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PREFACE. 


of eur own and other countries in later times No hard and fast 





line has been followed in the arrangement of thesessketches, which 
a are of uniform leneth and of a most catholic character. 
The Erocus o: Plistory include many stirring scenes and peace- 
ful records The successes of arms, the records of political events, the 
triumphs of industry in the lives of warriors and statesmen of modern 
times, will be found faithfully recorded and picturesqucly treated. Each 
event has been treated completely in conncction with its causes and its 
consequences, the long succession of word-pictures being studicd from 
separate standpoints, until the best combination of the collected scrics has 
been attained 
Thus it will be perceived that the Editor has not arrived at producing 
a volume of history of any particular period, now has he followed any 
sequence of events, while each episode will be found linked with its pre- 
decessors and fvllowers by an almost imperceptible thread of narrative, 
_ which completes the value of the collection. From Free Trade to the 
Fempcrance es cmc the Forty-five to the strugele in the Crimea 


- .om the Elizabetiar Age to the era of Penny Newspapers and the 
° b 
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Penny Post, the various events of European and American history will 
be easily traced amid the varied episodes narrated in this volume. 

The usefulness of such a work as this can scarcely be over-estimated 
as a book of rcference and a historical record of most of the great events 
in the history of the civilized world in later times. Written in a cheerful 
narrative form, with careful references to recognized authorities, and without 


any of the dry character of mere historical compilation, the Epochs and 
Episodes which follow will, in their collected form, no doubt find favour 
with the public. 

The illustrations and portraits have been carefully selected, so as to 
add to the attraction and usefulness of the volume. 
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A FIELD-NIGHT IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

tae MONG the sights that a stranger in 
of \. London or a provinaal visitor deems 
mame himself fortunate to be privileged to 
witness, may be ranked as first in importance 
what is known as a field-day, or, more ly 
B, & feld-nighs, in the House of Com- 
mons; and the eagerness to view such a 


i 
spectacle is increased by the fact that, like 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius or Etna, it 
cannot be arranged for beforehand, but the 
visitor must trust to fortune, and thank the 
propitious Fates if they should find him 
standing-room in Strangers’ or Speakcrés 
Gallery at such a fortunate moment; for be 
can then hardly fail to see and hear men and 
things that will give him food for rctlection 
for many a day to come. 
° 8B 
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EPOCHS AND EPISODES OF HISTORY. 





Especially to be envied was the stranger 


peciall 
ho, diplomacy or any other or 
id sue na been able ef provide himself 


effecting an entrance to the House of Com- 
mons, on the evening of the 22nd of January, 
1846. For that was a field-night such as 
had not been beheld since the s le over 
the first Reform Bill fourteen years before ; 
and the House itself, like the outside public, 
was on the tiptoe of expectation. It was not 
only that this was the first night of a new 
session, the Queen having that day—as was, 
indeed, Her Majesty’s custom in that earlier 
period of her reign—opened Parliament in 
person. There were rumours in the air of 
an impending surprise, of an announcement 
to be made, from a high and influential 
quarter, that should thrill one section of the 
community with triumphant joy, while it 
paralysed another with indignant wonder ; 
and every seat in the House was taken, and 
even the standing-room was thickly occupied 
by honourable members, while the Speaker’s 
and the Strangers’ Gallery were filled to over- 
flowing ; and the one question that had 
been passed from mouth to mouth, durin 
hours of expectancy, was, ‘“ What will he do?” 
It was asked concerning the great statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and consequently Prime Minister of the 
Tory Government then in power. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION ; A CHANGE OF 
POLICY RUMOURED. 


About six weeks previously, on the 4th of 
December, the Zsmes had suddenly come 
out with the announcement that at the 
meeting of Parliament the Prime Minister 
would propose the repeal of the Corn Laws ; 
and to the chorus of indignant denial set up 
by the Conservative, or as it was called the 
Tory press, had most explicitly reiterated 
the statement on the 6th. “We adhere to 
our orginal announcement,” wrote the lead- 
ing journal, “that Parliament will meet early 
in January, and that a Repeal of the Corn 
‘ Laws will be proposed in one House by Sir 
| Robert Peel, and in the other by the Duke 
of Wellington.” The very rumour of such 
a contingency had been enough to make 
each particular hair on the country gentle- 
men’s heads “ to stand on end, like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine,” and to bring about a 
split in the Cabinet, that had occasioned the 
Prime Manister to go down to Windsor and 
tender his resignation, which had, indeed, 
been accepted, and Lord John Russell, whom 
the irony of fate often put up as an opponent 
fo the great Sir Robert, had been commis- 
sioned to aid a Ministry. But here, as on 
various other occasions, before and after- 
wards, Lord John had verified the assertion 


* 


of the facetious Mr. Punck by proving too 
small for the place; and failed si y to 
ing together a Cabinet that would act with 
him; the point of difference being that 
“burning question,” the repeal or retention 
Gyan che litte’ dog agied 1 ee i 
ec ittle dog lau to see suc 
aeslerg did the great organization that had 
been aden Sobippaa for years to convert 
the country from the principles of Protection 
to those of Free Trade, watch the conflict 
between the statesmen, seeing in the strife 
the foreshadowing of its own ultimate 
triumph. It was the very crisis of a long 
and bitterly waged fight. 

So Sir Robert had returned to power, 
summoned back to his post by the com- 
mand of the Queen, and feeling, he de- 
clared, “like a man restored to life after 
his funeral service had been preached ;”— 
and a note of warning had been struck, 
much calculated to flutter the Volscians in 
the Protectionist camp, by a paragraph in 
Her Majesty’s speech that seemed to indi- 
cate a turn of the tide in the direction of 
Free Trade. “I have had great satisfaction,” 
so the words run, “ in giving my assent to the 
measures which you have preseated to me 
from time to time calculated to extend com- 
merce and to stimulate domestic skill and 
industry, by the repeal #€ prohibitive, and 
the relaxation of protegga@yg duties. I recom- 
mend you to take into yO@y early consideration 
whether the principle dm, which you have 
acted may not with advantage be yet more 
extensively applied.” This sounded ominous, 
and had a flavour about it exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to the country ; but still they 
kept up their spirits, while the formal business 
of proposing and seconding the address to 
the Crown, thanking Her Majesty for her 
gracious speech, was got shrough’: and then, 
amid breathless silence, and somewhat con- 
trary to the routine that on most occasions 
he was scrupulously exact in maintaining, 
the Prime Minister rose like a tower from 
his seat at Mr. Speaker’s nght hand, and the 
House listened in hushed expectation for the 
words that should verify the rumours that 
had been flying about so long, or set them 
at rest at once and for all, as the country 
gentlemen hoped, by a categorical denial. 

Such were the anticipations of that import- 
ant moment; one of those that seem to 
entertain the concentrated interest of years, 
and are remembered ever after. 


AN UNMITIGATED SURPRISE; TRIUMPH 
AND DISCOMFITURE OF OPPOSITE PARTIES. 

On this occasion the measured and some- 
what old-fashioned oratory of the veteran chief 
was certainly not shortened. The speech was 
ne and exhaustive, and bristling with figures 
and statistics ; but it was enough to convince 
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even the most incredulous among the party 
who had looked upon Peel as the strong 
bulwark of Protection, that beneath the 
shadow of that fortress they could seek shelter 
no more. For he made it abundantly clear, 
even to their reluctant perception, that his 
opinions had undergone a change, gradual, 
but complete in its development, under the 
influence of the arguments that had been 

rseveringly brought before him ; and with 
lengthening faces they listened to an exposi- 
tion in favour of Free Trade from the eloquent 
lips of him whom they had deemed their 
champion against that, to them, utterly per- 
nicious doctrine; and they gazed at each 
other with blank astonishment and dismay. 
They might almost have been pictured mur- 
muring to each other in the words of Lord 
Salisbury to Falconbridge in Shakespeare’s 
King Fokn: “What think you? You have 
beheld—or have you read or heard? or could 
you think? or do you almost think, erpouen 
you see that you do see? Could thought, 
without this object, form such another?” and 
so they sat disconsolate. 


ANOTHER SURPRISE; A LION IN THE 
3 PATH. 


The surprises of that eventful evening were 
not yet exhausted. When Lord John Russell 
had spoken a few words on his own account, 
there sprang up an honourable member, and, 
to the astonishment of the House, and the 
covert delight of many of the Tory repre- 
sentatives, began a speech bnstling with 
Sarcasm as a porcupine with quills, and full 
of the strongest invective against the Prime 
Minister. When Addison’s Mr. Spectator 
paid that memorable visit to the Assizes with 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and the good knight 
made the famous oration that was to give him 
an appearance in the eyes of his guest and of 
the county, the country people were noticed 
by that acute observer to be penetrated with 
admiration that Sir Roger was not afraid “to 
speak before the judge.” A similar feeling of 
admiration seems to have seized the country 
gentlemen on that January might for the 
member of their party who was not afraid to 
attack the Premier, for whom they still felt a 
lingering awe and admiration. No such feel- 
ing hampered the vituperative oratory of Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli, member for the county of 
Bucks. He had been nine years in Parlia- 
ment, had offered his services to more than 
one party, and had been persistently cold- 
shouldered ; and now his opportunity wa; 
come, and, like a clever man, he took the tide 
at the flood, and it led him on to fortune; 
for, reversing the order of Shakespeare’s 
metaphor, unt:] then the voyage of his Parlia- 


menta life had to a certain extent been 
in shallows and in miseries.” He 
thundered against wHat he called the Prime 


Minister’s inconsistency, and roundly accused 
him of having betrayed his followers. “I am 
not one of the converts,” he cried; “I am 
rhaps a member of a fallen party ” (he had 
begun his parliamentary career as a Radical). 
“To the opinions I have expressed in this 
House in favour of Protection I still adhere. 
They sent me to this House, and if I had 
relinquished them, I should have relinquished 
my seat also.” He drew a striking picture of 
the trust his party had reposed in Peel, and 
the pride and joy they had felt in secing him 
raised to power in 1841. “Well do we re- 
member,” he cried, “on this side of the 
House—not, perhaps, without a blush—the 
efforts we made to raise him to the bench 
where he now sits. Who does not remember 
the sacred cause of Protection, for which 
sovereigns were thwarted, Parliament dis- 
solved, and a nation taken in?” His per- 
sonal sarcasm against the Premier was most 
galling; and he made a great hit when he 
likened him to a man who got up behind a 
carriage and then affected to be “a great 
whip” ;—and accused him of watching the 
atmosphere and trimming his sails according 
to the quarter from which the wind blew. 
The great statesman whom he attacked is de- 
scribed as sitting first in bewildered astonish- 
ment, and afterwards striving, not altogether 
successfully, to maintain his composure under 
an attack as unexpected as it was tremendous. 
The languid House woke up into fierce ex- 
citement ; and when at last the sitting was 
adjourned, the two sides in the great struggle 
had each learned a notable truth,—the Free 
Traders that they had gained to their side the 
niost astute and powertul of their opponents ; 
the Protectionists, that they had found a tre- 
mendous Parliamentary gladiator to fight for 
them with a weapon more keen and trenchant 
than had ever been wielded in their cause 
during all the years the fray had lasted. 
We have now to describe—of necessity with 
brevity —the nature and progress of this 
battle of Free Trade against Protection. 


How THE SYSTEM OF PROTECTION WAS 
ESTABLISHED IN ENGLAND, 


_ The principle of Protection, or the guard- 
ing of a certain interest from interference, by 
restricting foreign competition, is found in 
the policy of various nations from early 
times. In England the system may be 
looked upon as the outcome and the legiti- 
mate successor of those monopolies against 
which we find Parliament protesting, with a 
certain measure of success, so early as 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. The patent 
granted to the favourite Essex for the sale 
of sweet wine from Portugal, and withdrawn, 
by the way, by his angry mistress when he 
fell under her displeasure, on the ground that 
“an unruly horse must be stinted of his pro- 
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vender,” was simply an illustration of Protec- 
tion in ite crudest form; the sacrifice of the 
ral interest to the profit of the one. 
otection differed from monopoly im that 
it substituted for the favoured individual a 
favoured class. 

More than two hundred years ago, when 
Colbert, the famous French minister whose 
name is so closely connected with the silk 
manufacture of Lyons, asked the Fiench 
merchants what he could do to advance the 
interests of commerce, their judicious reply 
was: Laissez-nous faire,’—“ Let us manage 
for ourselves,”—-and in this answer was in- 
volved the principle of Free Trade, which 
allows full scope to the industry and encryies 
of all, repudiating the interference which 
would put a stop to competition, and has 
been panerally found to foster idleness and 
apathy. Inthe last century there were men 
who took the side of Freel rade or unrestricted 
competition and commercial interchange 
between nations, against the opinion that 
could only see the present advantage to the 

roducer mm receiving a higher price for what 

e had to sell. David Hume, among the 
subjects of his admnable kssays, discussed 
that of Free Trade. Adam Smith, in his “En- 
quiry into the Ongin and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations,” brought a truly philosophic mind 
to bear upon the question ; and practical 
Benjamin Franklin spoke out very plainly 
and sensibly on the maxin of “not governing 
ton much.” “It were to be wished,” he says, 
“that commerce was as free between all the 
nations of the world as it 1s between the 
several counties of England; so would all, 
by mutual communication, obtain more en- 
joyments. Those counties do not ruin one 
another by trade ; neither would the nations. 
No nation was ever ruined by trade, even 
seeming the most disadvantargcous. Wher- 
ever desrable superfluities are imported, 
industry is excited ; and, therefore, plenty 1s 
produced. Were only necessaries permitted 
to be purchased, men would work no more 
than is necessary for that purpose.” 


TARE CORN LAWS, AND THEIR INTRO- 
DUCTION. 


It was on the article of corn, as the pro- 
duct most affecting the interests of the com- 
munity at lunge, that the question between 
Protection and Free Trade was actuaily fought 
cut; but the principle applies equally to all 
merchangeable articles. 

When in 1814 the Empire of the great 
Napoleon was overthrown, and his vindictive 
continental system, that had aimed at ruin- 
ing Great Britain by closing aah against 
her, came to a sudden end, a complete rever- 
sal of industrial and commercial relations 
ensued. The ports of Europe were thrown 
open to the commerce of Britain, while hers 
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were for a time in like manner opened to the 
produce of foreign lands. It was soon found 
that in many respects England had what is 
familiarly termed “the pull” of her Continen- 
tal competitors. Her excellent machinery 
and processes of manufacture enabled her to 
leave Continental nations far behind, in the 
production of articles of hardware, etc.; and 
thus a cry arose, first in France, and after- 
wards in North and South Germany, and 
the other European nations, for the establish- 
ment of safeguards for native industries, 
though it has been well observed that the 
term “native industry” can only be properly 
applied to those branches for whose cultiva- 
tion the country is peculiarly fitted, and 
should not be made to include those that 
must be kept from withering by artificial aid. 
Thus a system of protection became generally 
adopted abroad; the importation of British 
manufactures being seriously checked by 
high, and in some cases almost prohibitive, 
duties, on the plausible principle of the en- 
couragement of home industry. This was 
the more gricvous for England, as her 
manufactureis had lost the market, that had 
been kept in an inflated condition, for certain 
articles, by the 1cquirements 6f the war. 
Peace brought with it a cessation of a 
demand that had kept thousands employed ; 
and many factorics could no longer find 
work for their hands. The Continental 
nations, on the other hand, while closing 
their ports against English manufactures, 
were very ready to find in England a market 
for their agricultural produce, and con- 
sequently Bue the English markets with 
cargoes of foreizn corn, until the English 
farmers cried out in dismay that they were 
being ruined, and would no longer be able to 
pay the rents demanded by their landlords, 
unless they were protected against this influx 
of foreign corn. The Legislature, the Upper 
House being composed exclusively, and the 
Lower very gencrally, of landed proprietors, 
took the alarm; and in 1815, a new Com 
Law was passed that practr ally stopped the 
importation of grain trom abroad, by the 
imposition of an enormous customs duty. 
Until home grown corn had reached the 
price of 80s. per quartcr, there could be no 
supply from beyond seas ; for till that figure 
had been touched, the ports were closed. 

Thus, although plentuful and abundant 
supphes might be ready for the relief of 
want, legislation forbade those supplies to be 
brought to the homes where they would have 
been welcome. 


THE REMONSTRANCES OF THE PEOPLE, 
AND HOW THEY WERE RECEIVED. 
Naturally this artificial raising of the price 
of the nation's food exqited great discontent. 
First there were earnest petitions from the 
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manufacturing districts, which were uni- 
formly disregarded; then there were riots, for 
which men were hanged. The ila 
labourers turned out in desperation, an 
burned ricks and barns ; in some instances 
the military had to be called out to disperse 
the mobs. Those were the days of repression 
and harshness. The expression of popular 
discontent was treated as a crimc; and the 
mfamous proceedings in St. Peter’s Fields, 
Manchester, the “ Peterloo massacre,” in 
which an unarmed meeting, containing a 
large contingent of women and children, was 
driven asunder by a charge of cavalry, with 
a result of six persons killed and some 
seventy wounded, was an instance of the 
spint in which popular remonstrance was met. 
The distress 1n the country was meanwhile 
great. It would be well for those who talk 
and write of the decline of national prosperity 
in England within the last half century to 
refer to authentic accounts of the period 
immediately succeeding the great war, and 
previous to the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832. Wages were low, and the price of 
bread was high. Employment was fluctuat- 
ing, and the majority of the labouring popula- 
tioh had to ke out their starvation pay with 
a parish dole. Onc of their poets well 
described their condition, when he wrote,— 
* A blessed prospect : 
To slave while there 1s strength-——in age 
the workhouse, 
A pansh shell at last, and the little bell 
Tolled hastily for a pauper’s funeral !"’ 
In general, while the farmers, influenced by 
the landlords, and naturally anxious to obtain 
a good market for their produce, were Pro- 
tectionists, the manufacturers, who found 
foreign markets closed against them by the 
Protective system, and chafed at the restric- 
tion it put upon their industry, were Free 
Traders ; and thus it may be said that to a 
great extent the representatives of agricul- 
ture and trade were arrayed against each 
other. The artizans in the towns were keenly 
alive to the causes that rendered the food of 
their families dear and scarce; as for the 
labourers, they were generally conscious only 
of a vague feeling of hunger and misery. It 
was natural, therefore, that the great centres 
of manufacturing industry like Manchester, 
should be the d poi whence the first practical 
complaint and remonstrance against the ex- 
isting state of things proceeded ; for these 
towns, while they wanted cheap food, had no 
interest in raising, or keeping up, the price 
of corn. 


PROTECTION TO BRITISH SAILORS AND 
SHIPPING; HOW THE SYSTEM WORKED. 
Another remarkable development of Pro- 

tective doctrines was found in the system of 

the Navigation Lawsgwhich restricted the 
carrying of British produce to British ships, 


and insisted that three-fourths of the crew of 
a British vessel should be Englishmen. The 
Americans and Continental nations were not 
slow to adopt the same policy ; and conse- 
quently ships were continually returning in 
ballast after delivering their cargoes, and two 
voyages were made for one profit. It seems 
almost incredible that the voice of the 
people and of common sense was not morc 
loudly heard during the period after the great 
war; but in those days of dear books and 
scanty instruction the opinion of the nation 
was little heard in Parhament; nor could 
it, indeed, be considered as in any way 
adequately represented. One great evil of 
the system that kept foreign wheat out, until 
the home market had risen to 80s. per quarter, 
was found 1n the extraordinary fluctuations to 
which it gave nse. The price of wheat at 
the commencement of 1817 was a 1045. per 
quarter ; by the middle ofthe year it had risen 
to 112s. 6a. per quarter, which brought the 
price of the quartern loaf to 1s. ro¢. Naturally 
at such prices forcign wheat began to pour 
in; but those were the days of slow postage, 
long passages, and no telegraphs ; so that by 
the time the great supply arrived, and the 
market was thoroughly glutted with foreign 
wheat, a bountiful harvest brought down the 
price with a run, to the consternation of 
the farmer, who, in 1821, for instance, saw 
wheat go down to below 39s. per quarter, and 
wondered how on earth he was to pay his 
rent out of such prices. So that, under the 
system pursued, when the labourer and 
artizan enjoyed a cheap loaf, and could satisfy 
their children’s hunger, the farmer was groan- 
ing and lamenting that low prices would be 
his ruin ; and that he would never be able to 
raise the rent he had bound himself to his 
landlord to pay. 

In 1822,a shght alteration in the Corn Laws 
was made by Lord Liverpool, who fixed 
70s. instead of 80s. as the price at which 
English corn must stand before foreign corn 
was let into the market. It never had any 
practical effect. During the six years it re- 
mained in operation, no foreign wheat came 
into the market, for the English article never 
touched the stipulated price of 7or. The 
Government of the Duke of Wellington, who 
became Prime Minister after the death of 
Canning in 1827, included Mr. Huskisson 
and Sir Robert Peet; and an epoch was 
marked in the history of the Corn Laws by the 
introduction of the sliding scale,—an inge- 
nious contrivance for regulating the duty on 
foreign corn according to the price of home 
grown produce ; the duty on foreign corn to 
be highest when the price for English corne 
was lowest, to give the British farmer the 
priority of sale. Thus when Engtish wheat 
was selling for less than 62s. per quarter, the 
duty on foreign wheat was to be 255. 87. ; as 
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English wheat rose shilling by shilling in 
price, the duty on foreign wheat was to ‘de- 
crease in the same ratio: thus the price was 
always kept up, to the detriment of the com- 
munity and for the benefit, not so much of 
the farmers, whose rents were calculated on 
the basis of high prices for corn, as of the 
landiords, the owners of the soil. 


SCARCITY AND ITS EFFECTS; FIRST 
EFFORTS AGAINST THE CORN Laws. 


It will be a understood that the 
grievance connected with the high price of 
corn kept increasing as the popuiation aug- 
mented, and the productive power of the 
land remained the same. While harvests 
were tolerably abundant, the question re- 
mained in abeyance; butin 1836, when trade 
was in a depressed state, and the harvest 
failed,—when the price of wheatrose simulta- 
neously with the fall of wages and scarcity of 
work—considerable agitation was felt, and the 
Corn Laws became again the objects of violent 
and adverse criticism, It was a well-known 
saying of Napoleon's, that most political re- 
volutions have had their onyin in famine. 
That great revolution in political economy 
that ended in substitutiny the principle of 
Free Trade for a system of Protection, cer- 
tainly had its source in the feeling of the 
inconvenience of having the price of bread 
hizh, at a tame when wages were low and 
work was scarce. 

The first practical sign of an attempt to 
get partially nd of the Corn Laws was seen in 
the proposal of Mr. Clay in the House of 
Commons to substitute for the sliding scale 
a fixed duty on grain of tos, per quarter. The 
proposal met with scanty support, and was 
negatived on division by 223 votes to 89; 
so unpromising seemed the prospect of im- 
pressing any change in this direction on 
a House in which, as a rule, the members 
cared a great deal more for the interests of 
land than for those of labour. But a move- 
ment began in London outside the House of 
Commons, and a kind of anti-corn-law asso- 
ciation was formed, the precursor of the far 
more vigorous organization that, after passing 
through many vicissitudes, succeeded in fixing 
the cyes of the nation upon the cause it repre- 
sented, and in carrying that cause tnum- 
phantly through. 

At this time of day, when Free Trade 

inciples have become firmly rooted in 
England, it is hardly possible to appreciate 
the amount of difficulty encountered by those 
who attempted to storm the Protectionist 


stronghold in England. 


” FORMATION OF THE ANTI-CORN-LAW 
LEAGUE; ITS LEADERS. 


Tt was in 1838, not long after the accession 


of Queen Victoria, that the great and wide- 
: 6 


spread commercial distress in Lancashire, 
particularly in the town of Bolton-le-Moors 
where thirty out of fifty factories had closed 
their doors, and five thousand workmen were 
without employment and without bread, Jed 
to the formation of the great association at 
Manchester, known as the Anti-Corn-Law 
League ; with the avowed object of procuring 
an entire repeal of the duty on corn, and 
thus securing cheap bread for the English 
people. The immediate occasion was an 
animated speech of Dr., afterwards Sir John, 
Bowring, who, at a meeting in Manchester, 
through which town he happened to be 
passing, spoke with forcible and incisive 
cloquence against the Corn Laws, their princt- 
ple, and their lamentable effects, as seen in 
the destitution around. The time for agita- 
tion had come; and the committee of the 
newly formed association could not have had 
a better text to comment on than the anomaly 
of an artificial barrier erected against the 
supply of food to a population who were 
starving. In October 1838, the first lists of 
the Provisional Committee of the new associ- 
ation were published; and in the first and 
second respectively appear the names of 
John Bright and Richard Cobden.°® Soon aftér, 
an executive committce was appointed of 
twelve gentlemen, six of whom remained in 
otfice throughout the whole seven years 
during which the League continued its labours. 
Among their number we read the names of 
Richard Cobden, the most illustrious of the 
members; of Archibald Prentice, to whose 
energetic action the formation of the Leavue 
in the first instance was in a great measure 
due; and of Mr. George Wilson, whose 
enlightened vicws on political economy, elo- 
quently and lucidly put forth, had a yreat 
share in ensuring its success. The Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce joined heartily 
in the objects proposed by the League ; and 
a determination to sending a petition to Par- 
lament praying for the abolition of the Corn 
Laws was adopted and carried out. It had 
no immediate effect; for the President of the 
Chamber, Mr. Wood, overawed by the temper 
of the House, in speaking of the state of 
commerce and manufacture throughout the 
country, blundcringly described it as very 
prosperous ; which gave Sir Robert Peel and 
the Tories an opportunity of using the very 
obvious argument—“ Then why agitate for 
change, if things go so well with you?” and 
Lord Melbourne, who was at the head of the 
Ministry, had an occasion of applying his 
favournte maxim of gu:ela nom movere, or, 
as he famiharly and tersely put it, “ Look 
here, can’t you ave it alone ? 


THE VOICE OF THE FREE TRADERS RAISED 
IN AND OUT OF, PARLIAMENT. 


When Mr. Villiers, one of the most brilliant 
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and useful recruits of the Le at its out- 
set, in pursuance of a resolution arrived at 
in one of the Associatic..’s earliest meetings, 
proposed in his place in Parliament that 
certain witnesses should be heard at the bar 
of the House in reference to the petition 
against the operation of the Corn Laws, the 
motion was negatived by more than two to 
one. It was evident that the League, if it 
wished to prosper, must look, in the first in- 
stance, for support outside the walls of Parhia- 
ment, and must seek to move that august 
assembly, if it were to be moved at all, by 
pressure exercised from without. 

To that task the members devoted them- 
selves with an earnestness and thoroughness 
that were well calculated to ensure success. So 
soon as the Anti-Corn-Law Association had 
formed itself into a League, a system was 
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thoroughly organised for establishing similar 
associations in vanous important commercial 
and manufacturing centres, that gradually 
the whole nation might be drawn into co- 
rate with the central body, who had 
ir office in Newall’s Buildings, Market 
Street, Manchester. There the delegates 
from great towns met, and the programme 
to be carried out was discussed. The great 
force furnished by a powerful organisation 
was used to the best advantage; and the 
result, in gradually converting the count 
to the principles of Free Trade, was marvel- 
lous. Soon the chiefs of this great and 
peaceful crusade could boast of many emi- 
nent men attracted to their banners, and 


induced to e heartily in their cause: 
Sir de Lacy Evans, the t officer, who 
was making for hifnse If a name in politics 





as he had already in the field; Daniel 
O’Connell, the great Irish agitator, who from 
the first gave the League his free and hearty 
support; and Mr. Joseph Hume, who had 
the reputation throughout the country of 
being a sound economist, and who, within 
the walls of Parliament was the défe noire 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer, and of all 
such as wanted to conjure money out of 
the pockets of the British nation, in the 
shape of taxes and imposts of any kind. 
Meanwhile the action of Mr. Villiers in 
Parliament was alike energetic and valu- 
able. 

True to Mr. Cobden’s idea that the nation 
required to be instructed in the principles of 
Free Trade, the League, with admirable 
astuteness, made tse of the services of 
enthusiastic and eloquent speakers, to de- 
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liver lectures in various parts of the country, 
explaining what Protection and Free Trade 
respectively meant, and pointing out the 
eaeoeaie ed of each. Such lectures were de- 
livered by hundreds,—by Mr. Poulton and 
others, and by Mr. Cobden, who was the 
leading spirit of the movement. Deputations 
waited upon the members of the Ministry, 
who, though they received their unwelcome 
visitors with cold’ official dignity, and did 
not even vouchsafe to send away the dele- 
gates with “the chamelion’s diet, promise 
crammed,” became aware perforce that 
this Corn Law question was assuming an 
unpleasantly prominent character, and would 
ultimately have to be taken in hand in some 
way or other; and that the longer that duty 
was delayed, the more unpleasant it was 
hkely to become. 
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THE PENNY POST AN AUXILIARY TO 
FREE TRADE. 


Qne event of the greatcst moment to the 
League was contributing to spread its doctrines 
and opinions far and wide, and to promote 
a national interchange of thought and 
opinions in the country ;-—the establish- 
nent, in 1839, of the system of uniform 
penny postage throughout the kingdom. 
Ihe proposed innovation, hke nearly every 
proposed reform, had been pitilessly sneered 
at; andeven so good a Liberal as Sydney 
Smith, of the Adtnburgh Review and 
“Peter Plymley,” had pooh-poohed it as 
“nonsensical”; while Sir Robert Pcel had 
honoured the scheme with active and per- 
sistent opposition. It was established, 
nevertheless, with what results of benefit to 
the world it is needless to say, though at one 
time it actually cost the oryinator jis place 
at the Post Office; and a ycar or two after, 
the facctious A/r. Peach was caricaturing 
the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Pcel, in the 
character of * Britannia presenting Rowland 
Hill with the sack.” The new postal system 
came just in time to be af vital use to the 
League, one of wheee chief methods of pro- 
paganda was by thousands upon thousands 
of tracts and phlets, for whose distribu- 
¢ion and circulation far and wide the penny 

ost offered a ready and effectual means. 
he movement had its 5, too ; witness 
the works of Ebenezer Elliott, the “ Corna-law 
RKhymer,” who, with various others, can- 
tributed not a litth: by his lync effarts to the 
popularity of the cause of Free Trade. 

The first period of the great activity of the 
League was also that of the Chartist agitation, 
which was especially Geree and. fiery in 1840 
and 1841. It might have bees supposed that 
the Chartists would be ready to work 
cordially with the Free Traders, and to hail 
them as fellow-labourers in the cause of the 
people. But it was not so. The demagogues 
were annoyed at the thoroughly peaccful 
manner in which the League carried on its 
work, and angrily denounced the Free Trade 
movement as an insidious and treacherous 
thiag,—a political red-herring trailed across 
the track of the le's rights, to divert the 
stannch hounds of democracy from the true 
line of the chase, and set them off on a 
falae issue, in which it was designed to betray 
the cause of the working ntan, and play into 
the hands of the middle classes. 


A Paik OF FRIENDS; RICHARD COBDEN 
AND His CAREER. 

Thus the Free Trade cause not only met 
with no cncouragement, but actually en- 
countered fierce opposition, at the hands of 
the Chartists, rho frequently interrupted the 
proceedings of public meetings with their 


outcries and invectives ; notably at Warring- 
ton, where it needed all the excellent tem 
and persuasive eloquence of Richard Cobden 
to restore order, and prevent an appeal to 
physical force. 

That distinguished man and great states- 
man may be considered, even more than his 
friend and colleague, Mr. John Bnght, as the 
very heart and soul of the Free Trade move- 
ment. The two men were bound together 
by community of feeling on this subject and 
by the hearty respect cach of them enter- 
tained for the character of the other, in a 
friendship so close and cordial, that the 
two names are always associated together, 
and we speak of “ Cobden and Bnght” as of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, or Damon and 
}ythias. Both came into Parliament at the 
same time, and were labourers in the same 
great work, and rejoiced in the same triumph. 
But the career of Mr. Bnght was destined to 
be longer than that of his friend and colleague, 
and Is associated with various great questions, 
while Cobden’s name is connected with the 
cause of Free ‘Trade and the commercial 
intercourse of nations as the be-all and the 
end-all of his political hfe. The son of a 
Sussex yeoman, he had lost his father early, 
and had been removed from school at fifteen 
to enter a house of business. He had 
travelled and had taken note of various sorts 
and conditions of people; and it has been 
said of him that the objects that interested 
him most, and called forth the energies of his 
acute and inquiring mind, were mat ruins, or 
the beauties of scenery or the treasures of art, 
but men. With a small borrowed capital of 

he had commenced business for him- 

; and but for the question ef Free Trade 
and Protection, it might never have been his 
fate “the applause of hstening senates to 
command.” For his nature was singularly 
retiring and modest; no man was ever 
less inclined to put himself forward ind:- 
vidually, or to bid for public support or 
spe and but that the great question 
called him forward, and demanded the 
exercise of his high ability, he might have 
continued to the end of his life unknown and 
unappreciated,—simply a partner in a Man- 
chester Spleen glu firm. But when he had 
once embarked in the cause, his value was 
too marked to be open to any doubt; and 
his friends and colleagues acted with sound 
policy when they reheved him from the cares 
of a business he could not have continued 
with advantage while his time and energies 
were given to the strife, and by procuring 
him the means to enter Parliament secured 
the whole of his time and energy for its 
success. As an orator his great point was 
persuasiveness. His language was admirably 
plain and lucid, good Saxqn English, with no 
attempt at ornament or flourish of style. 
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What most impressed the hearer in his 
speeches was his evident earnestness and 
sincerity, his deep and .norough belief in the 
cause he was advocating. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, in his “ History of our own Times,” 
has admirably described the kind of power 
by which he achieved his most brillant 
victories:—‘‘If oratory were a business and 
not an art,—that is, 1f its test were its success 
rather than its form,—then it might be con- 
tended reasonably enough that Mr. Cobden 
was one of the greatest orators England had 
ever known. Nothing could exceed the 
persuasiveness of his style. His manner 
was simple, sweet, and carnest. It was 
persuasive, but it had not the kind of 
persuasiveness that is only a bettcr sort of 
plausibility. J persuaded by convincing. \t 
was transparently sin- 
cere. The light of its 
convictions shone all 
through it. It aimed at 
the reason and _ the 
judgment of the listener, 
and seemed to be con- 
vincing him to his own 
interest against his 

rejudices, . . . He 
illustrated every argu- 
ment by something 
drawn from his _per- 
sonal observation or 
from reading, and his 
illustrations were al- 
ways striking, appro- 
priate, and interesting. 
... Many strong oppo- 
nents of Mr. obden's 
opinions confessed, even 
during his lifetime, that 
si sometimes found 
with dismay their most 
cherished opinions 
crumbling away  be- 
neath his flow of easy 
argument. . . So long 
as the controversy could be settled after this 
fashion,—‘I will show you that in such a 
course you are acting injunously to your 
own interests,’ or, ‘You are doing what a 
fair and just man ought not to do,’—so long 
as argument of that kind could sway the con- 
duct of men, there was no one who could 
convince as Cobden could.” 


Mr. BRIGHT, HIS ELOQUENCE AND 
PERSISTENCY. 

Mr. Bright, on the other hand, had 
undoubtedly ter gifts as an orator. 
Throughout his long parliamentary career 
there was never any danger of hjs speaking 
toempty benches. His full and nich voice, 
his commanding presence, his power of 
pathos, irony, and dnvective, that wonderful 
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sympathetic gift of enchaining the attention 
and stirring the hearts of multitudes that so 
few possess, were his in the fullest measure ; 
and he would have been what he was, the 
Tribune of the people, the fearless denouncer 
of what appeared to him to be erroneous or 
wrong, the upholder of what he felt to be 
ust and true, sternly and uncompromisingly, 
in the face of discouragement and opposition, 
even if the Free Trade question had never 
arisen 1n his time. 


THE MELBOURNE GOVERNMENT; ITS 
APATHY AND ITS FALL. 


It has been said that the Melbourne 
ministry opposed a kind of passive resistance 
to the persistent efforts of the League to 
obtain a trial of their scheme. The Premier 
was true to his “let it 
alone” principle, ac- 
knowledging that there 
might be much truth 
in what the Leaguers 
said, and that in 
principle they were 
undoubtedly nght, but 
that nations did not 
always sce their true 
interests, and that it 
would be  injudicious 
for England to be the 
first to give way on 
such a subject; that 
would not be the way to 
commence negotiations 
for reciprocal advan- 
tages, his was dis- 
couraging enough ; and 
other tokens, such as 
the defeat, by a majority 
of much more than 
a hundred, of Mr. 
Villiers’s motion “ That 
this House resolve it- 
self into a Committee 
of the whole House, 
to take into consideration the Act of George 
IV. regulating the importation of foreign 
corn,” showed that whatever the League had 
done with the nation, the process of “ in- 
structing” the House of Commons was not 
yet very far advanced. But the association 
went on indefatigably with the work. The 
great banquets held at Manchester in a tem- 
porary building, where afterwards the Free 
Trade Hall was erected, on the very spot in 
St. Peter’s Fields where the infamous Pcterloo 
massacre had taken place in 1819, were en- 
tirely successful ; and the campaign was 
carried on bravely with lectures and the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, and with public 
meetings all over the country, where the 
chiefs of the movement spoke «with indcfati- 
gable zeal and persuaded many. Meanwhile 
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the Melbourne Ministry, with its inert and 
careless chief, was falling into disgrace with 
the nation ; and at len 
1841, a vote of want of confidence, moved by 

ir Robert Peel, was just barely carried 
against the Government, who had no alterna- 
tive but to resign or dissolve Parhament. 
They chose the latter alternative; and a 
large zip sribes for Peel was the result of the 
General Election; for the Melbourne Govern- 


{ ment, and the Whigs generally, had lost many 


friends, and gained none. When the new 
Parliament met, the Queen’s speech con- 
tained a distinct reference to the principles 
of Free Trade as against Protection, but 
couched in ambiguous language. Several 
utterances were significant of a change, as 
es froth on the wave shows the turn of the 
tide. 


INDICATIONS OF CHANGE ; THE QUEEN'S 
SPEECH AND ITS FORECAS1, 

Protection was now evidently no longer 
implicitly believed in, as a panacea for the 
nation’s ills. In reference to various duties 
levied on imports, the Sovereign was made 
to say to the House of Commons: “ It will 
be for you to consider whethcr some of these 
duties are not so trifling in amount as to be 
unproductive to revenue while they are vexa- 
tious to commerce.” (This had long been 
an argument of the Free Traders, who had 
declared that, in many instanccs, the expenses 
of collection on the onc hand, and the costly 
machinery maintained with very partial 
success against smuyghlng on the other, 
swallowed up more than the amount of the 
imposts maintained at the cost of so much 
obloquy.) “You may further examine whe- 
ther the principle of Protection, upon which 
others of those duties are founded, be not 
carried] to an eatent injurious alike to the 
income of the State and the interests of the 
people.” It was not the extent to which the 
principle was carned, but the principle, the 
thing itself, against which the Free Traders 
et ig as an injustice. “Her Majesty 1s 

esirous that you should consider the laws 
which regulate the trade incorn, It will be for 
you to determine whether these laws do not 
aggravate the natural fluctuation of supply,” 
etc. Of this there could be very little ques- 
tion, even among the staunchest of Protect- 


_ ionists. The faint indications of a tendency 


to do something else with the Corn Laws than 
“let them alone” was not sufficient to save 
the Ministry, who were left in a doleful mino- 
rity in a division on an amendment to the 

dress, and accordingly had no choice left 
buat to resign. 


t 
Sir ROBERT PreL; His OPINIONS AND 
c RESERVATION, 


The country gentlemen and squires who 


‘ 


in the middle of 


put their trust in Sir Robert Peel, who now 

e Prime Minister, were not well skilled 
at discerning the signs of the times, or they 
would have recognised the fact that their 
trusted chief was not what they would have 
termed “sound” and “staunch” on the 
subject of Protection ; not what poor Lord 
George Bentinck, who about this time gave 
up to politics and the nag a of a party 
a portion of the time he devoted to 
Newmarket and Epsom, would have termed 
“‘a man of a stable mind.” Ata later period 
they united in accusing the great statesman 
of “tergiversation.” It was a good sounding 
word,-——like Corporal Bardolph’s famous “ac- 
commodation,” a “soldier-like word, and a 
word of exceeding good command,’—and 
none the less welcome to the country gentle- 
men, perhaps, from the fact that many of 
them did not quite understand its meaning. 
It is well, therefore, to remember that upon 
taking office Sir Robert distinctly declined 
to pledge himself to the maintenance of the 
Corn Laws, and plainly stipulated for full 
freedom of private judgment on that mo- 
mentous question. “If you ask me,” he 
publicly said, on the subject of the corn 
duties, “ whether I bind myself to the main- 
tenance of the existing law im its detail, or 
if you say that this 1s the condition on which 
the agricultural interest give me their support, 
I say that on that condition J will not accept 
their support. ... If I excrcise power, it 
shall be upon my conception, perhaps im- 
perfect, perhaps mistaken, but my sincere 
conception of public duty. That power I 
will not hold unless I can hold it consistently 
with the maintenance of my own opimons.” 
Surely there could not be much plainer speak- 
ing than this, or language that more distinctly 
stipulated for freedom of opimon and action. 
But the country party had got into their 
heads that Peel would be a thick and thin 
supporter of the Corn Laws. “The wish was 
father to the thought ;” and thus when Sir 
Robert made use, in 1846, of the nght he 
had distinctly reserved to himself in 1841, 
they chose to consider themselves injured 
and deceived men, and cheered to the echo 
the vituperative speeches in which Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli accused the Premier of 
want of consistency, when Sir Robert had 
only consistently exercised the nght he had 
claimed five years before. 

It would seem that already at this time the 
great statesman had some misgivings as to 
the pnnciple of Protection; and his cha- 
racter, ria cautious, deliberate, and some- 
what cold, had nothing of that bigotry about 
it which forbids men to advance beyond a 
certain point, and pledges them irrevocabl 
to one set of opinions. Even Earl Russell, 
or as he was then called, ‘‘ Lord John,” did 
not escape the reproach of at times advocat- 
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ing a policy of stagnation, and what many 

ed anything but a masterly “inactivity ” ; 
and the epithet, “Finality John,” bestowed 
upon him at one portion of his public career, 
had anything but a complimentary meaning. 


ENLARGED OPERATIONS OF THE LEAGUE ; 
THE FIRST FREE TRADE BAZAAR. 


At any rate, the years 1841 and 1842 were 
not a time wherein even Lord John could 
have consistently counselled his followers to 
“rest and be thankful.” The harvest of 
1841 was a bad one; trade was deplorably 
bad; great numbers were in receipt of 

hal relief in London, Nottingham, 
s, and other important industrial centres. 
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“We've got no work to do,’ was the cry 
among the Spitalnelds weavers, the aperatives 
of Nottingham, and the artizans in the 
manufacturing districts generally. Protec- 
tive duties, as the indefatigable workess of 
the League did not fail to point out, had not 
succeeded in providing a sufficient market 
for English goods ; and on the other hand, a 
tax of more than 24s. per quarter made 
bread dear, while labour was so cheap. 

All this could not fail to strengthen the 
hands of the League. No time 1s so pro- 
pitious for convincing people of the injustice 
of a policy or principle as that during which 
a are suffering actual privation and want 
under its operason; and during this time 
the League accordingly made steady progress 


It 
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in public favour, holding meetings, distribut- 
ing pamphlets, bringing togetherdelegates from 
various parts of the country, and enlisting a 
large and influential contingent of the clergy 
in the cause. Then also a new and most 
successful means for raising the necessary 
funds for carrying on the agitation was dis- 
covered. The first “Free Trade bazaar” 
was held, under the superintendence of a 
committee of ladies, with Mrs. Cobden for 
their president, in the theatre at Manchester. 
It was a huge “fancy fair,” to which articles 
were contributed from the most various 
quarters, Financially it was a great success, 
bringing little short of 410,000 into the 
coffers of the association ; and it was still 
more important from the publicity it gave to 
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the operations of the League by drawing 
attention to its labours. 

Liverpool was at that time one of the most 
active centres of the League. 


DEPUTATION TO LONDON; THE SUBJECT 
OF THE CORN LAWS PRESSED ON PAR- 
LIAMENT. 


As the association increased in popularity, 
and found itself making converts to its prin- 
ciples all over the country, it took a bolder 
and more decided tone, declaring its deter- 
mination to refuse all compromise in this 
important matter. Just as in 1831 and 1832 
the advocates of Parliamentary Reform had 
announced their resolution “to accept only 
“‘the Bull, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
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Bill,” the opponents of the Corn Laws now 
declare 


ww 


of the country, and not allow himself to be 


d for “abolition, total abolition, and | dragged down bya section of the aristocracy? 


nothing short of abolition.” A large depu- 
tation of some s00 delegates came up to 
London to press their views upon the Premier, 
who, however, declined to receive them ; 
whereupon they marched in a body to Palace 
Yard, to the door of the House of Commons, 
and amid the cheers of the people, raised 
cries of “Labour and bread!’ “ No Corn 
Law!” “ Noshiding scale!” Cobden publicly 
asked, in the House, why there should be a 
sliding scale for corn, when there was no 
sliding scale for wages? “ What I supphicate 
for,on the part of the starving people,” he said, 
“tis that they, and not you, shall be the judges 
of when corn 13 wanted. By what nght do 
you pretend to gauge the appetites and 
measure the wants of millions of people?” 
Sir Robert Peel himself saw that the pro- 
tective tariff had been screwed up, not only 
to “the sticking point,” but to the point 2 
which the string was more than likely to snap 
and gave a very practical proof of his 
pepper by the introduction of direct instead 
indirect taxation ; reviving Pitt’s Income 
‘Tax, which he succeeded in carrying in spite 
of Lord John’s opposition. It is a significant 
fact, by the way, that the Whi leader at a 
later period not only ado his opponent's 
meneure, but endeavou unsuccessfully, to 
elaborate it and derive an increased partion 
of the Government resources from the In- 
come Tax. The aristocratic party saw with 
dismay that the popular discontent against 
Oe aa a ee ae 
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So with dismay that now deputations were 
no longer left out in the cold by the 
Government ministers, but were received at 
least with official courtsey, and dismissed with 
& vague promise that something should 
be dane for the relief of the general distress ; 
and with irable prudence the League 
continued. to work on strictly peaceful and 
legal lines, basing its hopes of ultmate suc- 
cess on the certainty of in time “instructing ” 
its opponents into acquiesceace. The ques- 
tion of the Corn Laws was kept persistently 
before the eyes of the public as a subject of 
aramount importance; and though the 
inisters were still strong enough to com- 
mand large majorities when the abolition of 
the taxes on corn was brought before the 
islature and pressed to a division, they 
could not get away from the subject, which 
was ever present, like the skeleton at an 
Egyptian feast. Cobden appealed directly 
to the Prime Minister, in whom his astuteness 
had already recognised a secret leaning to- 
wards‘the principles of Free Trade. “Would 
the right honourabie baronet,’ he asked, “ re- 
sist the acpeele that had been made to him, 
or would he rather cherish the true interests 
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He must take sides, and that instantly ; and 
should he by so doing displease his political 
supporters, there was an answer ready. He 
might say that he found the country 1n dis- 
tress, and he gave it prosperity; that he 
found the people starving, and he gave them 
food ; that he found the large capitalists of 
the country paralysed, and he made them 
prosperous.” 


DISMAY OF THE PROTECTIONISrs; THE 
HEAT OF THE BATTLE. 

The dismayed country party still clung 
to Peel like drowning sailors to a hfe buoy. 
He was their great hope, the one pilot to 
whom they trusted to weather the storm that 
was rising around them; and the most em- 
barrassing circumstance of all was that the 
great advancing host could not be kept out 
by ramparts mounted with cannon and 
bristling with bayonets. There was not, as 
in the Chartist movement, anything about it 
that could be met by the reading of the Riot 
Act, and by an order to disperse, accentuated 
by a charge of cavalry to follow. A nising 
mob or a gathering of nck-burners miight be 
encountered by calling out the military ; but 
ke could not send the soldiers into a Free 

rade bazaar, and overthrow the tables as if 
they were barricades. 

ne proof of the increasing hold of the 
League on public opinion was soon after 
given in a most satisfactory and practical 
form. The organisation required the sinews 
of war for carrying on its operations. A sum 
of £50,000 was raised by subscriptions with- 
cut any difficulty ; and this was in a time of 


But the Parliamentary battle had as yet 
scarcely The compact phalanx of 
country gentlemen who stood togethenshouldes 
to shoulder to keep out the pernicious Free 
Trade doctrines, gave the Government enor- 
mous majorities in the division lobbies ; and 
though Mr. Vilhers persisted in bringing 
forward his annual motion for the abolition 
of the Corn Laws, he seemed to have as 
httle chance of carrying it as ever. The 
Tory papers raved and howled against the 
Free Traders and all their works. Cobden, 
the most peaceable and kindly, if one of the 
most outspoken of men, was described as 
having risen in his place “to hurl at the 
heads of the Parliamentary landowners of 
England these calumnies and taunts which 
constitute the staple of his addresses to 
farmers.” 

He was fiercely denounced as a Manchester 
money-grubber, under whose blows the land- 
owners of Englard, the representatives by 
blood of the Norman chivalry, the representa- 
tives by election of the industrial interests of 
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the Empire, ignominiously quailed and shrank. 
The basest and most selfish motives were 
attributed to the Manchester school; and 
above all, the readers of the Protectionist 
newspa were entreated to remember that 
the squire was the father and patron of the 
- agricultural community. Codlin the squire 
was the friend, not Short the manufacturer ; 
and the endeavour to procure cheap bread 
for the working man was merely a cloak 
under which the Free Traders were concealing 
their nefarious design to ruin the country 
gentlemen of England, to overthrow the land- 
marks of the constitution (this was a very 
favourite phrase), and to pull down the fabric 
raised by “the wisdom of our ancestors.” 


IMPORTANT RECRUITS TO THE FREE 
TRADE RANKS. 


But the inexorable logic of facts was stronger 
than the ravings of the Morning Post, or of 
the now long defunct Alerning Herald, 
whose hysterical ejaculations were redoubled 
when the League, encouraged by the ready 


response given to its appeal for money, re- 
solved now to raise £ 100,000 for the expenses 
of the next year, and to widen and enlarge 
its lines of proceeding, addmg to the pam- 
phlet :t was distributing a newspaper, in which 
the objects and arguments of the League were 
to be definitely set forth. Great meetings 
had already been held in Drury Lane Theatre, 
in which the Free Trade doctrines, hopes, and 
prospects had been explained to overflowing 
and enthusiastic houses. The proprietors 
had stepped in to prevent the lessee from 
opening the house to the League; but the 
other great theatre, Covent Garden, was at 
that time very much in the condition of the 
halls of Balclutha, so far as desolation was 
concerned ; and the programme of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League included the taking of that 
house for thirty meetings. This was done; 
and the effect was beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of the committee. The speeches 
were delivered by Mr.Cobden, Mr. Bright,who 
was now also in ,Parliament, and by many 
influential and eloquent men among their 
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colleagues. The advocates of Free Trade 
could now boast the adhesion of such men 
as Mr. Pattison, the Liberal member for the 
city of London; Mr. Jones Loyd, afterwards 
Lord Overstone, the great banker ; and Earl 
FitzWilliam, a great landowner. Moreover, 
the meetings in Covent Garden Theatre were 
fully and accurately reported in the London 
press, whose notices, copied into the provincial 
papers, gave its opinions a circulation far wider 


than could be achieved by any distribution of ' 


pamphlets, or even by the publication of the 
Economist. “The enemy increaseth every 
day,” was the rueful conviction that gradually 
forced itself upon the minds of the Protec- 
tionists. And the £100,000 was obtained for 
the General Purposes Fund as promptly and 
easily as the £50,000 had been collected the 
year before. Truly, 1843 was a memorable 
epoch for the Anti-Corn-Law League, which 
mav then be said to have attained its majority. 

During the next year the work was steadily 
and energetically carried on. Trade im- 
proved, and a good harvest brought down 
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MEETINGS 


the price of bread. But here the difficulty 
inseparable from the Corn Laws again made 
itself felt. If corn was cheap, what was to 
become of the farmers? How were they to 
pay their rents? The most obvious device was 
to take it out of the labourers, whose wages 
were accordingly reduced in many districts 
to starvation point ; and the wretched men 
in too many cases sought refuge from their 
misery in acts of violence and incendiarism. 
Lecch’s celebrated cartoon, “the home of the 
rick-burner,” published in Punch at this time, 
made a profound impression. The pitiable 
serf is represented sitting brooding in sullen 
misery before his empty grate ; his wretched 
children crouching in a corner; while the 
corpse of his wife, killed by starvation and 
misery, lies stretched out gaunt and stiff upon 
the floor ; and the thoughts that are passing 
through the man’s mind are indicated by the 
mocking demon who offers him a torch, the 
means of vengeance. But these was a better 
hope looming in the distance than the pros- 
pect of a wild revenge. Even the labourer 
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had awoke to the consciousness that men 
were working to for him and his wife 
and children the inestimable boon of cheap 
food : the gospel of Free Trade was being 
preached to poor, and they heard it 
giadly. 


THE CONDITION OF THE BRITISH LABOURER 
THE INIQUITY OF THE CORN Laws. 


This was forcibly illustrated by some 
remarks of Mr. Bright at one of the great 
meetings in Covent Garden Theatre. 

After commenting on the extraordinary 
statement of an opponent, a landed pro- 
prietor with an income of £8,000, who had 
advanced the astounding declaration that 
were he to come again into the world, and 
had to choose the particular class or rank im 
society to which he would belong, he would 
select that of an agricultural labourer, Mr. 
Bright proceeded: “ Now, what.is the con- 
dition of this agricultural labourer, for whom 
they tell us that Protection is necessary ? He 
lives in a parish, whose owner, it may be, 
has deeply mortgaged it. The estate is let 
to farmers without capital, whose land grows 
almost as much rushes as wheat. The bad 
cultivation of the land provides scarcely any 
employment for the labourers, who become 
more and more numerous in the parish ; the 
competition which there is among these 
labourers for the little employment to be had 
bringing down the wages to the very lowest 

oint at which their lives can be kept in them. 

hey are heart-broken, spirit-broken, des- 
pairing men, They have been accustomed 
to this from their youth, and they see nothing 
in the future which affords a single ray of 
hope. We have attended meetings in those 
districts, and have been received with the 
utmost enthusiasm by those round-frocked 
labourers. They would have carned us from 
the carriage which we had travelled in to the 
hustings ; and if a silly squire or a foolish 
farmer attempted any disturbance or im- 
proper interference, these round-frocked men 
were all around us in an instant, ready to 
defend us ; and I have seen them hustle away 
many a powerful man from the field in which 
the meeting was being held. ... But the 
crowning offence of the system of legislation 
under which we have been living is, thata 
law has been enacted under which it 1s alto- 
gether unavoidable that these industrious 
and deserving men should be brought down 
to so helpless and despairing a condition. 
By withdrawing the stimulus of competition, 
the law prevents the good cultivation of the 
land of our country, and therefore diminishes 
the supply of food which we might derive 
from it. It prevents at the same time the 
m tion of foreign food from abroad, and 
it prevent§ the growth of supplies abroad, 
so that when we are forced to go there for 
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them, they are not to be found. The law is, 
in fact, a law of the most malignantly in- 
genious character. It is fenced about in every 
possibleway. The most demoniacal ingenuity 
could not have invented a scheme more calcu- 
lated to bring millions of the working classes 
of this country to a state of sea pes suffer- 
ing, discontent, and insubordination, than 
the Corn Laws which we are opposing.” The 
speaker then reminded his hearers of the 
national struggle made two centuries before 
by the English nation, when a despotic and 
treacherous monarch assumed to himself the 
right to levy taxes without the consent of 
Parliament and the people ; and indignantly 
asked if, when their ancestors refused to be 
the bondmen of a king, they would consent 
to be the born thralls of an aristocracy, or 
whether they would not by a manly and 
united expression of public opinion put an 
end at once and for ever to that giant wrong? 


FUTILE REMEDIES; THE HouR OF 
TRIUMPH AT LAST. 


The Protectionist cause was made worse 
by the remedies for agricultural famine pro- 
eet in high quarters. The Duke of 

orfolk suggested curry-powder ; aereverend 
Dean considered that swedes and mangold 
wurzel would make excellent food for the 
labourer. On the whole, the people thought un- 
taxed bread would be better than either. At 
last an event occurred which, as the writer 
of the ‘‘ History of our Own Times” has ably 
expressed it, “‘ forced Peel’s hand.” In 1845, 
the potato disease brought famine upon Ire- 
land, and it became absolutely necessary to 
open the ports to foreign corn ; and then the 
League saw that the maintenance of the Corn 
Laws was henceforth impossible. Sir Robert 
Peel, unable to get his Cabinet to acquiesce 
in what he considered the necessity for im- 
mediate action, resigned on the goth of 
December; and Lord John Russell being 
sent for to form an administration, failed, as 
he had done before. Then Sir Robert re- 
turned to power, by the Queen’s command ; 
and the impressive scene took place which 
has been described in the opening paragraph. 
In oe of the vituperation and invective 
lavished upon him by those who in their 
bitter disappointment accused him of having 
betrayed their confidence, the Prime Minister 
carried a budget, with the total repeal of the 
Corn Laws asits chief feature; and with the 
triumphant passage of that budget through 
Parliament, the reason for which the Anti- 
Corn-Law League had been called into being 
ceased to exist; and ata meeting at Manchester 
on the 2nd of July, 1846, it was proposed by 
Mr. Cobden to wind up the affairs of the 
association, which was accordingly done, its 
tio having been triumphantly brought toa 

ose. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 





During all his | and distinguished 
career as a statesman, Sir Robert Peel had 
never done a der thing than the abolition 
of the Corn Laws; and his action in this 
matter was the more honourable as it was a 
distinct vindication of the rights of conscience 
against political iency. Sir Robert was 
far too experienced a politician not to know 
thoroughly the price he might be called upon 
to pay for his action in this matter; how 
many friends he would alienate, and to what 
an amount of misconstruction and reproach 
he would lay himself open. He could, in- 
deed, hardly have anticipated the concen- 
trated malignity with which Mr. Disraeli 
pursued him to the end of the Session; or 
the extent to which that honourable member’s 
tirades would be cheered by delighted country 
gentlemen, wondering that one small head 
could carry all he knew in the way of cpi- 

atic invective ; but that he expected 
to be heavily censured, he openly stated in 
his memorable spcech, when the great mea- 
sure that set corn free was passed. 

lt was a grand speech, and worthy of the 
occasion on which it was delivered. The 
generous sentiments it expressed came with 

ouble ferce from the lips of a man whose 
oratory was foe somewhat cold and 
unimpassioned, more calculated to convince 
the reason than to rouse enthusiasm. The 
noble tribute paid to one of the chiefs of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League certainly displays no 
tokens of the self-glonfication and pique with 
which the late Lord Beaconsfield charged it. 
On the contrary, it reads like the utterance 
of a great man, raised above all party con- 
siderations by the umportance and solemnity 
of the moment. 

“The name which ought to be, and which 
will be, associated with the success of these 
measures,” said Peel, “is the name of the 
man who, acting, I believe, from pure and 
disinterested motives, has advocated their 
cause with untiring energy, and with appeals 
to reason, enforced by an eloquence the more 
to be admired because it is unaffected and 
unadorned,—the name of Richard Cobden.” 
And, then, as though conscious that he was 
standing almost at the close of his political 
career, and that his tenure of power would 
cease and determine with the passing of the 

t measure with which his memory would 

always identified for good or for evil, he 
expressed that lofty and generous hope that 
since has been so fully realised. “It ma 
be,” said the great statesman, “that I sha 
leave a name sometimes remembered with 
expressions of goodwill in those places which 
are the abode of men whose lot it is to labour 
and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow,—a name remembered with expres- 
sions of goodwil] when they shall recreate 
their exhausted strength with abundant and 
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untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no 
longer leavened with a sense of injustice.” 

Better words conld not have been spoken 
to be associated with the memory of a great 
national benefit. And they were spoken in 
good season; for the price paid by Peel for 
the passing of the measure was nothing less 
than the Premiership itself. He had judged 
quite rightly when he said that he should be 
exposed to heavy censure for what he had 
done, especially by the monopolists whose 
interest lay in the maintenance of protcction. 
By a soalition of some of his former par- 
tisans with his avowed oppanens during the 
same Session, he was defeated by a majority 
of more than seventy on the question of the 
Coercion Bill, and went out of office, to be 
succeeded by Lord John Russell. The re- 
mainder of his career was passed in the cold 
shade of Opposition; and less than four 
years afterwards a lamentable accident de- 
prived him of life ; and the country had to 
bewail the loss of an upright, talented, and 
indefatigable public servant. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


More than a generation has gone by since 
the day when the triumph of Free Trade was 
assured in England. The time, therefore, 
has been amply sufficient to test the merits 
of the system; and the soundness of the 
policy on which it is based has stood the 
ordeal of experience, and the inexorable trial 
of facts and figures. 

The majority of those who took a leading 
part in the struggle have passed away in 
the course of nature ; but some of them yet 
remain; and the foremost of the survivors, 
Mr. Bright, has taken the opportunity, on 
the occasion of a well-deserved public cele- 
bration of the seventieth anniversary of his 
birthday, to give a summary of the work of 
the great movement with which he was so 
brilliantly connected ; and no one surely has 
a greater right to speak with authority on 
such a subject. A few extracts from his 
remarks will elucidate what Free Trade has 
done for the county: 

_Mr. Bright recalled what the League had 
done. He said: “ Now, forty years ago—I 
must look round the room and see how many 
men there are who can recollect things forty 
years ago—the landed interest, as it was 
called, comprising, I suppose, land owners 
and tenant farmers, doubted all that we 
recommended, feared all that we be ec 
to do, and they were distinctly of opinion 
that our principles and our plans were 
wholly hostile, if not destructive, to their 
interests. That was the view when we 
began the agitation. But in 1846 the change 
was not very considerable, when the agita- 
tion came to a close, for 4t that time no 
doubt the bulk of the landed proprietors and 
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of the tenant farmers of a pes were 


posed to the of the Corn Laws 
which Str Robert Bee! carried ; because ou; 
of the whole of his majority in the 


House of Commons, I think he only took 
about eighty votes, which, added to the 
votes of the Liberal party, enabled him to 
carry that Bill through Parliament. We 
had not converted them, therefore, in 1846 ; 
we merely vanquished them. We had 
created so much opinion among the various 
classes of the country that, aided by the 
terrible catastrophe-of the Irish famine, the 
land proprietors and the tenant farmers had 
to succumb. The Corn Law was repealed, 
and the landed interest was thrown upon its 
own resources, and was ex to the com- 
petition which until now it has met, I believe, 
without any very great suffering.” 

With regard to the idea that Protection 
could ever again become the policy of the 
country, the speaker quoted the words 
recently uttered st a meeting of the East 
Lothian farmers, by Mr. Harper, the 
president on the occasion, who said : “ Now, 
gentlemen, I may say at once that no relief 
can ever be expected from the imposition of 
a duty on grain or cattle, or by trying to 
raise up by any unnatural process the price 
of those articles to the people of this coun- 
try. The policy of Free Trade in these 
matters is irrevocably settled. The idea of 
taxing the whole community for the benefit 
of a class would not now be tolerated, and 
the Government or Parliament that could 
succeed in doing so, must be prepared for 
a revolution which would be at once short, 
sharp, and decisive.” 

The enormous increase in the prosperity of 
the country 1s strikingly given in com- 
parison drawn between the England of 1840, 
and the country at the present day. The 
orator said: “In the year 1840 the country 
was suffering a good deal from bad harvests. 
The people were suffering because their 
bread was twice as dear as it ought to have 
been. The farmers did not complain, for 
they were selling what they produced at 
twice as much as it was really worth. The 
exports from this country to foreign countries 
at that time of all the produce of Great 
Britain and Ireland was £51,000,000. I 
won't pretend to explain to you what fifty- 
one millions mean, because I don’t know 
It is so big a sum that you 
can’t measure it or imagine it. ‘You can 


' only talk about it. What are the exports 
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now? Instead of being fifty-one millons 
they amount to close upon, if not quite, two 
hundred millions sterling, so that the whole 
trade of the country, so far as its foreign 
trade goes, has in fourfold within 
that time. And, as a matter of course, the 
home trade must have enormously increased 
at the same time, because so great an 
increase of foreign trade has brought such 
great wealth to the country that the home 
trade has increased during that time in 


quite as great proportion as the foreign trade 
has done. 


“There is another point, which is one of 
extraordinary interest, and it shows, I think, 
that no class in this country suffered so 
much by the ancient policy of protection as 
the working classes, and that no other class 
in this country has gained so much as they 
have gained during the last forty years by 
the adoption of the new policy. Now, I tell 
you that in these days it was the commonest 
thing in the world for country gentlemen, 
members of the House of Peers, and feeble- 
minded folk of that day to say that nothing 
could be done except by way of emigration. 
They did not say that if you brought more 
loaves into the country more people could be 
fed. That is what we said. They said No; 
the people are too numerous; there is no 
employment for them; they ought to emi- 
grate, and what the Government should do 
should be to establish colonies alkeoad and 
take the people abroad. 

“Well, a good many people have emi- 
grated from that time to this, but what does 
the census say of the actual state of the 
population? It says that in 1840 the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain were 18,330,000. Just 
bear that in mind. In 1879 the population 
of Great Britain was estimated at 28,792,000 
—that is, that the increase is nearly 
10,000,000. The people did not go abroad, 
but stayed at home, and the law was altered 
so that bread could come here, and a great 
many other things could come here, and 
trade extended, and the people have added 
more than ten millions to the population in 
forty years, and there has been a continual 
demand for labour; and I have no doubt 
that some of these people who forty years 
ago wanted a general system of emigration 
have got now some other nostrum or some 
other scheme equally absurd and equally im- 
possible to apply to your oak d 
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JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN. | 


N the glow of a July morning, 1099, the 
advanced guard of the first army of 
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. At their feet was the deep, dry ravine, through 
‘ which the brook Kedron had ceased to flow, 
dried up by the heat of the sun. Before them 
' were the massive walls and towers of “the 
city set upon a hill,” and nsing above them 
the dome of the mosque of Omar, reared by 
infidel hands on the site of the magnificent 


Temple of Solomon. In that bright hght of 
dawn, the sun, a et the Mount of 


Olives, made the city beautiful. The minarets 


the Crusaders looked upon Jerusalem. | 


the mosque gleamed in the early sunlight ; 
the flat-roofed houses became picturesque : 
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with light and shade; and the cornfields and 
fig-trees on the slopes beyond the gates, 
where the Divine One had walked and talked 
a thousand years before, wore the beauty of 
the older time. It was “Jerusalem the 
Golden,” Jerusalem the Sacred, of which 
dim and uncertain pictures had been pre- 
sented by pilgrims who had returned to 
Europe from the far East—which priests and 
preachers had tried to see through the haze 
of legend. 

Those who had first reached the eminence 
were speedily followed by others. Fatigue 
and suffering—and the warriors and pilgrims 
had endured enough of each—wewe forgotten 
now that the goal was reached. Armed 
knights, with battered armour, frayed plumes, 
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pearance 


and dented shields, urged their weary steeds 
to a last effort ; footmen, more lightly armed, 
pressed forward eagerly; and pilgrims, a 
motley host, old men, weak women, children 
even, toiled up the steep ascent and over 
the rocky ground till they reached the ridges 
and looked upon the city where David had 
reigned, and where the Divine Son of David 
had taught and piayed and died. 

Then warriors and pilgmms, noble and 
bascboin,-- Godfrey of Bouillon, Count Ray- 
mond of Thoulouse, Robert of Normandy 
{the Conqueror’s eldest son), Robert of 
Flandets, Tancred, forty thousand knights 
and men it-arms,—fell upon their knees, and 
“poured out their tears on the consecrated 
201.” Then rose the chant of the monks and 
priests above the subdued sobbings of sup- 
pressed emotion, and the strain floated on 
the air to the towers and mosques whcre 
Saracen sentrics watched, and the Moslems 
grayed with their faces turned to Mecca. 


PILGRIMAGES TO THE HoLy LAND. 


Four years earlier, Western Europe was 
ablaze with anger and enthusiasm; for 
intelligence had arrived that pilgrims to the 
shrines so sacred to Christendom had been 
ecrucliy maltreated. For three centuries, 
although the Mahometan Ahassides and 
Fatumites had held the city, they had freely 
yermitted Christians to visit Jerusalem, and 

ad even with a stately courtesy set apart 
nearly one-fourth of the city, including the 
Church of the Resurrection, the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the great Latin convent, as a 
Christian quarter. There is a record, that 
anone year, 1064, seven thousand pilgrims, 
old and vouny, men and women and chil- 
dren, had visited Jerusalem, to pray at the 
Sepulchre and weep at Calvary. A year later, 
frerce ‘lurcomans, Meahomeuine in creed, but 
very Ciferent trom the cultured Arabians they 
wlis duced, had captured the sacred city, and 
gnassacred a large number of the inhabitants. 
“Lhe Chi suans woe ctuclly oppres-ed ; those 
who escaped with Ive were robbed and 
ansulied ; their worship was iidiculed and 
interrupted, and the priests of the Chaich 
of the Sepulchre diagged by the hair of ther 
head to dungeons, and there left to dhe. 
Pagiuims as they arrived, all unknowing of 
what had happened, were plundered, im- 
pnson d,andaill-treatcd. Some, indeed, weie 
allowed to visit the shrine of the Sepulchre 
af they cou'd pay biead pieces of gold for the 
privilecc ; fthey could not, they were driven 
from the citv to starve in the wilderness 
wA few reached the coast and contrived to 

eturn to Euiope, in some instances many 

ars aften they liad set out on the pilgrimage, 
helped by the charity of ship-masters and 
the people of the countries through which 
chey made their way. 
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PETER THE HERMIT. 


Among those who had made the journey 
and witnessed the cruelties to which the 
Christians were subjected in Jerusalem, was 
one of those retnarkable men who have now 
and again made their mark on history, and f 
becn raised by their marvellous power o! 
exciting beep enthusiasm to leadership. 
A man of gentle birth, a native of Amiens, 
educated in Paris and in Italy, Peter-- 
known to all time as Peter the Hermit, no 
other surname or title is on record—had been 
a soldier, but retired from the army, marricd, 
and had children. His wite diced; and 
sorrow, it may be, quickening natural inclina- 
tion for a life of religious contemplation and 
work, he became a monk, and afterwards a 
hermit. After a time he quitted his retreat, 
and, perhaps alone, living on such alms as 
were se!dom refused to “holy men,” perhaps 
in the company of a pilgrim band, to whom 
he was the spiritual guide and leader, he 
passed thiough southern Europe, and crossed 
the seas of the Levant to Syna; then, by 
the way of many a scene of sacred story, he 
reached Jerusalem, only to fin@ how Chris- 
tlans were maltreated. His soul, once 
tranquil and devout, was fired with indigna- 
tion and «a new-born zeal to avenge the 
insult tu lus Master. Small in body, mean 
in aspect, this energetic man, roused to 
heroic ardour and almost superhuman 
strenyth, regardless of all danveis and all 
sufferings, holding his hfe as nothing in 
comparison with the work he had to do, 
returned to the Western world, made his way 
to Rome, and there, at the feet of Pope 
Urban II., told his ternble story. It was 
listened to; and the Pope authorized him to 
appre! to Christendom to form an armed 
coni deration to rescue Sion from the spoiler, 
and the sacred Calvary from the cruel and 
insulting infidel. Thus sanctioned, Peter 
traversed Italy and crossed the Alps. In 
the market-places of towns, by the roadside, 
wherever he could collect an audience, the 
llermit—no longer a fitting name, for he was 
a powerful leader, not a lonely recluse—told 
how Christian men and women, holy priests 
and pious pilgrims, were tortured and slain 
by the crucl followers of the accursed false 
Prophet. No detail, we may be sure, was 
spared, no incident of horror toned down. 
‘L hen, with the fervour born of an enthusiasm 
which from continuous dwelling on one 
subject had become almost frantic in its 
eacitement, and eloquence, with which he 
was so strangely gifted, he called upon all to 
aid in the great work. The noble summoned 
his retainers, the workman left his anvil and 
bench, the burghers of the busy towns took 
down their swords from their resting-place 
and guded themselves for warfare; women 
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wept hysterically, and beat their breasts 
in sympathetic anguish when the powerful 
appeal was made. A Frenchman by birth, 
an Italian by training, a wanderer in many 
countries, Peter spoke to all in their native 
language or patois; and, riding on an ass 
and holding aloft a cross, was followed by a 
mighty host shouting to be led to Jerusalem. 
Where was the holy city they knew not, how 
many leagues of land and water must be 
crossed they knew not, but they knew that 
those who worshipped Christ were being 
maityred by those who worshipped “ Ma- 
hound,” and they asked to know no more. 
Peter's preaching, says Milman, “appealed 
to every passion,—to valour and shame, to 
indignation and pity, to the pride of the 
warrior, to the compassion of the man, the 
relizion of the Christian, to the love of the 
brethren, to the hatred of the unbeliever, 
aggravated by his insulting tyranny, to 
reverence for the Redeemer and the saints, 
to the desire of expiating sin, to the hope of 
eternal life.” 

In France especially was indignation 
mingled with enthusiasm. A council of the 
Church wag held at Clermont, at which 
Pope Urban himsclf was present, and de- 
hvered a harangue well calculated to fan the 
flame. All Western Christendom was aroused 
and an enormous host, scarcely to be called 
an army, so rude and undisciplined were the 
men, assembled from all parts of Europe. 
Peter himself took the command of one por- 
tion; the other had a far abler leader, in a 
nihtary sense, known as Walter the Penniless, 
probably one of those daring, experienced 
soldiers of fortune who abounded in that age. 
Peter, however, was the ruling spirit. He led 
the host through Hungary ; and the Hunga- 
rians were found to be ready to oppose them. 
Probably, in his zeal, the Hermit had over- 
looked the necessity of providing food for the 
half-savage legions who followed him; and 
they provided it in rough and ready fashion 
for themselves. The people of the countries 
south of the Danube objected to the invasion 
of the pilgrims as they mht have objected 
to a cloud of locusts, and fighting ensued. 
Peter’s followers were defeated at Semlin, 
but contmued their disorderly march, and at 

. length reached Constantinople, the capital of 
, the Eastern Empire. The Emperor Alexis, 
‘hot disposed to “welcome the coming,” 
| deemed it expedient to “speed the parting, 
{ guests.” He gave Peter and his host (con- 
siderably diminished in number by deser- 
tions, death in battle, starvation, and sickness) 
supplies to help them on their way. They 
crossed the Bosphorus, and near Nice, or 
Nicxwa (famous as the seat of two great 
Councils of the Church), the modern Isnek, 
they were encountered ‘xy a Mahometan 
army under Sultan Solyman, and terribly 
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defeated. The remnant wandered on, a 
mere rabble of enthusiasts, daily diminishing 
in number from disease, starvation, and the 
attacks of predatory bands. Peter himsclf 
and a few hundreds only of the many thousands 
who followed him in Italy and Germany, 
knelt with the army of the Crusaders and 
returned thanks for having lived to see 
Jerusalem. 


THE FIRST CRUSADE. 


That army, in the ranks of which might be 
found the ablest warriors, the most renowned 
nobles of Western Europe, was an outcome 
of the same enthusiasm which had so wonder- 
fully helped the Hermit ; but it was an enthu- 
siasm acting i eared of military organization 
and directed by statesmen and experienced 
leaders. Six bodies were collected and 
equipped, and led by some of the most dis- 
tinguished warriors of the time,— Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine ; Hugh, Count 
of Vermandois, brothcr of King Philip of 
France ; Robert, Duke of Normandy, son of 
Wilham the Conqueror; Count Robert of 
Flanders ; Bohemund, Prince of Tarentum, 
son of the more famous Guiscard ; and Count 
Raymond of Toulouse. The place of rendez- 
vous for the allied armies, the first Crusaders 
(so named for wearing a red cross on the 
right shoulder), was Constantinople. Cross- 
ing into Asia Minor, they captured, on the 
24th of June, 1097, Nice, the capital of Sultan 
Solyman ; and then marched, experiencing 
little opposition, to Antioch, which they be- 
sieged and captured after a weary siege of 
seven months. The valiant Crusaders had 
little more respect for the quality of mercy 
than had the grimmest of the Mahometans 
they encountcred ; and when they entered 
the town as conquerors, they celebrated their 
victory, and revenged themselves for the toil 
of the long siege, by slaughtering the inhabi- 
tants without regard to age or sex. 

They were scarcely satiated with their horrid 
work, the last shrieks of the dying had scarcely 
died away into silence, when the Crusaders 
found that they were themselves besieged, for 
a releving force of 200,000 Mahometans, 
sent by the Sultan of Persia, arrived. Soon 
the Crusaders were in desperate straits. 
Food was scanty, the most loathsome sub- 
stances were consumed, and disease broke out, 
arising from the foul state of the city, in 
which dead bodies lay in heaps putrefying in 
the furnace-like heat of a Syrian summer. 
Thousands of the more fainthearted escaped 
over the walls in the darkness of night, 
eluded the enemy, and months afterwards” 
appeared in the great cities of Europe in rags 
and miscry,—how they found their Way thither 
they could scarcely tell,—and told how sorely 
the Crusaders, the flower of European chivalry, 
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knights’and men who remained in 
Antioch were made of sterner stuff, and more 
worthily showed “the mettle of their pasture.” 
They could but die, and better to fall, if it 
must be so, overpowered by numbers in the 
open field, than to die like cowards behind 
the walls of the beleagured city. They 
gallied out; and with longsword, axe, and 
mace, they dashed at the Mahometan hosts, 
drove them with great slaughter from the 
ground, raised their proud war-cry, “ Deus 
vult,” “God wills it,” as they trampled on 
the dead and dying warriors of the Crescent, 
and pursued the Sying remnant of the enemy 
till the weary and starving steeds could no 
longer bear the steel-clad knights. 


ADVANCE TO JERUSALEM. 


The way to Jerusalem was now open fo the 
Christian army. The Crusaders marched for 
three hundred miles from Antioch to Jaffa, 
keeping near the coast for the convenience of 
obtaining supplies from the Italian trading 
vessels which touched at the ports. The 
strongholds were deserted by the Mahometan 
emirs, who fled at the approach of the in- 
vaders. From Jaffa they crossed in an 
easterly direction to Jerusalem. “ With 
devout and awful curiosity,” we read, “the 
rude warriors of Europe now traversed a 
region filled with places which hourly recalled 
some sacred association, and at length the 
Holy City burst upon their enraptured gaze.” 

So came it that twenty thousand Cru- 
saders, with the wretched remnant of the 
Hermit’s legions, and a camp following of pil- 

ms and others, knelt onthe ridges near the 

ount of Olives, and prayed and wept on 
that July day, in the last year of the eleventh 


century. 

All the leaders of the six divisions of the 
great Crusadearmy were not there ; Bohemund 
of Tarentum had quitted the expedition, but 
his most famous follower, the ‘Tancred of the 
Italian poets, remained. The acknowledged 
leader was Godfrey of Bouillon. He had 
achieved a martial renown which few knights 
could rival; had taken part in the wars 
waged by the great Emperor Henry IV., in 
Germany and in Italy, and had slain the 
r, Rudolph of Swabia, with his own 
hand,in the decisive fight at Wolksheim. 


| When the Crusade was proclaimed, Godfrey 
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was onc of the first to answertothe call. To 
raise money for the equipment of his contin- 
gent to the army, he mortgaged the duchy 
of Bouillon to the Bishop of Liege. 

No time was lost in beginning the attack 
on Jerusglem ; but the Crusaders soon found 
that a pe capture cr mya so 
strong was the position, and so repared 
and resolute the Moslem garrison. ih vain 


the knights and barry followers ig nibs 
to force thegates to ram- 
were beaten down agg Bit 

of missiles the walls, on which the Ma- 
hometans displayed the the l of 
defiled with Mad- 


by the insult, the Crusaders again 
rushed to the assault, only to leave heaps of 
dead in the ravine at the foot of the wall. 
It was evident to the leaders that proper 
appliances for a siege must be constructed ; 
but no timber could be obtained near the 
spot, and detachments of the force were sent 
to the beautiful weoded valley of Shechem, 
thirty miles distant, to procure material for 
the movable towers and battering rams. 
The large trees were dragged by main force 
to the camp, and, with the help of a number 
of Genoese sailors, collected from the vessels 
lying off the coast, the necessary engines were 
constructed. 

While this work was going on, the sufferings 
of the besiegers and followers of the camp 
were intense. The scorching sun had dried 
up the brooks, and the garrison had filled up 
the wells beyond the walls. A maddening 
thirst was felt by all. Parties* were sent off 
to procure water, if possible, from distant 
springs ; and when small quantities werc 
brought to the camp, a draught was purchased 
by a piece of gold. The poor wretches who 
had nothing to give eagerly licked up the 
morning dews, or dug holes in the ground 
that they might press their oles lips 
against the moist earth, The Genoese 
sailors, aided by the labour of the men- 
at-arms, worked well, and forty days after 
the arrival of the Crusaders, all was ready for 
the grand assault. 


THE SIEGE AND SLAUGHTER. 


Day after day they had witnessed on the 
wall the defiled sign of salvation ; day after 
day they had heard the Moslems’ shouts of 
defiance and jeers at their faith; and they 
were excited to an inexpressible fury. A huge 
tower on wheels, propelled by the force of a 
hundred or more strong arms, bore Godirey, 
Robert of Normandy, and their companions- 
in-arms to the walls. At another part, the 
Count of Thoulouse led the attack. The 
garrison hurled heavy missiles, and poured 
out Greek fire on the devoted assailants. The 
war-shout of the soldiers of the Cross was 
answered by the wild cries of the savage 
Turcoman believers inthe Prophet. Godfrey’s 
tower almost touched the ramparts, a bridge 
was thrown across, and the brave leader and 
his band leapt upon the walls, A short, sharp 
struggle, and the footing was secure. The 
Moslem warriors fell in heaps beneath the 
blows of the axe and longsword ; and in a 
few moments after Godfrey had rushed across 
the frail bridge, his banner, planted by his 
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own hands, swayed in the wind on the eastern 
rampart of Jerusalem. 

On the other side; Count Raymond of 
Thoulouse had been equally successful in 
his attack. The walls were gained, the gates 
forced or thrown open from the inside, and 
the Crusaders pressed intothe city. Further 
resistance was impossible; Jerusalem was 
won, and the banner of the Cross was raised, 
with a shout of triumph, on the battlements 
where for forty days the sacred symbol had 
been mocked at by the infidels. 

Then e terrible work of the 
avenger. white banner of the Cross 
floated above ; but the soldiers of the Cross 
were red-handed and red-hearted,—the blood 
that bespattered their armour was not only that 
of the Moslem warriors they had slain on the 
ramparts, but of the panic-stricken citizens, 
the old and young, the mother and child, 
they slaughtered in the streets. The Via 
Dolorosa, with its sacred memories of agonies, 
was again a way of weeping ; and shrieks of 
terror, dying groans, and the shouted curses 
of the maddened conquerors, mingled in the 
narrow streets that led to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. There was a wildrush of 
fugitives to the Mosque of Omar, on Mount 
Moriah, the site of the temple of Solomon, 
where they hoped to find safety. But the 
assailants followed ; the mounted knights 
(for by this time their horses had been 
brought in through the gates) dashed amon 
the affrighted crowd, trampling down an 
slaying indiscriminately. Into the broadarea 
surrounding the mosque, the sacred enclosure, 
fled the trembling crowd, pursued by the 
horsemen, shouting “ Deus vul¢!” and at 
every shout a victim fell. One of the chef 
actors in this terrible massacre boasted in a 
letter to the Pope that they rode up to their 
horses’ knees in the blood of the infidels, and 
that within the precincts of the mosque ten 
thousand fugitives were slain. Altogether, if 
we may believe the most moderate of the 
chroniclers of this termble day, quite twenty 
thousand were massacred—an almost incre- 
dible number, considering the limited size of 
the city ; but, making allowance for exaggera- 
tion, the besetting sin of medizval (and, in- 
deed, of many other) narrators, it is but too 
probable that nearly all the inhabitants were 
massacred. In Tasso’s “Jerusalem De- 
livered” (Fairfax’s Translation) we read :— 


‘* The victors’ ire destroyed the faithless crew, 
From street to street, and chased from gate to gate, 
But of the sacked town the image true 
Who can describe, or paint the woful state ? 

Or with fit words this spectacle express 
Who can? or tell the city s great distress ? 


** Blood, murder, death, each street, house, church, 
ed,— e ° 
There heaps of slain appear, there mountains high, 


There underneath th’ unburied hills up-piled 
Of bodies dead, the living buried lie ; 
‘There the sad mother with her tender 
Doth tear her tresses loose, complain, and fly.” 


That is a picture sketched by a poet who de- 
voted his genius to the glorification of G : 
Tancred, and the rest of the Crusaders, and, 
in imitation of the older epics, in which super- 
natural assistance eaeioe | figured, repre- 
sented the Archangel Mi as fighting 
with them. 

As the evening of that memorable day 
drew near, the new masters of the sacred 
city, satiated with blood, thought that the 
time was come for devotion. To quote 
an able recent writer, “ Duke Godfrey, after 
himself staining the example of heroic cou- 
rage with merciless slaughter, threw aside his 
reeking sword, washed his bloody hands, 
exchanged his armour for a white linen tunic 
and, with bare head and bare feet, repaired 
in pious humiliation to the Church of the 
Sepulchre, and the whole host in turn, dis- 
rene their arms and purifying their persons 
from the signs of recent slaughter, moved in 
procession to the hill of Calvary.” Then 
they marched out of the city, and elalra 
themselves on the slopes of the Mount of 
Olives, while Peter the Hermit uttered a 
terrible thanksgiving, and preached about 
the triumph of the Cross. 

The work was not accomplished. There 
were yet some fugitives who had secreted 
themselves, some Jews who had sought safety 
in the synagogues, and listened, fear-stricken 
behind the barred doors to the shouts and 
wails without. On the following mornin 
the slaughter was renewed. Women wit 
infants at the breast, and orphaned children, 
were dragged from their hiding-places, and 
pitilessly butchered, except a few whom the 
Count of Thoulouse reserved as slaves. The 
synagogues were burned, the Jews within 
perishing in the flames, and pillage went hand 
in hand with slaughter. 


THE LATIN KINGDOM. 


Eight days afterwards, Godfrey of Bouillon 
was selected by the leaders King of Jerusalem; 
and so was founded that Latin kingdom, which 
at first comprising little more than the city 
of Jerusalem, was gradually extended by con- 

uest until it included nearly the whole of 

alestine. A eee resembling Norman- 
French was established—there were few left 
to speak in the tongue with which the 
slaughtered thousands cried for mercy; laws 
(known as “the assize of Jerusalem ”) in ac- 
cordance with the feudal spirit of the time 
were drawn up, and Jerusalem became a 
patriarchate of the Church, and Bethlehent 
a bishopric. It is said that Godfrey declined 
to use the royal style, although it*was gene- 
rally accorded by others, but preferred to call 
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himself “Defender and Guardian of the Holy | 


He refused to be crowned; for he 

would not ‘‘wear a crown of gold where the 

Saviour had worn a crown of thorns.” He 

died (it was suspected from the action of 

‘yoison) in July 1100, aged 42, and was 
uried on Mount Calvary. 

These events have been dwelt on, for they 
were the prelude to that remarkable episode 
of history, the rise and fall of the Knights 
Templars, whose history is now to be 
sketched. 


HELPING THE PILGRIMS. 


When tardily—for in those days news 
ttravelled slowly—the princes and people of 
'Europe were informed of the capture of 
‘Jerusalem, the desire to make the pilgrim- 
‘age, checked for a time by the report of the 
danger to be encountered, revived with in- 
‘creased enthusiasm. Crowds of pilgrims, of 
‘both sexes, including many children, dragged 
‘their weary limbs across Europe, from Eng- 
iland, France, Germany, and Italy, to the 
ports where they could obtain a passage to 
ithe Syrian coast. They hoped to find the 
lroad to the holy city open, and knew little 
jof the dangers which awaited them. At 
‘Jerusalem, indeed, the Christians were mas- 
'ters; but in the sy cae and byeways of 
‘Palestine lurked Mussulman robbers, in- 
flamed by a spirit of revenge, and greedy of 
even such wretched plunder as the poor pil- 
grims could yield. Bedouins, too, those sons 
of the desert, whose hand was and is “ against 
every man,’ attacked the caravans of pilgrims, 
and left them naked to perish. 


City.” 


THE BROTHFRHOOD OF ST. JOHN. 


About fifty years before the capture of 
Jerusalem by Godfrey, some Italian merchants 
who traded in the East, pitying the condition 
of the poor pilgrims who were permitted by 
the Egyptian caliphs to reside in the city, 
founded a hospital for their reception and 
entertainment, which was placed under the 
care of monks of the Order of St. Benedict. 
Another hospital was afterwards erected, and 
dedicated to St. John the Compassionate, who 
had been patriarch of Alexandna ; and the 
brethren who ministered there adopted a 
peculiar organization, and wore as a distinc- 
uve dress, black mantles with a white cross 
on the breast. When the Turcoman tribes 
obtained possession of Jerusalem, the good 
brothers had no home there, and then they 
assumed a new character, and joining the 
Crusaders, fought bravely in their ranks, 
taking in the capture of the city. It 1s 
probable they partially resumed their occu- 
pation as entertainers of the poor pilgrims ; 
and their erample appears to have stimulated 
at a later period, about eighteen years after 
the siege, two French Knights, who had also 
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shared in the great pape fa to undertake 
the duty of protecting pilgrims from the pre- 
datory Moslems and Bedouins. 


ORIGIN OF THE TEMPLARS. 


Hugues de Payens, or Paganés, and Geof- 
froi de St. Omer, were the two, and seven 
other French Knights united with them in 
the duty. It has been stated, but not on 
certain authority, that they had all been at 
one time inembers of the fraternity of St. 
John. They voluntarily made vows of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity, and added an en- 
gagement to fight against the infidels. Their 
yoverty was symbolized by a device repre- 
acne two knights riding on one horse; 
and a legend has thence arisen that Payens 
and St. Omer were really so poor that they 
could only own one horse between them. If 
that were the case, the animal must have 
been a steed of amazing powers, for certainly 
one armed knight was ordinarily a sufficient 
load. Adopting the name of the Poor Soldiers 
of the Holy City, the Knights made a solemn 
compas between themselves to aid one 
another in clearing the highway of robbers 
and in protecting and assisting pilgrims. 

For six or seven years these knights un- 
aided discharged their appointed task bravely. 
Many a Turkand Bedouin bit the dust before 
them; and many pilgrims reached Jcrusalem 
in safety, blessing the Poor Soldiers. Then 
other knights joined them, and they assumed 
the importance of a regularly constituted 
body, with De Payens as Master. In 1118, 
Baldwin, the successor of Godfrey as King of 
Jerusalem, granted them a residence within 
the sacred enclosure of the Temple, on 
Mount Monah, and in place of their former 
designation, they now claimed the name of 
the Knighthood of the Temple of Solomon. 
Increasing rapidly in number, they added to 
their duties the defence of Jerusalem, of the 
Eastern Church, and of all the holy places; 
and De Payens, the chief of the rehgious 
and wanlike society, was styled Master of 
the Temple—a title which has remained from 
that day to this, and is now borne by the 
eminent clergyman who resides in the Temple, 
Flcet Strect, and preaches in the old church. 


RULES OF THE ORDER. 


Baldwin, estimating the value of this new 
society, to which many of the most renowned 
knights in Jerusalem were attaching them- 
selves, desired to obtain ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion and control for what might prove a too 

werful organization if quite independent. 
The most conspicuous individual figure in 
the Western Church at that time was 
Bernard of Clairvaux, the saintly ascetic 
afterwards canonized ; and to him Baldwin 
sent two of the Knights of the Temple, 
asking him to intercede with the Pope for 
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the purpose of obtaining a confirmation of 
the establishment of the new Order, and rules 
for its guidance. Bernard appears to have 
at once interested himself in the matter, for 
shortly afterwards De Payens, St. Omer, and 
four others went to Rome, where they were 
‘reated with much honour, and invited by Pope 
Honorius to attend the Council at Troyes, 
in 1128. The result of the visit was that 
Bernard was entrusted by the Pope with the 
task of framing rules in accordance with 
which the Order was to be regularly con- 
stituted. 

These rules were lengthy, and included a 
lange number of details; but the most im- 
portant regulations may be briefly sum- 
marized. _Self-mortification, fasting, and 
prayer, were enjoined on the members of the 
Order, as well as regular devotional cxer- 
cises.) They were to attend matins, vespers, 
and all the services of the Church, 1n order 
that, “being tefreshed and satisfied with 
heavenly food, and stablished with heavenly 
precepts, after the consummation of the 
Divine mysteries, none might be afraid of 
the fight, but be prepared for the crown.” 
Silence was to be observed in the refectory 
and domitory, except it should be absolutely 
necessary to speak. The professed Knights, 
both in winter and summer, were to wear, if 
the, could be procured, white garments, 
“that those who have cast behind them a 
dark life may know that they are to com- 
mend themselves to the Creator by a pure 
and white hfe.” No gold or silver, “the 
mark of private wealth,” was to be seen on 
bridle, breastplate, or spear, nor should any 
brother buy such ornaments. If they were 
bestowed on them, the gold or silver was to 
be so coloured that “its splendour and 
beauty may not impart to the wearer an 
appearance of arrogance beyond his fellows.” 
Thev were not to communicate with relations 
without permission of the Master, not to 
hsten to idle or licentious talk, not to follow 
“the sport of catching one bird with another, 
not to shoot with the bow in the woods, nor 
halloo nor talk to a dog, nor spur a horse to 
catch game.” There might be married 
brothers, if they and their wives promised 
sclemnly to bequeath their property to the 
Order ; but they must not appear in the white 
mantles worn by the other Knights. The 
celibate members (that 1s, nearly all, married 
Knights being rare exceptions) must not kiss 
“widow nor virgin, nor mother, nor sister, 
nor aunt, nor any other woman,” and the 
wisdom of this rule was thus enforced,—“ Let 
the Knighthood of Chmst shun feminine 


kisses, through which men have very often | 


been drawn into danger, so that each, with a 

pure conscience and secure life, may be able 

to walk everlastingly in the sight of God.” 
The social status of the Knights was to be 


preserved ; they ought to have lands, an@ 
men, and husbandmen, because they were 
Knights. But, Knights as they were, they 
must submit to punishment by the lawful 
heads of the Order; the Master, however, 
being advised to take heed that, in adminis- 
tering punishment, the sinner be not encou- 
raged by easy lenity, nor hardened in iniquity 
by immoderate severity. “If any offending 
member will not be amended by godly ad- 
monition and earnest reasoning, but will go 
on more and more lifting himself up with 
pride, then let him be cast out; for it 1s 
necessary that the dying sheep should be 
removed from the society of the faithful 
brothers.” Bernard finally thus encouraged 
the members of the Order : ‘‘ Under Divine 
Providence, we do believe, this new kind of 
religion was introduced by you in the holy 
places, that 1s to say, the union of warfare 
with religion, so that religion, being armed,, 
maketh her way by the sword, and smiteth 
the enemy without sin.” 


THE WHITE AND RED CROSS KNIGHTS. 


The members of the Order of St. John, the: 
brothers who had the charge of the hospital 
for the pilgrims, had before this obtained the 
sanction of Pope Calixtus (the predecessor 
of Honorius) for remodelling the Order, and 
thenceforth appear in history as the Knights 
Hospitallers, or Kniyhts of St. John of 
Jerusalem, a great association rivalling and 
surviving the Knights Templars. The Hos- 
pitallers wore black mantles with white 
crosses, and Pope Honorius assigned to the 
Templars white mantles as their peculiar 
dress. A few years later, Pope Eugenius. 
III. ordered that they should wear a red 
cross on the left breast. The red cross was 
also displayed on their banner, which was 
formed of cloth striped black and white, 
whence it was named Beauseant, an old 
French term applied to a horse marked with 
those colours. From this arose the war-cry,, 
“ Beauseant !” raised when the conflict raged 
fiercely by the Red Cross Knights. 


THE PRIORY IN LONDON. 


In 1128, De Payens visited London, and 
was warmly welcomed by Henry J. and the 
leading nobles. In pursuance of the plan 
proposed by the heads of the Order to esta- 
blish branches (to use a modern term) in the 
principal cities of Europe, the Grand Master 
obtained permission to found a Priory of the 
Temple in the road leading to the Old Bourne, 
the stream which ran into the Fleet river. 
Southampton Buildings, in Holborn, now 
covers the site of the old priory. The journey 
was extended to Scotland; and in bofh 
countries De Payens was “ well received by 
all good men,” and received large donations 
of gold and silver for the benefit of the 
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er. The chivalric and spirit of 
, which so curi combined 6 spirit 
of adventure with of devotion, and 


was ready to derive as great pleasure from kifi- 
ing the Saracens as from saving the chre, 
seems to have been fascinated by the idea of 2 
body of gallant Knights binding themselves 
by vows to tid the faith by the force of 
arms. The Norman romances, founded on 





the Arthurian nds, the traditionary ex- 
its of doagity champions, who rode 

i and thither in search of adventures 
rescuing captives, helping the bee <a 
oppressors, had prepared the popular 

a to welcqme the existence of an Order 
the semi-religious character of which de- 
rnanded reverence, while the brilliant prowess 
of the Knights extorted admiration. When 
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Peven cue Heart's Catz to a Crveane. 


De leh Engiand, “there went with him 
and after him,” says the writer of the events, 
* a0 t a number as never before since 
Urban,” that is, since the 

of first Crusaders. Grants 
of land as well as of money were made, and 
priors and sub-priors 
manage the estates of the Order and transmit * 


the money to Jerusalem. 


GIFTS TO THE ORDER. 


Not only were enormous gifts and bequests 
made, but wealthy and enthusiastic persons 
appeared to suppose peculiar sanctity 
attached to the fraternity, and many distin- 
guished persons on their death-beds took the 
vows, that they might be buried in the habit of 
the Order, and so partake of the blessings 


were appointed to ., 
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believed to be bestowed on the souls of | by donations of land and 





money. On his 
Templars. Sovereign princes and nobles of | return to Jerusalem he was received with 
scarcely inferior enrolled themselves | great honour, and for five or six years after- 


as members of the fraternity, and bequeathed 
vast estates, even entire territories, to the 
Master and brethren of the Temple. rd, 
whose personal influence was greater than that 
- of any other man in Christendom, already 

regarded as a saint, whose canonization after 


wards, until his death in 1136, continued to 
hold the office of Grand Master, and to be 
the leading spirit of the Knights of the 
Temple. is successor was Robert the 


Burgundian (son-in-law of William de Cur- 





bellio, Archbishop of Canterbury), who held 
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death was a certainty, issued from his cell at 
Clairvaux a famous discourse on “ The New 
Chivalry,” and congratulated Jerusalem on 
the appearance of the Soldiers ot Christ, in 
the words with wigich Isaiah prophesied good 
things for the holy city. ; 

Not only in England, but in nearly all the 
Christian countries of Europe, De Payens 
established pnones of the Order, supported 
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the office nearly ten years, and was followed 
by Everard des Barres, Prior of the Order 
in France, and the period of his rule was 
destined to be marked by great events. 


NOUREDDIN THE SARACEN. , 
The Saracen Sultan of Egypt and Syria, 
the famous Zenghis, or Emod-e]- Deen, “ pillar 
of religion,” and his son, the evcn more 
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famous Nour-ed-Deen, “light of religion,” | 


of the Paynim hosts near the Garden of 


known in popular history as Noureddin, ; Gethsemane and the humble homes of Be- 


brave warriors animated by that fanatical zeal 
for propagating their creed by the sword which 
had subdued the north of Africa and the south- 
western peninsula of Europe to the sway of 
the Crescent, determined to attack and, if pos- 
sible, destroy the Latin Kingdom in Palestine. 
In 1144 and the following year, Noureddin 
had made himself master of important 
sitions in Mesopotamia and of the city of 
Aleppo, and pursuing his victorious course, 
defeated and killed Raymond, Prince of 
Antioch, in 1149, and threatened the very 
existence of the Christian power in Palestine. 
“The Latin Kingdom shook to its founda- 
tion,” says one historian. 


THE SECOND CRUSADE. 


On the reception in Europe of the intelli- 
gence of the successes of the Saracen prince, 
Bernard exerted all his eloquence and influ- 
ence to arouse the Christian Powers to a new 
Crusade. The Emperor Conrad II. and 
Louis VII. of France responded to the call. 
A chapter of the Order of the Templars was 
convened at Pans, where they were reccived 
by Pope Eugenius ILI., the King of France, 
and an assembly of the most distinguished 
princes, prelates, and nobles from all parts 
of Christendom. A second Crusade was re- 
solved on, a large army collected, the pro- 
tecting rear-guard composed of Knights 
Templars. Having reached Jerusalem the 
immense force was reorganised, and then a 
march was made to Damascus, occupied by 
Noureddin and his brother Saif-eddin, “sword 
of the faith.” The old city, the scene of so 
many sieyes from the days of the Assyrians 
downwards, was once more surrounded by a 
hostile force. The Crusaders were attacked 
and defeated with tremendous slaughter by 
the Saracens. 

Shortly afterwards Des Barres resigned 
his high office—humiliated, perhaps, at the: 
defeat of the Christian army—and retired 
to the monastery of Clairvaux, over which 
Bernard ruled. The new Grand Master 
was Bernard de Tremelay, a member of a 
very distinguished family of Burgundy, and 
he soon had an opportunity of displaying his 
abilities as a mil leader. 
had advanced, trampling down all opposition, 
to the very walls of Jerusalem. The banner 
of the Crescent waved on the Mount of 
Olives; the gardens and villages, so sacred 
in the eyes of Christian men, visited and wept 
over by legions of Christian pilgrims, were 
trampled down and occupied by the fierce 
legions of the power which the faithful re- 

as Antichrist. If anything could have 
added to the religious zeal of the warriors of 
the Temple, if anything could have nerved 
their arms to strike a blow, it was the sight 


The infidels | 


thany. Under cover ofthe night the Templars 
and their allies passed through the gates of 
Jerusalem, crossed the ravine, and attacked 
the Saracen camp. The Moslems flew to 
arms, but in the confusion which prevailed 
were no match for the avenging Knights 
They were mercilessly slaughtered; five 
thousand, it is said, were left dead round and 
about the camp, and the disorderly host of 
refugees, a few hours before so insolent and 
dehant, fled in terror beyond the Jordan. 

The great patron of the Order, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, died in 1153. On his deathbed 
he wrote a letter, commending the Templars 
to the spiritual care of the patriarch of 
Antioch, and another letter to one of the 
Knights, André de Montbard, expressing his 
affectionate solicitude for the Order and 
asking their prayers. 

The Saracens, though defeated, were not 
subdued, as the Templars soon found to 
their cost. Noureddin and his followers 
were as brave and as fanatical in their faith 
as the Knights were. The Mahometan 
leader was an ascctic as well as a warnor, 
renouncing the temptations of the world, 
fasting and praying, and devoted all his 
energies to the task of recovering Jerusalem 
from the Christians. That was the sole 
object for which he lived, and no disaster 
could lessen his enthusiasm and belief in the 

romise of the Prophet, “ The sword 1s the 

ey of heaven and of hell; a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God, a night spent in 
arms, is of more avail than two months of 
fasting and prayer. Whoever falls in battle, 
his sins are forgiven him.” 


DEFEATS OF THE TEMPLARS. 


The Templars were equally eager for the 
contest, and desired to complete the victory 
on the slopes of the Mount of Olives by 
driving the infidels from the land they pol 
luted by their presence. The Saracens were 
strongly posted at Ascalon; and that town 
was attacked by the Knights. But disaster 
awaited them. A breach in the walls was 
made, and through it the gallant Mastc:. 
Bernard de Tremelay, with a band of Knights, 
entered the town. They were surrounded by 
overpowering numbers, and fell fighting a+ 
Templars always fought. Not one was left 
ahve, and their dead bodies were exposed 1n 
triumph on the walls. 

About three years afterwards another disas- 
ter occurred. The new Master, Bertrand de 
Blanguefort, a Knight of Guienne, and a large 
body of the Knights, accompanied by King 
Baldwin of Jerusalem, were drawn into an 
ambuscade near the Lake of Tiberias. Three 
hundred Templars were slain, and the Gran: 
Master and nearly ninety others taken pr: 
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soners. The defeat was partially avenged by | country ; and from that and other materials 


a night attack mate by a small body-of the 
Knights on the camp of Noureddin, that 
renowned leader only escaping death or cap- 
tivity by flying, half-naked and unarmed, from 
the field of battle. The Grand Master soon 
afterwards regained his liberty by the media- 
tion of Manuel Commenus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. 


CONFLICTS WITH SALADIN. 


The most renowned leader of the forces 
of the Sultan of Egypt, the Saladin of 
romance—the Salah-ed-deen (“integrity of 
religion”) of Arabic history—attacked the 
fortified city of Gaza, belonging to the 
Templars, about 1174. The Knights were 
at a disadvantage in respect of number, 
but resolute as ever. They fasted and 
prayed, and then made an_ unexpected 
sally on Saladin’s camp, with such success 
that the Saracens broke up in disorder, and 
hastily retreated into Egypt. A year after- 
wards, Saladin, who, on the death of Noured- 
din, had become Sultan of Egypt and Synia, 
invaded Palestine with 60,000 men. There 
was a great battle before Ascalon. The Temp- 
lars attacked the enemy’s lines with such 
vigour that the Saracens were scattered, and 
the great leader himself with difficulty escaped. 

In 1176 the military Orders erected a 
strong fort near the Jordan, at the northern 
hmit of the Latin Kingdom. There they 
were attacked by Saladin, and in a hard- 
fought battle, the Templars, the Hospi- 
tallers, and the Christian warriors were 
disastrously routed. The Grand Master of 
the Templars fell alive into the hands of the 
enemy ; the others retreated behind the fortifi- 
cations, to which Saladin then set fire. Some 
of the Knights were burned, others dashed 
to pieces by leaping from the rocks. Some 
were captured and sawn in two, and others 
sent in chains to Aleppo as captives, unless 
ransomed. 


INFILUENCE AND WEALTH OF THE ORDER. 


While these events were taking place in 
far-off Palestine, the Order was rising to 
colossal dimensions in Europe. The priory 
in London had become too small for the 
requirements of the establishment, and an- 
other site was chosen, on the banks of the 
Thames. A round church—we may visit it 
to-day 1f we will—on the model of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, was consecrated, in 
1185, by Heraclius, the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
The quadrangular portion of the edifice was 
not added till more than fifty years after- 
wards (1240). 

About the time of the consecration of this 
church, Geoffrey, the Superior of the Order 
in England, caused an inquisition to be made 


, of them.” 


we may form some estimate of the wealth 
and influence of the Order. Mr. Addison, 
the modern historian of the Templars, tells 
us that “the number of manors, farms, 
churches, advowsons, demesne lands, villages, 
hamlets, wind-mills and water-muills, rent of 
assize, right of common and free manors, and 
the amount of all kinds of property possessed 
by the Templars in England at the period of 
the taking of this inquisition are astonishing. 
Upon the great estates belonging to the 
Order, prioral houses had been erected, 
wherein dwelt the procurators or stewards 
charged with the management of the manors 
and farms in their neighbourhood, and with 
the collection of the rents. These prioral 
houses became regular monastic establish- 
ments, inhabited chiefly by sick and aged 
Templars, who retired to shiech to spend the 
remainder of their days, after a long period 
of honourable service against the infidels in 
Palestine. They were cells to the principal 
house at London. There were also under 
these certain smaller administrations esta- 
bhlished for the management of the farms, 
consisting of a Knight Templar, to whom 
were associated some serving brothers of the 
Order, and a priest, who acted as almoner. 
The commissions or mandates directed by the 
Master of the Temple to the officers at the 
head of these establishments were called pre- 
cepts, from the commencement of them, 
Precepinus tebe (we enjoin, or diect, you, 
etc.) The Knights to whom they were 
addressed were styled Praceptores Templ:, 
or Preceptors of the Temple, and the district 
administered by them Praceftoria, or pre- 
ceptories.” At that time there were three 
hundred Knights and serving brothers in- 
numerable in the Temple house on Mount 
Moriah. The wealth of the Order excceded 
that of sovcreizn princes. They had three 
great [astern provinces—Palestine (the 
ruling province), Antioch, and Tripoli—forts, 
and fortified cities. In Sicily they had many 
houses, large estates, and many important 
privileges and immunities. Throughout 
Italy there were numerous preceptories of 
the Order, and extensive convents. The arms 
of the Order are still to be seen at Perugia 
and Bologna. In Portugal they were also 
wealthy and powerful, and greatly distin- 
guished themselves in fighting against the 
Moors. In Aragon, the Balearic Isles, in 
Germany and Hungary, they were wealthy 
and powerful, and in Greece they possessed 
lands and establishments, the chief house of 
this province being at Constantinople. “ The 
preceptories and houses of the Temple in 
France were so numerous that it would bea 
wearisome andendlesstasktorepeat the names 
The chief house of the Order for 


of the possessions of the Templars in this ’ France, and also for Holland and the Nether- 
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lands, was the Temple at Paris, an extensive 
and magnificent structure, surrounded 
a wall and a ditch. It was 


u Temple, the name of the t 
Order being preserved there, as it ts in 
London, and in the prefix to the name of 
many places in ae Say as Temple jsataet 
in Leicestershire, Temple Cowley in Oxford- 
shire, and others. 

Matthew Paris tellsus that in his time (about 
1240) the Templars possessed nine thousand 
manors in Christend besides a large 
revenue and immense ri arising from the 
constant charitable bequests and donations 
of sums of money from pious persons. The 
anaual income of the Order in Europe has 
been roughly estimated at six millions 
sterling. sides this amount of wealth —an 
amazing amount, indeed, if we compare the 
value of money seven centuries ago with 
what it is at the present time—they had in 
this country extraordinary legal privileges 
and immunities, ted not only by the 
Kings, but by the Popes. Sir Edward Coke, 
in his “Institute of the Laws of England,” 
says, “The Templars did so overspread 
throughout Christendom, and so exceedingly 
increased in possessions, revenues, and wealth, 
and specially in England, as you will wonder 
to read in a histories, and withal 
obtained so great and privileges, 
liberties, and immunities for themselves, their 
tenants and farmers, etc., as no other Order 
had the like.” 

The Grand Master of the Temple ranked 
in Europe as a sovereign prince, and had 
precedence of all ambassadors and peers in 
the general councils of the Church. He was 
elected to his high office by the chapter of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem, which was com- 

of all the Knights of the East and of 
the West who could manage to attend. 


RICHARD CUR DE LION. 


In 1190, a third Crusade was arranged. 
The leaders were the three greatest secular 
Pacer af Geruaty, Philip Il. of France, 

mperor ; : rance, 
and Richard I. of England, the Cceur-de- 
Lion of romance, the Achilles of the battles 
of the Cross. In the two years’ campaign 
against the Saracens, led by the renowned 
Saladin, the Tem and the two other 
great military Orders, the Hospitallers and 

¢ Teutonic Knights (organised in this 

Crusade, in imitation of the older Orders), 
ighly distinguished themselves. 

great was the reputation of the Templars 


oa e 


1230, Richard had died, and so had 
38 


out Europe, that when, in 11 
ee ee od 
vately, pted, presumably wi 
consent of the Grand Master, habit of 


the Order, and reached Europe in a vessel 
belonging to the fraternity. 

It was while wearing that dress that he 
was captured by the emissaries of the 
Emperor of Austria, and lost to the view of 
Christendom until, if legend may be accepted 
for history, he was discovered by the minstrel 
Blondin. The ship in which -de-Lion 
had embarked was wrecked on the coast of 
Istria, and the King was forced to make his 

as he could, with one or two attendants, 
to his own country, and in the course.of his 
wanderings reached the dominion of his 
ersonal enemy, Leopold, Duke of Austria. 
hat treacherous potentate, jealous alike of 
the ascendency and personal prowess of the 
English King, had some intimation of his 
a ut failed to obtain an exact 
clue. 

Travelling as a poet Templar, and lodging 
and faring in the humblest manner, Richard 
escaped ition until he reached a little 
village near Vienna. One of his attendants, 
a young page, having been sent to purchase 
provisions, was seen by one of Leopold’s 

ollowers who had returned from the Crusade. 

The lad was recognized and questioned ; but 
as he refused to give satisfactory answers, he 
was cruelly tortured, and in his agony told 
where he had left hismaster. Duke Leopold 
immediately sent a band of soldiers to the 
inn, and they searched the place, examining 
every inmate, but could find none of whom 
they could say, as Queen Elinor did, in 
Shakespeare's Kine John, “He hath a trick 
of Cceur-de-Lion’s face.” The host was 
questioned and threatened; “There is no one 
here,” he protested, “like him whom you 
seek, unless it be the Templar in the kitchen, 
turning the fowls which are roasting for 
dinner.” Into the kitchen rushed the 
emissaries of Leopold, and there found 
seated a man of mighty thews and sinews, 
quictly enga: in turning the spit. The 
Austrian ofhcer, who had served in the 
Crusades, knew him at once, and exclaimed, 
“It is he! seize him.” To seize Cceur-de- 
Lion was not an easy exploit. Springing to 
his feet, Richard, wntes ard le Trésorier, 
“did battle for his liberty right valiantly, but 
was overpowered by numbers.” 


A MOGUL INVASION. 

For the next fifty years or thereabouts, 
the martial history of the Templars is the 
story of the Crusades. They shared in 
ar of oe and vicissitudes of the 
soldiers of t ross, growing in reputation 
abroad and in wealth at home. Lone before 
most 
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chivalrous of the Saracens, Saladin, as 
polished and graceful, but as keen and cruel, 
as his own scimitar. At the date named, a 
truce of ten years had been arranged, the 
Emperor Frederick II. had obtained posses- 
sion of Jerusalem, and the arms of the 
warriors of the Temple might have rusted 
had not a new enemy appeared on the field. 

In 1242, the Moguls, or Mongols, that race 
of Scythian descent who, under Genghis or 
Zenghis Khan, had made themselves masters 
of the best part of Central Asia, made their 
appearance in Syria. They were of the same 
stock as those Turcomans whose oppression 
of the Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
the pilgrims had roused Europe to the 
adventure of the first Crusade. The barbaric 
Moguls were led by Barbacan, a Khanzmian 
chief, who had a force of twenty thousand 
horsemen. Jerusalem was not in a condition 
to sustain a siege, and the Templars and the 
other mbhtary Orders quitted it, without leav- 
ing, it would seem,—and their conduct is 
mexplicable,—any protection against the cruel 
foe. The Kharizmian warriors entered Jeru- 
salem, and indiscriminately massacred, the 
inhabitants. 


ALLIANCE WITH THE SARACENS., 


Christian and Mahometan _ sanctuaries 
were alike outraged and pillaged, sepulchres 
even were violated, and the remains of the 
dead rifled and searched for hidden orna- 
ments and treasure. The Christian Knights 
had learned in the interval of peace to live in 
something like friendship with the Saracens, 
once their deadliest foes, and now both made 
common cause against the fierce invaders. 
The Knights of Jerusalem united their forces 
with the Moslems of Damascus and Aleppo ; 
and, urged by the appeal of the Patriarch, 
hurried rashly into the field. The event 
proved that they had miscalculated their own 
strength and undervalued the prowess of the 
foe, for they were defeated with terrible 
slaughter. The Grand Masters of the Tem- 
plars and the Hospitallers were killed, and 
only thirty-three Templars, twenty-six Hos- 
pitallers, and three Teutonic Knights of all 
those engaged, survived the conflict. 

Tiberias, Ascalon, and other strong places, 
fell into the hands of the enemy; and the 
remnant of the Christian chivalry took refuge 
in Acre, that memorable town which, fifty 
years before, Cceur-de-Lion had captured, 
after a two years’ sieve, at a cost of more 
than three hundred thousand men. Then 
the Saracen Sultan of Egypt came to the 
rescue. The barbarians were defeated ; Bar- 
bacan, their leader, was killed, and the rem- 
nant of the horde driven back to the eastern 
deserts whence they came. 


ANOTHER CRUSADE. 
With the end of the common danger came 


cameras? 


the end of the alliance. To the Christian 
princes and ecclesiastics of Europe, the Sultan 
of Egypt, although he had expelled the Moguls, 
was nearly as objectionable in the capacity of 
master of Jerusalem. The Holy Sepulchre 
was still in the custody of infidels; and in 
1248, at a great council at Lyons, presided 
over by Pope Innocent IV., the seventh 
Crusade was arranged, the most prominent 
command being taken by Louis IX. (St. Louis) 
of France, The army reached Lower Egypt, 
and at the suggestion of the Count d’Artois, 
brother of the French King, a brave but rash 
and inexperienced warrior, made an attack 
on Mansourah, the capital. The assault was 
repulsed with terrible loss to the Crusaders. 
The King of France himself was taken pri- 
soner, the Grand Master of the Templars 
was killed, and thirty thousand of the Christian 
force were either slain in the heat of battle, or 
afterwards*massacred in cold blood. 


DEADLY QUARREL WITH THE KNIGHTS 
HOSPITALLERS. 


A few years afterwards, the jealousy which 
had been long smouldering between the two 
great Orders broke out into open flame. 
Templars and Hospitallers alike believed 
themselves to be too renowned and powerful 
to brook a rival. Each Order could claim as 
members princes and nobles of the highest 
rank ; each could boast of a long record of 
great achievements; each was enormously 
wealthy ; and each was proud, arrogant, and 
defiant. Quarrels broke out in the seaports 
of Palestine, each Order claiming exclusive 

rivileges and quarters ; words were followed 

y blows, and even the sanctity of churches 
was violated by sanguinary struggles within 
the edifices. At length it was resolved to 
test the rival pretensions by an appeal to the 
ordeal of battle. The Masters of the two 
great Orders arranged, therefore, a formal 
engagement. The red cross and the white 
cross mingled in the fray. Knights renowned 
throughout Christendom for valour, who had 
fought side by side against the Moslems, now 
turned their lances against each other. The 
Templars fought with the valour which always 
distinguished the Order ; but the Hospitallers 
prevailed, and scarcely one of the Red Cross 
Knights escaped with life on that fatal day. 


INVASION OF THE MAMELUKES. 


The excitement among the members of the 
Order at home was intense. From the pre- 
ceptories and houses of the Temple of all 
parts of Europe, Knights departed to fill the 
places of those struck down by the grim war- 
riors ofSt. John. Awar of extermination would 
have been the result, but, fortunately for the 
peace of Christendom—for who could say to 
what principalities and powers the feud might 
have extended ?—the Mamelukes, under Bon- 
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docdar, a renowned chieftain, invaded Pales- 


tine, and changed the state of affairs. The 
reinforced Templars and the victorious Hos- 
pitallers forgot their quarrel, and united against 
the infidel, setting a noble example of heroism 
to their allies, and indulging in rivalry only 
to the extent ot bravely competing for the 
honour of bearing the banner of the Cross 
triumphantly into the ranks of the warriors 
of the Crescent. 


APOSTACY OR DEATH? 


In one of the battles, ninety Templars fell 
by treachery into the hands of Hibar, the 
reat Mameluke chief. They had capitulated 
sn accordance with a promise of honourable 
treatment; but no sooner had they quitted 
their stronghold, than they were surrounded 
and secured, Bibar offered the Knights so 
treacherously captured the chcice of Islamism 
or death. To a man they chose the latter, 
and were at once slaughtered, meeting death 
as brave men should. Flushed with victory, 
the Mamelukes besieged and took Antioch, 
putting to the sword many thousands of the 
Christian inhabitants of that large city, and 
capturing, it 1s said, as many as a hundred 
thousand more, to be sold into slavery. 


SIEGE OF ACRE AND END OF 1HE 
CRUSADES. 


The eighth and last Crusade, under the 
leadership of Louis of France and Prince 
Edward of England, was undertaken in 1270, 
One of the most prominent events was the 
siege of Acre by the Mahometans. The city 
was the last refuge of the Christians, and 
was In a state of great internal confusion. 
Europeans of many nations were crowded 
there, and there were seventcen independent 
auibunals, and, of necessity, divided counsels 
among the leaders. When the besieging 
army appeared in sight, most of those who 
could contrive to escape fled fiom the city, 
which was left with a garrison of about twelve 
thousand men, neaily all belonging to the 
nulitary Orders. The siege lasted thirty-three 
days, and then a breach was made, through 
which the Moslems poured into the city. 
Lusignan, who held the title of the King of 
serra basely fled. ‘The Hosputallers, 
ed by their Grand Master, cut their way 
through the beleaguring host, and reached 
the coast. The Tempiars maintained the 
defence, Pierrede Beaujeau, the Grand Master, 
being killed bya poisoned arrow. The courage 
displayed by the Knights daunted the other- 
wise successful foe, and they were offered, 
and accepted, an honourable passage from 
the city. Durectly they had quitted the for- 
tress, however, they were attacked, and many 
were slain. The brave remnant cut their 
™y through, and ultimately reached yf ice 

That gallant band were the last of the 
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Crusaders, and theirs was the last effort for 
the defence of Palestine. 


THE TEMPLARS IN ENGLAND, 


In England, the Templars were at the 
summit of wealth and prosperity. In the 
reign of Henry III., Queen Berangena, widow 
of Coeur-de-Lion, was unable to obtain pay- 
ment of her annuity promised by King John, 
who had pleaded “the greatness of his adver- 
sity by reason of the wickedness of his mag- 
nates and barons,” and who, indeed, would 
as soon have defrauded his sister-in-law as 
any other person. Berangeria appealed to 
the Pope to help her to obtain the amount 
due, y pee he Templars took up her 
cause, and became guarantees for the pay- 
ment of the money. When Henry III. died 
and was buried in the old coffin which had 
originally contained the corpse of Edward 
the Confessor, in Westminster Abbey, the 
Knights Templars, with the consent of the 
widowed Queen Eleanor, undertook the care 
and expense of the funeral, which was very 
magnificent, and raised a superb monument 
to his memory, inlaid with precious stones 
brought from the Holy Land by his son 
Edward. 

The wars in Palestine were ended; the 
special work of the Templars was no longer 
to be performed. The temple was in the 
hands of Mahometans, and Moslem eyes gazed 
irreverently on the Church of the Sepulchre. 
The Knights were in Europe potentates 
even amongst princes, lords of vast estates, 
masters of untold wealth. Their possessions 
excited the envy of kings; their power and 
military prestige aroused fear and jealousy. 
Kings wanted money, the Templars had it. 
These were two propositions in the great 
logic of events; the conclusion was soon 
supplied, and the syllogism completed. 
Edward I., who had fought by the side of the 
Knights in Palestine, began by seizing the 
funds which the Templars had collected for 
the use of their brethren in Cyprus, but, on 
the interposition of the Pope,retunded it. On 
his return from the campaign in Wales, being 
pressed for money, he sent to the Temple in 
London, and caused the coffers to be broken 
open, and £10,000 to be taken away. His 
son, Edward I1., sent his too ready companion 
and favourite, Piers Gaveston, to repeat the 
act of spohation, and £50,000, gold, jewels, 
and silver, were taken. 


PERSECUTION IN FRANCE. 

The King of France, Philip, was also in 
want of money—a common want of kings in 
those ttmes. He began by confiscating the 
property of the Jews—an action rather meri- 
torious than otherwise, according to the 

revailing code of morals ; but on attempt- 
ing to extend the operation te his Christian 
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subjects, and to pay his debts in base coin, 
while exacting good money in all payments 
of taxes by his subjects, there was acry about 
‘‘cruel injustice,” and a riot broke out in 
Paris ; the King himself being threatened by 
a mob which gathered around his palace. He 
believed, or affected to believe, that the 
Templars had fermented the outbreak, and he 
made that supposition the excuse for a course 
of action, which perhaps he would not have 
had the courage to adopt more openly, for 
among the Templars (who then numbered 
about fifteen thousand) wcre members of 
some of the most powerful famulies of France. 


HORRIBLE CHARGES AND TORTURE. 


Philip had acquired almost unbounded 
influence at Rome. The Pope was a French 
cardinal, and many of the cardinals were also 
of French birth. In 1307, the King summoned 
the Grand Master from Cyprus, and he 
arrived in Paris, in company with = sixty 
Knights. Philipsecretly sent letters to all the 
governors ofthe lke ates in France, accusing 
the Templars of profanity, intidelity, and the 
most hornble crimes which a_ depraved 
imagination could conceive. The only autho- 
rity he adduced was the statement of an 
apostate Templar named De Florestan. On 
the mght of the 13th of October, every 
‘Templar in France was arrested. Monks 
were appointed to preach against them in the 
public places, exciting the popular anger by 
accusing the Knights of woishipping idols; 
burning the bodies of their dead brethren, 
making a powder from their ashes and ad- 
ministering 1t to the young Knights ; of roast- 
ing infants and anointing the idols with the 
fat ; of celebrating hidden ritesand mysteries, 
and perpetrating abominable debaucheries. 

After suffering an imprisonment of twelve 
days, the Knights were delivered over to the 
tender mercies of the Dominican monks, the 
most accomplished torturers of the time. <A 
hundred and forty ‘Templars were put tothe 
torture, their teet roasted before slow fires 
tll the flesh dropped off, and submitted to 
other cruelties too hornble and disgusting 
to be described in detail. In their agony 
many made so-calicd confessions, really dic- 
tated by the Domuinicans—confessions after- 
wards retracted by some ofthe braver spirits. 


EDWARD II]. AND THE POPE. 


Edward of England was not unwilling to 
avail himself of.the Templars’ wealth, but 
felt or feigned indignation at the cruelties 
perpetrated by his brother of France. He 
addressed letters to the Kings of Portugal, 
Castile, Aragon, and Sicily, asking them not 
to punish the Templars unless their guilt was 
Jegally proved; and also to the Pope, ex- 
pressing his disbelief in the hornble accusa- 
tions. The Pope, however, had anticipated 


him by forwarding a bull requiring the King to 
seize the persons of allthe Femplars in his 
dominions. Edward II. was one of the 
weakest of men, and abjectly complied. 

On the 8th of January, 1308, the English 
Templars were suddenlyariested in all parts 
of the Kingdom. William de la More, the 
Master of the Temple in London, and all his 
Knights, were committed to close custody in 
Canterbury Castle, but, on the intervention 
of the Bishop of Durham, admutted to bail. 
The King began with great promptitude to 
apply the property of the Order to his cwa 
use ; but the Pope (who held very decided 
views of his own on the matter) wiote to him 
to the effect that his conduct in doing so 
“affords us no slight cause of affliction,” and 
that fit and proper persons would be sent to 
England to take possession of the property 
and to make an inquisition concerning “the 
execiable excesses” the members of the 
Orucr were said to have committed. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST THE ENGLISH 
TEMPLARS., 


In September 1309, the Pope’s inquisitors 
arrived, they were Iieudonné, abbot of 
Lagny, and Sicaid de Vaury, canon of Nar- 
bonne and chaplain to the Pope. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in obedience to Papal 
instructions, made public a bull, in which the 
Pope declared himself perfectly convinced of 
the guilt of the Templars, and threatening 
with excommunication all persons who should 
give “assistance, counsel, or kindness,” to 
the members of the Order. That being the 
decision arrived at, of course the so-called 
trial of the accused was a mere absurdity. 
The tribunal, consisting of the Pope’s inqui- 
sitors and the Bishop of London, assembled 
in the episcopal palace on the 2oth of October, 
a year and eight months after the Templars 
had been arrested. Torture had been ap- 
plied, and confessions, as they were called, 
extorted. The Master and some of his asso- 
ciates were brought from the Tower, and 
eighty-seven articles of indictment were ex- 
hibited. Among other charges were those of 
spitting on the cross, and offering even greater 
indignities to the sacred symbol; of denying 
that Christ was very God; of worship- 
ping acat; of claiming for the Master the 
power of forgiving sins ; of worshipping an 
idol with three faces; and of habitually 
practising abominations which cannot be de- 
scribed. Sittings of the inquisitors were also 
held at Lincoln and York. 

‘Lhe witnesses were nearly all monks, Car- 
melites, Augustinians, and Minorites, aided 
by a few serving-men and apostates who had 
been expelled from the Order for muscon- 
duct. There was scarcely any direct evidence ; 
but the readiness with which the witnesses 
deposed to matters they had “heard of,” or 
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tire que pre Gate Fompie 
emp 
had secret rites of initiation, some vague know- 
of which had reached the outer world, 
so made a shadowy basis for the charges. 
Indeed, M. Michelet, the French historian, 
ventures to say, “ The forms of reception into 
the Order were borrowed from the whimsical 
dramatic rites, the ies which the 
ancient Church did not dread to connect 
with the most sacred doctrines and objects. 
The candicate for admission was presented in 
the character of a sinner, a bad Christian, a 
renegade. In imitation of St. Peter, he 
nied Christ ; the denial was pene 
represented by spitting on the cross. The 
Order undertook to restore this renegade— 
to lift him to a t as — as the depth 
to which he had fi » Worn out by tor- 
ture, many of the Templars confessed all 
kinds of crimes, and some were permitted to 
make public recantation of their offences in 
St. Paul’s and at York, and then reconciled 
to the Church. The Master, Wilham de la 
More, died of a broken heart in a dungeon of 
the Tower of London, and others died in 
prison, where they languished loaded with 
chains. 

On the suppression of the Order, many of 
the Knights who had confessed the error of 
their ways were received into different monas- 
teries, living on small pensions doled out to 
them. The first Knights of the Order had 
made a vaw of poverty; their successors now 
gradually realised it. 


HORRIBLE CRUELTIES IN FRANCE, AND 
ABOLITION OF THE ORDER. 


While these events were transpiring in Eng- 
land, the proceedings against the Templars 
in France were of a most sanguinary character. 
Edward ot England, instigated by the Pope, 
was contented with a moderate amount of 
torture and robbery; Philip of France, whose 
creature Pope Clement V. was, determined 
that the Knights should be extirpated. Fifty- 
four members of the Order were burned in an 
open place at Paris, and many others at 
various places; and so revolting in its cruelty 
was the persecution, that the corpse of a 
dead Templar of renown was dragged from 
its grave and burned. 

The Pope abohshed the Order by a bull 
drawn up in a private consistory, and the 
survivors of the famous Templars were left 


to the mercies of the King. Edward of Eng- | 


land offered no protection. He had joined 
in the spoliation, and had, moreover, married 
Isabella the Fair, the daughter of Philip, who 
was gifted with a fine dowry from the wealth 
of the Templars, 


HEROIC CONDUCT OF THE GRAND MASTER. 
On the s8th of March, 1313, Jacques de 


mee, 


—— an 
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bees prisoners for more five years, 
chains, on a public 

scaffold, erected before the church of 
Notre Dame, in Paris, and citizens were 


that to say that which was 
untrue was a crime in the sight of God and 
man. He added, “I do confess my guilt, 
which consists in having, to my shame and 
dishonour, suffered myself, through the pain 
of torture and the fear of death, to give 
utterance to falsehoods, imruting scandalous 
sins and iniquities to an illustrious Order 
which hath nobly served the cause of Chris- 
tianity. I disdain to seek a wretched and 
disgraceful existence by engrafting another 
lie on the original falsehood. 

He was forcibly interrupted, and taken 
back to prison, whence he and the Grand 
Preceptor, who also declared his innocence, 
were taken that same day, by the order of 
the King, and slowly burned to death over 
a charcoal fire on a little island of the Seine, 
near the spot where now stands the statue 
of Henry 1V. A legend, long believed, asserts 
that De Molay, with his last breath, cited 
the Pope to appear within forty days, and 
the King within a year, before the judgment- 
seat of God. It is a fact that the Pope died 
within the period mentioned of an attack of 
dysentery, and that the church in which the 
coffin was depositcd was burnt down, and the 
body of Clement aimost entirely consumed ; 
and that shortly afierwards Philip died of a 
lingering and painful disease. 


A SCRAMBLE FOR THE POSSESSIONS. 


In England, the King quarrelled with the 
Pope about the property of the Order, which 
was eagerly scrambled for by the Court 
favourites ; but ultimately, yielding to papal 

ressure, conferred it upon the Kmghts of St. 
ohn, who, however, did not obtain it for 
some time, and then only on payment of 
exorbitant fees. The great house, with its 
church, by the river-side was afterwards 
granted to students of law; and when 
Henry VIII. abolished the Order of the 
Hospitallers, the lawyers became tenants of 
the Crown. The nine cross-legged a hy ' 
in the round church do not oy bien Knights- 
Templars, but sega rusaders buried 
there. There is good reason to suppose that 
only one monumental effigy of a Tem 
exists, and that represents John, Count de 
Dreux, buried in the church of St. Yvod de 
Braine, near Sonssons, in France. PB octe 
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EXAMPLE. 
‘RHE 


time is 
close upon five 
o’clock on the 
afternoon of 
the 13th of 
October, 1857; 
the place is the 
general parade 
ground of Fort 
George, at 
Bombay. 
Since noon 
it has been 
known in the 
Government 


| 


Offices that there is to be a military exe- 
cution; and the first rumours have been 
corroborated by the circulation, through- 
out the island of Bombay, of a garrison 
order that has come lke a shock upon the 
whole community. For this is no ordinary 
military execution; the fatal paper announces 
that recourse 1s to be had to a proceeding 
so unusual that only a few white-bearded 
men can remember that similar scenes were 
enacted in their youth. For the garrison 
order sets fotth that Dnil Havildar Syea 
Hoossein, of the Marine Battalion Native 
Infantry, and Private Mungul Guddrea, of 
the roth Kegiment N.I., having been pro- 
nounced guilty at an European general court- 
martial of having on the night of the 3rd ot 


oy) 
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the same month attended a seditious meet- 
ing, and there made use of highly seditious 


language, evincing a traitorous disposition 
towards the Government, tending to promote 


rebellion against the State, and to subvert 
the authority of the British Government, the 
said Syed Hoossein and Mungul Guddrea 
are to suffer death by being blown away from 
the muzzle of a cannon. 

As the time for the terrible spectacle ap- 
proaches, hundreds of Europeans are seen 
wending their way to the parade ground ; 
while from the alleys and lanes of the Black 
town thousands upon thousands of the dark- 
skinned population come pouring forth. The 
stranger is at once struck by the feature that 
impresses every new-comer in India,—the 
immense contrast between the swarming 
masses of natives and the mere handful of 
the resolute, inflexible, dominant race by 
whom they are held in subjection. The 
neighbouring city, whose inhabitants are 
pouring forth to the esplanade, numbers 
eight hundred thousand inhabitants; and 
the proves of Europeans is exceedingly 
small,—for the sway of the East India Com- 
pany is not yet a thing of the past on this 
October afternoon in 1857; and the system 
which discourages by every means the esta- 
blishment of ‘“uncovenanted” Europeans 
and interlopers is, with vanious other extra- 
ordinary rules and customs of “ Company 
Bahadoor,” still in full operation. The pre- 
vailing expression on the dark faces 1s one 
of apathy and indifference ; but who shall 
tell what volcanic fires of rage and hatred 
may be smouldeiing in the bosoms of those 
undemonstrative men, and how suddenly the 
flames may burst forth, and the stolid mask 
may be rent and blown away into atoms, 
like the bodies of the unhappy traitors, the 
hour of whose doom has come suddenly upon 
them ? 

And now the troops in garrison come 
marching out to take up the positions marked 
out for them on the parade ground. They 
are drawn up on the parade so as to form 
three sides of a hollow square ; but the com- 

onent parts of these sides are very different. 

he base consists of about five hundred men 
of the 95th Regiment, and the same number 
of sailors in the Company’s service ; while at 
the sides are drawn up three Sepoy regiments, 
the roth Native Infantrv, to which the con- 
demned culprit, Mungul Guddrea belonged, 
ar one of them. 
this was regular enough, and according 
to routine, that the whole garrison shouid be 
summoned to witness so important an act 
@$ a military execution. But now came a 
startling and unusual detail. Besides the 
two guns pointed forward from the base Ine, 
and intended for the execution of the two cri- 
minals, six others were accurately planted in 
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the square, three being turned against each 
of the two opposite sides. These were served 
by men of the Royal Artillery, who stood by 
them, lighted match in hand. They were 
loaded to the muzzle with grape and canister, 
and pointed full against the Sepoy regiments. 
At the same time the 95th Queen’s Regiment 
and the Company’s sailors loaded their 
Enfields, ready at a moment's notice to 
fire into the Sepoy ranks; and then, amid 
a death-like silence, the two culprits were 
marched forward. The artillery men stripped 
them of their regimental jackets, bound them 
to the guns. Then, after an instant of termble 
suspense, the word “fire” was given. <A 
thunderous explosion shook the ground ; and, 
amid thick wreaths of smoke, a_ horrible 
shower of crimson morsels came down like 
a red hail,—the remnants of the two unhappy 
culprits blown out of the world. 

And all this while the Sepoys stood in their 
ranks, and moved not hand or foot. Insilence 
they looked on while their comrades were 
blown to fragments ; in silence they marched 
back to their quarters when the sweepers had 
collected, with brooms and baskets, the relics 
of the two culprits, and the tragedy was played 
out. And yet there was notan European pre- 
sent who did not breathe more freely, and fee} 
that a crisis of supreme danger was past, when 
the dusky, sullen forces disappeared under 
the archways leading to the barracks, and the 
grim order of the day had been successfully 
carried out. 

For the crime for which such swift and 
exemplary punishment had descended upon 
those two guilty men had been nothing less 
than an erganised conspiracy, the fourth 
within a few months, to seize the island of 
Bombay, and muider every European, with- 
out distinction of age or sex; and this dia- 
bolical scheme was planned at the time 
when India was passing through the great 
agony of the mutiny that was destined to 
mark on the page of history, in letters of 
blood, the centenary of British rule in the 
peninsula of India. 

The story of that mutiny, of the tremen- 
dous struggle it entailed, and of the manner 
in which Dritish valour and endurance at 
last triumphed over the enormous perils and 
difficulties of “India’s agony,” we here pur- 
pose briefly to tell. 


THE COMPANY’S INDIA; CONQUEST AND 
MISRULE, 


The whole history of our Anglo-Indian 
Emprre ts full of surprises, and in many re- 
spects reads hke a wild romance rather than 
hke sober reality. The unexampled spectacle 
of a company of merchants, a trading cor- 
poration, converted within a few years into 
the rulers of a hundred millions of human 
beings, with almost irresponsible power, tc 
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rule justly or tyrannically as their own in- 
chnation or interests.prompted, was in itself 
sufficiently startling; but the wonder was 
greatly increased by the manner in which 
the Company was permitted, year after year, 
to exercise the utterly anomalous and ex- 
ceptional authority with which it was in- 
vested. “It’s such a long way off,” is in 
many instances equal to “It happened such 
a long time ago;” and India has always 
peen looked upon, oddly enough, as beyond 
the ordinary ken, and exempt from ordinary 
rules. One of the most graphic of our 
writers on India, Dr. Russell, has remarked 
on the indifference manifested in England on 
the abuse of power thousands of miles away ; 
how, in spite of the marvellous eloquence 
of Burke and his colleagues, the accusations 
against Warren Hastings, though of the 
gravest kind, were received with indifference 
by the people because the acts referred to 
were perpetrated in such a far country ; 
whereas, had they been done in the Channel 
Islands, in Ireland, or in Scotland, the 1n- 
telligence would have been received with a 
general burst of indignation. “To-night I 
hear,” says the same writer,—it is in 1858,— 
“that the menagerie of the King of Oude, 
as much his private proper as his watch 
or turban, were sold under discreditable 
circumstances, and his jewels seized and 
impounded, though we had no more claim 
on them than on the Crown diamonds of 
Russia. Do the English people care for 
those things? Do they know them? The 
hundred millions of Hindostan know them 
well, and care for them too.” How deeply 
the natives of India cared, the events of 
1857 and 1858 sufficiently testified. 


“SHAKING THE PAGODA-rREE”; NAIVE 
HATRED TO FOREIGN RULE. 


With ‘‘all its glories, conquests, triumphs, 
spoils,” the government of the East India 
ompany in India was tainted from the very 
first with mighty vices; and these became 
more flagrant as time gave to the various 
abuses the impunity and even the authority 
derived from prescription. For generation 
after generation, the great aim and object of 
the servants of the Company, from the high 
civil and military functionaries downwards, 
Was to squeeze as large as possible a fortune 
out of the country as quickly as might be, 
and to turn their backs upon it for ever, so 
soon as that object had becn attained, and 
the last golden harvest had been shaken 
down from the pagoda tree. With perfect 
truth has it been said that if the native rulers 
chastised the people with whips, the European 
masters chastised them with scorpions, and 
the subjugated race found the little 
finger of the ea st thicker than the 
of the worst and most dissolute of 
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their native princes. Hindoos and Ma™ 
hometans were sufficiently acute to submit 
to the inevitable, and to crouch beneath 
a despotism upheld by the sword, wielded 
in the hands of masters whom thev never 
met in the field without a rertainty of defeat 
and of swift and terrible punishment. But 
none but the wilfully blind could assert or 
even affect to believe that the English rule 
in India was popular among the inhabitants, 
and that anything but the conviction of the 
usclessness of resistance induced them to 
remain quiet under it, or to refrain from 
attempts to pull it down. Whenever the 
English arms received even a_ temporary 
check, the excitement and restlessness among 
the natives, their eager expectation of de- 
liverance from the foreign yoke, became 
unmistakable ; and to those capable of dis- 
cerning the signs of the times, the hkehhood 
of a tremendous outbreak sooner or later, 
must have now and then been present, like 
the skeleton at the Egyptian feast. And, 
indeed, the most pressing and ternble form 
in which danger to the foreign rule could 
offer itself, had been brought becfoic them 
more than once, though at long intervals, 
and the lesson had passed unheeded. There 
had repeatedly been great and formudable 
military mutinies. 


MUTINIES IN INDIA DURING THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

Already in Clive’s time, when the Company 
had not long emerged from the position of a 
trading corporation holding certain lands 
for which rent was paid to the native govern- 
ments, there were occasional outbreaks of 
insubordination in the army, that threatened 
to overthrow the newly erected power. One 
of the most formidable of these occurred 
during Clive’s third visit to India, when the 
conqueror of Plassy came to Calcutta as 
governor, with the avowed intention of 
putting down the great and growing evils 
that had taken root in the administration, 
“or perishing in the attempt” The Sepoys 
were at that time in such a state of chronic 
insubordination that they are described as 
being only kept in check by wholesale execu- 
tions. But it was among the European 
officers that the mutiny broke out. Indig- 
nant at some restrictive regulations intro- 
duced by the Governor, they refused 
obedience; and a great number of them 
struck against him, resigning their commuis- 
sions on the same day. Clive put them 
down with an energy and decision that 
astonished them into rapid and abject sub- 
mission ; but an evil example had been set, 
which was followed by the native troops. 
On various occasions outbreaks occurred, 
which should have served as warnings to the 
authorities, but passed unheeded. 
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A DANGER DISREGARDED, AND A LESSON 
LEFT UNREAD. 


One of the most dangerous of these was 
the rising at Vellore, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, in 1856; where two Sepoy battalions 
attacked the European soldiers, murdering 
113 of them, and were themselves attacked 
with a loss of 800 of their number by the 
19th . Dragoons, under Colonel Gillespie. 
Other outbreaks had been planned by the 
native soldiery; and the European officers 
and officials, who by their energy and fore- 
sight prevented these attempts from being 
cartiod out, received scant thanks and no 
reward for their services ; on the contrary 
they were stigmatised as alarmists, and the 
government completely failed to realise the 
gravity and extent of the danger, or to note 
the significant fact that the 1mmediate causes 
of the disaffection were to be found in 
regulations concerning dress, accoutrements, 
shaving, the wearing of marks of caste, and 
other matters that had to do with the religious 
ae and prejudices of the native sol- 
1ery. 

In 1824, at the breaking out of the Bur- 
mese war, insubordination, carried, indeed, 
to an outrageous eatent on parade, again 
appeared ; various regiments declaring that 
to cross the “Black water” would be a 
violation of the precepts of their religion. 
On one occasion 1t became absolutely neces- 
sary to open with a fire of artillery upon the 
insurgents. In 1844, there was a mutiny of 
Bengal regiments at Ferozcpore, who refused 
to march to occupy the conquered territory 
of Scinde, unless increased allowances were 
granted to them. In 1849 and 1850, there 
were again mutiniecs amonf the 13th, 22nd, 
and 66th Bengal Native Infantry. Conces- 
sion and remonstrance in some instances, 
firmness and severity in others, got over the 
difficulties for the time; but still the author, 
ties refused to read the Iesson that stared 
them in the face, or to remember that the 
vitcher goes to the well until it 1s broken. 
Hach time the difficulty was for the moment 
averted, they treated it as permanently over- 
come; like the debtor who, on signing a bill 
at three months for a hability he was unable 
to meet, rejoicingly rubbed his hands, declar- 
ing that “ ¢haf matter was settled.” 


Str CHARLES NAPIER’S OPINION ; CHANGED 
FEELING OF THE SEPOYS. 


One far-sceing and sagacious man there 
was who read the signs of the times anght, 
and hfted up his voice in warning persis- 
tently, honestly, and vainly ; this was the 
conqueror of Scinde, the gallant and good 
Sir Charles Napier. That strenuous and 
experienced officer was utterly astounded at 
the state in which he found the Sepoy regi- 
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aaron ct at the _— of discipline oe 
subordination everywhere apparent. e 
roundly asserted that India was in danger, 
and declared that swift, combined, and 
energetic action was necessary, if the whole 
country were not to be lost to British rule. 
But his outspoken frankness drew upon hity 
the censure of the viceroy, Lord Dalhousie, 
and a lamentable conflict ensued between 
the Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief, until the latter threw up his office 
in well-grounded anger and disgust. With the 
volcano of disaffection rumbling beneath 
them, the authorities pursued the path of 
false security until it led them to ruin. 

The feeling of the Sepoys towards the 
English had greatly changed since those 
days when, during the defence of Arcot, the 
native soldiers came to Clive, who was in 
command, not to complain of the privations 
they were suffering, but to propose that all 
the rice should be given to the European 
portion of the garrison, while they, who 
required less nourishment, would content 
themsclves with the thin gruel that was 
strained from the boiled grain. The Sepoy 
of a hundred years later was a proud, 
stubborn, and obstinate being, exceedingly 
tenacious of what he considered his nghts, 
and above all things punctilous on ques- 
tions affecting his caste. The mutiny at 
Vellore had been in a great measure due to 
a rumour that the Sepoys were to be com- 
pelled “‘to wear the leather stock, 2g peer 
to have becn manufactured from the hide of 
the contaminating hog, and to don the garb 
of infidels who daily indulged in the blasphe- 
mous and revolting practice of devouring the 
flesh of their holy cow.” Among the causes 
of the great mutiny of 1857, religious fanati- 
cism was certainly the chief; and it 1s 
astunishing that this danger should have 
been so long disregarded. 


A POLICY OF ANNEXATION. 


Lord Dalhousie’s policy in India was one 
of annexation, and under his rule an immense 
amount of territory was added to the British 
possessions in India. That the transfer of 
authority from native princes to the English 
was In many respects of advantage to the 
native population is undeniable; but it was 
difficult to persuade men to look with com- 
placency upon new masters, especially where 
those masters were of a foreign race,and were 
known to entertain a feeling of contempt for 
“ niggers,” under which contemptuous epithet 
they included every class of the dark-skinned 
race from the Brahmin tothe Pariah. “These 
are boys, but they are going out to govern 
India, to be wigless judges, adiles, and pro- 
consuls,” writes the astute Dr. Russell in his 
journal on his passage to Madras, astonished 
at hearing the “nigger” spoken of generi- 
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cally in terms of the most uncompromising 
scorn, by a couple to “ priffs,” over 
their cards and brandy pawnee. 

That a keen, quick-witted race like the 
Hindoos should not be thoroughly aware of 
all this, is incredible. The same acute ob- 
server has left on record the impression made 
upon him by the aspect of the natives as he 
travelled through Bengal from Calcutta to- 
wards Lucknow; nor did he for a moment 
misinterpret the true meaning of the cringing 
salaams wherewith, as an Englishman, he 
was greeted, or mistake the nature of the 
homage “which the faint heart would fain 
deny but dare not.” Mr. Trevelyan, in his 
“‘ Cawnpore,” has given, in graphic language, 
his idea of the opinion of the natives con- 
cerning the English. “We should not,” he 
writes, “be far wrong if we are content to 
allow that we are regarded by the natives of 
Hindostan as a species of quaint and some- 
what objectionable demons, with a rare apti- 
tude for fighting and administration. Foul and 
degraded in our habits, though with reference 
to these habits not to be judged by the same 
standard as ordinary men; not altogether 
malevolent, but entirely wayward and unac- 
countable,—a race of demidevils, neither quite 
human nor quite supernatural; not wholly 
bad, yet far from perfectly good; who have 
been settled down in the country by the will 
of fate.” This queer creed needed but little 
to transform it into active hatred; and far 
more than that little was supplied by the 
increased estrangement between the Sepoys 
and the white officers, consequent upon the 

ater communication kept up with Europe, 

t led the latter, “instead of identifying 
themselves with those under them, to seek 
for interests, pleasures, and society in impor- 
tations from home.” 

Such was the state of feeling at the be- 
ginning of the eventful year 1857, the year 
that shook the English power in India more 
rudely than it had ever been shaken, since the 
time of Warren Hastings and Hyder Alli. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CAKES, 


There had long been a tradition, repeated 
with bated breath in many an Indian hut, 
that the dominion of the infidels in India 
should last no more than a century; and in 
1857, the centenary of Clive’s victory at 
Plassey, whereby the government of Bengal 
had been wrested from Surajah Dowlah and 
bestowed on Meer Jaffier, the puppet set up 
by the East India Company, the time was 
considered as accomplished. For many 
months of 1856 a strange kind of secret Free- 
Masonry was noticed among the various 
stations, From village to village small cakes 
of ga called chuputties, were carried to 
the man of each place, who received 
orders to forward similar tokens to the next 
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village. But although this went on under the 
very eyes of the British functionaries, no notice 
was taken of it. Some, indeed, considered 
that these mysterious chuputties were merely 
distributed as a charm against impending 
calamity; but the very fact that they were 
not sent to any tertitory governed by native 
princes, but only circulated in villages under 
British rule, should have awakened the autho: 
rities to a sense of the danger. Amnud all the 
doubt that still hangs over this eventful period, 
and amid the contrary statements of vaiious 
witnesscs and writers, one thing may be con- 
sidered abundantly proved, namely, that there 
existed throughout India a vast conspiracy— 
a conspiracy in which Hindoo and Mussul- 
man, forgetting their ancient feuds, were 
acting in concert, and that its object was 
utterly to subvert the rule of the foreign 
masters of Hindostan. 


DISCONTENT OF THE ARMY. 


It was in the army that the universal dis- 
content first broke into a flame. In the five 
years of Lord Dalhousie’s rule as Governor- 
General, Nagpore, Suttara, Berar Jhansi, 
and Oude had been annexed; and it was 
the avowed wish of that statesman, to whom 
India is indebted for many benefits in the way 
of cheap postage, telegraphy, railways, and 
increased facilities for commerce, to take all 
power of government out of native hands, 
that the English might be all in all in the 
peninsula. “We are lords paramount of 
India,” he declared, “and our policy is to 
acquire as direct a dominion over the 
territories in the possession of the native 

rinces, as we already hold over the other 

alfof india.” These annexations, necessary 
and justifiable no doubt in some cases, 
excited deep and bitter emotions in the 
breasts of the natives, and especially of mem- 
bers of the annexed states serving in the 
army. Hatred of foreign domination seems 
an inextinguishable principle inhuman nature, 
and the dissolute tyranny of their own rulers 
seemed to these men preferable to the juster 
rule imposed on them by strangers. 


THE FIRST OUTBREAK ; THE GREASED 
CARTRIDGES ; MEERUT. 


And now the belief in the invincibility of 
the English had been rudely shaken. Such 
disasters as the defeat of Gough at Chillian- 
wallah lingered in the memory of men only 
too ready to rejoice in any check received by 
their masters ; and the story of the disasters 
and blunders of the Crimean War, then just 
concluded,—a story narrated with wonderful 
frankness by English newspaper correspon- « 
dents,—had increased the impression that the 
star of Britain was waning. “I am struck 
by the scowling, hostile look of the people,” 
writes Dr. Russell shortly after this time; 
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“the bunniahs bow with their necks and 
salaam with thei hands, but not with their 
eyes.” In the army, the treatment of native 
officers, who were tabooed by the English, 
and to whom only the lowest grades were 
open after long service, made them more 
likely to side with their men than with the 
white officers; and their influence could 
rather be counted on to widen than to heal 
any misunderstanding that might arise. 

The immediate cause of the breaking out 
of the mutiny was the well-known incident of 
the greased cartridges, The introduction 
of the Enfield rifle into the army had brought 
with it an alteration in the cartridge, which, 
it must be remembered, was at that time 
bitten open before use, and not twisted or 
torn with the fingers. A rumour, spreading 
with the marvellous rapidity with which such 
things spread among an ignorant and fana- 
tical race, was borne abroad far and wide 
among the Sepoys, that animal fat, and 
especially hog’s lard and cow’s fat, had been 
used in lubricating these cartridges, and that 
their mtroduction was a trick to deprive the 
natives of high caste of their standing, and 
degrade all to a common level, by making 
them take the accursed thing 1n their mouths, 
and thus “break thei: caste.” And they were 


furious. 


Efforts made by a proclamation of the 
»Governor-General, declaring the absence of 
any such material from the cartridges, 
tand by the withdrawal of the cartridges 
‘themselves from circulation, failed to allay 
the ferment. At Dumdum, Barrackpore, 
tand other places, acts of such mutinous insu- 
tbordination occurrcd, that executions and 
tthe disbanding of various regiments had to 
, be resorted to, to restore even the appearance 
1of order; and the r:cpeated refusals of the 
‘troops to receive the cartridges served out to 
¢them, and in which the lubrication did in 
«some instances contain cows fat, at last 
. awakened the apprehension of the authorities ; 
‘but the measures to suppress the discontent 
were taken too late. 

On the 23rd of April, 1857, the 3rd Bengal 
Cavalry being drawn up on parade at Meerut, 
for instruction in platoon exercise, eighty- 
five troopers refused toreceive the ammunition 
served out to them. They were arrested, 
tried by court-martial, and sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment. On the gth of May the 
sentence was read out in the presence of the 
vwhole garnson, Europeans and native rez- 
iments, and the eighty-five prisoners were 
tloaded with chains in the presence of their 
{comrades, and 1n spite of their tears and pro- 
‘testations of many old soldiers among them, 
{were marched off to a jail two mules distant. 
‘On parade the native regiments, overawed 
by the presence of a battalion of the 6oth 
Riftes, the Carbineers, and men of the Royal 
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Artillery, had moved neither hand nor foot, 
but here the prisoners were left entirely in 
the custody of their countrymen. A rescue 
was accordingly planned, and speedily 
effected. The next day a number of the 3rd 
Bengal Cavalry rode over to the jail, broke 
into the cells, and released the prisoners, 
whose manacles were struck off by smiths 
brought with them by the rioters.” Hereupon 
the two native infantry regiments at once 
rose in rebellion, seized their arms, killed 
Colonel Finnis, who thus became the first 
victim of the mutiny, and massacred a 
number of the English inhabitants of Meerut, 
being joined in this outbreak by the rabble 
and scum of the city. The English portion 
of the garnson, under General Hewett and 
Brigadier Wilson, opened upon the mutineers 
with a fire of artillery and musketry ; where- 
upon the latter at once broke and fled, leaving 
the English masters of the field. 


DELHI AND THE GREAT MOGUL; THE 
HIDDEN AND UNSUSPECTED DANGER. 


And now came the event that converted a 
local, though dangerous, outbreak into a 
national revolt, that shook the English 
Empire in India to its very foundations, and 
brought the ruling people face to face with 
dangers such as might have appalled the iron 
heart of Clive himself. Driven from their 
cantonments, the insurgents betook them- 
selves in headlong haste to Delhi, situate on 
the Ganges and the Jumna, some forty miles 
away. 

This great city had for centuries been 
the capital of India, the metropolis of that 
mighty Mogul Empire which had retained 
amid a rapid internal decay the outward 
semblance of strength and prosperity, even 
under the sway of the degenerate successors 
of Aurungzebe, the last really great emperor 
of the house of Timour. At Delhi, in the 
precincts of the palace, there lived, in a con- 
dition of degraded and impotent dependence, 
an old man between eighty and ninety years 
of age, in receipt of a pension from the East 
India Company, and keeping up with his 
sons and grandsons the semblance and 
shadow of a royal state. This man was the 
Mogul, the descendant of Aurungzebe, whose 
power had long since departed, but who, in 
the eyes of many of the natives, was still the 
rightful ruler of Hindostan. A quarter of a 
century before, Macaulay, writing of the 
foundation of the Brntish Empire in India, 
had mentioned how “there was still a 
Mogul,”a pensioner of the Company, who was 
allowed to play at holding courts and receiv- 
ing petitions within the confines of the 
palace of Delhi, where he might boast of 
possessing some of the outward attributes of 
royalty, but who had less power to help or to 
harm than the youngest official in the Com- 
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pany’s service. The brilliant essayist httle 
dreamt what mighty power for harm was 
destined to be plated in the hands of the 
effete old man. 

The mutineers, who by an wunaccount- 
able fatality were allowed to proceed to 
Delhi unpursued, at once made their way to 
the palace, and rattled the old king out of 
his repose. They thronged with shouts and 
clamours round his palace; they insisted 
that he should accept their homage and 
services ; they proclaimed him Emperor of 
India, and set upon the battlements of the 
palace of Delhi the standard of a national 
revolutionary war, whose object was to be 
nothing less than the restoration of the royal 
house of Tamerlane. Not a soul of the 
accursed race ‘of Feringhees, “ who proposed 
to destroy caste, and to rob the natives of 
India of their religion,” was to remain alive. 
A cause and a cry and a king had all been 
found at once. Here was the result ot 
allowing the mutineers of Meerut to betake 
themselves unpursued to Delhi: a military 
riot turned into a national revolt. 


THE SPREAD OF THE MUTINY; MASSACRE 
AT DFLHI. 


Two centuries and a half before, that pro- 
found historian and philosopher, Lord 
Itacon, had remarked “The causes and 
motives for sedition are innovations in relic- 
10n, taxes, alterations of laws and customs, 
breaking of privileges, general oppression, 
advancement of unworthy persons, strangers, 
deaths, disbanded soldiers, factions grown 
desperate, and whatever in offending people 
jyoineth and knittcth them in a common 
cause.” Wonderfully close 1s the application 
of those words of wisdom to the events ot 
1857. Every one of the “causes of sedition ” 
enumerated by the great Lord Chancellor, 
was at work in India in that year; and the 
result was ‘‘to knit men together in a com- 
mon cause” to an extent undicamt of and 
unparalleled in India until then. 

For the great city of Delhi made common 
cause, promptly and decidedly, with the 
mutineers. The regiments in garrison then 
rose against their officers, many of whom were 
atonce puttodeath. The English bungalows 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi were looted 
and fired, a rabble of Hindoo gipsies, de- 
hghted at the opportunity for mischief and 
pone’ lying in wait on the roads to kill the 

uropeans as they fled from their burning 
homes. In the town itself a massacre of the 
white residents began ; hundreds fell and the 
rest of the white population—merchants, 
Officers, and officials, clergymen, and traders, 
men, women, and children—fled from the 
revolted city, many perishing by the way 
before they reached Meerut and other havens 
of refuge. The heroic resolution of Lieu- 
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tenant Willoughby and a few brave com- 
panions, who, by firing a magazine, deprived 
the rebels of at least a part of the great 
stores of war material piled up in Delhi, 
was of immense importance in this moment 
of supreme danger ; but for the time all was 
lost in Delhi. About fifty prisoners, men, 
women, and children, were kept for five days 
in an underground apartment of the palace, 
and then ruthlessly slaughtered. 


PROMPT MEASURES OF LORD CANNING; 
THE-~Two LAWRENCES AND OUTRAM. 


When the news of the calamities in the 
North-West Provinces reached Calcutta, the 
feeling was one of mingled rage and alarm. 
It was a most unfortunate moment for such 
an outbreak; ior the proportion of native 
troops inthe Company’s service was out of all 
calculation greater than that of the English 
soldiers, on whom reliance could be placed— 
being 200,000 Sepoys as against 38,000 
Europeans, the Bengal forces being composed 
of 118,000 natives and 22,000 Europeans. 
Moreover, the European troops were mostly 
posted cither on the Afghan or the Pegu 
frontier; and the 1,200 miles between Calcutta 
and the Sutley was occupied almost entirely 
by the native army. The action of Lord 
Canning, the Governor-General, was prompt 
and vigorous. With admurable decision, and 
an assumption of responsibility worthy of a 
Wellington or a Nelson, he at once wrote to 
Lord Elgin and Lord Ashburnham, and pre- 
vailed on them to call back the troops des- 
tined for the China expedition to the rescue 
of India. One very fortunate circumstancé 
must be chronicled, in atime when almost 
all the chances seemed against the English 
in India. A war in which we had been in- 
volved with Persia had just been brought to 
a conclusion ; and the expeditionary force, 
under a Jane Outram, having inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Persians before it was 
known that the peace for which the latter 
sued had been signed at Paris, his army and 
his services were available for combating the 
dangers 1n India. 

Every man whose fidelity could be relied 
on—every musket and bayonet that could be 
made available for the service—was urgently 
required ; dor the insurrection spread like a 
bush firein Australia, or a conflagration on an 
American prairie. At Indur and at Azimghur, 
at Jelanpore and Allahabad, there were fierce 
and dangerous outbreaks, the example of 
Meerut and Delhi being followed ; and there 
seemed an immediate prospect of the in- 
Surrection spreading over the whole of 
northern India, and that it would soon 
embrace the Bombay and Madras Pre- 
sidencies. 

To the great good fortune of the British 
tule in India, never in such imminent peril 
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as at that awful moment, Lord Canning proved 
ual tothe occasion. That statesman, a son 
the great George Canning, shared with his 
iNustrious father the disadvantage of being 
misunderstood during his life, and had but 
scant justice done to his memory after his 
death. Because he refused to acquiesce in 
the frantic demand for indiscriminate ven- 
eance upon all the “nigger” soldiery, and 
eard and weighed dispassionately every 
piece of intelligence brought to him, re- 
serving to himself the right of forming his 
own judgment and acting upon it, he was 
somewhat sneeringly dubbed, “ Clemency 
Canning,” and twitted by newspapers for 
having had more regard for the revolted 
Sepoys than for his massacred countrymen 
and their wives and children ; but when the 
excitement and the frenzy for vengeance had 
given place to more moderate counsels, the 
man who during the crisis had never lost his 
head was reluctantly acknowledged by many 
of his former opponents to have been in the 
right. He at once saw the necessity of re- 
capturing Delhi at all hazards, well knowing 
the moral effect the fall of the head-quarters 
and chief centre of the rebellion would have 
upon the insurgents ; and accordingly took 
measures for the siege. One very fortunate 
circumstance was the presence in the newly 
annexed Punjaub of two of the most splendid 
soldiers and administrators who ever wielded 
rin India—the brothers Sir John and 
ir Henry Lawrence, the former destined to 
become Viceroy of the country he helped to 
save, the latter to die a soldier's death in 
the performance of his duty. By unflinching 
firmness he stamped out the rebellion in the 
rh before it had taken firm hold. By 
the holding of the Punjaub by the Queen's 
troops, the mutiny was not only prevented 
spreading to the Bombay Presidency, 
but was, as it were, shut in by definite barriers, 
until two avenging armies from opposite 
quarters came to crush it out. 


' JUDICIOUS MEASURES AT MEEAN MEER; 
GENERAL ANSON AND HIS COMMAND. 


The story of the disarming of the native 
regiments at Meean Meer, who were on the 
eve of a rebellious outbreak, will give an idea 
of the union of astuteness and firmmess with 
which the Lawrences and other officers, civil 
and military, met the danger that had so 
suddenly come upon them. (1 historian of 
our own day has thus summarised one of 
the most im t events of a year of sur- 
a s—“A parade was ordered for day- 

at Meean Meer (in the Punjaub), and 
on the ¢ ground an order was given 
for a military movement which brought the 
heads of four columns of the native troops in 
front of twelve guns charged with grape, the 
ewtillery-men, with their port-fires lighted, and 
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the soldiers of one of the Queen’s regiments 
standing behind with loaded muskets. A 
command was given to the Sepoys to pile 
arms. They had immediate death before 
them if they disobeyed. ae stood literally 
at the cannons’ mouth. ey piled’ their 
arms, which were borne away at once in 
carts by European soldrers, and all chances 
of a rebellious movement were over in that 
peeves and the Punjaub was saved.” At 
Mooltan the native troops were disarmed in 
similar fashion. And not only was the Pun- 
jaub preserved to British rule by having a 
statesman and a hero at its head, but became 
a basis of operations against the rebels in 
the revolted provinces, and a means for 
isolating the disaffected districts. 

At the head of the forces who marched to 
the siege of Delhi was General Anson, the 
Commander-in-Chief. This General had no 
opportunity of trying conclusions with the 
rebels, for he fell a victim to cholera—one 
of the foes with whom the armies had to 
contend during that terrible year—on the 
27th of May. Not unnaturally impatient for 
the recapture of Delhi, on which such mighty 
issucs depended, the British public, and 
especially a portion of the press, were inclined 
to do scant qustce to him. Those were the 
days of family influence and political jobbery, 
and the appointment of General Anson was 
severely criticised. The leading journal de- 
scribed the Commander-in-Chief as a holiday 
soldier, who had never seen service either in 

ce or in war, and as one whom a shame- 
ess job had sent at one step from Tattersall’s 
and Newmarket to the command of an army 
in one of the Presidencies, When a vacancy 
occurred in the chief command of 300,000 
men, the authorities at home at once re- 
cognised the claims of family and personal 
acquaintance in the disposal of the post. 


SUCCESSIVE COMMANDERS; THE RE-TAKING 
OF DELHL 


General Anson appears to have done his 
best. Be that as it may, he died on the 
march ; and shortly afterwards his successor 
Sir Henry Barnard, followed him, his mind 
giving way under the strain suddenly put 
upon him ; his very anxiety to fulfil his task 
hastened his end. He died of cholera early 
in July, after an illness of only six or seven 
hours,—so swiftly does that dread disease 
claim its victims in the burning climate of 
India. Captain, afterwards General, Knollys, 
Sir Hope Grant's ai » who left 
us a graphic account of the events of that 
tume, tells us that, like General Anson, 
Barnard suffered little pain, “and had wasted 
away at the last, quite unconscious.” After 
he was taken ill, ‘his mind wandered, and he 
continually repeated, “Tell Grant to take 
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out all the cavalry. Tell Reed I have sent ; 
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was nothing to be objected to in a daring 


up the Goth to support him.” General Reed, ; and well-timed exploit that had delivered 


who succeeded to the command, suffered so 
much from ill health that he had to return to 
the Punjaub; and to Brigadier-General Wil- 
son, an energetic, sound-headed officer, who 
knew his work, was allotted the task of taking 
Delhi from the rebels. He accomplished it 
with great gallantry, but not without the loss 
of many brave officers and men, Brigadier 
Nicholson being among the slain. It was 
not until the middle ot September that he 
was so far reinforced by the arrival of Sikhs 
and Goorkas that an assault of the enormous 
place, with its immense stretch of walls and 
its large host of desperate Sepoy defenders, 
fighting with ropes round their necks, became 
possible. The scenes at the taking of Delhi 
were appalling ; the shrieking, yelling Sepoys, 
knowing they had no mercy to expect from 
their assailants, fought from strect to street 
and from house to house. They numbered 
at least 30,000, while the attacking force could 
not muster 7,000. No quarter was given, and 
the unkappy city was deluged with blood. 
To such a pitch of fury were the besiegers 
worked up by the massacres that had taken 
place, of peaceful citizens, women, and chil- 
dren, that many were with difficulty deterred 
from Jaying Delhi even with the dust, as an 
expiatory offering to murdered innocence. 


CAPTAIN HODSON, OF “HODSON'S HORSE,” 
AND THE PRINCES OF DELHI. 


One event so tragic in character as to 
stand prominently forth even in those days of 
horror, was numbered among the deplorable 
incidents of the war, when the first fury of 
vindictive passion had subsided. Captain 
Hodson, the commander of an irrezular body 
of cavalry known as “ Hodson’s horse,” 
undertook the capture of the King of Delhi 
and his family. The wretched old potentate, 
the last of the Moguls, who at nearly ninety 
years of age had been set up as a puppet, to 
give the rebellion a name and uw character, 

ad taken refuge with some followers in a 
place known as the Hummayoon’s tomb, about 
five miles from Delhi. Thither Captain 
Hodson rode out, with a party of his Sowars, 
or horsemen ; and imperatively ordering the 
matives in the courtyard to lay down their 
arms, a command which they, presuming 
from his confident manner that a considera- 
ble force was at hand, sulkily obeyed, he 
sent a message to the king, desiring him to 
surrender, and promising that his hfe should 
be spared. Accordingly the last of the 
Moguls came forth, and was at once placed 
m a small bullock waggon and conveyed to 
the town, where he was securely lodged as a 
prisoner in the ce. He remained in 
close captivity until his death. So far there 
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into the power of the British a feeble old 
man who, as a puppet in the hands of rebel 
chiefs, might made dangerous. But 
Captain Hodson’s next exploit was of a more 
ambitious kind. Next day, hearing that 
several relatives of the Mogul were still ir 
the tombs, he rode forth again, and by means 
of the treacherous native he had employed 
to commitnicate with the king, two younger 
sons of the Mogul and a grandson, the Shah- 
zada, or heir-apparent, were induced to come 
forth and surrender themselves uncondition- 
ally. It 1s idle to assert that they did not 
do this on an implied oly pr ae that their 
lives, too, would be spared. The remainder 
of the narrative may be given as Hodson 
himself told it to Sir Hope Grant, who 
entered it in his journal within a few hours. 
After long persusaion from the man sent to 
them, the princes came forth, and were at 
once driven away in a bullock gharry, or 
small covered coach, Hodson following them. 
When within a couple of miles of Delhi, 
‘‘where no one could interfere,” this officer 
in the British service halted the gharry, 
called forth the captives, and after reproach- 
ing them with then guilt, which they strenu- 
ously denied, declaring that they had had no 
hand 1n the massacre at Delhi, he constituted 
himself judge, jury, and executioner, by 
shooting them dead one after another; and 
this when they were not men captured in 
fight, but who had surrendered certainly with 
the idea that they were to be delivered into 
the hands of the British, to be protected at 
least until they could suffer lawful censure 
for such faults as could be proved upon 
them. The brave officer who took down this 
narrative fiom the lips of Sir Hope Grant, 
deplores this slaying of the princes as a “sad 
act that was most uncalled for;” yet there 
were many in England who at that time 
were ready to laud it as a piece of good 
service. So much can war and passion blunt 
the feelings of justice and humanity. The 
unhappy King is described by an officer who 
visited him in his prison as an old man, 
said by one of his servants to be ninety years 
of age, short in stature, slight, very fair for a 
native, and with a high-bred, delicate-looking 
cast of features. All the dignity of the great 
Mogul had departed. “It might have been 
ci hig that death would have been prefe- 

€ to such humiliation,” says the writer ; 
“but it is wonderful how we all cling to the 
shreds of life. When I saw the poor old 
man, he was seated on a wretched charpoy, 
or native bed, with his legs crossed before 
him, and swinging his body backwards and 
forwards with an unconscious, dreamy look.” 
It appears almost absurd to tax such a wreck 
with the atrocities of i 
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NANA SAHIB OF BITHOOR ; THE DARKEST 
SCENE OF THE TRAGEDY. 


We now come to the most ghastly of all 
the tragic events of the mutiny,—a crime that 
stands out in its exceptional atrocity even 
among the sanguinary events of the terrible 
chronicle of India in the fatal year 1857. 
The whole page of Indian history of that 
wme is stained with blood; but the story of 
Cawnpore and Nana Sahib shows a black- 
ness of crime and treachery that marks it as 
infinitely more horrible than even the massa- 
cre of the Black Hole at Calcutta. The 
whole transaction is an illustration of the old 
axiom that “injured men will turn and hate ;” 
and Oriental hatred is of the deadly, long- 
endunng, sullen kind, unmitigated by any 
touch of Chnistian feeling or pity; lying in 
wait for years,1f need be, but finding an 
opportunity to satiate itself in the blood of 
an enemy at last. 

The great and important military station 
of Cawnpore, situated about fifty miles from 
Lucknow, on the high road to Oude, and 
numbering about 1,000 European and Eur- 
asian inhabitants to a native population of 
some 60,000, was occupied at the breaking 
out of the mutiny by a garrison chictly of 
native soldiers, with 300 English officers and 
soldiers, under the command of a veteran 
general, Sir Hugh Wheeler. A few miles 
higher up the river Ganges 15 situated the 
small town of Bithoor; and Bithoor had 
been appointed years before as the residence 
of the Peishwa of Poonah, Bagee Rao, whose 
territory had been annexed by the East 
India Company, and to whom a consider- 
able pension had been awarded on his 
deprivation Bagee Rao, the last of a 
powerful Mahratta house, had adopted as 
his son and hei, Seereck Dhoordoo Punth, 
who afterwards gained a tragic celebrity as 
the Nana Salub of Bithoor; and on the 
death of Bayee Kao, the adopted son ex- 
pected, according to Oriental usage, that the 
pension accorded to the Peishwa would be 
continued to him. But the Company and 
Lord Dalhousie could sometimes econo- 
mucal in the wrong place ; and the pension was 
cut off at Bagee Rao’s death. Nana Sahib, 
aghast at such a decrease in his revenues, 
though he was still a wealthy man, in 1854 
sent as an agent to London, to advocate his 
claim, a young Mahometan, onginally of low 
birth, a certain Azimoolah Khan, who became 
a kind of “lion ’ for a season in London, 
like Rammun Lol] in Thackeray’s ‘ New- 
comes,” who, according to the description of 
that acute observer, Barnes Newcome, had 
some of the é/z/e of the ladies of Vanity Fair 
“snuggling up to his indiarubber face.” 
Azimoolah Khan returned to his master un- 
successful so far as his mission was con- 
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cerned ; but it was the time of the Crimean 
war and its disasters, and he brought back 
highly coloured stories of the calamutics the 
English were enduring, and of the alleged 
decline of their influence and power; and 
appears to have inflamed the black heart of 
Nana Sahib with the hope of gratifying at 
once his ambition and his revenge. Mean- 
while, however, he maintained an outward 
appearance of friendliness to the English, to 
whom, indeed, he often displayed an ostenta- 
tious and splendid hospitality ; and when the 
mutiny spread from Meerut to Cawnpore, 
and poor Sir Hugh Wheeler was in dire 
straits and waited in vain for reinforcements, 
while Sir Henry Lawrence, who, straining 
every nerve to hold his own against the 
rebels at Lucknow, could not spare him a 
single man, Sir Hugh turned for assistance 
to his good neighbour the Rajah of Bithoor ; 
for he had been obliged to take refuge with 
the Europeans in an old military hospital 
whose defences were in as bad a state as 
those of Arcot a century before, when Clive 
and his handful of troops undertook the 
defence of the place against the 10,000 
assailants brought against him by Rajah 
Sahib. The Nana responded to the appeal ; 
but on his arrival the mutineers pressed him 
to make common cause with them; and 
whatever may have been his intentions on 
his arrival, he acceded to their proposal, and 
ranged himself on the side of the foe, who 
swarmed round the wretched mud-wall be- 
hind which were huddled, in the direst dis- 
tress, about a thousand persons, men, women, 
and children; the number of combatants 
being under four hundred. 


THE MASSACRE ON THE GANGES, 


Even in this extremity the high courage 
and skill of the dominant race asserted itself 
in an unmistakable manner. An attempt to 
storm the place failed; and an urgent mes- 
sage was sent to Sir Henry Lawrence, who, 
however, could do nothing. Exposed to 
every hardship, straitened for provisions, 
and only able to procure water at the direst 
peril, the heroic garrison still held out, 
though its numbers were wofully thinned ; 
and when a renewed assault by a large body 
of Oudh mutineers upon the entrenchments 
was repulsed, Nana Sahib’s heart began to 
fail him, and he understood that 1f reinforce- 
ments arrived, he was a ruined man. 
Accordingly he entercd into negociations 
with the beleagured garrison, promising quar- 
ter to all “who had not been implicatcd in 
the actions of Lord Dalhousie ;” and it was 
arranged that the garrison should evacuate 
the place, and be conveyed in the ‘great 
thatched boats used on the Ganges to 
Allahabad, it being stipulated that the boats 
should be adequately provisioned for the 
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journey. There was rejoicing among the 
poor survivors of that dismal siege, at the 
prospect of rchef from the horrors that had 
so long environed them; the women and 
children especially were glad to get away 
from Cawnpore on any terms: and a long 
procession moved down towards the boats, 
carefully leading or carrying the numerous 
sick and wounded, But ata given signal, the 
blowing of a bugle, the native rowers set firc 
to the thatched roofs of the boats, and then 
sprang overboard and made for the shore ; 
while from the banks of the river a shower 
of bullets poured upon the unhappy passen- 
gers. The greater number were killed then 
and there; Tantia Topee, the lieutenant of 
Nana Sahib, superintending the work. The 
women and children who survived the mur- 
derous fire of musketry were rclanded, and 
marched back, a melancholy, dismal train, to 
Cawnpore ; the men whom the bullets had 
8 were put to death at once; with the 
exception of four who, after incredible hard- 
ships and dangers, managed to effect their 
escape to the English forces. The women 
and childfen, 125 in number, were confined 
in a small building, afterwards distinguished 
et geri celebrity as the yellow house, 
w they had hardly room to move. A 
fifth of their number were soon dead of 
cholera or dysentery ; the rest remained from 
day to day with the fear of death on them. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE; THE VENGEANCE 
OF A BAFFLED TIGER. 


Meanwhile Nana Sahib n to realise 
that the mutiny had failed. The defeat of 
the Oudh men, in spite of the favourable 
circumstances under which their assault was 
made, was a heavy blow and surprise to him ; 
and with every fiendish propensity in his 
black heart intensified by the prospect of 
spproaching retribution,—for he knew the 

ish, under Havelock, were advancing 
victoriously towards the rebellious city,—he 
seems to have determined, at least, to enjoy 
the satisfaction of a complete reven 

Accordingly it was announced to the 
captives that their doom was death. The 
manner = ple that doom was cayetirs oo 
no parallel for horrors, except aps tn the 
massacre of September 1792, tn the days of 
the great French Revolution. Five men 
were sent one evening to the house where 
the unhappy prisoners were immured. Two 
of them were butchers by trade, two Hindoo 

ts, and the fifth wore the Nana’s uni- 
orm. These wretches slaughtered the English 
women and children, as they would have 
slaughtered cattle ; one of them appearing at 
the door twice, to exchange his broken sword 
for a new bh, Hr When the last shri 
from within the building had died away, and 
all was still in the charnel house, the 
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executors of the Nana’s orders emerged 
from the horrible scene of the atrocity, lock- 
ing the door behind them. Next day the 
bodies of the murdered victims were flung 
into a dry well, where they were found, a 
ghastly heap, when Cawnpore was taken by 
the English force.” When the house of the 
massacre itself was entered, its floor and its 
walls told with terrible plainness of the scene 
they had witnessed. The plaster of the walls 
was scored and seained with sword slashes 
low down and in the corners, as if the poor 
women had crouched down in their mortal 
fright, with some wild hope of escaping the 
blows. The floor was strewn with scraps of 
dresses, women’s faded, ragged finery, frilling, 
underclothing, broken combs, shoes, and 
tresses of hair. Among the most sorrowful 
of these mementos were a quantity of broken 
toys, stained with blood. But one part of 
the hideous story, as at first circulated among 
the horror-stricken English, is happily un- 
true. An inscription, in which some unhappy 
captive 1s represented as calling upon her 
countrymen for revenge for unutterable 
wrong inflicted upon the prisoners, was 
shown to be a forgery, written up long after- 
wards, probably to stimulate still further 
the thirst for vengeance that these things 
naturally excited. What became of the 
fiendish Rajah of Bithoor was never known. 
When Cawnpore was taken by the English 
he fled first to Bithoor and then in the 
direction of Nepaul ; and though more than 
once the memory of these things was revived 
by a rumour of his capture, the rumour 
always proved untrue, and in this world the 
fate of Nana Sahib will probably always 
remain a mystery. 


THE STRUGGLE IN OUDH; Str HENRY 
LAWRENCE, “WHO ENDEAVOURED TO DO 
HIS Duty.” 


In Oudh, Sir Henry Lawrence, the 
Govermor, struggled against the mutineers 
with equal valour and judgment. The over- 
whelming numbers against him com 
him to retreat to the Residency at Lucknow, 
which he fortified to the utmost of his power, 
as a tower of refuge for the Europeans of the 
district. In this stronghold he was quickly 
besieged ; and after a few weeks of heroic 
struggle, he was mortally wounded by the 
explosion of a shell. “ Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty,” was 
the epitaph the grand, simple-hearted soldiers 
desired to have erected over his tomb. 
With him died one of the noblest men who 
ever drew the sword for the defence of the 
English in India. 

Meanwhile, great efforts were being made 
to relieve Lucknow. General Havelock was 
marching to raise the siege, and in a series 
of engagements with the » beat them 
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time after time under circumstances of such | gayer spirits, especially as his strong cha- 
disadvantage as plainly showed that the | racter influen many around him, and 
days when the English in India had ceased | “ Havelock’s saints” and their camp-services 
to reckon the number of the foe had not | became a noted feature in the army. It 
passed away. Indeed, in the time of the | was quickly found, however, that as with 
mutiny, a general thought himself well off | Cromwell’s pikemen and troopers two cen- 
if the odds against him were not more than | turies before, so with Havelock’s “ saints,” 
four or five to one. piety in no way interfered with military 
efficiency. If they feared God, “they un- 

HENRY HAVELOCK—A CHRISTIAN HERO: | doubtedly also kept their powder dry,” and 
H1s EXPLOITS AND SERVICES. fought their way through hordes of rebels 
Among the great and remarkable names | with a determined persistency and a splendid 
of that memorable year. none shines with | valour that aroused the admiration even of 
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a purer lustre than that of Henry Havelock. | far-off Europe; and among his countrymen 
A quiet, modest man, and without the ad- | in England the name of Havelock became 
vantage of influcntial connections, he was | a household word during that troublou; 
little known beyond his immediate circle, | autumn. 

though his career had been long and Sir James Outram had been appointed 
honourable, dating from before the Burmese | Chief Commissioner in Oudh, and hastened 
war of 1824. A grave, studious character, | to join his force to Havelock’s little army. 
he had been known already in his boyish | With splendid generosity he declined to take 
days at the Charterhouse School as “Old | the position of commander, to which his 
Phlos,” or philosopher, while his serious | seniority and his official rank entitled him, 
and religious turn of mind—he belonged to | and declared he would appear merely in his 
the Baptist community—had drawn a good | civil capacity as Commissioner, and would 
deal of attention, and occasionally a little | place himself and his men at Havelock’s 
Satire upon him, among the wilder and | disposal, for that the general who had made 
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such gallant and strenuous efforts to relieve | muzzles of cannons at one time, in the pre- 


Lucknow should have the honour of com- 
pleting the work. It was indeed a tremendous 
march from Calcutta to Lucknow, through 
a country swarming with enemies, in t 

burning summer heat. After a short rest at 
Allahabad, Havelock had pushed on with 
about 1,400 men, and his brilliant victory 
over the rebels at Futtipoor formed an epoch 
in the great achievements of the year. On 
the 1 ath of July, Havelock and his men were 
hefore Cawnporc; and here it was that 
Nana Sahib came out against him with his 
whole force, only to be completely defeated, 
and vanish into the darkness from which he 
never afterwards emerged. A tremendous 
vengeance was wreaked on the Sepoys and 
on Cawnpore for the murder of the English 
women and children. The sight of the 
ternble well, and ghastly relics found in the 
prison-house, had for a time driven all fecl- 
ings of mercy from the hearts of the British ; 
and public opinion in England, as exhibited 
in the press, was all on the side of revenge, 
and no quarter to the enemy; until at length 
Mr. Disraeli asked in Parliament whether 
the standard of morality of Nana Sahib was 
ic ie chosen for imitation by Englishmen in 
nda. 


VENGEANCE ON THE SEPOYS; WHOLESALE 
SLAUGHTER AND EXECUTIONS. 


What kind of retribution was exercised on 
the rebels who fell into the hands of the 
avengers of blood is shown by the report of 
the English General Cooper, at a period 
shortly subsequent to that of which we are 
writing. The General tells a plain, unvarnished 
tale of the fate of the rebel Sepoys who fell 
into his hands ;—how he had them bound 
together in batches of ten, and thus shot 
down on the place of execution, where firing 
parties awaited their arrival,—how, when 
about 150 had been shot, one of the oldest 
executioners of the prison fainted away, over- 
come by the horrible din, the yells, shrieks, 
and frantic struggles of the captives, as mad- 
dened with rage and terror they were dragged 
1o the p'ace of execution, and a pause had 
penerce to be made in the proceedings,— 
how, the work of death being presently re- 
sumed, and when 237 corpses lay stretched 
upon the plain, it was reported that the 
prisoners refused to quit their prison, where- 
upon orders were given to burst open the 
door; and then it was found that the 
2 of = ee en of ochaahe a 

n repeated, and forty-five corpses of suffo- 
cated men were dragged from the loathsome 
dungeon,—how the corpses of the suffocated 
men, and of those who had been shot, were 
flung by the sweepers into a common pit,— 
how pony Mn aap Sepoys, captured on the 
road to » were blown away from the 
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sence of disaffected native regiments, —and 
how 500 were thus speedily despatched. It 
it a gruesome report, that of General Cooper, 
and hardly seems to belong to civilization 
and the nineteenth century. 


HELP IN NEED; ARRIVAL OF SIR COLIN 
CAMPBELL ; OUTRAM AND HAVELOCK AT 
LUCKNOW. 


With an energy taxed to the utmost by the 
consciousness that the lives of the garrison 
of Lucknow depended upon speedy succour, 
and that a second Cawnpore massacre would 
but tuo probably be the termination of the de- 
fence unless they arrived in time, Havelock 
and his men pressed on, in spite of hardship, 
want, and disease, towards the gates of 
Lucknow. After beating the enemy in nine 
battles, Havelock at length reached Luck- 
now towards the end of September. But 
even with the reinforcement of Outram, the 
army amounted only to 5,600 men; while 
the enemy numbercd 50,000. It was not 
without heavy loss that they fought their way 
through the rebels into the citadel, where 
they were received by their countrymen with 
transports of joy and thankfulness. 

But Havelock’s force, combined with that 
of Colonel Inglis, on whom the defence of 
Lucknow had devolved after Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s death, was too feeble to transport the 
sick and wounded, with the women and 
children, to Cawnpore, as had been intended. 
In the hard fighting between the 19th and the 
25th of September, 535 men had been lost— 
more than a fifth of the whole army ; all that 
could be done, therefore, was to reinforce the 
exhausted garrison, and wait until fresh help 
should come ; the enemy meanwhile resum- 
ing the siege with renewed vigour, swarming 
in their thousands around the beleagured 
city, and harassing the besieged day and 
night ; while scarcity of provisions increased. 
their woes by the imminent prospect of 
famine. Help was sorely needed, and it was 
coming in the most effectual shape. General 
Sir Colin Campbell, the Hero of the Alma, 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
troops in India, and ordered to proceed at 
once from London to the seat of his com- 
mand. On the very next day the stout old 
soldier was already on his way to the East. 
Napoleon's officers were accustomed to sav 
that they could scent the Emperor's approach 
in the air, and the same might almost be 
said of Sir Colin Campbell. His arrival gave 
fresh courage to the sorely tried troops; and 
from the day of his landing in India with his 
gallant little army, it was seen that the fate 
of the mutiny was sealed. Sir Colin reached 
Lucknow on the 14th of November, and re- 
lieved the little garrison of Alum Bagh, a 
cluster of buildings with an enclosed en 
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to the south of Lucknow, where Havelock on 
his arrival at Lucknew had established 400 
men with his sick and wounded, not anticipa- 
ting that he himself would be shut up within 
the city. Sir Colin’s force now numbered 
some 5,000 men, and he was compelled to 
act with caution. He knew, moreover, the 
effect a check to his troops might have upon 
the rebels, who were becoming demoralised 
at the steady and resistless advance of the 
scanty bands of avengers who came upon 
them like fate, not to be turned back; and 
he could not therefore afford to make any 
mistake that might weaken this impression. 
Accordingly, when Outram and Havelock had 
been set tree, and the enemy dislodged, he 
removed the women and the sick and 
wounded to the Duilkoosha, a palace about 
five miles from the Residency, which, like the 
Alum Bagh, he had taken before entering 
Lucknow. Thereupon he established his 
troops at the Alum Bagh, for a time evacu- 
ating Lucknow. 

Ard here, a few days afterwards, the 
illusti:ous caicer of Havelock came to a 
close. Worn aut by the incessant toils of 
the last months, by bodily and mental labour, 
and by care and sleepless nights, the old 
hero was attacked by dysentery at the Alhim 
Bagh, and died quietly and calmly in the 
consciousness of duty well fulfilled, and a life 
work nobly accomphshed. The news of his 
achievements had reached England, and ex- 
cited a glow of pride and sympathy in every 
breast. The Ciubs rang with his praises, 
and the Queen acknowledged his services by 
apension, a baronetcy, and the K.C.B. But 
on the day when the baronetcy was conferred 
in London, the hero was already sleeping in a 
soldier’s grave, in the garden of the Alum 
Bagh, beneath a tree, on which the single 
letter “‘H.” sufficed to show where Havelock 
was laid. A general outburst of regret arose 
in London at the news of his death. Even 
Punch, the jester of the press, recorded in 
some noble iines the loss England had sus- 
tained, telling how — 


“He is gone: Heaven's will is best ; 
Indian turf o erlies his breast 
Ghoule 1n black, nor fool m gold, 
Laid him in that hallowed mould ; 
Borne unto a soldier's rest 
By the bravest and the best,’ etc. 


THE EXpLoliT OF MR. KAVANAGH OF LUCK- 
NOW ; HEROISM AMONG THE CIVILIANS. 


In connection with the defence of Lucknow, 
as with all the episodes of that troublous 
time, many individual deeds of daring and 
heroism are recorded; but none surpasses 
the achievement of a civil functionary, Mr. 
Kavanagh, who, disguised as a native, made 
his uly Baa Lucknow through the lines 
of the beleaguring rebel army, to carry in- 
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telligence to Sir Colin Campbell of the state 
of things within the Residency. “How he 
could everhave madehimselflook likea native 
I know not,” says Dr. Russell, the Zines 
correspondent, who met Kavanagh afterwards 
at Lucknow. “He is a square-shouldered, 
large-limbed, muscular man, a good deal over 
the middle height, with decided European 
features ; a large head, covered with hair of— 
a reddish auburn, shall 1 say? moustaches 
and beard still lighter ; and features and eyes 
such as no native that ever I saw possessed. 
He has made himself famous by an act of 
remarkable courage—not 1n the heat of battle 
or in a moment of impulse or excitement, but 
performed after deliberation, and sustained 
continuously through a long trial.” The 
achievement was certainly a wonderful one ; 
for if any sharp-witted Hindoo or Mussul- 
man had got an inkling of the nationality of 
the stranger, his death would have been 
speedy and certain. 


THE FINAL THROFS OF THE MUTINY; 
RESTORATION OF ORDER; THE END OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Leaving Sir James Outram in command at 
Alum Bagh, with orders to watch the rebels 
in Lucknow, Sir Colin Campbell advanced to 
the relief of General Windham at Cawnpore. 
Sir Colin was censured in some quarters for 
evacuating Lucknow, and many spoke of the 
moral effect that would have been p1oduced 
had he held that place at all hazards; but as 
the Zémes judiciously observed: “The Com- 
mander-in-Chief had to consider the whole 
plan of the campaign, as well as the circum- 
stances at Lucknow, and he was compelled 
also to take into consideration the political 
objects of the Government.” And the sequel 
showed how true had been the judgment of 
the gallant chief, and how fairly he earned 
the pecrage that was at this time awarded 
him. During the time he waited at Cawnpore, 
the reinforcements that had been despatched 
from Calcutta and elsewhere had time to 
come forward, so that operations could be 
undertaken on a large scale and with a view 
to a result as a whole. The “ moral effect” 
produced by the arrival of new troops in 
discouraging the rebels, and in impressing 
upon them the fact that their resistance was 
useless, was of far greater importance than 
the holding of a place that the Commander 
could retake at any time. The year 1858 
began under favourable auspices. The neck 
of the mutiny had been broken, and there 
was full confidence that Sir Colin Campbell, 
or as he must now be called, Lord Clyde, 
would successfully terminate his task. New 
reinforcements arrived at the Upper Ganges, 
from the fol tes and Calcutta. Sir Hugh 
Rose took Kalper and Jhansi from the rebels, 
upon whom a terrible vengeance was inflicted. 
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On the 19th of June he recaptured Gwalior, 
and the last hope groggy gone. 

Meanwhile, on the sth of March, 1858, 
Lucknow finally fell into the hands of the 
English, under Lord Clyde. The slaughter 
of the rebels was great, and the plunder 
found in the city immense. The English 
soldiers rushed to and fro, offering jewels 
of enormous size and great value to who- 
soever would purchase them for a few 
gold pieces. Dr. Russell, who was present 
at the capture, relates how an excited Irish- 
man offered him a splendid necklace for a 
hundred rupees, which, alas! the Zzmes 
correspondent had not in his pocket; and 
the soldier, though he reduced his demand 
to two mohurs and a bottle of rum, would 
not hear of sending to the camp for the 
money, and would entertain nothing but 
“ready-money” offers, on the reasonable 
round that he himself might be dead with 
«a bullet through his heart before evening. 
The necklace, it seems, fell into the hands 
of an officer, who sold it to a jeweller for 
£7,500. On May Sth, 1n the battle of Bareilly, 
another victory was scored for Lord Clyde; 
and after that time the resistance was merely 
sporadic, though in many instances the in- 
surgents, who expected no mercy, fought 
desperately. Among the most determined of 
those who braved the English in the open 
field was the Rance of Jhansi, who fouyht 
hke a Boadicea at the head of her troups, 
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and everywhere showed remarkable heroism. 
Tantia Topee, Nana Sahib’s villainous lieu- 
tenant, was hunted down, captured, and 
most et ae A proclamation was 
issued by Governor-General ting an 
amnesty to those rebels who had no 
immediate part in the murder of British 
subjects, and who returned to their allegiance 
by January, 1859. At the same time it was 
announced to the people of Ira that Queen 
Victoria had thought fit, by the advice of her 
Parhament, to annul the charter of the East 
India Company, and that henceforth Hindo- 
stan would be governed as a direct possession 
of the British Crown, with a Viceroy in place 
of a Governor-General. This change had 
been brought about by the India Bull of 
August 2nd, 1858. 

Thus ended the rule of the East India 
Company as the governing power in India,— 
a dominion unexampled in the history of 
the world. In many respects that rule had 
been faulty, and in some even criminal. It1s 
impossible to look without shame upon some 
pages in the history even of such men as 
Clive and Warren Hastings; but on the 
other hand there had been numberless in- 
stances of the truest valour, the loftiest 
heroism, and the wisest statesmanship ; and 
at no time had these appeared more con- 
spicuously than in the period of India’s 
agony, in the great Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. 

H. W. D. 
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IN ENGLAND: 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH PROTESTANTISM. 





A Typical Life—A Cambridge Fellow—Black 
Revolution—Langland and the Lollards—Burnin 


Henry's Divorce—A Marned Pnest as Archbisho 
A Memorable Parliament—Head of the Englis 


can—Result of a Supper 
of Cobham— Printi 
The Christian Brethren --Squire ‘Iracy s Will - Passion and Pope - 
Sir Thomas More—England Governed by a B 
Church—The Black Book—Fall of the Monasteries—Captain 


Party—An Aged Martyr—Origin of the 

Press—Dean Colet—The New Learning — 
olseys Fall and Prophecy—Its Progress— 
ksmith’s Son— 


Hire of Grace—John Frith, the Genuine Martyr—The First English Confessions of Faith —English 
rc 


Bible in the 


es—Whuip of Six Strings— Martyrdom of Lambert and Anne Askew—Progress of Edward's Reign 


-—~Book of Common Prayer—-Catholic Reaction—-The Inquisition—-Sir John Cheke—The Mart Rogers, Hooper, 
imer, etc.—muthfeld Thurty-ne 


— Protestant Recovery—Cecil and Parker—Catholic Attampts—The 


ine Articles 





BLACK JOAN. 
{> OUBTLESS, had he been alive, the 





Squire of Aslacton, in the famous 
hunting county of Notts, would have 
been sadly vexed on hearing that his son 
Thomas, who held a fellowship in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, had plunged into 
marnage with Black Joan, a niece of the 
landlady of the “Dolphin Inn,” where he 
had probably been accustomed to “take 
his ease.” it was a very foolish action 
of the law student, Thomas Cranmer, for 

was compelled to resign his fellowship, 


and had thenceforth to depend upon the 
slender and precarious income derived from 
his thankless labours as a college tutor. But 
follies and accidents go to make up a great 
many of the greatest chapters in the volume 
of history. Had he remained a fellow and a 
bachelor, his name might have floated un- 
noticed down the stream of time, only turning 
up, like thousands of others, as a microscopic 
object before the eyes of some abate? anti- 
quary. As it happened, the young wife died 
within a year 1n giving birth to her first child ; 
and in the deep and sanctified sorrow of his 
loss, Thomas Cranmer threw away ambition, 
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oe the priesthood when nearly forty 
years of age. 

He was by no means one of the lights of 
the University in those its palmy days of 


European , and his twenty-five years 
of residence passed away in a monotonous 
lowliness. though inspired by the leaven 


of the New Learning, he could not boast of 
intimacy with the famous Erasmus, who lived 
close by. This is disappointing, for we should 
have liked to graft upon our English apostle 
the poetry ofa close friendship with the Dutch 
humourist, who did so much by the thrusts 
of his bright rapier to kill the Papal power. 
We need not doubt, however, that Thomas 
Cranmer had a copy of the New Testament 
of Erasmus, double-columned for the Greek 
original and Erasmus’ Latin version, and that 
he had well thumbed the bold and brilliant 
preface which said, “I wish that even the 
weakest woman should read the Gospels, 
should read the Epistles of Paul; and I wish 
that they were translated into all languages, 
so that they might be read and understood 
not only by Scots and Irishmen, but also by 
Turks and Saracens. I long that the hus- 
bandman should sing portions of them to 
himself as he follows the plough, that the 
weaver should hum them to the tune of his 
shuttle, that the traveller should beguile with 
their stories the tedium of his journey.” It 
is perhaps as true of Cranmer as of the 
Wittenberg Reformer, that Erasmus laid the 
egg, and Cranmer hatched it. 


A SUPPER PARTY. 

He was now forty-four years of age (1528), 
when the plague, or sweating-sickness, which 
flourished like a vigorous toadstool on medi- 
eval dirt, proceeded to decimate the students 
by the banks of the sluggish Cam. Cranmer 
fied with his two kinsmen and pupils, settling 
down at Romeland, near Waltham Abbey, 
the residence of their father, Mr. Cressey. 
Close by, at Tytynhanger, King Henry had 
taken up his sanitary refuge. One evening 
the obscure and timid tutor had the honour 
of supping at Mr. Cressey’s in the company 
of two great statesmen and churchmen,—Dr. 
Gardiner, in after days his opponent and a 
notorious persecutor, and Dr, Fox, Lord High 
Almoner. Henry and his statesmen were in 
the heart and worry of a huge trouble, spring- 
ing out of the King’s determination to sever 
his marnage to Catharine of Arragon,—a de- 
termination that arose partly from his blinding 
passion for a sprightly maid of honour at the 
Court, partly from a superstition that the 
marriage had brought the curse of Heaven 
upon the fruits of the nuptial bed. The pro- 
posed “divorce” naturally formed the heavy 
subject of conversation at the supper table. 
The tutor was enlisted in the warm debate, 
and with his clear legal mind he expressed 
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his private opinion in a manner that left a 
strong impression of his power upon the 
puzzled statesmen. 


“If the marriage of Henry with Katharine,” is 
the burden of his statement as given by Dean Hook, 
‘*was a marriage contrary to the divine law, it was, 
in point of fact, no marnage at all... . if there 
were no marnage at all, then the King was a 
bachelor ; if the King were ajbachelor, he might marry 
whom and when he pleased, without any reference 
to Rome, vided it were not within the forbidden 
d e fact might be decided by the ordinary 
ecclesiastical courts of the National Church. Jet 
then the canonists and universities declare that for a 
man to marry his brother's wife is contrary 
to the divine law, let the evidence be produced 
before the ecclesiastical court that Katharine had 
been married to the King’s brother, and the King’s 
cause would be gained.” 


While Thomas Cranmer, who had the 
aceful instincts of a Saxon gentleman, was 
unting or hawking—his favourite pastimes 
through life—and doing his little duty to his 
pupils in the retreat of Essex, thinking himself 
forgotten, and never dreaming of any big 
results from his pot-luck conversation at the 
pleasant auppeE party, his suggestion was 
pal ead to the King, who, with keen sagacity, 
called for the presence of the hidden genius. 
“Who 1s this Dr. Cranmer?” he exclaimed, 
“where 1s he? Is he still at Waltham? 
Marry, I will speak to him; let him be sent 
for out of hand. This man, I trow, has got 
the right sow by the ear.” 


THE AGED MARTYR. 


Twenty-eight most memorable years have 
sunk into the womb of time; the Bible has 
been translated, the English liturgy has been 
read in the churches of the land; the mass 
has been doomed and abolished, monks and 
popery have, been robbed and crushed ; 
Thomas Cranmer has risen to be primate of 
the English Church; “bloody Mary” has 
ascended her father’s throne, is undoing all 
her father’s work, and sending the best men 
among the five millions of England to the 
scaffold and the fire. In the pelting rain a 
venerable pnist, with long white beard, clad 
in a black and tattered gown, and wearing 
an old square cap on his bald but noble head, 
is walking from his prison to St. Mary’s 
Church through the streets of Oxford, behind 
the magistrates of the learned city. Thou- 
sands have their eyes fixed upon his worn 
and fated form, and armed soldiers guard 
the streets and watch the crowds. The step 
of the old man is firm. The very image ot 
sorrow, the tears of a child roll down his 
fatherly face, as he sits in church and 
hears the preacher denounce him as an 
heresiarch, and with a touch of ribald 
humour declares that his life should go as a 
makeweight to that of three others, so as to 
balance the death of Bishop Fisher, the 
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Catholic martyr of King Henry’s reign. We 
look at him again, as ke rises from the plat- 
form before the pulpit, denies the truth of 
the six recantations he had made of the 
Protestant faith, while shouts are heard from 
the astounded audience, “ Traitor, dissembler, 
har !”—others weep for joy at the grace and 
courage of his last hour. And now he walks 
with smiling face and steady step towards the 
scaffold ; he gee off his tattered garments 
till nothing is left upon him but a long white 
shirt; crowds press forward to press the 
hand that had waved many a benediction 
and done so many kindly deeds; that right 
hand which had sinned 1s held steadily over 
the crackling flames, except when in a 
moment of awful agony it 1s raised to wipe 
the sweat from his heavenly brow ; steady as 
a rock stands his frame, and with the peace 
of an angel his spirit passes to the throne of 
Eternal Justice, while the last brave words 
are left behind him to spread through the 
crowd and England, and to live for ever as 
a sad and noble monument to the first Pro- 
testant Archbishop of the English Church,—a 
sad and noble sermon to England for ever : 
“Oh ! this unworthy hand !” 


LANGLAND AND THE LOLLARDS. 


More than a hundred years before the 
birth of Cranmer, a gaunt, crazy-looking 
clerk from Shropshire, who sang for a 

ittance at the gorgeous funerals of London, 

d his “vision of Piers Plowman” by a 
burnside among the Malvern Hills. It was 
a biting satire on the priests and nobles, the 
friars who “ preached the people for profit of 
their belhes,”’ the jesters, the gluttonous 
beggars, and other “children of Judas,” who 
pee upon the poor toulers, such as the 
armer who had only two green cheeses, a 
few curds and cream, a loaf of beans and 
bran for his children, a cow and a calf, and 
a cart mare, some parsley and kail, but “no 
salt bacon, nor no cockneys [lean chickens], 
by Christ, to make collops.” 

But at that time there also went 
through England the mightier voice of 
John de Wycliffe, a keen, bold, and stubborn 


Yorkshireman, the greatest contemporary of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. The persecuted Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and priest of 
Lutterworth, hurled forth terrible denuncia- 


tions against the corruptions of the time, 
boldly denied the Popish doctrine of the 
Eucharist, called for the return of the Church 
to the poverty of its Divine Founder, and 
sent forth his Poor Priests in russet garb to 
sp his heresies over the whole field of 

ngland. For rough times he used rough 
words ; his sentences were fired with a sage 
fury. Against the magic virtue of monastic 
robes he declared that “Pilate might have 
been damned in Christ’s clothes ;” he in- 


veighed against prelates that were “dead 
to the world and the vanity thereof,” 
for riding with fourscore horses harnessed 
with silver and gold, and inst “ Rome 
runners,” who drained the wealth of England 
by a perpetual stream of unjust appeals. 
The year of his death was 1384; the birth of 
Thomas Cranmer took place just one hun- 
dred years later. He left behind him an 
English version of the Bible, a multitude of 
vehement tracts, and a vast rebellious host 
of Lollards. 


FROM CORHAM TO COLET. 


The Lollards are commonly supposed to 
have been stampcd out by the brutal perse- 
cution of Henry IV., when Lord Cobham 
was hung alive in chains and murdered by a 
slow fire kindled under his feet (1417). Cer- 
tainly the fierce organized communism of 
the ‘Peasants was broken up, because the 
wrong of serfage—unpaid slavery—was 
gradually abolished ; but the religious root 
remained, with fibres struck deep and wide 
throughout the nation. It had its martyrs 
during the whole century of time, from the 
days of Badbie till those of bluff King Hal ; 
the furious tracts of Wycliffe were spread 
abroad m manuscript ; and when the printing 
press came they were the first leaves of 
“heresy ” that flew across the land. It was 
a hving force at the dawn of Henry’s reign. 
In 1510, Colet, the great Humanist, had 
founded St. Paul’s School with the wealth of 
his father, a Lord Mayor of London ; but the 
old fossil bishops looked askance at his 
“temple of idolatry,” and More jested to his 
friend on its resemblance to the wooden 
horse filled with armed Greeks for the 
destruction of barbarian Troy. When 
peecung at this time before Convocation, 

y invitatron of Archbishop Warham, the 
friend and patron of Erasmus, he sorely 
wounded his reverend hearers by declaring 
that their wicked and worldly life was a worse 
heresy than that of the two Lollards who had 
recently been burned by the Bishopof London. 
He was luckier than Cobham; though driven 
into retirement, he died peacefully in 1519. 

Lollardism lay subdued till a royal des- 
potism emerged from the Wars of the Roses, 
and stood above the ruins of the old baron- 
age, which had thrust itself into the move- 
ment, not to help the poor, but to grasp the 
booty of the rotten Church,—a welcome 
despotism, a cat (to use the homely medieval 
adage) that would keep down the rats which 

reyed upon the mice; and till there crept 
forth the printing press, established by’ 
Wilham Caxton, who by some peculiar 
chance was born in the very year in which 
John Badbie, who denied the Popish dogma 
of the Euchanst, was burned to death, in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales, in 1411. 
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WOoOLSEY’s DREAM AND TYNDALE’S 
TRACTS. 


The English Reformation sprang from no 
grand moral or intellectual impulte of the 
self-willed and sensual King Henry VIII. 
He lived and died professing to be the best 
of Catholics. The clergy of those times, 
says the great French humourist, came “from 
the other world,—part from a marvellous 
country called Breadless-Day, and part from 
another called Too-Many-Of-Them.” The 
Church was the common bosom into which 
were thrown the younger sons and dowcrless 
daughters of the great. Children werc born 
with a mitre on their head. Such was the 
destination of Henry, the second son of the 
first Tudor sovereign; he was to . become 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a second A Becket, 
certainly a cardinal, and probably a pope. 
He was a fricnd of the New Learning that 
had sailed from Greece after the Turkish 
capture of Constantinople, and crossing the 

from Italy had raised in England a 
Colet, a Linacre, a Fisher, and a More. 

All his children were educated to the 
highest standard; and it is well known 
that Queen Elizabeth was one of the most 
learned and accomplished women of her 
time. But it was not within his wildest 
dream to depart from the old Faith, and to 
separate himself from Rome. Had he not— 
in part against Sir Thomas More's protest as 
to its dangerous cringing—written a book in 
reply to the “Babylonian Captivity” of 
Luther, and received as guerdon from the 
Pope the title “ Defender of the Faith,” so 
that he stood forth in Europe on a pious level 
with the sovereigns of France and Spain, 
who wore the dignities of “ Most Christian ” 
and “Catholic” Kings? 

Neither the able, passionate, and ambitious 
Henry, nor the calm and noble More, nor 
the learned and unscrupulous Wolsey, had 
any thought of pean a religious disruption. 
Their drift was towards culture, and Wolsey 
actually founded Cardinal (now Christchurch) 
College, in Oxford, with the spoils of monas- 
teries, The masses of the people, on the 
other hand, were being fast leavened by a 
stronger ferment, by the firstfruits of the 
printing press, circulated by the “ Christian 

rethren,” a secret society, composed of 
monks like Bayfield, “ printers, booksellers, 

rs, wandering clerks, broken merchants, 
and other adventurers,” who defied the man- 
dates of Wolsey and his government. They 
sowed broadcast, especially in London and 
the seaport towns, the tracts of Wycliffe, his 
disciple Huss, Luther, and Zwingle, and the 
ferocious onslaughts of “runagate friars” hke 
the noble erelong martyr William Tyndale, 
who pro ed such heresies as that “ we 
are damned of nature, and sa conceived and 


born as a serpent is a t, and a toad a 
toad,” etc., that “Christ in all His deeds did 
not deserve heaven ;” and such alarming 
socialism, then perhaps politically dangerous, 
as that “among Christian men love 

all oe ipl _A more Praag action 
was taken by Henry in 1529 for the suppres- 
sion of these often scurrilous sheets, Warham, 
More, Tunstall, Gardiner, and Latimer (what 
a conglomerate !) being appointed with others 
to report upon the books deserving of stern 
condemnation. As result, the King pro- 
claimed that his most learned men had ad- 
vised the imprudence of a translation of the 
Scriptures, as only tending to an increase of 
error, but he held out the hope that, if the 
people behaved well by departing from their 
perverse and seditious opinions and the cor- 
rupt translations were exterminated, the Holy 
Scriptures—if his Grace so pleased—“ should 
be by great, learned, and Catholic persons 
translated into the English tongue.” 

To Henry this proclamation was perhaps 
a joke, for the merry King laughed in private 
at the scandalously clever “ Book of Beggars ;” 
while within six months of the “unanimous” 
report of the Commission, the eloquent and 
earnest Latimer, who himself indulged in the 
reproved versions, urged the King with jest 
and plea to provide a translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and charged the mischief of the con- 
demned books to the sloth, ignorance, and 
“Banbury glosses” of the priests. The pate 
and clergy, however, did not let the proc 
mation fall as a dead letter, although the hunt 
had to be paid for out of their own purses. 
Among those who suffered a cruel death was 
Richard Bayfield, a former monk at Bury 
St. Edmunds, “taken at his bookbinder’s in 
Mark Lane, and finally burnt at Smithfield 
in November, 1531.” Even the dead were 
not allowed to sleep in peace. The most 
shameless spectacle in this clerical tragi- 
comedy of persecution was that of raising 
the body of a Gloucestershire squire named 
Tracy, which had lain for two years in the 
grave, and burning it at the stake. This 
indecent act was the wretched outcome of a 
verdict by Convocation that his will contained 
heresy, paid no flattery, and left no money 
to the Church ; but in spite of the sacred 
shield that covered the enormity, the nation 
was shocked, and the dignitary who had per- 
petrated it was fined by the King in the 
goodly sum of three hundred pounds. 


PASSION AND POPE. 


Already, in 1527, Henry had commenced 
his manoeuvres for a divorce from his “ true 
and loyal wife,” who had loved him almost 
to superstition for eighteen years. Wolsey, 
who was eager for the divorce, in order to 
bind Henry to France by another marriage, 
had the same idea with Pope Clement, that 
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the passion for the maid of honour was only 
a transient humour, and that the cure for 
this affliction lay in its degradation into an 
illicit amour. But Wolsey had only raised 
a despotic monster that was destined to smite 
himself, and crown his last days with disgrace 
and sorrow. When Henry first announced 
to the Cardinal his intention of marrying 
Anne Boleyn, Wolsey fell upon his knees 
with horror; but his earnest pleadings not 
only broke in vain upon the firm determina- 
tion of the King, but fell back upon himself 
in the complete ruin of his influence. The 
Pope, in fear that Henry should turn Pro- 
testant if he did not give way to his demand 
for a divorce, in fear of the strong Imperial 
army if he should do so, was at last driven 
so farin his hesitating game as to appoint 
Wolsey and another cardinal as his repre- 
sentatives to hear the case in England. 
, When they had failed to coax the noble and 
fond wife into a nunnery, and weie convinced 
that nothing but death would “divorce her 
from her dignities,” they opened their court 
at Blackfriars after six months of delay. She 
flung herself at the feet of her lord, who twice 
tried vainly to raise her up. In broken 
English she addressed him with a pathos 
that stirs the heart even at this far distance, 
in language that has been drawn out and 
weakened in its force by Shakespeare. 
“Sire,” said the kneeling daughter of the 
mighty King of Spain, “I beseech you to 
pity me, a woman and a stranger, without 
an assured friend and without an indifferent 
counsellor. I take God to witness that I have 
always been to you a true and loyal wife, that 
I have made it my constant duty to seek your 
casera that I have loved all whom you 
oved, whether I have reason or not, whether 
they are fnends or foes I have been your 
wife for years, I have brought you many 
children. God knows that when I came to 
your bed I was a virgin, and I put it to your 
own conscience to say whether it was not so. 
If there be any offence which can be alleged 
against me, I consent to depart with infamy ; 
if not, then I pray you to do me justice.” 
The puzzled cardinals threw back the 
burden of decision upon the Pope. Wolsey’s 
Stupendous efforts for peace had failed; his 
years of mighty toil for raising Henry to 
the pedestal of a despot were forgotten in 
view of the witching face and tempting coy- 
ness of Anne Boleyn. The courts which he 
had held as legate, with Henry’s own consent, 
were now denounced by the despot as trea- 
sonable to his own supremacy ; and Wolsey, 
who had been his most loyal slave, was shorn 
of his dignities. The maid of honour won 
from her royal lover a promise that he would 
see Wolsey's face no more. The Cardinal’s 
cheeks rapidly became hollow with sadness. 
King sent him the present of a ring as a 


httle consolation. Within a year the great 
old statesman, the most loyal of Englishmen, 
the foremost man in Europe, was conducted, 
Om.a charge of treason, towards the Tower 
of London. By the way he died, telling the 
monks of Leicester that he had come to lay 
his bones among them. The words uttered 
on his deathbed are historic. “He is a 
prince,” said he of the idol of brass, gold, 
and clay that he had raised, “of a most 
royal courage: sooner than miss any part 
of his will, he will endanger one half of his 
kingdom ; and I do assure you I have often 
kneeled before him, sometimes for threc hours 
together, to persuade him from his «fpetite, 
and could not prevail. . . . Had I but served 
God as diligently as I have served the King, 
He would not have given me over in my grey 
hairs.” 

Wolsey had discerned, with the prophetic 
vision of a true statesman, that England 
stood upon the brink of a popular 1evolution. 
By the study of comparative politics, he heard 
in the rebellious murmurs against the riches 
of Churchmen the voice of the re-awakened 
corpse of Lollard socialism ; he knew that 
relyious change was but the herald of a 
wider revolution, that the sickle of popular 
freedom would not pause at cutting down the 
ridge of ecclesiastical power, but would sweep 
mercilessly over the whole field of despotism 
and injustice. “Say furthermore,” said the 
dying statesman, “that I request his Grace, 
in Gsod’s name, that he have a vigilant eye to 
depress this new pernicious sect of Lutherans. 
... In the history of King Richard the 
Second, which hved in that same time of 
Wicklitfe’s seditious opinions, did not the 
Commons, I pray you, rise against the king 
and the nobles of the realm of England ; 
whereof some they apprehended, whom they 
without mercy or justice put to death? and 
did they not fall to spoiling and robbery, to 
the intent they might bring all things in 
common?” Our trades-unions and our Land 
Bills are the historic proofs of the far-reaching 
vision of the Tudor statesman. 

Meanwhile the sparkling maid of honour 
carried matters at Court with a high hand. 
She and her family were ennobled and en- 
riched. In November (1529) the Queen was 
privileged to dine with her long-estranged 
husband. She complaincd of her cruel sepa- 
ration from his bed and board; to which he 
surlily replied that she was not his wife, and 
left the room suddenly in deep dejection. ! 
Clever, selfish Anne, sitting by his side at 
supper, rallied him with the following delicate 
reproach :— 

“Did I not tell you that whenever you 
disputed with the Queen she was sure to 
have the upper hand? I see that some fine 
morning you will succumb to her reasoning, 
and that you will cast me off. I have been 
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waiting long, and might in the meanwhile 
have contracted some advantageous marriage, 
out of which I might have had issue, which 
is the greatest consolation in the world ; but 
alas | farewell to my time and youth, spent to 
no purpose at all ! 

In this deplorable selfishness and dextrous 
self-control we see the true mother of Eliza- 
beth, “ The Maiden Queen.” Protestants 
or Catholics, none of us can well bow to the 
eulogy of Gray, that— 


‘‘ Love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes.” 


CRANMER AS A TOOL. 


The reluctant tutor of the Cressey boys was 
brought down from Waltham and installed 
in the splendid library of Boleyn’s father, in 
Derham Place (the modern Adelphi), over- 
looking the ceaseless traffic of the Thames. 
‘There he composed a book on the King’s love 
business. Henry’s bribery and Cranmer’s 
,Clear and earnest eloquence obtained a de- 
cision of the universities that the marnage 
‘was void ad initio; but the matrons of 
England were not to be conquered by spe- 
cious arguments that only lay like gossamer 
over the heartless passion of a monster. 
Then Cranmer had a roving commission— 
first to the Pope, who deferred the hearing of 
.the plea, but made him “ Grand Penitentiary 
of England,” a sop to Cerberus ; and then to 
\Italy, France, the Princes of Germany, and 
finally tothe Emperor. But the right and the 
truth remained with the women of England 
with gentlemen whose hearts were touche 
withany spirit ofchivalry,andwithold Luther, 
who declared that “separation after so many 
years of cohabitation would be an enormity 
greater than any marriage could have been, 
however improper that marriage might have 
‘been in the first instance.” And once again 
Thomas Cranmer did a most foolish thing, 
for on the way he not only talked with the 
learned Osiander, but, unambitious Catholic 
priest that he was, made love to Osiander’s 
niece, married her, and sent her across the 
sea to England to make a home for her and 
him and the children that were to be. Strange 
days those were: wife she was, and wife she 
might be privately to him, but in the cere- 


. monies of the outer world she could be looked 


a | 


upon in Catholic England as only the con- 
cubine of Cranmer. In 1533, Henry secretly 
married Anne Boleyn ; Catharine’s doom was 
sealed by the Act for the restraint of Appeals, 
which severed England cleanly from the 
Pope ; and to crown all, Thomas Cranmer, 
a married priest, was placed on the throne 
of Canterbury, to the scandal of all Catholic 
Christendom, For be it remembered the 
English Church was still thoroughly Catholic. 
This great man, this “quivering mass of 


indecision,” was simply the honest tool of 
Henry’s wie hi he was raised to the lofti- 
est  peapeags of ecclesiastical power that the 
semblance of loftiest authority might be 
thrown over the divorce of Catharine. Acting 
on an imperious mandate of Henry, he held 
an ecclesiastical court (May 1533), at which 
the Queen did not appear; but the case went 
on, Cranmer piously hoping that “ her absence 
might be made up for to the full by the Divine 
presence ;” and on the first day of the leafy 
month of June, Anne Boleyn was crowned 
with gorgeous splendour. 

There is no apology for Henry’s crime ; 
he knew that there was no valid reason why 
Catharine should not have become his wife. 
All this was wretched enough as motive of a 
Protestant revolution, and we shall now de- 
scend into the plain to find the constitutional 
steps and the righteousness of the religious 
change. 


A MEMORABLE PARLIAMENT; MORE AND 
CROMWELL. 


In 1529 there opened “the most memo- 
rable Parliament that ever sat. It was 
the assembly,” says Canon Dixon, “which 
transformed old England—the England of 
Chaucer and Lydgate—into modern England. 
... A full generation at least of the fiercest 
hacking and hewing followed, ere the ancient 
system was spread upon the ground.” 

The robes of Lord Chancellor never clothed 
a greater spirit than that of him who now 
succeeded Wolsey. This was Sir Thomas 
More, whose wisdom, wit, and gentleness 
have been household words for almost four 
hundred years. His “ Utopia” was the first 
great book issued from the press by a living 

nglishman ; his name was the foremost 
among the thinkers of Europe. The friend 
of Erasmus, he had furnished the King 
with wisdom and wit for twenty years, and 
on many a starry night the merry More had 
walked the palace leads with the gay King 
Hal. But although a Humanist, he was yet 
a Catholic. His open nature, the very mirror 
of nobility, made him unfit to pla "the base 
game Henry had settled down to fight. The 
Cardinal was to him “a great scabbed 
wether ;” and in his romance of “ Utopia,” 
the kingdom of Nowhere, to which the world 
is still only advancing, our English Socrates 
struck at the new despotism which rose from 
Wolsey’s hands, by announcing that in his 
happy, far-off land a sovereign was “ re- 
movable on suspicion of a design to enslave 
his people.” He imprisoned heretics with 
mild severity; and understanding that the 
pen was mightier than the prison and the 
sword, he met Barnes and Tyndale with 
their own weapons sharpened by his inimi- 
table ridicule ; but he was not the man who 
could now stand at the helm of the State. 
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Alarmed at the pace,of Parliament, he soon 
resigned his office, and retired with spotless 
honour into poverty and study in his Chelsea 
home, to jeer at heretics, and soon, too, to 
lay his venerable head upon the block—yes, 
even he, of whom the sorrowing Erasmus 
wrote when he heard of the terrible iniquity, 
that he was “a soul purer than snow.” Let 
there be no mistake, however, as to the fact 
that this noblest and wittiest of Englishmen 
died for the Catholic Church,—for that Church 
where even the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith was not a heresy, but not for the 
* Roman Catholic Church” which arose with 
its narrowness and its Inquisition from the 
fiery debates of the Council of Trent and the 
triumph of the Society of Jesus (1545-55). 

And now Thomas Cromwell, the political 
Reformer, our English Robespierre, com- 
menced the Reign of Terror. This son of 
a Putney blacksmith, by his own confession 
a “ruffian”” in youth, who had roamed abroad 
as an adventurer, and by turns had been 
soldier, cook, clerk, and money-lender, stepped 
to the front to fight the battle of Henry with 
the Church and heretics. He never halted in 
his course; relentless as Fate itself, he struck 
down all oper with the brawny arm of a 
political blacksmith and the delicate deftness 
of a State cook. Like his master, Wolsey, the 
student of Machiavelli sought to make Henry 
supreme in Church and State, mowing down 
all obstacles with an iron hand and an iron 
heart, fearless of Pope, fearless of every 
human being, possessed, in spite of his 
genial aspect, of that Titanic energy and 
will which might have served for the original 
of Massinger’s mighty lines,— 

‘I'll make a bridge arched with the bones of men, 

But I will reach my aims.” 


And the knives of assassins glanced aside 
when aimed at his charmed life. Like 
Wolsey, he only fell before the frown of his 
despot idol. Then his head went to the 
block amid a harvest of rejoicing. Protestants 
and Papists shouted at the fall of Jaganatha. 

England, said Cromwell to the King, before 
whom he had at last been privileged to kneel, 
and who had heard of him as the fittest 
man in broad England to do his work,— 
“England is a monster with two heads, Let 
the King strike off one, the Pontiff, and stand 
alone supreme.” 


BEGINNING OF THE DELUGE. 


The very first act of this memorable Par- 
liament struck a blow at the Spiritual Courts 
by fixing reasonable charges for wills and 
funeral fees ; and one member of the Com- 
mons retorted to the argument from usage, 
that it was also the usage of thieves to rob 
on Shooter’s Hill, and that the greedy priests 
took the dead man’s only cow from his 


beggared orphans. This was followed by 
the Act against Plurality and Non-residence, 
“the first outburst of the noble indignation 
of the English laity against corruption, ra- 
pacity, and fraud,” which aimed at the 
wealth and sloth of priests who, fattening 
on a dozen benefices, lounged about the 
Court, who held farms, owned tanneries, 
and dealt in wool, suffering their poor 
parishioners “to lack refreshing to the peril 
of their souls.” For pretended insubordina- 
tion to the Crown (Statutes of Provisions and 
Preemunire), the clergy were subjected to a 
penalty which drew a sum of money nearly 
oa ae to two millions of our day into the purse 
of the royal gambler ; and after a determined 
conflict they were forced to acknowledge 
him—an ancient right of English sovereigng 
—as Supreme Head of the Church. The 
Commons charged the bishops with a lons 
catalogue of sins; among others with reckless 
persecution of heretics, who were increasing 
through “frantic seditious books contrary to 
the very true Catholic and Christian faith.” 
The freedom of the clergy from civil trial was 
limited. In order to bully the Pope into 
consent to Henry’s divorce, a secret Act was 
passed, abolishing the first fruits of all bene- 
fices paid to the Apostolic See ; and the Papal 
power was finally cut off by the Act for Re- 
straint of Appeals. The Church, through its 
bishops, was then called upon to give a formal 
renunciation of the Pope, binding itself never 
to speak of him as Pope or Universal Bishop, 
but simply as Bishop of Rome or Brother 
(1535). The first great wave of the deluge 
was the passing of the Act of Succession, in 
consequence of which the Franciscan monks 
and Carthusians were crushed, some of their 
pious and peaceful members sent to martyr- 
dom, and two of the brightest luminaries of 
the time, Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More, despatched upon the scaffold. Tough 
old Fisher, by a strange irony just exalted to 
the dignity of a cardinal, refused to take the 
oath that Anne was Henry’s lawful wife, 
although he was ready to acknowledge her 
children as lawful successors to the throne, 
and epg by the axe in the bright summer 
sunshine which beat on Tower Hill (June 
1535) 7 his long, lean body lay all day naked 
on the scaffold, and people thronged to 
London Bridge to see his head, which, “by 
a miracle,” looked fresher every day. When 
it had been thrown into the river, its place 
was taken by the still nobler one of More, 
the gentle father who had given his children 
“kisses enough but stripes hardly ever.” On 
the eve of the fatal blow he raised his head 
for a1 instant from the block to move his 
beara aside. With “a touch of the old sad 
irony” he was heard to mutter, “Pity that 
should 'be cut that has never committed 
treason.” A shudder ran through Europe 
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at the deed, to which the condemnation of 
Socrates is the only parallel in history. 


THE MONASTERIES DISSOLVED. 


When the Commons authorized the King 
(1534) to have the title of Supreme Head of 
the Church of England, they armed him with 
authority “to visit and reform errors, heresies, 
contempts, and offences,” in consequence of 
which Cromwell, as his “ Vicar-General,” at 
once  papiesaan oe to the ruin of the monasteries, 
and the acquisition of ample funds for the 
wasteful pockets of his despot lord. The 
“visitation” carried out by his unscrupulous 
agents, of whom Layton was the liveliest, was 
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indeed a visitation in a double sense. The 
leaves of the great scholastic hair-splitter, 
Duns Scotus, were soon seen blowing about 
the quadrangles of Oxford, and his portly 
tomes, which had heen supposed to reveal the 
deepest mysteries of the F ath, were put to the 
most ignoble and unnameable uses. The not 

which were talsen of the morals and moneys 
of the monks and nuns Eroughout the whole 
breadth of England, were laid in four months 
before Parli yin the form of a “ Flack 
Book,” which set forth innume rable 
instances that the “hooded hypocrit zs” — 
monks and nuns alike—were as abon nably 
vile as the inhabitants of Sodom and zomor- 
rah. Although the reading ofthis Dr smsday 
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of terrible enormities called forth from some 
members the cry of “ Down with them ! ® yet 
the Bill which conferred upon the King all 
religious houses with a revenue less than 
£200 a year, was only complied with by the 
Commons after Henry had threatened that. 
he would have some of their heads if they did 
not pass it. Three hundred and seventy 
monasteries fell by this single blow ; 10,000 

rsons were thrown upon the world ; weep- 
ing nuns returned to the homes of their 
mothers, and honest labourers betook them- 
selves in hundreds to the trade of beggars, 
or even worse, of highwaymen, Although 
many were glad to escape from the bars of 
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Tes Discrace or Carpina, Woxsey. 


the monastic cage, yet it was a sad cle 
that of monks and nuns, whose bounty had 
fed the poor, themselves reduced to beggary 
or the penury of a pitiable pension. How 
did Henry consume his immense spoils? We 
can well imagine, when we know that the 
tuneful bells of a London steeple fell at a 
single throw of the dice. 


CATHOLIC REACTION. 


Catholic England shuddered, and the throne 
shook. At Louth, in Lincolnshire, the com- 
missioners of the “base-born” Cromwell 
were placed in the stocks; a vast multitude 
rose under a shoemaker, nicknamed Captain. 
Cobbler, one of whose associates was Dr. 





Mackerel, an abbot, who marched forth in 
full armour ; and one.ef the commissioners 
was murdered. Henry issued his thunderous 


voice, and the “rude commons of a most 


brute and beastly shire” dwindled away in 
a fortnight. 
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THE REFORMATION IN ENGLANU. 


A more formidable rebellion burst forth in 
the northern counties, at the head of which 
stood Robert Aske, a country gentleman, 
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with a following of 30,000 men, over whom | 
floated a banner on which was worked the 
Five Wounds of Christ. Perhaps Henry 
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would have been driven from the throne had 
the Pilgrimage of Grace found a more am- 
bitious leader ; but from the moment it com- 
menced negotiations with the petty force of 
Henry, and Aske and others retired to their 
homes with a fair promise and a fei par- 
don, the Catholic reaction was doomed, a 
to be o in the reign of Mary. Cromwe 

struck them as only he knew how. Many of 
the northern rebels, even honest Aske, with 
others from among the Lincoln rebels, were 
sent to the scaffold, the stake, and the worse 
starvation of the Newgate den. Abbots and 
nobles swung upon the gallows; butchers 
and priests were mercilessly hanged ; Lady 
Bulmer was burned alive in Smithfield. It 
remained for one of the Pilgrims, Lord Darcy, 
who perished on Tower Hill, to fulminate a 
prophecy against the ruthless maker of these 
tragedies: “Thou, Cromwell, art the very 
special and chief causer of all this rebellion 
and mischief. . . . but though thoushouldest 
procure all the noblemen’s heads within the 
realm to be stricken off, yet I trust that there 
— one head remain that shall strike off thy 

ea - 

By-and-by the empty Treasury was refilled 
by the dissolution of the larger monasteries. 
Yet although the greater part went to the 
greedy courtiers and the gambling table, some 
was righteously spent on ships and forts and 
new cathedrals. 


JOHN FRITH THE MARTYR. 


So far as Government was concerned, the 
Reformation in England—as the German 
Protestants alleged—was purely political; 
and when it served his purpose, Cromwell, 
‘whose own leanings were in favour of the new 
faith, encouraged the heretics or hanged 
them. Chief among those who fought with 
sharp tongue and sharp in the early days 
of the L hig struggle shine forth the names 
of » who from beyond the sea shot his 
rankling arrows against the clergy ; Latimer, 
the bold and honest and fervid, but coarse 
and indiscreet, who for a short time held 
a bishopric, had joined the early Cam- 
bridge Gospellers in their war with Popish 
mummeries, and had seen his comrade 
Bilney sent to martyrdom ; and the youthful 
Frith, “the most genuine martyr of the 
English Reformation.” A pupil of Gardiner 
at Cambridge, a favourite of Wolsey because 
of his brilhan t promise, he had fallen at 
Oxford into the evil way of studying the 
forbidden Lutheran books. For this crime 
he and others lay for months in a nasty 
cellar where the salt fish of the college was 
stored, with little food but that for their sub- 
sistence. Three of them died in the impure 
den. On his release, Frith made his way to 
London, formed a dangerous intimacy with 
Tyndale, and after many strange adventures 
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in Flanders and England, was betrayed by 
one of his associates among the Christian 
Brethren, and thrown into the Tower. He 
had published a work on Purgatory, which 
taught (said More) “in a few leaves, shortly, 
all the poison that Wickliffe, Gicolampadius, 
Huskin, Tyndale, and Zwinglius have taught 
in all their books before.” In prison he 
courted death by issuing a powerful attack 
on the Romish dogma of the Eucharist, 
which may claim to be “the beginning, in 
this age, of the terrific controversy on the 
nature of the Presence in the Sacrament, 
which was already convulsing the Continent, 
and was destined to fill all Europe with 
blood and flame for a century to come.” 
This youth of twenty-five stood unmoved 
before the King, clergy, and laymen who 
met at Lambeth to convert or condemn him; 
he had all the moral stubbornness of his great 
antagonist, Sir Thomas More, and was un- 
touched by the gentle persuasions of Cranmer 
or the friendship of Gardiner. Yet he was no 
bigot: he did not even maintain that a belief 
in Purgatory and the Real Presence laid a 
man under the “jeopardy of damnation.” 
He perished at the stake, showing the most 
unshaken patience while a London parson 
attacked him with vile mbaldry, and the wind, 
sweeping the flames from him, prolonged his 
sufferings ; and by his side there fell a hum- 
bler martyr, a simple London tailor, who had 
no better reply to the puzzling questions of 
those who condemned him, than that “he 
thoughtas Frith thought.” This was in(1533). 


FIRST CONFESSIONS: ENGISH BIBLE 
IN CHURCH. 


In July 1535, Bishop Fox produced and 
read a tiny book in Convocation, which was 
listened to and thereafter signed by Cromwell 
as Vicar-General, Cranmer as Archbishop, 
and the clergy at large. This little treasure 
was the first-born of modern Uniformity. It 
was the “Ten Articles,” our first English 
Confession of Faith ; no minute and tedious 
document like those of Germany and Scot- 
land, but a true literary bud of Henry’s 
compromising policy, a rebuke and a com- 
fort at once to Catholics and heretics ; 
containing the Protestant Melancthon’s 
definition of Justification, and while it re- 
tained a multitude of ceremonies, yet ex- 
plaining them as “things good and laudable, 
to put us in remembrance .. . but none of 
these . . . have power to remit sin, but only 
to stir and lift up our minds unto God, by 
whom only our sins are forgiven.” No ser- 
mons, however, were to be preached for three 
months until the Articles were divulged, so 
that seditious persons might be prevented 
from expounding them “according to their 
fantastic appetite.” At the close of this 
period of “secret silence,” the clergy received 
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orders from Cromwell to recite the Creed, 
the Paternoster, and the Ten Command- 
ments in their sermons, till the whole was 
learned by their young parishioners. Two 
years later, while the plague was raging at 
the very gate of Lambeth Palace and sweep- 
ing its victims to the other world, the second 
English Confession (“Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man”), commonly known as the Bishops’ 
Book, was prepared ; and several years after 
(1 543), the third Confession, or King’s Book, 
appeared, the last of Henry’s reign. A later 
step towards uniformity (1545) abolished the 
Latin and English litanies in use, substi- 
tuting an English translation of a Latin litany. 

In 1536, an order was issued commanding 
“every parson and proprietary of any parish 
church within the realm to place the entire 
Bible in the choir, both in Latin and English,” 
the translation referred to being that of Miles 
Coverdale, the fellow-labourer of Tyndale and 
a former friend of Cromwell. ‘ Matthew’s 
Bible,” a composite of Tyndale and Cover- 
dale, received Cromwell’s license in the fol- 
lowing year, at the suggestion of the primate, 
a compliment which gave Cranmer more 
delight than if he had received ‘‘a thqusand 
pound.” 

But the year 1538 presented one of the 
bravest sights ever witnessed in England, 
certainly the most attractive of all this 
terrible period of struggle and terror and 
debate, when an injunction came down to 
all the clergy to provide within a certain 

eriod one book of the whole Bible, of the 
argest volume in England, and to set it up 
in some convenient place in the churches, 
where the parishioners could most easily 
reach it. The previous command had fallen 
as a dead letter. It was no idle offer and 
order now. Crowds of unlearned men and 
women thronged the churches hour after hour, 
listening with rapture to the accents of those 
who had sufficient learning to spell out the 
words of the Great Bible; and aged persons, 
who had longed for the blessed day, set 
themselves with diligence to learn to read, 
content to do the tasks of children, so that 
they might learn in their own heart and 
conscience the very truth of God before 
they were called away from the troubles of 
earth to meet Him face to face. And good 
old Cranmer, with whom this was a life-long 
hope, bargained with the pee that they 
should charge no more than ten agers 
and should state ‘‘in the end of their Bibles 
the price thereof, to the end the King’s lege 
people shall not henceforth be deceived of 
their price.” Cranmer’s Bible continued in 
use till 1568. 


WHIP WITH SIX STRINGS. 


Unfortunately the Protestants, thus given 
an inch, began to take an ell,’and Henry’s 


policy of moderation and compromise fell 
with terrible severity upon the triumph he 
had actually placed within their hands. 


‘‘Fresh orders,” says Mr. Green, ‘‘ were given to 
fling all relics from their reliquaries, and to level 
every shrine with the ground. The bones of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury were torn from the stately 
shrine .. and his name erased from the service 
bool. as that of a traitor. The introduction of 


, tne Enghsh Bible into churches gave a new opening 


for the zeal of the Protestants. In spite of Royal 
injunctions that it should be read decently and with- 
out comment, the young zealots of the party prided 
themselves on shouting it out to a circle of excited 
hearers dunng the service, and accompanied their 
reading with violent expositions... . A fiery 
outburst of popular discussion compensated for 
the silence of the pulpits. The new Scriptures, in 
Henry's bitter words of complaint, were ‘disputed 
rhymed, sung, and jangled, in every tavern and ale- 
house’... Above all, the Sacrament of the Mass, 
the centre of the Catholic system of faith and 
worship, and which still remained sacred to the bulk 
of Enghshmen, was attacked with a scurrility and 
rofaneness which passes belief. The doctrine of 
ransubstantiation, which was as yet recognised by 
law, was held up to scorn in ballads and mystery 
plays. In one church a Protestant lawyer raised 
a dog in his hands when the pniest elevated the host. 
The most sacred words of the old worship, the words 
of consecration, ‘Hoc est corpus,’ were travestied 
into a nickname for jugglery, as ‘ Hocus-pocus.’ ” 


Then (1539) came the “Bloody Statute,” 
or “ Whip with Six Strings,” as the Puritans 
termed it, in sorrowful allusion to the Six 
Articles of which it was composed, sentencing 
to the flames and forfeiture any persons who 
by word or writing defended the Protestant 
doctrines openly : in fact, it showed so decided 
a reaction towards an extreme Catholic posi- 
tionthat Cranmer and five bishops strenuously 
opposed the passing of the Act. Hundreds 
of Protestants were thrown into prison ; 
Latimer was also imprisoned and deprived 
of his see; the primate himself trembled 
with fear, and was only saved from the 
bitter assault of his enemies through the 
personal friendship of the King, in whose 
heart the attempt upon Cranmer “ roused 
the best passion of which it was capable.” 
In fact, however, it was only a political move, 
not meant to be eee in force except as a 
measure of intimidation against the extreme 
party of reform; it was indeed passed almost 
alongside of that which appropriated the 
revenues of the larger monasteries. This 
seeming outbreak of Cromwell’s wrath against 
the Protestants was only temporary; the 
prisons were soon emptied of their booty, the 
“Word was powerfully preached, and books 
of every kind safely exposed for sale.” 

In this ‘‘ killing time,” two noble examples 
of heroic death stand forth in brilliant relief. 
The first was William Lambert, the friend of 
the martyred Frith and Tyndale. Returning 
from the Continent to his native country, he 
settled in London as a teacher in a humble 
way, and was latterly engaged in trade. 
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Having indulged in the expression of his 
opinions in a manner that was considered 
dangerous to the peace of the public, he was 
apprehended at the instigation of a Lutheran 
preacher. Refusing to save his life by sub- 
scribing to the dogma of Transubstantiation, 
as Cranmer and Latimer advised him, he 
appealed to the King; and, accordingly, a 
gorgeous display of royal luxury and theo- 
logical skill took place in the palace of 
Whitehall, the King (if we may credit Foxe, 
whose authority is most questionable in this 
matter) showing much higher capacity for 
bullying than for controversy. As night fell 
over the scene, and the torches were being 
lit, the wearied despot exclaimed, “ Art thou 
not yet satisfied? Wilt thou live or die? 
What sayest thou?” Lambert’s submission 
to the royal clemency was promptly met with 
the emphatic sentence : 
“Then die you must; 
for a patron of heretics 
I will never be.” On 
the morning of his exe- 
cution, says the “Book 
of Martyrs,” “ Lam- 
bert being admonished 
that the hour of his 
death was at hand, he 
was greatly comforted 
and cheered; and being 
brought out of the 
chamber into the hall, 
he saluted the gentle- 
men, and sat down to 
breakfast with them, 
showing *no manne: or 
sign of fear. When the 
breakfast was ended, he 
was carried straightway i 
to the place of execu- BOG! , 
tion. . .. Of all who ‘ea 
have been burned and : 
offered up at Smith- 
field, there was yet none 
so cruelly and piteously handled as he ; yet 
in the midst of his torments, lifting up his 
led and burning hands, he cried to the 
people : ‘ None but Christ, none but Christ !’” 
It is possible that Henry, 1n all his zeal to 
rove himself a splendid Catholic, was far 
Lats anxious to have a ey rd alga is 
rotestants streaming towards him for judg- 
ment. The infamous “Whip” failed in its 
purpose “to abolish diversity of opinions ;” 
and about a year before his death, the 
Supreme Head of the Church addressed the 
Parliament in the true spirit of moderation 
and compromise, urging them to greater 
charity, and to cease from the d us 
freeness with which they bandied about 
mutual accusations of heresy and Popery. 
Henry must have kneijim how perilous to 
the peace of the Stagiitwhich still rocked 
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uncertain on the troubled waters, was the 
execution of women, even though they were 
as,sharp-tongued as Anne Askew,—a clever 
lady who had separated from her husband 
because of her religious creed, and who 
boldly declared in Newgate that “her God 
will not be eaten with teeth.” Not that 
Henry troubled himself about religion in 
itself, or took pleasure in the slaughter of 
his subjects—that was left for the reign of 
his eldest daughter; but he must have 
learned and thought of the sympathy that 
gathered round a woman who was tortured 
into lameness, and was borne in a chair to 
Smithfield; and it may have crossed his 
fancy that the spectacle of the vast crowd 
which pressed against the rails within which 
the fagots blazed around her, would live for 
ever as a scandal to his reign so long as 
one spark of chivalry 
lived in the hearts of 
Englishmen. 


PROTECTOR SOMERSET 2 
His WEAKNESS. 


Great but mild re- 
forms had been crad- 
hng in the calm mind 
of Cranmer, before he 
was summoned to the 
death-bed of the King 
whom he had served 
with humility for almost 
twenty years, who had 
regarded him with a 
veneration that almost 
verged on friendship, 
who had been influ- 
enced by the candour 
and truthfulness of his 
nature, and who had 
felt in the support of 
his honest primate “the 
touch of greatness which 
was all there was to 
give an ideal character to a sordid revolu- 
tion.” The dying despot pressed the hand of 
the aged priest, gave him one last look with 
his glazed eye, and passed away from the 
mighty troubles of his heart and country. 

The sickle of progress was now to take 
a wider sweep. Henry's power, but not his 
policy, was seized by the maternal uncle of 
the young King, Edward VI., an impetuous 
Protestant, whose religious tendencies, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from ennching him- 
self with the spoils of the monasteries, from 
converting the famous Abbey of Glastonbury 
into a factory for worsted thread, from blow- 
ing up one church in London, and with its 
stones erecting upon the site of another the 
magnificent | palace still known to us as 
Somerset Hause. The bones of the dead 
who lay in St. Paul’s Churchyard were used 
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as manure, and Westminster Abbey, though 
fortunately saved, had “also been doomed to 
destruction. The spirit of compromise which 
guided the policy of Henry, and of his 
daughter Elizabeth in after years, was now 
changed into the spirit of faction ; and the 
worship of the people, of whom by far the 
greater portion still clung with veneration to 
the ancient Church, was treated with a con- 
tempt which culminated in serious rebellion. 
Had the Government been clean-handed,—- 
had it gained the confidence of the toiling 
masses by scrupulous integrity, the danger 
would have been lessened ; but the enclosure 
of lands for rearing sheep was a measure of 
dire injury to the labouring people who had 
found employment in ploughing and sowing ; 
while the dissolution of colleges and chantries 
(chapels, etc., where masses were said for 
the repose of souls), put forth on the pretence 
that they were the cause of “a great part of 
superstition and error in Christian religion,” 
served only to glut the greedy appetites of 
courtiers with the name of God upon their 
lips. Nor was this all. the suppression of 
one see, and the seizure of half the revenue 
of every other, although supposed to be done 
for “godly uses,” were nothing more than 
acts of spoliation perpetrated by a weak 
Government, so as to gain support from un- 
just and unscrupulous magnates. But we 
must not ignore that England had still some 
true and fearless preachers of mghteousness, 
such as Ridley and Latimer, who told these 
robbers in high places that they should blush 
for very shame at their iniquity, and demanded 
that they should restore what they had stolen 
by trickery or violence. 


THE REAL PROGRESS; COMMON PRAYER, 


A cordial friendship could not possibly 
exist between the noble primate and the 
peel Somerset, much less between 

1m and Somerset’s successor, Northumber- 
land, who was simply a rabid hypocrite, and 
who, Cranmer himself declared, had com- 
passed his destruction. Amid the roar of 
discontent from the masses, and the sacri- 
legious pretensions of the nobles, real Chris- 
tian courage was doubly needed by men of 
candour, truth, and nobleness, like Latimer 
and Cranmer; but the movement was 
steadily and faithfully maintained by these 
and other spiritual chiefs, who were soon 
to find their reward in the blaze of fagots 
and the crown of martyrdom. In the main, 
however, the reforms of the Church were 
carried on in deference to the cautious 
gentleness of Cranmer and his friends: and 
the imprudent conduct of many preachers, 
the tumultuous manner in which images and 
pictures were removed and defaced, the 
abominable sacrilege of patrons in present- 
ing livings to their gamekeepers, and pocket- 


ing the stipends,—these scandals must not be 
charged on the souls of Cranmer and the old 
and tried Reformers, but on the blinking im- 
potence of the Government. ‘Wooden tables 
were placed in the centre of the churches, as 
a substitute for the stately altars of stone to 
which the eyes of the people had been accus- 
tomed. But great reforms took place in 
spite of the heartlessness by which the leaders 
were environed, although they were far 
indeed from satisfying the demand of Calvin. 
Anabaptists, it is true, were still burned, 
even under Cranmer’ notice, for instance, 
poor Joan Bocher, the Maid of Kent, who 
reviled the preacher at her death; but the 
Whip of the Six Strings and other persecuting 
Acts were instantly repealed. Cranmer, 
after long doubt about the Real Presence, and 
much earnest talk with Ridley, mingled with 
the pastime of the chase, had at last renounced 
the Popish doctrine. A Great Bible was 
ordered to be provided within three months 
in every church, and also, as a compromise 
(a pleasant memory of Henry’s time and 
Cranmer’s early days of humble tutorship), 
the “Paraphrase of the Gospels” by one 
who had lived and died a Catholic, the 
strange but great Erasmus. Portions of the 
English Bible were to be read regularly at 
the services, and the “ Book of Homilies ”— 
a series of twelve sermons edited by Cran- 
mer—was to be used where there was no 
preacher. After a “thorough sifting,” the 
celibacy of the clergy was abandoned, and 
the loving primate could at last bring back 
from Germany his dear wife and children ; 
the Book of Common Prayer, although it 
was assailed by Catholics, and on the other 
hand by Calvin and the English Calvinists, 
was welcomed with impatient joy by thou- 
sands; and finally (1552) a second Prayer 
Book appeared, with further reforms, such as 
the excision of prayers for the dead. Our 
present liturgy, formally established in 1662, 
is substantially the same as that which 
issued from the pens of our old Reformers. 
The following year produced the Forty-two 
Articles, afterwards slightly altered into the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which need no intro- 
duction to any of our readers, for they still 
form the broad, moderate, compromising 
Confession of the English Church. The 
middle party of England, the lineal repre- 
sentatives of Henry’s policy, now stood upon 
the modern platform of English orthodoxy. 
But we must read with sorrow in the 
canons of the Reformatio Legum Ecclest- 
asticarum, happily prepared too late to 
receive the sanction of the boy-king, that 
even these men of moderation had not yet 
learned in their hearts St. Paul’s last and 
greatest doctrine, charitygfreedom of religious 
thought, but deemed ht to curse and 
punish all who held “ ical” opinions, 
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and to send the onents of the doctrine of 
the Trinity to the lambent mercy of the 


A PRince’s DEATH-BED. 

The young King lay dying of peas gear 
With one exception the whole Council had 
consented to the signature of Edward’s will, 
when the old primate, who had sworn to the 
succession of Mary, according to the testa- 
ment of Henry, was summoned to the bed- 
side of his godson. “I cannot set my hand,” 
said he to the intimidated judges and the 
crafty Northumberland, when they requested 
him to sign the document by which the young 
sovereign willed away the crown from his 
sisters,—“ I cannot set my hand to this 
instrument without committing perjury, for I 
have sworn to the succession of the Lady 
Mary.” 

He was summoned again into the royal 
presence. “The dying boy, pale and cada- 
verous, lay before him,—the royal boy, his 
godson, whom he had loved as his own 
child,—the son of his benefactor and friend, 
whom he had crowned and faithfully served, 
there he lay on his death-bed, too 11] toargue, 
but resolute, determined, regarding this his 
last act as an act of duty to his God, his 
country, and himself.” In Cranmer’s eyes 
his godson was a saint; and when almost the 
last breath of Henry’s only boy was spent in 
urging upon him the justice of an act which 
his own conscience refused to look at in this 
light, what could he do in the presence of 
that death-like face, under the touch of that 
fervid prayer of an eye bright with the last 
flame of life, but in pitying love put forth his 
hand and sign the fatal deed? 

Was the Reformation, then, firmly and 
finally fixed in England by this “device”? 
Alas! no fault of Cranmer’s, but the 
religious progress of these last years had only 
come commended by tyranny, spoliation, and 
bloodshed, by spiritual wickedness in high 
places ; and worse than that, soldiers from 
Germany and Italy had been hired to stamp 
out the discontent of Englishmen. Had 
Edward lived, and succeeded in maintaining 
his seat upon the throne of England, the 
Calvinism of Oliver Cromwell would have 
been thrust on England a century before the 
great Kevolution by his determined will. It 
was not to be so. Our Reformation was 
destined to be as English as ourselves,—a 

lain and steady growth out of the free and 
feedomi-civing hearts of England. How 
could the work of Edward's reign be other 
than abortive, since Cecil himself declared 
that “the greater part of the people is not in 
favour of defending this cause, but of aiding 
its adversaries, the ter part of the nobles 
who absent themselves from Court, all the 
bishops save three or four, almost all the 
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j and lawyers, almost all the justices of 
ee the priests who can shove their 
flocks any way, for the whole of the 
commonalty is in such a state of irritation 
that it will easily follow any stir towards 
change”? 


MARY; CATHOLIC REACTION. 


A once kindly woman ascended the throne 
with an embittered heart ; a narrow spirit, 
quite incompetent to grasp the struggle c: 
her age. er condemnation is written in 
that last sentence of the great Elizabethan 
statesman, in the frantic cheers and murth 
which welcomed her, and in the terrible con- 
tempt with which the Ze Deum was sung 
upon her death. There is no excuse for her 
but that she was a persecuted woman ; and if 
that be any apology, John Knox’s ‘‘ Monstrous 
Blast” is amply justified ; her reign was 
simply a blunder and a scandal, and no 
Englishman can read its annals without a 
thrill of horror and a blush of shame. 

It is unnecessary that we should track out 
one by one the steps which hurried England 
backward, not only from the religious position 
she had aspired to 1n the reign of young 
‘“‘ Josiah,” but beyond the memorable Parlia- 
ment of 1529, into the arms of the Papacy, 
and into the profession of Roman Catholic 
sectarianism. Brutality marked from first 
to last the reign of the “ heaven-sent dove,” 
and its ag is completely defined by the 
logic with which the vulgar and im- 
moral prolocutor, Dr. Weston, wound up 
the discussion of Convocation in October 
1§53, on that awful topic, Transubstantiation : 
“Ye are well enough already; ye have the 
word, and ze the sword.” This seems a 
very strange expression, when we compare 
it with the hope entertained by Cranmer 
and other Reformers, that although some 
of the more recent measures of progress 
should be annulled, yet the independence of 
the Enghsh Church would be maintained, 
and the spread of gospel truth be still possible 
to earnest and honest men; and more 
especially when we view it in the light of a 
speech delivered by the Queen a few weeks 
after her accession, declaring that “she 
meaned graciously not to compel or strain 
other men’s consciences, otherwise than God 
should, as she trusted, put in their hearts a 
persuasion of the truth, through the opening 
of His Word unto them.” 

This promise of liberty soon showed itself 
in the terror of a savage despotism. The 
only points which Mary did not succeed in 
winning from the votes of Parliament were 
the abolition of her title of Supreme Head of 
the Church, and the restoration of the lands 
and houses of which the monasteries had been 
robbed ; and these points were held to by the 
determjnation of the nobles that, let religion 
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swing from side to side. with every storm that 
blew, they at least would never part, for the 
best or worst doctrine in Christendom, with 
their riches and estates. The Bible and 
Book of Common Prayer were abolished; 
the-Statute of Heretics was revived ; Cardinal 
Pole returned to England in a Catholic 
triumph, and both Houses of Parliament 
bent upon the knee before him and received 
the absolution of the Pope; a Bill for the 
reconciliation of England to the Holy See 
swept away every reform of Cranmer under 
her father’s and her brother’s reign ; married 
priests were placed m the dilemma of re- 
nouncing their wives or their livings; and 
now, instead of the milder persecution of 
More and Cranmer in the reign of Henry, 
which only asked for silence, and did not 
seek for victims, the very spirit of the Spanish 
Inquisition found a home in this freedom- 
loving England. Persecution ceased to be 
political, and became the offspring of reli- 
gious fanaticism. When Thomas Cranmer, 
the old friend of King Henry, the author of 
all the moderate reforms of the last twenty 
years, the noblest and most truthful of priests, 
the venerable representative of all that was 
best or safest in the Church of England, the 
man whose figure was known in every country 
parish as that which had its place with those 
of Cromwell and the mighty King on the 
frontispiece of the English Bible,—when he 
fell at the stake in Oxford, the hearts of 
thousands were embittered by the iniquity, 
and on every hand humble men and women, 
and even children, were eager to win the 
crown of martyrdom. When the trial of their 
faith came, the Protestants were divided into 
five classes : those hike Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, who felt it their duty to God and to 
the nation to stand on English ground, and 
meekly suffer the consequences of the work 
they had chiefly promoted ; the exiles ; the 
political Reformers, such as Cecil, who could 
‘bide their time ;” the zealots, who rushed 
furiously upon the officers who carried out 
the commands of their superiors, and often 
hindered the Christian cause by ribaldry and 
violence ; lastly, those avaricious and un- 
scrupulous statesmen,—the Arundels, the 
Russells, the Pembrokes,—who had no certain 
creed but their own interest. It is to these 
last, and to the “bloody Mary,” more than to 
the learned Gardiner and the vulgar Bonner, 
that we must charge the abominable wrongs 
and murders of this the blackest period of 
English history. 


SIR JOHN CHEKE. 


One of the saddest stories is that of the 
learned tutor of Queen Elizabeth, the brother- 
in-law of the more renowned Cecil. Having 
obtained his release by the sacrifice of all his 
Janded property, he received permission 


to travel for a few years. He was tempted 
to Rome because of its classical associations, 
but far from its religious atmosphere exerting 
any influence upon his faith, he wrote to 
Cecil, on his way homeward, to “take heed 
how he did in the least warp or strain his 
conscience by any compliance for his worldly 
security.” Fine advice in the fair weather of 
exile! Soon after penning this epistle, he was. 
seized by King Philip’s orders, between 
Brussels and Antwerp, when on his way to 
England, bound hand and foot, thrown into 
a cart, conveyed across the Channel in a sail- 
ing vessel, and sent to the Tower. He had 
either to comply or burn. It was not suffi- 
cient that the timid man of learning should 
subscribe his assent to the doctrine of the 
Real Presence and the whole list of Romish 
articles, but with that refined spirit of cruelty 
which demanded not only profession but 
evidence of sincerity, he was compelled to 
pronounce two recantations, one before the 
Queen, and one before the Cardinal. Even 
after he had undergone several acts of 
penance, he was not yet released; and when 
this mercy was granted, it was only to set 
him on the bench with Bonner to assist at 
the trial of the martyrs. His heart was 
broken, and in a few months he died in the 
hospitable home of an old friend, “a prey to 
shame, remorse, and melancholy.” 


ROGERS, RIDLEY, LATIMER, ETC. 


It 1s scarcely necessary, even for the 
youngest, that we should recite the many 
and monotonous stories of the Marian 
martyrs, for are they not a‘l written in that 
famous book by John Foxe, himself an exile, 
entitled ‘‘ The Book of Martyrs”? There we 
read how good John Rogers, known as the 
proto-martyr, was lodged in Newgate among 
thieves, how on the way to Smithfield he met 
his wife and eleven children,—“ one sucking 
on her breast,”—and yet died constantly and 
cheerfully, unmoved by this “sorrowful sight 
of his own flesh and blood ;” how Miles 
Coverdale, to whom England owed a trans- 
lation of the Bible, was begged from the jaws. 
of the lions by the King of Denmark; how 
good Rowland Taylor knelt in the dark morn- 
ing with his wife and children on the unlit 
streets of London, walked tothe quiet Suffolk 
parish where he had often preached with 
faith and fervour, saying at the stake, “I am 
even at home,” and gently replying toa wretch 
who threw a faggot at his face, “ O friend, I 
have harm enough, what needed that ? ” 

One of the first among the men who fell 
when the persecution began in deadly earnest 
in 1555, was the Puritanic bishop, John 
Hooper, taunted by two opponents on the 
bishops’ bench as “ hypocrite” and “ beast.” 
The latter he was not, although a married 
priest, like the sage Cranmer, for he was 
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“spare of diet, sparer of words, and spares: 
of time,” and his life was “so pure and good 
that no kind of slander could fasten any fault 
upon him,” He was condemned to execution 
for having a wife and rejecting the Romish 
doctrine of the Real Presence. 

At Oxford there perished, within sight of 
Cranmer, who rushed to the housetop to catch 
a glimpse of his beloved fellow-labourers, the 
two bishops, meek Ridley and vehement 
Latimer. ‘“ Be of good comfort, Master 
Ridley,” cried Latimer, as the flames scorched 
his aged frame ; “play the man; we shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, 
in England, as I trust shall never be put 
out. 

The light was not extinguished. From 
bishops the Inquisition descended to humbler 
victims,—to men like the old lame painter, 
Hugh Laverock, of Barking, who when he 
was chained, cast away his crutch, exclaiming 
to the blind martyr beside him, “ My Lord of 
London is our good physician ; he will heal 
us both shortly ;” to women hike those of 
Guernsey, one of whom gave birth to an 
infant at the stake, which was tossed into the 
flames, and like brave Mrs. Cicely Ormes, of 
Norwich, who kissed the stake with the words, 
““Welcome the sweet Cross of Christ,” and 
perished waving her arms till the sincws were 
stiffened with the flames. 

Cambridge and Canterbury, Lewes and 
Lichfield, Rochester and Stratford-lc-Bow, 


and many other spots, have their hallowed : 


memories of the heroic men, women, and 
children who gladly laid their lives down at 
the stake for what they held to be the truth 
of God; but there is no place more sadly 
dear in England than the market-square of 
Smithfield, London. We forget the horse- 
fair and the noisy mirth and “ruffian” duels 
of the days of Shakespeare, and think only of 
the grim tragedies enactcd opposite the en- 
trance to the church of St. Bartholomew, 
wisere some strong oak posts and martyrs’ 
benes were discovered a little over thirty 
ears ago. It was there that Bayfield and 
Bayaham fell; that the noble Frith smiled 
at the brutal parson who declared he was no 
more worth praying for than a dog; that 
John Lambert raised his mangled hands and 
shouted to the people “ None but Christ !” 
In that often mirthful mart, Barnes, Rogers, 
the Scottish exile Rough—group after group 
of plain, “godly, and innocent” men and 
women from the fields of Islington and other 
laces—were sacrificed like cattle to the 
neane fanaticism of the “ Bloody Mary” and 
the cowardly submission of Gardiner, Bonner, 
and other weak-kneed priests. It is true 
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the Protestants of London hanged a cat in 
Cheapside “‘apparelled like a priest to say 
mass,” that they decapitated the image of 
A Becket in that same thoroughfare, and 
that Marian exiles like Bale sent provoking 
slanders from their Continental bowers of 
peace; but no plea on earth will suffice to 
wipe away the horror of Mary’s hand, or 
lessen our indignation against her monstrous 


instruments—such as that Dr, Stover, who | 


boasted in the first parliament of Good Queen 
Bess: “I wish that I had done more than I 
did .... I threw a faggot in the face of an 
earwig at Uxbndge as he was singing a 
Seo and set a bushel of thorns under his 
eet. 


THE RECOVERY. 


This wholesale butchery carried in itself the 
death of the policy of Mary. The fierceness 
of its barbarism begot universal hate ; the 
exiles of Geneva and Frankfort boldly re- 
turned to defy the flames ; and when Mary 
died, it was no wonder that the passion ofthe 
people kicked priests n the kennels of Lon- 
don, and made her death a subject of triumph. 
In the Maiden Queen, who had not herself 
escaped from the heart-searching tyranny of 
Mary, the people found a sovereign abso- 
lutely untouched by the religious passion of 
Edward and her sister, eager in the truly 
English spirit of her father to raise the love 
of country above the persecuting zeal of 
creeds. She restored the royal supremacy, 
and the hateful Statutes of Heresy were 
abolished. The first Parliament of Ehzabeth 
(1559) may be regarded as having really 
closed the door for ever against the hope of 
establishing the supremacy of Rome on Eng- 
lish soil, and this result was greatly due to 
the moderation of its enactments and the 
temperate prudence with which the Act of 
Uniformity was carried out. 

Gradually the work of reconciliation pro- 
gressed until the peace and unity of Eng- 
land was firmly established; not, indeed, 
without much serious rebellion among the 
Catholics, not without a bold attack from 
Rome by the Bull of Deposition, not without 
a vigorous repression of the Jesuit priests 
who crossed from the Continent and laboured 
hard and boldly to create a Catholic re- 
action. But before this last attempt the 
work of the Reformation was practically 
accomplished. The Bible had been again 
set free; and in the reign of Good Queen 
Bess, in the year of our Lord 1563, the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
were established by Convocation. - 
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‘6 Bonnrz Prince CHARLIE.” 


OUT IN THE FORTY-FIVE: 


THE STORY OF CHARLES EDWARD, THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 





The Stuarts at St. Germains and in Italy—The “‘Old Pretender” in Italy—His Matrimonial Difficulties—‘‘ 


Dear 


Clementina "—The so-called Prince of Wales and Duke of York—Their Love of Music-—Prince Charles Edward at the 
Siege of Gaeta—French Encouragement to an _Expedition—Collection of a Force at Dunkirk—The Condition of the 


Scottish Highlands—Paying for 
Narrow Escape—In 
Influence—‘ 


Border--To Derby and Back Again—Fatal Culloden—The ‘ 
Esca tet Visits to England—Death at Florence. 


—Escape to France—Incognito 


Hiding at Gravelunes—The Expedition to Scotland—Rec 
nme Prince Charlie "At Athol, Linhthgow, and Holyrood—The Battle of Preston 


eace—The Clan Act—Jacobite Agents—Departure of the Prince for France, and 


tion by the Highlanders— Personal 
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Butcher Cumberland "—A Fugitive—Flora Macdonald 





THE EXILED STUARTS. 


SeaE have heard of a year they call 
faa the Forty-five, young gentleman, 
when the Southron heads made 
their last acquaintance with Scottish clay- 
mores,” said Pate Maxwell, better known as 
Pate-in-Peril, Laird of Summertrees, to young 
Alan Fairford, in Scott’s “ Redgauntlet.” 
It was, indeed, a memorable year,—a great 
chapter in that record of the Stuartrace in 
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which History and Romance appear to be twin 
sisters. 

Since the memorable flight of James II. in 
December 1688, no Stuart had, in England, 
been permitted to wear the “ round and top of 
sovereignty.” James made a desperate effort 
to retrieve his fortunes in Ireland, was de- 
feated at the battle of the Boyne, and after- 
wards, by gracious permission of Louis XIV. 
of France, the Grand Monarque, held a little 
court of his own at St. Germains, where he 
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died on Sept. 16th, 1701. When he quitted 
England, his son, James Francis Edward was 
about six months old. History and romance 
know that son as the Chevalier de St. George 
and asthe Old Pretender, and his son, James 
Philip Lows Casimir Thomas Silvester Maria 
Charles Edward, as Prince Charles Edward 
(he Jaid aside the heavy load of the six pre- 
ceding names), the Young Pretender, “ Bonnie 
Prince Charhe.” There had been desperate 
fighting on behalf of the Old Pretender in 
Scotland 1n 1715, and an abortive attempt to 
excite an insurrection in that country by the 
Duke of Ormond in 1719; and afterwards 
there were intiigues and private missions, 
spias and imultitudinous correspondence, 
double traitors working for each side, Hano- 
verian and Jacobite, swearing fidelity to each 
and deceiving both. Men of brilliant talents 
and high position like Bolingbroke and Atter- 
bury, who had sworn allegiance to the new 
dynasty, reconciled it with their conscience 
to correspond with the Stuart exiles, and 
afterwards to take refuge at their court. 


THE OLD PRETENDER. 


Believing in his divine right to the crown 
of Britain, the son of James II. waited with 

atience for the time to come when the 
“nghsh should be weary of the Hanovcrians, 
and ready to welcome the Stuart as their 
nghtful bing He knew that his uncle 
Charles had been recalled after long exile, 
that there had been a great reaction in the 
public mind then, and he hoped, indeed con- 
tidently expected, that a second restoration 
was fore-ordained. He possessed many of 
the Stuart characteristics, but not of the 
worst sort. Had he been king ae facto, as 
he believed himself to be de juxe, he might 
probably have more nearly resembled his 
grandfather Charles I., than his own father 
or his Promaster genial-mannered uncle the 
second Charles. He lived foratime at Urbino, 
and afterwards at Rome, in the Palazzo Muti 
(now the Palazzo Savorelli), in the Piazza di 
Sant’ Apostoli, keeping up a little court, and 
assuming the style of James IIJ., King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. President de 
Brosses (the French historian and antiquary), 
writing in 1740, in L’/talie #1 é; a Cent Ans, 
describes James as tall and thin, with quite 
the air of the Stuart family, and very like his 
illegitimate elder brother, James Fitzjames, 
Duke of Berwick, whose mother was Arabella 
Churchill, sister of the great Duke of Marl- 
‘berough. One point of difference between 
the brothers is rather unkindly noticed by 
De Brosses—they were much alike, “except 
that the Marshal’s countenance was sad and 
severe, while that of the Pretender was sad 
and silly.” This may be explained by the 
consciousness that he was playing a part, 
and found it difficult to reconcile his actual 
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surroundings with the assumption of regal 
state. He was, we are told, graceful and 
noble, with dignified manners, very devout, 
and of moderate talents; “when he sits 
down to dinner, his two sons, before taking 
their places, go and kneel before him and ask 
his blessing. To them he usually speaks in 
English ; to others, in Italian or French.” 
The household in the Palazzo Muti was 
dull and decorous, but unhappy. James, with 
Stuart weakness and obstinacy, had been ruled 
by favourites. At first the Earl of Mar, who 
had led the expedition of 1715, was pre- 
dominant; but the [english Ministers found 
means to gain him over, and he deserted his 
master. Then came Colonel John Hay, 
elevated by James to the phantom dignities 
of Earl of Inverness and Secretary of State, 
and his wife and her brother, James Murray. 
It has been insinuated (with perhaps but 
little reason) that the influence of the 
Countess of Inverness was based on more 
than political considerations ; and itis certain 
that the ascendency of this family was so 
objectionable to James’s wife, Maria Cle- 
mentina, a daughter of the family of Sobieski, 
that in 1725, seven years after their marriage, 
she left her husband and retired to the Con- 
vent of St. Cecilia at Rome. There are state- 
anents in existence as tothe causes of the 
separation, according to which the wife 
accused hcr husband of infidelity, and he 
retorted by charging her with ill-temper. The 
marnage had been one of inclination, and 
there is a letter extant, written shortly after 
Clementina (the first name was disused) had 
left him, in which there is a curious outburst 
of natural affection, disturbing the formal 
style which James had thought 1t his duty con- 
sistently with regal dignity to assume. At 
the commencement he addresses his wife as 
“Madam,” and he proceeds to say that he 
is “aware from experience that you are 
so prejudiced against whatever originates 
with me as not to listen to me patiently.” He 
reminds her that “we have often experi- 
enced anxieties and difficulties, but these I 
should always have endured with greater equa- 
nimity had I not observed them to be oc- 
casioned less by the vivacity of your disposition 
than by your overreadiness to listen to petty 
complaints and insinuations, and to fancy 
yourself hurt in the persons of those who 
have retailed them; and you cannot but 
recollect with what patience I have for two 
years submitted to your sullen humours, and 
how, when you scarcely would speak to me 
or look at me, I had recourse only to silence.” 
He assures her that she had at all times 
ossessed hisundivided affection, and went on 
in a formal strain, with abundant “ Madams,” 
to complain of her conduct in endeavour- 
ing to intimidate him to dismiss an “ able, 
faithful, and laborious minister ;” but in the 
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last paragraph his dffnity breaks down, he 
addresses her as “‘my dear Clementina,” 
and conjures her not to “resist the last 
efforts of my tenderness, which only awaits 
your return to rekindle, never again to relax 
or cease.” 


THE YOUNG PRINCES AT ROME. 


The titular Queen seems to have preferred 
the ‘‘ Madam” to the more affectionate style 
of address, and persisted in her determina- 
tion to remain in the convent ; and for about 
forty years (he died in 1766), James led a 
solitary and saddened life. There were two 
children of this ill-assorted union,—Charles 
Edward, styled Prince of Wales by his 
father and his father’s friends, born December 
31st, 1720; and Henry Benedict, born March 
5th, 1725 (shortly before the separation of 
his parents), who became the Cardinal York 
of later history, and the last survivor of the 
direct line of the royal house of Stuart. Of 
these two young men De Brosses says, in 
the work already quoted, “‘The elder is 
called the Prince of Wales, the younger the 
Duke of York. Both have a family look. 
They are amiable and graceful in their 
manners, both showing but a moderate un- 
derstanding, and less cultivated than princes 
should have becn at their age. They are both 
passionately fond of music, and understand 
it well; the cldest plays the violoncello with 
much skill, the youngest sings Italian airs 
in very good taste. Once a week they 
give an excellent concert, which 1s the best 
music in Rome. I hear from those who 
know them both thoroughly, that the cldest 1s 
much beloved by his friends ; that he has a 
kind heart and a high cowage; that he 
feels warmly for his family and misfortunes, 
and that if some day he does not retrieve 
them, it will not be for want of intrepidity. 
They tell me that, having been taken, when 
quite a stripling, to the sicge of Gaeta by 
the Spaniards, one day during the voyage 
his hat blew off into the sea. The people 
round him wished to recover it; but ‘No!’ 
cried he, ‘do not take that trouble; I will 
some day go the same way my hat has gone, 
if things remain as they are.’”” He was at 
that time but fourteen years of age,—old 
enough to be well acquainted with the his- 
tory and expectations of his family, and to 
desire above all things to be the means of 
restoring its fortunes. As the Jesuit Giulio 
Cordara—a priest of noble birth and high 
attainments, who wrote a narrative of the 
expedition of 1745—informs us, the young 
Prince “was reared from his infancy never 
te forego the desire or hope of recovering 
the crown, and even in early youth it was 
his aim to discipline to every kingly art 
those talents and regal endowments with 
which nature had furnished him.” As a 
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boy he studied the theory of the military 
art, took delight in athletic and other manly 
exercises, as a preparation for a military life, 
and “urgently besought his father not to 
kecp him lounging at home, but to send him 
where he could learn the art of war, as it 
surely was the duty of one born and bred in 
the expectancy of a crown to be a soldier 
ere he became a king, since that was the 
only path that could lead him to substantial 
sovereignty.” According to some accounts 
he seems to have been troubled with very 
little education, except such as would fit him 
for a military carecr. Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
an Irish Roman Catholic, usually styledthe 
Chevaher Sheridan, was nominaliy his tutor; 
but either he was very neglectful or Charles 
Edward was a very careless pupil, so far, 
at least, as the English language was con- 
cerned ; for the Young Pretender astonished 
his Scottish friends of later times by spelling 
“sword” without the “w,” and writing his 
father’s Christian name “ Gems.” It is only 
fair, however, to say that Cordara, probably 
a very partial witness, credits him with a 
good knowledge of the Italian, Latin, English, 
and French languages, and a considerable 
acquaintance with ancient and modern his- 
tory. Huis military taste was gratified by 
the permission to accompany to the siege of 
Gaeta his uncle, the Duke of Berwick, com- 
mande: of the Spanish army, one of the 
most famous generals of the age, and 1n that 
respect worthy of his relationship to his 
mother’s brother, the great Marlborough. 
The impetuous youth was delighted by the 
opportunity of witnessing the operations of 
actual war. “ He flew to the lines,” says 
Cordara, “and there so entirely devoted 
himself to the duties of a soldier, that, 
though but a novice in his fifteenth year, he 
set an example to the most steady officers and 
experienced veterans. Amid heat and dust, 
he galloped about the camp, reconnoitred 
the trenches, mines, and outworks, or, rush- 
ing where the shot fell thickest, was the 
foremost with voice and example to repel the 
enemy’s sallies. Although all this somewhat 
disconcerted the Duke, to whom the youth’s 
safety had been especially committed, and 
who blamed him for so rashly exposing him- 
self, he could not refrain from admiring such 
gallantry, and holding it up as an example to 
others.” 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 


As the young Prince approached the 
years of manhood his character developed, 
and his martial tastes ripened. <A great 
stake was to be played, no less than a crown. 
and he knew that the task of winning it, 1f 1t 
were to be won, must devolve on him. His 
father, cold, pedantic, and unadventurous, 
and over fifty years of age, was little likely to 
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expose his own person to the chances of 
war, and Charles felt instinctively that the 
enthusiasm of Scotland and the less excita- 
ble partisanship of England, must be roused 
by an individual appeal. “Come on,” not “go 
on,” were the words to reach the hearts of 
the people of both countries. The time, too, 
was becoming propitious for an adventure. 
France and England were at war. Old 





Cardinal Fleury, the French minister, who , 


had long endeavoured to maintain peace, 
died, in the ninetieth year of his age, in 
January 1743, and his successors were 
Count d’Argenson and Cardinal Tencin, both 
disposed to active measures. Tencin owed 
his Cardinal’s hat to the influence of the 
Stuarts, and was devoted to their cause. 
George II. was pledged to support the 
Queen of Hungary, and was preparing to 
lead in person an allied army of English, 
Hanoverian, and Hessian troops across the 
Rhine against France. The French minis- 
ters conceived that an active revival of the 
Stuart claims would embarrass England, and 
that if a descent were made on Scotland, or if 
any part of the English coast were threatened, 
a diveitsion might be effected which would 
materially affect the position of affairs on the 
Continent ; for King George would be little 
likely to withdraw an army from England 
when his crown was threatened. 


PREPARATIONS FOR AN EXPEDITION. 


Early in 1743, Tencin privately communi- 
cated with James Stuart at Rome, urging 
that Prince Charles should set out at once 
for France, so as to be ready to take the 
command of the intended expedition when it 
should be prepared ; but James decided that 
his son’s journey should be deferred till the 
preparations were completed, as otherwise 
the British Government would be put upon 
its guard, and preparations be made for 
defence. The battle of Dettingen, fought on 
the 16th of June, 1743, in which George II. 
defeated the French under Marshal Nouailles 
and the Duke de Gramont,—a_ victory 
now best remembered as the occasion of 
Handel’s magnificent Dettingen Te Deum, — 
hastened the preparations for aiding the 
Stuarts. A force of 15,000 veteran troops 
was assembled at Dunkirk, intended to 
placed under the command of Marshal Saxe, 
an illegitimate son of the late Frederick 
Augustus, King of Poland, by the Countess 
Von Kénigsmark, and at that time the most 
skilful and successful general in the French 
service. Transport ships were collected in 
the Channel, and eighteen sail of the line 
were got ready at Rochefort and Brest to act 
as convoys. On the 23rd of December the 
Old Pretender at Rome received information 
that the expedition was in readiness, and 
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signed a proclamation to the British people, 
to be issued immediately on the landing of 
the troops on the British shore, and a com- 
mission appointing his son Prince Regent, 
with full power, in the absence of James 
himself. 


THE STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


It may be well, at this point of the narra- 
tive, to glance at the position of affairs in this 
country, the state of which may be supposed 
to have encouraged the Jacobites to make 
another attempt to restore the Stuarts. Their 
expectations of success were mainly based on 
the loyalty to the old ideas of the Lowland 
gentry and Highland chiefs of Scotland. In 
1715 there had been no lack of followers of 
the Stuart standard, or of brave gentlemen 
ready to risk property and life for the old 
cause. But the Highlanders were themselves 
divided. The chiefs had their private 
jealousies and quarrels, which not unfre- 
uently were consideied of greater importance 
than any national object. When one Mac 
was affronted by another Mac, or fancied he 
was thought more or less of, the private 
uarrel must be adjusted to the satisfaction 
of the chefs, dhuniwassels, and all the men 
of the rival clans, even if the “ king over the 
water ” had to wait awhile. In England the 
Stuarts had many friends open and concealed. 
The Hanoverian kings had certainly not 
made themselves attractive or popular. The 
first would not take the trouble to learn to 
speak the English language, was coarse and 
brutal in his manner, and took little trouble 
to conceal his dislike for the people he had 
been called on torule; but he was a consti- 
tutional king, and fairly observed his engage- 
ments, however surly he might be. The 
second George was a strutting, fussy, plucky 
little man, a stout soldier at Dettingen, and 
ruled by his wife, who did not ask too many 
uestions about Lady Yarmouth or Lady 
uffolk, and by Sir Robert Walpole and 
other ministers. The shrewd and witty Earl 
of Chesterfield is credited by Horace Walpole 
with the suggestion, “If we have a mind 
effectually to prevent the Pretender from ever 
obtaining this crown, we should make him 
Elector of Hanover, for the people of England 
will never fetch another king from thence.” 
The great majority of the English, however, 
were fairly satisfied with things as they were, 
and not disposed to risk a civil war for the 
sake of placing, probably, another James II, 
on the throne. There were old people who 
could well remember the great western assize 
and the terror inspired by Jeffreys, the faith- 
lessness of the last Stuart king, and the 
shouts which greeted the arrival of William 
of Orange. There was a stronger disposition 
to support King Log in possession than 
King Stork in exile with bad family antece- 
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dents. The Hanoverians were little liked 
but the Stuarts less. .« 

Still less disposed were the mercantile and 
industrious classes to see a rabble of half- 
naked barbarians (for such the Highlanders 
were popularly supposed to be) acting as the 
escort of the Pretender to the throne-room 
at St. James’s. The Lowland Scotch were 
not liked in England, and the country beyond 
the Forth was tomost Englishmenan unknown 
land. A writer in an early number of the 
Quarterly Review, easily identified as Walter 
Scott, tells us that, “In England the know- 
ledge of the very existence of the Highlanders 
was, prior to 1745, faint and forgotten, and not 
even the recollections of the civil wars which 
they had undertaken in the years 1689, 1715, 
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government by appeals to many motives of 
action ; and some of the chiefs of inferior 
pe had been dextrously dealt with, as 

readalbane and Stair, and afterwards Wal- 
pole, knew how to deal with simple natures 
whom it was advisable to keep quiet. Some of 
the chiefs had been partially educated in 
France, had become acquainted with the ways 
of the world, and a liking for political intrigue 
was as natural to them as physical courage. 
The exiled Stuarts could promise titles and 
high offices to their adherents, and those 
promises attracted some, but English ministers 
could do more than promise, and were ready 
with hard cash. William III. entrusted the 
Earl of Breadalbane with £20,000 to be dis- 
tributed among the Highland chiefs. It was 
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and 1719, kad made much impression on the 
British public. The more intelligent, when 
they thought of them by any chance, con- 
sidered them as complete barbarians ; and the 
mass of the people cared no more about them 
than the merchants of New York about the 
Indians who dwelt beyond the Alleghany 
Mountains.” 

Statesmen and officials, of course, knew 
more about the real condition of the High- 
land men, their warlike propensities, their 
organization, their clan quarrels, their in- 
domitable courage, their loyalty to old 
traditions, and at the same time their weak- 
ness, The chiefs were proud, but many of 
them were poor. The very great men, the 
dukes and earls of Highland race, had been 
mostly attracted to the support of the existing 


not an easy task to satisfy all. Some asked for 
more ; and, says Scott in the Quarterly article 
already quoted, “ It has always been supposed 
that the atrocity well-known by the name of 
the massacre of Glencoe, was devised and 
executed to gratify at once an ancient 
quarrel, to silence an intractable chief who 
had been clamorous about the division of the 
peace-offering, and to serve as a measure of 
intimidation to all others.” Breadalbane’s 
plan was to take the money, do with it what 
he would, and answer no questions. The 
English minister asked him to account for 
the expenditure, and he curtly answered, “ My 
lord, the money is spent, the Highlands are 
quiet, and this is the only way of accounting 
between friends.” 

So well had the work of pacification, by 
69 
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means chiefly of a judicious distribution of 
hard cash, n performed, that when, in 
1714, the Elector of Hanover was proclaimed 
King of Great Britain as George 1.,- more 
than a hundred “chief heritors and heads 
of clans” in the Highlands prepared, after 
much deliberation, an address to the King, 
which, however, by some court intrigue was 
prevented from being delivered to him; and 
that fact so irritated many of the chiefs who 
had signed the document, that a year after- 
wards they took part in the rising of 1715. 
This address, we are assured, expressed 
“the joy of our hearts at Your M.yesty’s 
happy accession to the Crown of Great 
Britain. .. . Your Majesty’s princely virtues 
and the happy prospect we have in your 
royal family of an uninterrupted succession 
of kings to sway the British sceptre, must 
extinguish those divisions and contests which 
in former times too much prevailed, and unite 
all who have the oe to live under your 
Majesty into a firm obedience and loyalty. ... 
Pardon us, great Sir, to implore your royal 
protection against any who labour to mis- 
represent us, and who rather use their endea- 
vours to create misunderstandings than to 
engage the hearts of subjects to that loyalty 
and cheerful obedience which we owe and 
are happy to testify towards Your Majesty. . 
Our mountains, though undervalued by some, 
are nevertheless acknowledged to have at all 
times been fruitful in providing hardy and 
gallant men, and such, we hope, shall never 
he wanting amongst us, who shall be ready 
to undergo all dangers in defence of Your 
Majesty and your royal posterity’s only 
night to the crawn of Great Britain ” 

These were fair words ; but within twelve 
months the Highlands were in a blaze of 
rebellion. 


THE HIGHLAND CLANS. 


Then other means were tried, and the 
loyalty of clansmen to their chiefs tampered 
with. Devotion to the head of the clan, the 
hereditary chief, was almost a sacred senti- 
ment. The great clans, or septs, mostly traced 
their origin to some renowned warrior, whose 
character and achievements were in the course 
of ages magnified to stupendous proportions 
by an enthusiastic and imaginative people, 
having little intercourse with the outer world. 
The names of these almost mythical heroes, 
whose praises were chanted by bards, their 
exploits growing in picturesqueness and mag- 
nitude with the record of every generation, 
were adopted with additions by the chiefs of 
the clans ; the Highland title of the Argyle 
family, for instance, the heads of the Camp- 
bells, being MacCallum More, “the son of 
the great Colin.” The shief of a clan was, 
in virtue of his :egular descent, looked upon 


almost blind obedience. “The clansman 
who scrupled to save his chief’s life at the 
expense of his own was regarded as a coward 
who fled from his father’s side in the hour of 
penl A word would call the Highlandman 
from his cabin and his little patch of land 
on the hill-side, or the tacksman (tenant 
farmer) from his holding, to the side of his 
chief, and neither danger nor death could 
daunt him. Ina few hours a chief, or even 
petty chieftain, the head of a branch of the 
main sept, if excited by a political sentiment, 
or offended because some other “ Highland 
gentleman” had cucked his bonnet a little 
higher, could assemble a band of bare-legged 
warriors who feared nothing and hesitated 
at nothing. Scott scarcely exaggerated 
when he made a host of armed men spring 
from the ground in reply to the whistle of 
Rodeiick Dhu. This spirit of ready obedience, 
this power of rapidly collecting bands of fierce 
marauders, constituted the real danger of the 
Highlands to the English authority. Half- 
savage hordes of despeiate men would appear 
no one exactly knew whence, and if defeated 
would scatter no one knew whither, and 
pursuit was hopeless. 

The Clan Act of 1715 endeavoured to break 
this bond of feudal union by providing that 
whenever a vassal took part in a rebellion 
his property was to devolve on his hege lord, 
provided the hege lord himself remained quiet; 
and, on the other hand, that a loyal vassal 
was to receive the freehold of his lands from 
a rebellious lord. When, 1n 1744, the English 
Government had an inkhng of the prepara- 
tions going on abroad, the Highlanders were 
ordered to deliver up their arms to General 
Wade, the English commander in Scotland. 
The disaffected clans came forward with a 
number of rusty firelocks and other unservice- 
able weapons, having carefully hidden those 
likely to be useful, and the well-affected gave 
up all, so that when the war bioke out in 
1745 the latter were defenceless and the 
former well armed. Another Act of Parha- 
iment relieved vassals from perscnal atten- 
dance on their chief when summoned for 
purposes of sport, battle, or gairisoning their 
houses; this duty being substituted by the 
payment of a money rent. Few of the chiefs 
objected to receive the rent; but when they 
wanted the men summoned them as before; 
and the men “did come when they did call 
them,” so firmly fixed in their minds was 
the traditionary duty of obedience. A more 
practical measure on the part of the English 
authorities was the construction, with great 
labour and expense, of military roads over 
the Grampians and through the Highlands, 
known as Wade's roads. 

Some of the chiefs were as treacherous as 
they were influential One whose name is 
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times, Simon, Lord Lovat, is perhaps an 
extreme specimen of tke class. Early in life 
he was accused not only of high treason, but 
of a terrible outrage perpetrated on an elderly 
woman, daughter of the Duke of Athol, and 
mother of a young lady whose hand Lovat 
had sought in marriage. He absconded; 
and after skulking for some time in the 
hiding-places of the Highlands, contrived to 
reach St. Germains. Thence he was sent 
to England to prepare the Jacobites for a 
rising ; but he played false, and was conse- 
quently taken into favour by the English 
government, on whose behalf he headed his 
clan in the outbreak of 1715, and afterwards 
was entrusted with the command of one 
division of the force raised to preserve order 
in the Highlands, known as the Black Watch, 
the origin of the famous Forty-second Regi- 
ment. He was an old man in 1744, but had 
found it convenient again to change his 
principles, and he maintained his callous 
effrontery when he stood on the scaffold on 
Tower Hill. 


JACOBITE AGENTS. 


There were agents of the Stuarts, of many 
kinds and in many disguises, employed. in 
England and Scotland to obtain information 
respecting the inclinations and means of the 
Jacobites, to forward confidential reports to 
head-quarters, and act generally as mediums 
of communication with adherents of the 
cause. One of these was Allan Cameron, 
who, after having been so employed in the 
Highlands, had the boldness to proceed to 
Edinburgh, to communicate with the Duke 
of Hamilton, Mr. Lockhart, and other agents 
of James in the south of Scotland. Cameron 
remained some time in Edinburgh, and al- 
though suspected, visited the taverns and other 
places of public resort. He possessed a pecu- 
liar talent, highly appreciated in those days, 
being able to outdrink all he met with, and 
never quitting a tavern till all his boon com- 
panions were dead drunk, so that “he was 
safe going home.” From the information he 
obtained he was able to assure James at 
Rome that his friends had not fallen off in 
zeal, and that the people were ripe for another 
attempt ; but it should be made with a 
foreign force, which ought to land in Eng- 
land, and as near London as _ possible. 
Nothing more could be expected from the 
people of Scotland than a diversion to pre- 
vent the troops stationed there being called 
to England, or to intercept them if they 
marched. To assist them in doing so, a 
small body of foreign troops would be useful, 
and they would be quickly joined by the 
clans. 

The Old Pretender was not very willing 
that the expedition should be undertaken. 
He had almost outgrown ambition, and was 
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tolerably happy at Rome. His little state, 
his visits to card-parties, his formal dinner- 
parties, were agreeable to him, and he had 
arrived at a time of life when danger ap- 
pears more dangerous, and peace and quiet- 
ness more acceptable, than when the hot 
blood of youth courses through the veins. 
Besides, he had learned not to trust too 
imphiitly to the influence of his name on ' 
the turbulent chiefs of the Highlands, or of 
the traditions of his family on the spirit of the 
landed gentry ef England; and had enjoyed 
some experience of the character of his 
selfish and profligate “dear ally,” Louis XV. 
of France. After some hesitation he weakly 
released himself from thedifficulty bythrowing ° 
the responsibility upon his son, and Charles 
Edward was delighted to accept it. 


DEPARTURE OF CHARLES EDWARD FROM 
ROME, 


Two English gentlemen, agents of the 
Jacobite party, had reached Rome, one ta 
arrange the plan of action, the other provided 
with false passports to facilitate the move- 
ments of the young Prince. One of these 
gentlemen was sent back to France to inform 
Louis of the speedy arrival of Charles Edward, 
the other to prepare for the journey through 
Genoese territory. On the 9th of January, 
1744, a great hunting party in the Pontine 
Marshes was announced. The two young 
Princes, both distinguished for their love of 
sport, arranged to meet their friends at | 
Caserta, about thirty miles fram Rome, and 
provisions and matenal for a fifteen days’ 
chasse were forwai ded to that place, with many 
huntsmen and servants. Very early in the 
morning the Prince arose, and ordered his 
carriage to be got ready, and rode init through 
the gate of San Giovanni, when he professed 
a sudden desire to mount a horse which his 
servant had brought with him, and to ride 
by the Albano road to Cisterna, whither the 
carriage was to procecd, saying ina laughing 
manner to Sheridan, who remained in itt, 
“Let us see who will arrive there first.” 
Away rode the Prince, accompanied by his 
first cqueiry, Chevaher Stafford, and a Scotch 
servant, both inthe secret, and both eminently 
trustworthy. As soon as they were out of 
sight, Stafford was dismissed, and Charles 
Edward and his groom retraced their steps, 
skirted the walls of the city under cover ot 
the darkness, and took the road to Florence. 
Shortly after the other party had arrived at 
Caserta, Stafford jomed them, and told them 
that the Prince had fallen from his horse, 
and being slightly bruised, would rest for two 
or three days at Abano. The Duke of York 
and Sheridan acted their parts well; the 
latter protested against leaving the Prince, 
and declared he would ride back and take 





care of him, roundly abusing Stafford for 
coming away. But the simulated anger soon 
cooled when he was told with admirable 
vity that nothing serious need be appre- 
ended from so slight an accident, and that 
to make a fuss about it might greatly alarm 
King James. 
eanwhile the Prince had reached the 
Villa Farnese at Caprarola, the residence of 
Cardinal Acquaviva, the Spanish ambassador, 
who was in the secret, and there he was dis- 
guised as a courier in the Cardinal’s service, 
and then by travelling day and night he 
reached the Genoese territory. The farce 
was admirably kept up by Stafford, Sheridan, 
and the Duke of York. Stafford returned to 
Albano, and transmitted fictitious messages 


as to the state of the Prince’s health, and the 
hunt proceeded. Means were taken to inter- 
cept letters which might allude to the Prince’s 
absence ; the fishermen of Fogliano (the place 
to which the hunting party had moved) were 
bribed to say nothing about it when they 
attended the market at Rome ; and presents 
of game were sent to various persons in the 
Prince’s name. When the Prince was fairly 
on his way, and beyond the reach of inter- 
ference, his departure was made known, and, 
we are told, “great was the bustle, infinite 
the surprise, endless the speculations of the 
Ronian public ; but a warm )nterest in his suc- 
ceas, fervent wishes and devout prayers, were 
the willing tribute of all classes to one whom 
they as the pride and ornament of 
the city.” 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Charles Edward, who had joined the Eng- 
lish agent sent in advance, reached Genoa 
(a distance of about 330 miles) at noon on 
the fifth day, having ridden about eighty 
miles a day, no slight feat of endurance, not 
having changed his dress or slept since he 
quitted Rome, nor eaten more than a few 
eggs hastily swallowed by the way Having 
rested for three or four hours, he started in 
a hired carriage for Savona, where he hoped 
to find a small vessel to carry him to Antibes, 
in France, which was impossible to reach by 
land, the Liguarian passes being strongly 
guarded by the King of Sardinia, who was in 
alliance with England, and the coast being 





watched by a British fleet under Admiral 
Matthews. A great storm prevented the 
arrival of the little vessel, and nothing was 
left for the Prince but to make his way to 
the little seaside village, Finale, to which the 
boat belonged. Having accomplished this, 
he went on board, and succeeded in passing 
Villafranca, where the British fleet was 
lying ; but as he was crossing the bay from 
Monaco to Antibes, his little vessel was 
observed from the mast-head of one of the 
ships, and an armed cutter was despatched 
in pursuit. We find the remainder of the 
adventure so well told that we quote the 
words :— The chase was continued into the: 
port of Antibes, which they reached together, 
the English insisting that if the Finale boat 
were admitted, they also should be, on pretext 
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of victualling. To get rid of the dilemma, | made for the great expedition. The French 
the commandant oréered both off, saying | Admiral, Roquefeuille, assumed the command 
that he could not give pratique to any boat | ofthe united Rochefort and Brest squadrons, 
from the Italian coast. Thus repulsed into | and sailed up the British Channel, with the 
the very jaws of the enemy, Charles with | view of ascertaining whether it would be safe 
difficulty obtained that the English should | for the transport ships to venture on the 
Start first, and when they were gone, dis- | passage. With fifteen ships of the line, and 
covered himself to the harbour-master, who, | five frigates, he reached the Isle of Wight, and 
with many apologies, took him out of the | actually came within view of Spithead, where, 
Finale boat ere he sent it off again for | strange to say, they was not an English ship 
Monaco, whither it was hotly pursued by the | lying at the time. Roquefeuille immediately 
English cutter. It was not before dusk that | sent a swift little vessel to Dunkirk, advising 
Charles ventured to leave the harbour, and | Marshal Saxe to embark his troops at once. 
after a few hours’ halt, he hurried to Avignon | Seven thousand men went on board; the 
by land, whence, after a long consultation | Prince hurried from Gravelines, and he and 
with the Duke of Ormond, he resumed his | Saxe embarked together. Roquefeuille sailed 
route to Paris.” round the south coast of England to 
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Dunceness, in Kent, where he cast anchor; 
THE EXPEDITION IN THE CHANNEL. and no sooner had he done so than the 


The French capital was reached on the | English Channel fleet, of the whereabouts of 





2oth of January, and the Prince naturally | which he had had no knowledge, appeared in 
expected that he would receive a cordial | sight. The English Admiral, Sir John 
welcome. Louis XV., however, did not | Norris, who had been in the Downs for the 
find it convenient openly to adopt his cause, | purpose of adding some ships from the 
and refused to see him. Lord Elcho, | Medway to his fleet, was a good sailor and 
Drummond of Bochaldy, and other Scotch | brave man, but too slow and methodical for 
refugees, warmly received him, and after | great enterprises. He anchored within a 
living m concealment for a short time, the | short distance of the French fleet, thinking 
Prince departed quietly with Drummond for | that, from the state of the tide and the ap- 
Gravelines, from the downs of which he forthe | proach of night, it would be better to defer 
first time gained a glimpse of the white cliffs | the attack until the morning. The French 
of England. There he assumed the name of | Admiral possessed a full share of the prudence 
the Chevalier Douglas, and remained un- | which Falstaff considered tobe“ the better part 
recognised. He was soon joined by the | ofvalour,’ and not caring to encounter a force 
exiled Earl Marshal, andthe preparationswere | greatly superior to his own, slipped his cables, 
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and—while Nerris was enjoying his supper 
and , or sleeping to recruit his strength 
for he Wisiness of the morrow—bore away 
to the French coast. When the morrow 
camne there were the waves and the white 
cliffs only to be seen ; the French fleet had 
departed as mysteriously as the “Flying 
Dutchman” of the sailors legend. A stiff 
breeze, which favoured Roquefeuille, drove 
back the transports ; some of the ships were 
sunk, others got on the coast among rocks 
and sandbanks, and those fortunate enough 
to get back to Dunkirk, suffered considerably 
in masts and rigging. The Prince returned, 
disappointed but not discouraged, to Grave- 
lines. The French Munisters found better 
employment for Saxe, their best general, in 
Flanders, and the troops were recalled. 


Tye “CHEVALIER DOUGLAS.” 


There was nothing to be done but to wait 
for another chance, “Chevalicr Douglas” 
wrote from Gravelines to his father at Rome. 
“Nobody knows where I am, or what 1s be- 
come of me, so that I am entirely buried as 
to the public, and cannot but say that it 1s a 
very great constraint upon me, for I am 
obliged very often not to stir out of my room 
for fear of somebody noticing my face. I 
very often think that you would laugh very 
heartily if you saw me going about witha 
meh servant, buying fish and other things, 
and squabbling for a penny more or less. 
Everybody is wondering where the Prince is ; 
some put him in one place, some in another, 
but nobody knows where he 1s really, and 
sometimes he is told news of himself face to 
face, which is very diverting.” He was chafing 
with impatience, and offered to join the 
French army in Flanders, and fight against 
the English; but Louis would not permit 
him, and Earl Marshal sagaciously reminded 
him that the worst means he could adopt to 
ingratiate himself with the English people 
would be fighting against them side by side 
with the French. That was an obvious truth, 
but the Prince would not see it, and com- 
plained bitterly to his father of the restraint 
placed on him. He shortly afterwards re- 
turned to Paris, in obedience to the wish of 
Louis, and lived for about a year in conceal- 
ment in a small house some distance from 
the capital. 


DEPARTURE FROM FRANCE. 


His friends in Scotland and England were 
not idle. There was a secret association, 
having head-quarters at Edinburgh, of Scotch 
Jacobites of rank and influence, Lord James 
Drummond (commonly called Duke of 
Perth) ; his uncle, Lord John Drummond ; 
Lord ‘Traquair; Sir James Campbell, of 
Auchinbreck ; John Stuart, brother to Lord 
Traquair ; Cameron of Lochiel ; and as able 
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and daring as any, if far less reputable, old 
Simon, Lord Lovat. English sympathisers, 
too, were watching opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity came. The English got the worst of 
the fight at Fontenoy, near Tournay, in 
Flanders, on the 3oth of April, 1745, and the 
French had gained other, if small, successes. 
Charles Edward hastened to Pari$, hoping 
to obtain funds; but although the Ministers 
were quite willing to countenance his 
schemes, cash was not forthcoming. <A 
diversion in Scotland might be favourable 
to French plans, but would not be worth any 
great sacrifices. The Prince was told by his 
Scotch friends that it would be useless for 
him to attempt the adventure unless he could 
bring with him 6,000 good troops, 10,000 
stands of arms, and some money. He replied 
that come he would; he had no troops, but 
he could borrow about £13,000, and that he 
would send to Rome for his jewels and pawn 
them. “For our object,” he said,—and 
perhaps he thought some value attached to 
the resolve,—“ I would even pawn my shirt.” 
To his father he wrote, “ Your Majesty can- 
not disapprove a son’s following the example 
of his father. Let what will happen, the 
stroke is struck; and I have taken a firm 
resolution to conquer or die.” He asked for 
help from Spain, but with no result. Then 
he loft Pais, where he had ceased to assume 
any incognito,*and took up his residence at 
the Chateau de Navarre, near Evreux, the 
seat of one of his warmest friends, the young 
Duke de Bouillon. His great object was to 
obtain a vessel, which the French govern- 
ment declined to furnish him with; and he 
was fortunate enough to meet with two 
persons, named Rutledge and Walsh, ot 
Irish extraction and the sons of refugees, 
who had added to the more legitimate 
occupation of trading as West Indian mer- 
chants the lucrative business of privateering. 
By their aid a passage was arranged. 
Rutledge had obtained from the French 
Court the grant of a man-of-war, the 
LElisabcth, to cruise on the coast of Scotland; 
and on board that vessel the Prince placed 
all the war material he had been able to 
accumulate,—1,500 fusils, eighteen broad- 
swords, twenty small field pieces, and some 
powder, ball, and fitnts. This armament 
was small indeed for the purpose—that pur- 
pose being no less than the conquest of a 
powerful kingdom; but it was “his all.” 
His friend Walsh provided a fast-sailing 
brig, the Doutelle, carrying eighteen guns, 
which went round to the mouth of the Loire; 
and there, on the 2nd of July, received the 
Prince, who wore the dress of a student of 
the Scotch College at Pars, and allowed his 
beard to grow, the better to conceal his 
identity from the crew, who were led ‘to 
believe that they were about to engage in an 
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ordinary privateering expedition. All the 
money Charles Edward possessed amounted 
to about £3,000. 


; A NAvAL ComBat. 


The two ships sailed together from Belle 
Isle ; and in a very short time the Prince 
was prostrated by sea-sickness. He believed 
he could rule Britannia, but was little 
qualified to rule the waves. They had been 
at sea about.four days, when they en- 
countered an English vessel of fifty-eight 
guns, the L/on, commanded by Captain 
Brett, who, in true English fashion, did not 
stay to reckon odds, but at once attacked 
the Frensh ships. The Dozxtelle left the 
Elizabeth to do the fighting, and made sail 
forScotland. For about six hours thetwoships 
pounded away at each other, and then both 
were so disabled that the fight ceased, 
leaving victory an open question. The 
French commander judged that the best 
course he could adopt was to return to 
France, and so he did as speedily as the 
shattered condition of his ship would permit, 
taking with him, however, the guns, the 
dozen and a half broadswords, the field 
pieces and ammunition provided for the 
expedition. 


“Tire SEVEN MEN OF MOIDART.” 


The Doutclle didnot proceed unquestioned. 
Two days after she had quitted her com- 
panion and champion, she was pursued by 
an English ship of superior force, but was 
saved by her quicker sailing, and reached the 
Hebrides, casting anchor off the little island 
of Erisca, between Barra and South Uist. 
An eagle hovered over the ship (eagles were 
no novelty in western Scotland and the 
isles), and the Marquis of Tullibardine, onc 
of the seven personal friends who accom- 
panied the Prince, exclaimed, “ Here is the 
king of birds come to welcome your Royal 
Highness to old Scotland!” The seven 
faithful adherents were Tullibardine (who 
would have been Duke of Athol, but for the 
bar of attainder consequent on his taking 

art in the rising of 1715, and was generally 
iawn by that title in the Highlands) ; Sir 
Thomas Sheridan ; Sir John Macdonald, an 
officer in the Spanish service ; Buchanan, 
who had been employed by Cardinal Tencin 
in the secret negotiation with the Pretender’s 
family at Rome ; Eneas Macdonald, a banker 
of Paris, and brother of Kinloch of Moidart, 
a local chief; an English gentleman named 
Francis Strickland; and Kelly, a nonjuring 
clergyman, who had been mixed up in the 

lots in which Bishop Atterbury engaged. 
his little band were afterwards widely 
known as “the seven men of Moidart.” 

The Prnce went on shore on the rocky 
island Erisca, assuming in the presence of the 
tacksman, or agent, the character of an Irish 
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priest, and sent a message to MacDonald of 
Boudale, uncle of the MacDonald of Clan- 
ronald, the lord of the little group of islands. 
The shrewd old Scotchman at once declared 
that it was nothing short of madness for the 
Prince to persevere in the expedition, being 
so entirely unprovided, and flatly told him 
that Sir Alexander MacDonald and Mac- 
Leod, of MacLeod, two leading men of the Isle 
of Skye, and on whose assistance the Prince 
had depended, had both declared they would 
not join him unless he brought with him a 
body of regulartroops. Nothing discouraged, 
Charles Edward crossed to the maunland, 
and the Douselle came to anchor in the bay 
of Lochnanaugh, between Moidart and 
Arisaig. MacDonald of Clanronald, and a 
kinsman, MacDonald of Kinloch Moidart, 
waited on him, and while professing their 
loyalty, endeavoured to impress on him a 
sense of the 1mprudence he was committing. 
The Prince noticed that a younger brother 
of Kinloch Moidart was listening eagerly to 
what passed, and exhibiting traces of emotion 
and nervous excitement, and with ready tact 
addressed himself to him: “You, at least, 
will assist me??? The young man answered 
with cagerness, “I will, I will; though no 
other man in the Highlands should draw a 
sword, 1 ain ready to die for you!” His 
words sounded the first note of that marvellous 
outburst of enthusiasm and devotion which 
has scarcely a parallelin history. 
MacDonalds forgot the prudent counsel, and 
excitedly vowed that they would take up arms 
instantly and endeavor to engage every man 
who wore the tartan to do the samme. 


THE YOUNG CHEVALIER IN SCOTLAND. 


The Prince remained on board the Doutelle 
for three days ; and then, on the 25th of July, 
he set his foot for the first time on the main- 
land of Scotland. The Skye chiefs still held 
back; but the Glengarries and others hurried 
to the shore to greet him. Rapidly indeed, 
the enthusiastic feeling spread ; and very many 
years afterwards a word about the Prince 
would lighten the eyes and loose the tongues 
of Highlanders and Lowlanders alike. It 
must have been nearly fifty years afterwards 
when Caroline, Baroness Nairne, one of the 
most charming of Scotch poetesses, caught up 
the strain, and sang,— 

“ The news from Moidart cam’ yestreen, 

Will soon gar mony ferlic, 

For slips of war have just come 1n, 
And laneed royal Charlie 

Come thro _1e heather, around him gather, 
Ye'r a’ the welcomer early ; 

Around him cling wr’ a’ your kin, 
For wha'll be king but Charlie ? 

Come thro’ the heather, around him gather, 

Come Ronald, come Donald, coms a 

thegether, 

And crown your nghtfu’, lawfn’ king! 

For wha'll be king but Cnarne ?” 


The other - 
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Letters and messengers were despatched 
in every direction to summon the chiefs to 
meet the Prince, who took up his quarters at 
Borodale, a farm-house belonging to young 
Clanronald. Cameron, of Lochiel,——“ the 
gentle Lochiel,” the Bayard of the Highlands, 
--the Lochiel who, according to Campbell, 
was bidden by the wizard to “ beware of the 
day when the foeman should meet him in battle 
array,”—was one of those who responded to 
the call, and, like others, at first considered 
the enterprise most rash and ill-advised ; 
but the Prince was resolute, and his gallant 
bearing and handsome mien exercised an 
almost magnetic influence. Lochiel, whom 
he had been taught to consider one of his 
firmest friends, might if he chose stay at 
home, and “ learn froin the newspapers the 
fate of his Prince; “but,” said Charles 
Edward, “in a few days, with the few friends 
I have, I will erect the royal standard, and 
proclaim to the people of Great Britain that 
Charles Stuart is come over to claim the 
crown of his ancestors, or perish in the 
attempt.” Lochiel was mastered, his chival- 
rous nature responded to the brave words, and 
he exclaimed, “No! I will share the fate of 
my prince, and so shall every man over 
whom nature or fortune hath given me any 
eerie The Prince then invited all who 

d gathered around him to a feast. The 
food was neither very rich nor very abundant, 
little more than frugal farm-house fare ; but 
it was enjoyed as if the occasion were a 
veritable symposium. Men, women, and 
children, we are told, crowded round the 
place to catch a glimpse of the Prince, and 
the chiefs drank cups of wine to the Gaelic 
toast, Deochs laint an Reogh! “God save 
the King !” 


“CHARLIE IS MY DARLING.” 


Doubtless some of the extraordinary per- 
sonal influence exercised by the Prince was 
due to his charm of manner and striking ap- 

arance. Physical qualities were always 
pighly appreciated bythe Highlanders. “ The 
Young Chevalier ” was tall and well-formed, 
athletic and active. Manly amusements had 
developed his frame. He was a good shot, 
dextrous at martial exercises, a good fencer 
and dancer, and a walker of exceptional 
powers. The Highland chiefs found in him 
a leader who could march over the mountains 
and moorlands with a step as elastic as their 
own, and whose high bearing gave a warrant 
of the manly courage so dear to the race. 
His features were strikingly handsome, his 
face oval, and his complexion ruddy. He 
did not, as the fashion was, wear a wig; but 
his fair hair fell in curls about his neck. 
Added to these graces of body was a fine 
courtesy of manner, dignified, but yet familar 
and kindly, which won all hearts. The 
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Highland bards compared him to one of the 
Ossianic heroes ; the chiefs pronounced him 
to be “a pretty man,” giving the Highland 
meaning of strong and active to the epithet ; 
the women, young and old, fell in love with 
him. Who originated the verse, — 
‘Oh! Charlie is my darling, 
My darling, my darling, 
Oh ! Charlie 1s my darling, 
The Young Chevalier,” 
will never perhaps be known; but the verse 
rang in Scotch ears for half-a-century or 
more, and was the refrain of verses b 
several poets. Burns supplied a version whic 
he picked up sornewhere—if he wrote it it 
does not appear in his collected works; the 
Baroness Nairne, the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
Captain Charles Gray, wrote verses full of 
life and enthusiasm on the old theme. 

News of the arrival of the Prince soon 
reached the English authorities. Two com- 
panies of infantry were sent to reinforce the 
garrison at Fort William, but were attacked 
by a party of the Glengarry Highlanders and 
others, and taken prisoners. The general 
rendezvous of the clans who hurried to join 
the Prince was at Glenfinnan, a narrow 
valley between lofty mountains. There, in a 
shepherd’s hut, the Prince awaited his friends. 
On the roth of August, Lochiel arrived with 
about 600 followers, fine men, well armed ; a 
standard made of white, blue,and red silk 
(“the red, white, and blue,” 1s not, it will be 
seen, a very modern combination) was unfurled 
by Tullibardine; and a manifesto from James 
and his commission of regency were read. 
Then Charles addressed the chiefs, and the 
clansmen, who probably did not understand 
a word he said, but could understand the 
expression of his face and his gestures, shouted 
and threw up their bonnets. A marble 
column now marks the spot where the stan- 
dard was raised. Before the day closed, Mac- 
Donald of Keppoch arrived with 300 men, 
and a detachment of the MacLeods followed ; 
and on the morrow the little but gradually 
increasing force moved southward. Before 
a couple of days had elapsed, the Prince was 
at the head of about 1,600 men, all ready to 
respond with Highland vigour to the question, 
‘““Wha wad na fecht for Charlie?” 


ENGLISH PREPARATIONS. 


Ween the news reached London, Ministers 
took measures to meet the danger, which did 
not seem to be very alarming. As a first 
step a reward of £30,000 was offered for the 
Prince’s apprehension; but they hesitated, 
as the King was 1n Hanover, to send more 
troops to Scotland, although Sir John Cope, 
the English commander there, asked for re- 
inforcements. Cope concentrated his forces 
near Stirling; and then the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, Secretary of State for Scotland, 
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and the Lords of the Régency, ordered him to 
march into the Highlands. With about 1,500 
infantry and four field-pieces, Cope set out 
from Stirling for Crieff, intending to reach 
Fort Augustus, one of the three forts built to 
curb the Highlands. He left his cavalry, 
the dragoons commanded by Gardiner and 
Hamilton, behind, the country to be traversed 
being almost inpracticable to horsemen. The 
General thought that he would be joined bya 
considerable force of loyal subjects at Crieff, 
but none appeared. He received information 
that the Prince’s forces intended to oppose 
him at Corryarrak, an immense mountain, 
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Highlanders would have pursued, but the 
cooler leaders saw the advantage that had 
been gained. Cope had gone northwards, 
and the road to Stirling and Edinburgh 
was open. Highlanders continued to join 
the Prince’s standard—not the less eagerly, 
some said, because there was now a prospect 
of a profitable raid on the Lowlands. Blair 
Castle was reached on the 30th of August, 
and the Whig Duke having fled, Tullibardine 
took possession as rightful owner, and grandly 
feasted the Prince and his friends. James 
Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd,—one of those 
who inherited the poetic traditions of the 
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traversed by a steep and extremely difficult 
military road, between him and Fort Augustus. 
His most experienced officers warned him of 
the danger of attempting to cross the moun- 
tain, when even a very small force of High- 
landers could bar his way and inflict great 
damage ; and the astute President Duncan 
Forbes advised him, from his knowledge of 
the locality, that disaster awaited him. Cope 
was either amazingly obstinate or afraid to dis- 
obey Tweeddale’s orders. At Dalwhinnie the 
Highlanders were seen on the hills, and then 
Cope, realizing the difficulties of his situation, 
abandoned the zig-zag mulitary road, and 


Jacobite times--has commemorated the 
gathering at Athol in memorable verses :— 
‘‘Cam’ ye by Athol, lad wi’ the philabeg, 

Down by the Tummel or banks of the Garry, 

Saw ye our lads wi’ their bonnets and white cockades, 

Leaving their mountains to follow Prince Charlie? 
Follow thee ? follow thee? who wadna follow thee? 

Long hast thou loved and trusted us fairly ! 
Charhe, Charhe, wha wadna follow thee, 

King of the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince 

Charlie?” 

On the 4th of September the Prince arrived 
at Perth. His money was spent. It is stated 
that he had only one Louis-d’or left ; but he 
gaily remarked he would soon get more. 


directed his march towards Inverness. The | Armed parties were sent through Angus and 
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Fife, and having proclaimed King James, the 
English public money was seized and taxes 
levied. The city of Perth gave £500; and 
some ardent adherents in Edinburgh and 
other placcs advanced money, to be repaid 
when the “King should come to his own 
again.” <A ball was given to the ladies ina 
large old mansion belonging to Lord Stormont, 
and there the handsome young Prince showed 
that he could dance admirably, and the 
“bonnie Charlie” was bonnier than ever. 
James Drummond, known to the Jacobites 
as the Duke of Perth, joined the Chevalier, 
and so did a much more important adherent, 
Lord George Murray, a brother of Tulli- 
bardine, who had “been out” in 1715,—a 
soldier of great experience and ability, who, 
although he had been pardoned by the 
English Government and allowed to live 
peaceably on his estates, could not resist the 
call to support “the cause ;” but who soon 
quarrelied with Sheridan and others, for 
whom he expressed, with little reserve, great 
contempt. A printing press was set up at 
Perth, and a burlesque reward of £30 offered 
for “the apprehension of the Elector of 
Hanover.” 

On the 11th of September the Highland 
army left Perth, and on the next day pushed 
dn to Dunblane, and thence to the Firth of 
Forth, which they prepared to cross at Frew, 
where the river is fordable at lowwater. About 
eight miles above Stirling, Gardiner’s dra- 
goons were on the opposite bank ; but at the 
sight of the Highlanders they retreated to- 
wards Leith. The river was crossed, Stirling 
Castle passed,the famous field of Bannockburn 
traversed, and Falkirk reached, the Prince 
passing the night at Callendar, the seat of 
the Earl of Kilmarnock. Lord George 
Murray, with a thousand Highlanders made 
a rapid march to Linlithgow, hoping to 
come up with the dragoons, but the valiant 
horsemen preferred to hurry away when they 
heard John Highlandman was coming. 


AT LINLITHGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


On the evening of Sunday the sth of 
September, the Prince took up his quarters 
in the old royal palace so intimately associ- 
ated with his ancestors of the kingly house 
of Stuart, within sixteen miles of Edinburgh, 
where a panic reigned. Volunteers were 
en mostly tradesmen and young 
students, animated by the best intentions, but 
extremely deficient in military knowledge. 
Some efforts were hurriedly made to strengthen 
the walls, and application was made to 
General Guest, the commandant at the Castle, 
forassistance ; but the garrison was small, and 
he could not spare aman. The Highlanders 
were the “bogies” of the peaceful Edinboro’ 
folk, and the most terrible consequences were 
predicted to follow should they enter the 
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town. The Prince sent a messenger to the 
city to tell the people that, if they admitted 
him peaceably all would be well, but other- 
wise, they must make up their minds for the 
worst. At Colt’s Bridge, on the road to 
Corstorphine, now almost a suburb of Edin- 
burgh, Gardiner had posted a detachment of 
dragoons, but they retreated, at first leisurely, 
but afterwards with great rapidity, and the 
“canter of Colt’s Bridge” was for long after- 
wards a popular jocular reference. Very ex- 
aggerated estimates of the Prince’s force were 
made, and the Provost resolved to send a de- 
putation which could only bring back a reply 
that the Prince demanded to be received into 
the city as the representative of his father the 
lawful hing, and that he would only wait a few 
hours for their answer. A second deputation 
was sent, but the Prince would not see the 
messenger, who returned in a desponding 
state. Some of the Highlanders reached 
Edinburgh before them, and when the old 
gate of the Netherbow was opened to allow 
their coach to pass, Lochiel and S00 High- 
landers rushed in. 

Edinburgh was won, and the officials were 
compelled to proclaim, in high state, with 
heralds in their showy dresses, King James, 
at the Market Cross, to read the commission 
from James, and the manifesto of the young 
Prince. Chiefly through the exertions of 
Lochiel, the Highlanders were kept from 
plundering, and even, it is said, from drinking 
whisky. Inthe evening Holvrood was hghted 
up, and in the long gallery, adorned with 
that wonderful collection of manufactured 
portraits of a hundred Scottish kings (the 
hundred a very unhistorical number), “ each 
and every one painted with a nose like the 
knocker of a door,” according to Scott, the 
Prince gave a ball, well attended, for there 
was a Strong latent element of Jacobitism in 
the old city, and the ladies were delighted 
with the gracious manners and graceful 
dancing of the young Chevalier. 

Cope had landed with his troops, artillery, 
and stores, at Dunbar, and on the 19th of 
September, started for Edinburgh, moving 
slowly along the main road, and encountering 
no opposition. He and his officers appear to 
have thought that tHe Pretender’s forces would 
advance and meet them; but the High- 
landers liked to fight in their own fashion. 
While Cope was advancing in regular military 
order, the Highlanders were making their 
way over the hills; and when the English 
general had reached Prestonpans, near Seaton, 
and about ten miles from Edinburgh, the 
hostile forces came in sight of each other. 
The Prince had been joined by the Earl of 
Kellie, Lord Balmerino, Sir Stewart Threip- 
land, Sir David Murray, and some other 
Lowland gentlemen. More Highlanders had 
arrived in hot haste; and Sir Walter Scott 
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relates how one of the chiefs, Grant of Glen- 
moriston, rushed into the Prince’s presence 
at Holyrood with unceremonious speed, 
without having attended to the duties of his 
toilet. The Prince, who was disposed to 
insist a little on etiquette in a royal palace, 
received him kindly, but not without a hint 
that a previous interview with the barber 
would have been advantageous. “It is not 
beardless boys,” answered the displeased 
chief, “ who are to do your Royal Highness’s 
turn.” 


THE BATTLE OF PRESTONPANS. 


Between the Prince’s army and Cope’s was 
a swamp, which did not appear to be passable, 
and for the remainder of the day both sides 
were inactive. But in the night, Robert 
Anderson, a Jacobite Jivingin the neighbour- 
hood, undertook to show a way by which 
the morass could be crossed. The passage 
was accomplished before daylight; and then 
followed the battle of Prestonpans, the defcat 
of Cope, and the death of the pious and brave 
Colonel Gardiner. The fight was short, but 
the victory was complete. The dragoons 
displayed their customary talent at running 
away. Theinfantry, appalled by thetremendous 
onslaught of the Highlanders with their clay- 
mores, surrendered by hundreds; eighty officers 
were taken prisoners, and the tents, baggage, 
and military chests fell into the hands of the 
Prince’s troops, whose loss was very slight. 
The Prince remained on the field till mid-day, 
giving orders for the relief of the wounded on 
both sides, and slept that night at Pinkie 
House. He found £1,500 in Cope’s military 
chest; and as his troops had shown con- 
siderable alacrity in obtaining money, pro- 
visions, stores, and arms, from the towns- 
people and others, he was fairly well provided. 
The castle held out, and the commandant, 
Guest, even fired into the town, and did 
some damage. On his return from Pinkie, 
the Prince made a triumphant entry into 
Edinburgh, Highlanders firing into the air to 
show their joy ; and night after night there 
were gay doings at Holyrood. 

Parliament met on the 18th of October, 
and there was, of course, great excitement in 
England, The merchants of London sub- 
scribed large sums for the equipment of 
troops, and regiments were raised in various 
parts of the country. Dutch and Danish 
troops came over, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land (“the butcher,” as he was afterwards 
called) arrived from Flanders to take the 
chief command. On his part, the Prince 
issued proclamations denouncing the English 
“ pretended Parliament,” and declaring that 
the Act of Union was abolished. A French 
ship arrived with money, experienced officers, 
about 5,000 stands of arms, and M. de 
Boyer, who brought letters of congratulation 
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from Louis XV. The Prince formed a 
regular Council of State ; he was joined by 
other Highland chiefs, and by the end of 
October was at the head of nearly 6,000 men, 
tolerably well appointed. 


WHITE COCKADES OVER THE BORDER, 


On the rst of November began the march 
to England. Nearly a thousand more High- 
landers joined the standard, and the army 
was divided into two columns—the first, with 
the baggage, artillery, etc., to move upon 
Carlisle; the second, headed by Charles 
himself, to enter England by way of North- 
umberland, and meet General Wade, the 
English commander, who was posted at 
Newcastle. Many Highlanders deserted 
before the border was reached, but the 
greater number were faithful and enthu- 
siastic. Fifty ycars afterwards, the ‘“‘screed” 
of the bagpipes scems to have rung in the 
ears of Baroness Nairne, who caught the 
tone of the wild music, and wrote as if she 
had seen the white cockades on the march, 
and the gallant Charlie himself with all his 
brave surrounding :— 

“'W1' a hundred pipers, an a’, ana,’ 
Wr a hundred pipers, an a’, an a,’ 
We'll up, and we'll gi’e them a blaw, a blaw, 
W! a hundred pipers, an a’, an a’. 

“ Tt is ower the border, awa’, awa’, 
It 1s ower the border, awa’, awa’, 
Oh, we'll on, an’ we'll march to Carlisle Ha! 
Wr its getts, its castel, an’ a’, an a’. 

“Qh, wha 1s the foremaist o’ a’, an’ a’? 
Who 1s 1t first follows the blaw, the blaw ?— 
Bonnie Charhe, the King o’ us a’, an’ a’, 
Wr his hundred pipers, an’ a’, an’ a'.” 

The border was crossed, Carlisle was taken 
with little difficulty, and the Prince entered 
in triumph, but received rather a cold wel- 
come. Already dissensions and jealousies 
were breaking out in his army, and there 
were divided counsels. Some of the leaders 
advocated a direct march southwards, in 
assurance that the Lancashire men would 
join the standard; others thought that 
General Wade should be attacked at New- 
castle; and not a few advised a return to 
Scotland, as there were no signs of assistance 
from France. The last course would be 
attended with difficulties. Edinburgh had 
been reinforced ; the Highland Whigs were 
mustering their forces; Glasgow, Paisley, 
Dumfries, Dundee, and other great towns 
declared for King George. Marshal Wade 
had collected a strong force and was march- 
ing against Carlisle, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land was at Lichfield. Liverpool and Chester 
were arming, and the former town furnished ‘ 
a very important addition to Cumberland’s 
forces. 

BACK AGAIN ! 

It is not necessary to relate all the move- 

ments of the Princes’ divided, quarrelsome 
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and partially despondent army. Preston, 
Wigan, and Manchester were reached, and at 
Derby the southward march was ended. The 
leaders saw that the expedition had failed, 
and a retreat was decided on. Cumberland 
was advancing with a large army, including 
many veterans of Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
and Marshal Wade was on the move. The 
retreat began with some appearance of order, 
but soon assumed the character of a disas- 
trous fight. The Highlanders robbed vil- 
lages and farmhouses, and there were many 
small fights between them and the country 
people. Major-General Oglethorpe, with a 
detachment of Wade’s army, harassed the 
fugitives ; and Cumberland was in full pur- 
suit, On the 20th of December, the Prince, 
with a fragment of his army, a mere rabble, 
crossed the Esk and was once more in 
Scotland. 

Then followed the fight at Falkirk,—the 
Prince’s troops having been strengthened and 

robably re-organized,—in which General 

awley, the English commander, was shame- 
fully defeated—“ ran away,” say the Jacobite 
song writers and anecdotists; the retreat 
from Stirling, and at length the culminating 
disaster. The resolute, pitiless Cumberland 
was on thetrail ; and at Drummossie Moor, 
better known as Culloden, near Inverness, on 
the 16th of April, struck a blow which ended 
the rebellion. Ofthe friends of Charles there 
perished on that terrible day, either in action 
or in the pell-mell retreat, nearly 2,500. The 
fugitives were hunted down like wild beasts, 
the wounded were massacred in cold blood, 
women and children were killed, and for three 
months there was a “‘ war of extermination.” 


THE YOUNG CHEVALIER A FUGITIVE, 


Charles Edward himself, no morea gallant 
Prince at the head of an enthusiastic army, 
but a miserable fugitive, wandered for five 
months, trusting to the fidelity of his friends 
for concealment and safety. He hid for 
some time amid the little islands of the 
Hebrides, at times almost starved, and 
suffering terrible privations; and when 
English ships appeared off the islands, and 
English soldiers landed to search for the 
fugitive, he escaped, disguised in woman’s 
clothes, with the aid of a brave young lady, 
Flora Macdonald, whose name lives in legend 
and song. He reached Skye in safety, but 
the generous Flora was captured and taken 
prisoner to London. The Prince reached 
the mainland, was hidden for a time ina 
cave on the great mountain of Corado, 
between Kintail and Glenmoriston, protected 
by Highland “ sheep-lifters,” thieves by pro- 
fession, but not one unfaithful to his trust. 


ESCAPE TO FRANCE. 
At length, on the 13th of September, 
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Charles Edward left the cave, having received 
a message to the effect that two French 
frigates were off the coast. Several of his old 
friends had also been communicated with ; 
and on the 20th of the month, he, with 
Lochiel, and about a hundred others, em- 
barked at Lochnanaugh, the very spot where 
fourteen months before he had landed so full 
of ambition and hope. He reached Paris 
and was well received ; but the cause of the 
Stuarts had received its deathblow. Some 
of his adherents were beheaded on Tower 
Hill, others of meaner sort were hanged. 
Feeble attempts to revive the Stuart cause 
were made from time to time, but the gallant 
young Chevalier soon became almost a 
egendary hero. Stuart selfishness, Stuart 
duplicity, Stuart profligacy, developed in his 
character. His friends fell away. English 
gentlemen would not risk their lives fora 
man who would not dismiss a mistress who 
had intimate relations with the Court of King 
George It 1s believed that he more than 
once visited London secretly ; indeed, Dr. 
King, a warm adherent of the Stuarts, has 
left 1t on record that he met him in private at 
the house of a lady of rank. Some writers 
have averred that he was present at the 
coronation of George III.; and the King 
himself was able to inform his Ministers, 
some years afterwards, that the young Pre- 
tender was in London. “Leave him to 
himself,” added the monarch, “and when he 
tires he will go back again.” 

“Let us,” wrote Scott in the Qyarterly, 
“be just to the memory of the unfortunate. 
Without courage, he had never mad@ the 
attempt ; without address and military talent, 
he had never kept together his own desultory 
bands, or discomfited the more experienced 
soldiers of his enemy ; and finally, without 
patience, resolution, and fortitude, he could 
never have supported his cause so long under 
successive disappointments, or fallen at last 
with honour, by an accumulated and over- 
whelming pressure.” The story of Charles 
Edward has almost created a literature. The 
Jacobite songs, unsurpassed for fire and en- 
thusiasm, form a volume jn themselves ; and 
to “The Forty-five,".we owe the Waverley 
Novels. 

There died at Florence, on the 31st of 
January, 1788, in his 68th year, a bloated, 

rutal, profligate man, an habitual drunkard, 
who had beaten and ill-treated his youn 
wife, a Princess of Stolberg Guendern, an 
who seemed capable a of exhibiting affec- 
tion for one person, his illegitimate daughter, 
whom he styled Duchess of Albany. That 
unhappy man, who attracted no friends, a 
reprobate and a sot, was the last Stuart who 
claimed the throne of England—‘ Bonnie 

| Prince Charlie.” 
G. R. E. 
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A GREAT DIPLOMATIST AND AN IMPORTANT || gogue of his time, and the most formidable 

MEETING. opponent of the Crown,—Mr. John Wilkes, or 
“BHAT fussiest and most indefatigable | as the Doctor was accustomed less cere- 
mm 6of men in the managing of small | moniously to dub him, “Jack Wilkes.” He 
affairs, James Boswell, Esq., of | according devised a notable scheme to 
Auchinleck, devotes a number of | bring the two men together. First, by in- 
pages of his “Life of Johnson” to the relation | sinuating a doubt whether Johnson would 
of a piece of diplomacy on which the good- | not be offended at being asked to meet 
natured follower of “ My illustrious friend” | people he disliked at the table of a friend, he 
evidently prided himself not a little, and the | artfully entrapped the Doctor into a boister- 
success of which he seems to regard asthe | ous declaration that a man had a right to 
Machiavellian triumph of his life. Boswell, | invite anyone he pleased to his table, and 
who ran after every one who was famous or | that he, Johnson, would never question that 
even notorious, and was equally proud of | right or call his host to account for using it ; 
being “the friend” of Paoli and “the friend” | then he went off and proposed to Mr. Dilly, 
of Johnson, had conceived the idea that the | the bookseller of the Poultry, that he should 
Doctor, monarchist and high churchman as | ask Johnson and Wilkes to dinner on the 
he was, and given to declare in thunderous | same day. “Dr. Johnson would never for- 
tones, “The Crown has not power enough, | give me,” cried the startled bibliopole. But 
sir,” might yet be induced to find some- | Boswell persevered, and magnanimously 
thing congenial in the man who was, or at | offered to take all the consequences on him- 
least had been, considered the chief dema- | self. He conveyed a respectful invitation 
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from Mr. Dilly to the sage, who complacently 
replied : “ Sir, 1 am obliged to Mr. Dilly. I 
will ,wait upon him.” But when the day 
came, Johnson had forgotten all about Dilly 
and his dinner, and Boswell calling for him, 
found him literally in the clouds, for he was 
vigorously dusting his books ; and on being 
reminded of his engagement, replied doubt- 
fully that he had promised to dine at home 
with blind Mrs. Williams. But Boswell was 
not to be put off. He boldly promised to 
win, over the lady to consent; and by 
piteously pleading the disgrace he should 
suffer if the chief guest did not put in an 
appearance at Mr. Dilly’s dinner, he softened 

rs: Williams into yielding ; whereupon the 
sage, not ill-pleased, perhaps, with the change 
in the day’s programme, roared out to Frank 
Barber for a clean shirt, and was presently 
carried .off by Boswell, who describes his 
own elation as equal to that of a fortune- 
hunter who had secured an heiress to make 
a trip with him to Gretna Green. 

He then tells how disturbed Johnson was 
when, on arriving at Mr. Dully’s, he found 
that a certain gentleman in lace “was no 
other than Mr. Wilkes ;” and how he was 
fain to take up a book and pretend to read, to 
hide his discomfiture ; but, mindful probably 
of his own words a few days before, said 
nothing ; how the announcement of dinner 
came as a welcome relief to the awkwardness 
of the situation ; how the artful Mr. Wilkes, 
boldly taking his seat near Johnson, was 
assiduously bent on attacking him through 
one of the Doctor’s weak points, his appre- 
ciation of his dinner ; peaks i pressing 
upon him an especially good dish of veal 
with a dash of lemon or orange—until the 
sage, who had intended to wrap himself up 
in “surly virtue,” was induced to respond 
with, “ Sir, sir, you are very obliging, sir ;” 
and the ice having been once broken, they 
got on remarkably well together, and sepa- 
rated mutually pleased with each other, 
to the delight and triumph of diplomatic 
Boswell. 


JOHN WILKES, THE BEST-ABUSED PUBLIC 
MAN OF HIS TIME. 


The hrs who managed to conquer the 
sage of Bolt Court was certainly during a 
part of his career, and even to some extent 
after his death, the best-abused man in 
England. Macaulay, while acknowledging 
the illegality and foolishness of the persecu- 
tion to which he was subjected at the hands 
of George III. and His Majesty’s Ministers, 
yet speaks of him as “that worthless 
demagogue, Wilkes.” Lord Brougham has 
treated him with no more courtesy or con- 
sideration ; and Earl Russell has cast the 
heaviest of stones at his memory. The 


terrible caricature by Hogarth, in which he ! 
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is depicted in squinting lideousness, has 
dwelt in men’s memory, and has caused him 
to be set down as a monster whose external 
ugliness was a true indication of his mind ; 
and very few have been disposed to give him 
any credit for the real and meritorious ser- 
vice he did to the nation at large, in standing 
up for personal freedom and the liberty of 
the press at a time when both were seriously 
jeopardised. The homely proverb concern- 
ing giving a dog a bad name and hanging 
him, never had a truer illustration than in 
the case of this man, whose strange fate it 
was to be successively a borough member, 
High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire and colonel 
of militia, a prisoner in the Tower, an out- 
law, a prisoner again, alderman of the ward 
of Farringdon-without, Lord Mayor of 
London, sheriff, knight of the shire for 
Middlesex, and chamberlain of the City. 
Time, that effaces many prejudices, and puts 
forward men and things in their true colours 
at last, has done something towards award- 
ing justice to Wilkes; and it may not be 
uninteresting to our readers, if we put before 
them briefly the facts that rendered the ex- 
member for Aylesbury for a series of years 
one of the most conspicuous men in the 
country ; his name being so much in every- 
body’s mouth, that Horace Walpole records 
how a member of a mercantile firm inadver- 
tently began a business letter with the 
extraordinary exordium, “We take the Wilkes 
and liberty of informing you,” etc., instead of 
the usual opening sentence. 


STATE OF AFFAIRS AT THE END OF THE 
REIGN OF GEORGE II. 


The reign of George II. closed in a blaze 
of triumph in England. William Pitt, “the 
Great Commoner,” as the people affection- 
ately called him, who had won the foremost 
place in the councils of his country without 
the aid of high birth or strong family connec- 
tion, was at the height of his power and popu- 
larity. The armies and fleets of England 
had been everywhere successful, and the 
misfortunes and tragic death of poor Byng 
had been forgotten, effaced in the glorious 
successes of army and navy in Canada, and 
on the French coast, and in distant India. 
“May our commanders have the eye of a 
Hawke and the heart of a Wolfe!” was a 
favourite toast, in punning allusion to the 
names of two of the greatest leaders. The 
nation was more than content, and cheerfully 
paid even the annual subsidy for the army 
of the great Frederick of Prussia, who was 
then in the very midst of the gigantic struggle 
of the ‘‘ Seven Years’ War.” Prosperous in 
commerce, and successful in war, with an 
old king who wisely “let well alone,” and left 
the popular ministry todo its best, all went 
well till the death of George II. placed his 
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grandson on the thrope, and a new epoch 
in the history of England. 

For the first time since the Revolution of 
1688, royal prerogative began to assert itself 
against popular liberty in England. With 
the exception of Queen Anne, who, though at 
heart a oy was compelled by her position 
to govern chiefly with a Whig Ministry and 
on Whig principles,every monarchin England 
since 1688 had been a foreigner, and as such 
compelled scrupulously to keep within the 
strict limits traced by the the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Rights. The first and 
second Georges had preferred Hanover to 
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THE NEw KING AND HIS IDEAS OF ROYAL 
PREROGATIVE. 


But when George III. came to the throne, 
his position was very different. He was 
able to announce to the nation immedi- 
ately after his accession that “he gloned 
in the name of a Briton,” and to point to 
the fact that he had been born and bred in 
England. Since his father’s death, nine years 
before, he had been brought up in almost 
entire seclusion, under the care of his mother, 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, who has 
been credited, rightly or wrongly, with instil. 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH, ONE OF THE DETRACTORS oF WILKES. 


England, got away when they could from 
St. James’s to Herrenhausen, and let things 
take their course. The sarcastic mock epitaph 
written on the second George, that represents 
the monarch as saying,— 


‘* T neither had manners, nor morals, nor wit, 
I was not much missed when I died in a fit,"— 


had some truth in its scurrility ; for the first 
two Georges never had any great hold upon 
the respect or affection of their English 
subjects. They had been accepted to avoid 
the dismal alternative of a son of James II.; 
and they fully understood the state of affairs 
in England. 
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ling into her son those aspirations towards 
arbitrary power which he began to display 
almost from the day of his accession. His 
hostility towards the Ministry began to mani- 
fest itself from the very first ; and one by one 
the members of that Ministry were compelled 
to resign their positions, the great Commoner 
himself forming no exception ; though in his 
case his fall was softened by expressions of 
appreciation on the part of the young king . 
for the great things he had done, and by 
substantial marks of the royal favour, such 
at the bestowal of a peerage on the wife of 
the retiring minister. The Duke of New- 
castle, the nominal head of the administra- 
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tion, clung to office with the tenacity ofservile, 
all-enduring ambition,—a persistence that re- 
calls Dickens's picture of one of the Barnacle 
y “sticking to a post.” He endured 
mortification and humiliation of various kinds 
from which the haughty spirit of Pitt would 
have instinctively shrunk, allowed himself to 
be insultingly reminded of the days “ when 
he had the power” to promote a supporter, 
and to the great detriment of his self-respect 
ut off the evil day of resignation to the very 
ast,—with no result, however, but that of 
lengthening out his mortification and grief; 
he had to acknowledge at last that the game 
was lost, and to retire from a position that 
even to the most meek-spirited of men would 
have been unendurable. 

For the King had determined that none but 
his own “ friends,” men raised by his favour 
to power and dependent upon his good-will for 
the continuance of their offices, should hold 
great places in the Government. He was the 
resolved to emancipate himself from the 
thraldom in which he considered his grand- 
father and great dfather to have been 
held ; and especially put forward a favourite 
of his own for the position of First Lord of the 
Treasury. 


A KING'S FAVOURITE; AN UNUSUAL 
PRIME MINISTER. 


This favourite was John, Earl of Bute, a 
Scottish nobleman, who had been groom of 
the stole in the service of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, and had continued to occupy a 
high place in the confidence, indeed, scandal 
said, the highest place in the affection, of the 
Princess Dowager after her husband’s death. 
Lord Waldegrave, in his “Memoirs,” has placed 
on record the sarcasm quoted oy Macaulay, 
in which the Prince pronounced his opinon 
that Bute was the very man to be minister at 
some German Court, where there was no 
business to transact ;—hardly the man, one 
would think, to take the foremost place in an 
English government. And yet to the fore- 
most place was Bute promoted ; for, on the 
fall of Newcastle, he was made Prime 
Minister. 

The appointment seemed at first like a 
jest, and a very sorry one ; and the public, in 
its amazement, could scarcely believe the 
news to be true. Of experience in parlia- 
mentary life, Bute had actually none. He 
delivered his maiden s from the Trea- 
sury bench as Prime Minister, acquitting him- 
self, indeed, with more dignity and self-pos- 
session than his hearers had expected, though 
his utterances were marred by the pomposity 
which Lord Waldegrave describes as 
characteristic of him on every occasion 
im or unimportant ; and a wit,amused 
by the long theatrical pauses he made in his 
sentences, called out, “ Minute guns !” The 





amazement was soon converted to indigna- 
tion by the system adopted, in deference to 
his master’s wishes, by the new Prime 
Minister. 

George III. had already given undoubted 
proofs of that hatred of the Whigs which 
continued to be his prevailing characteristic 
so long as life and reason remained to him. 
A system of persecution began, which after a 
time extended to all of that party—from the 
Duke of Devonshire, to whom the King sent 
so insulting a message by a page, that the 
indignant nobleman tore off the golden key 
he wore as chamberlain, and flung it on the 
ground, down to the custom-house officers, 
messengers, and housekeepers who had been 
appointed by his predecessors. It was 
wittily observed that Bute turned out every- 
body who owed his place to the Whigs, 
exceptthe King. It quickly became mani- 
fest that High Tory principles were indispen- 
sable for the securing of court favour and 
patronage; and when it appeared that, in 
addition to this qualification, unbounded 
servility was required, and that Scottish 
extraction was almost as necessary, the 

ublic indignation against the Minister 

came intense, and Bute could hardly appear 

in the streets for fear of insult or even 
personal injury. 


.A LESSON TO ROYALTY; THE MINISTER 
AND HIS NOVEL POLICY. 


One instance is particularly recorded, in 
which George III. received an unmistakable 
indication of the direction public opinion 
was taking. Not long after the dismissal of 
Pitt, the King, who had recently married, 
came with the Queen to dine with the city 
magnates at Guildhall. The people took 
this opportunity to give the Court a piece of 
its mind in the shape of a tremendous 
ovation to Pitt, the fallen minister; while 
Bute was hooted as his carriage passed 
through the streets, and the King and Queen 
were almost unnoticed. The policy of the 
Prime Minister, too, was not calculated to 
win confidence and good-will. He hastened 
to undo, with most injudicious promptitude, 
all that his predecessors in office had done. 
The subsidy paid to the King of Prussia was. 
suddenly withdrawn, and Frederick was aban- 
doned to his fate, in the very midst of his 
struggle withAustria and the Powersin league 
with her. Peace was to be made with France 
and Spain, though Canada won from theformer, 
and Havannah and the Philippines wrested 
from the latter, Power, had made the war a 
most popular one in England; but these 
successes had been gained under a Whig 
administration, and the war was a part of the 
Whig policy, and consequently distasteful at 
court. Pitt had declared that while he was 
in power England should never make a treaty 
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of Utrecht, that is, a“peace in vhich an 
ally should be abandoned, as the Archduke, 
or rather the Emperor, Charles had been 
abandoned in 1713; but the King was 
determined to carry out this peace, in which 
some of the most valuable acquisitions of the 
British crown were given up. Henry Fox, 
the able and unscrupulous, was induced to 
lend his powerful aid towards this object. 
Sixty thousand pou was spent in bribing 
members of the House of Commons; and in 
a of the strenuous opposition of Pitt, who 
ough suffering cruelly from gout, came 
down to the House, and spoke long and 
vehemently against the peace, the measure 
was carried by a large majority ; and great 
was the pe oe of the King, the Prime 
Minister, and the Princess Dowager of Wales. 
The popular excitement and ferment caused 
by these events is amusingly illustrated in a 
assage from a letter by 
rs. Scott, a sister of 
Mrs. Montagu, quoted 
by Mr. Rae in his 
“Lives of the Opposi- 
tion Leaders under 
George III.” “If you 
order a mason to build 
an oven,” this lady 
writes, “he immediately 
inquires about the pro- 
ss of the peace and 
escants on the prelimi- 
naries. A_ carpenter, 
instead of putting up a 
cupboard, talks of the 
Princess Dowager, of 
Lord Treasurers, and of 
Secretaries of State. 
Neglected lie the trowel 
and the chisel, the 
mortar dries, and the 
glue hardens,”—here the 
lady becomes poetical,—“ while the persons 
who should use them are busy with disserta- 
tions on the Government.” 
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A GOVERNMENT PRESS; THE “ BRITON” 
AND THE “ AUDITOR.” 


Since the death of Queen Anne, the various 
Ministeries had cared little for the support of 
writers in the public press; the ascendency 
of the Whigs for a long series of years had 
been too complete to render such assistance 
necessary ; and as Lord Macaulay observes, 
Walpole would have considered as wasted 
any part of the fund of corruption turned 
aside from the direct business of buying votes 
to the payment of pamphleteers. But Bute 
was fain to call in assistance of this kind; 
and Dr. Tobias Smollett, the author of 
“Roderick Random” and other coarse and 

clever novels, and Murphy, the dramatist, 
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were called in to uphold the views and pro- 
ceedings of the Government in the Briton 
and the Asdtior; and if thoroughness of 
assertion and vehemence are to be considered 
as merits, both these gentlemen earned their 
money well. They had certainly a difficult 
task to perform ; for, added to Bute’s personal 
unpopularity, the Ministry had to bear the 
odium of the vagaries of Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
imposed the detested Cider Tax, and who, 
Horace Walpole tells us, “ with the familiarity 
and phrase of a fish-wife, introduced the 
humours of Wapping behind the veil of the 
Treasury.” With a Prime Minister who 
could not spell, and a Finance Minister who 
could not cast up a column of figures, the 
country was strangely served; and, indeed, 
Sir Francis was conscious of his deficiencies, 
and declared, with a ludicrous assumption of 
distress, that he would 
be pointed at by the 
street-boys as the worst 
Chancellorof the Exche- 
quer that ever was. 
| Thus the Briton and 
« the Axud:tor had to bol- 
\ ster up a very bad case; 
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~ \ \ ' and toadd to their diffi- 
AW \\ culties they had not even 
ys the ground to them- 
' selves. For presently 
there appeared on the 
field an opponent, under 
the title of the North 
Briton, a paper written 
with considerable ability 
, and still greater impu- 
dence,— confident, volu- 
| ble in assertion, amus- 
| ing and smart in style, 
and putting unpleasant 
truths concerning the 
Government in the plainest language, and 
heaping merciless ridicule upon the Ministry 
and all its works. The audacious new-comer 
also took a step in advance of its predecessors 
by scorning the half-concealment of initials, 
and printing every name, from that of the King 
downwards, in full. And great was the wrath 
of the King and the Ministry at the audacity 
of this graceless North Briton, whose course 
they endeavoured in vain to li by threaten- 
ing an action for libel, which threat the pro- 
aan turned into a convenient advertisement 
y informing his readers of it; whereupon 
the circulation of the paper increased at this 
practical proof of the annoyance it was causing 

to the Government. 
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WILKES AND HIS EARLY CAREER; THE 
MEDMENHAM MONKS. 


The proprietor who contrived so deeply to 
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interest his readers, and to exasperate the 
Ministry, was John Wilkes, Member of 
Parliament for Aylesbury. He was born in 
1727, the second son of Israel Wilkes, a 
wealthy distiller of London ; and having from 
an early age shown considerable ability, had 
been well educated ; beginning his course at 
a school at Hertford, then being removed to 
Aylesbury, and pelt pala his studies at the 
university of Leyden, in Holland. | After 
travelling some time on the Continent, he 
returned to England ; and at the persuasions 
of his father, who seems to have had a con- 
siderable care for the main chance, he 
married, at the age of twenty-two, a Miss 
Mead, a young lady who had a fortune, and 
was his senior by more than ten years. 
Wilkes himself afterwards spoke of this 
union as “asacrificeto Plutus, not to Venus.” 
A daughter was born to him, of whom he 
appears to have been devotedly fond, main- 
taining a correspondence with her to the 
end of his life : she survived him five years. 
His marriage, as might have been expected, 
was notahappy one. It wasa profligate age, 
and the young man was rather disposed to go 
in advance of the evil fashion of the day, than 
to lag behind it. After a short residence 
in the house of his wife’s mother, in Red Lion 
Court, in London, he took up his abode with 
Mrs. Wilkes in Great George Street, West- 
minster, and there shocked his wife and the 
proprietors by becoming the associate of 
about as “fast” a set of demireps as even 
London could produce in those days when 
hard drinking, gambling, and the vices 
generally were considered desirable and even 
essential qualifications for a man of fashion. 
Among his chosen companions was Sir 
Francis Dashwood, before mentioned, the 
founder of a delectable society of so-called 
“Monks of St. Francis,” at Medmenham, 
near Marlow on the Thames, an old Cistercian 
abbey, which he restored for the purpose ; 
and where a chosen company of profiigates 
of fashion made blackguards of themselves 
to their hearts’ content, singing blasphemous 
songs, and practising wickedness generally, 
on a scale that excited the envy of less daring 
x apa who longed in vain to be admitted to 
¢ orgies of the “ Hellfire Club,” and to join 
in the parody of religious rites and observ- 
ances which formed one of the chief attrac- 
tions at its feasts. Other members of this 
‘precious fraternity were Lord Sandwich, after- 
(wards First Lord of the Admiralty, and Mr. 
‘Thomas Potter, son of the Archbishop of 
bury, a Member for Aylesbury, and 
soon afterwards Vice-Treasurer for Ireland. 
These companions, it may be supposed, were 
not to the taste of Mrs. Wilkes ; and before 
er husband joined the Medmenham brother- 
hood, the ill-assorted couple had already 
agreed to part,—the best thing under the cir- 
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cumstances; and thenceforth their lives were 
separated. 


THe “North Briton”; THE FAMOUS 
FORTY-FIFTH NUMBER. 


Wilkes endeavoured to find an opening 
for a parliamentary career; and after an un- 
successful attempt at Berwick-on-Tweed, in 
1754, he succeeded in getting elected as 
Member for Aylesbury, in 1757. He must 
have been looked upon as a person of some 
consideration in the county of Buckingham, 
for he became high sheriff, and when the 
Bucks regiment of militia was formed, he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel. He was also 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. He declared 
himself an admirer and supporter of William 
Pitt, the great Commoner ; and soon made 
himself conspicuous by hostility to the 
favourite, Lord Bute,—a sentiment in which 
the great majority of Englishmen very heartily 
joined. 

When the North Briton had reached its 
forty-fourth number, not without bringing 
considerable, danger to author, publisher, and 
printer, he suspended the issue of it for a 
time, intending to bring it out in volumes as 
a complete work. Just at that time, to the 
great surprise of the public, the news had 
been suddenly spread abroad that the Prime 
Minister had resigned. Various conjectures 
were naturally made as to the reason for this 
totally unexpected and apparently inex- 
plicable step. The eatery 3 minister himself 
alleged the want of support from his colleagues. 
The theory put forward by Lord Macaulay, 
in his essay on the “Earl of Chatham,” 
probably comes near the truth. He suggests 
that Bute, who had not gone through the 
regular parliamentary routine that hardens a 
politician, and enables him to bear with 
equanimity the obloquy that follows the foot- 


.steps of an unpopular statesman,—coming 


late into the turmoil of political strife, 
probably considered the sweets of office an 
inadequate compensation for its disagreeables 
and restraints, and was glad to get rid of 
the responsibility he had unwisely assumed, 
It has been thought also that the King was 
disappointed in him, and gave him but little 
support, and that the popular idea of the in- 
fluence he possessed over George III. was 
much exaggerated. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that he retired ; and his successor 
in office was George Grenville, the brother- 
in-law of Lord Temple and of William Pitt. 
It was on the occasion of the speech from the 
throne in the middle of April, 1763, that the 
famous forty-fifth number of the North Briton 
appeared ; and in this number the writer 
denounced the Ministers as having put into 
the mouth of their royal master words that 
were not true and were calculated to mislead 
the public. Compared with many of the 
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utterances in earlier issues of the North 
Briton, the strongest passages in the 
famous No. 45 are not especially objection- 
able. The writer vents his sarcasm on the 
Ministers, whom he represents as duping 
the King; but had not George III. been 
spoilt by the crawling flattery of the mean- 
spirited sycophants known as “ The King’s 
friends”? it is difficult to’ understand what 
he could have seen in the words to awaken 
the burning and long enduring hatred 
cherished towards the writer, and the per- 
sistent malignity with which he endeavoured 
to ruin him. The words selected for prose- 
cution were these :—“ The King’s speech has 
always been considered by the legislature and 
by the public at large as the speech of the 
Minister. It has regularly, at the beginning 
of every session of Parliament, been referred 
by both Houses to the consideration of a 
committee, and has been generally canvassed 
with the utmost freedom when the Minister 
of the Crown has been obnoxious to the 
nation.” The following passages contained 
the framework of the offence :—‘‘ This week 
has given the public the most abandoned 
instance of ministerial effrontery ever at- 
tempted to be imposed on mankind. The 
Minister’s speech of last Tuesday is not to be 
paralleled in the annals of this country. I 
am in doubt whether the imposition is greater 
on the Sovereign or on the nation. Every 
friend of his country must lament that a 
prince of so many great and amiable qualities, 
whom England truly reveres, can be brought 
to give the sanction of his sacred name to 
the most odious measures, and to the most 
unjustifiable public declarations from a throne 
ever renowned for truth, honour, and unsullied 
virtue.” 


THE GENERAL WARRANT; COMMITTAL OF 
WILKES TO THE TOWER. 


Upon this measures were taken to arrest 
the obnoxious pamphleteer, who it was 
thought had now laid himself open to an 
indictment ; and the King gave orders that 
the law officers of the Crown should be 
desired to give an opinion on the case. 
They returned a reply in due course, charac- 
terising the offending No. 45 as a most 
infamous and seditious libel, “tending to 
inflame the minds and alienate the affections 
of the people from His Majesty, and to excite 
them to traitorous insurrections against the 
government,” and that the offence committed 
was one punishable in due course of law 
as amisdemeanour. They were quite clear, 
evidently, that John Wilkes had “ laid himself 
open to an indictment.” 

But His Majesty’s servants were a little too 
so hae their method of proceeding. “Above 
all things, no zeal,” was the injunction given 
by the astute Talleyrand to a subordinate ; 
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and it would have been well had a similar 
caution been given to His Majesty's Secre- 
taries of State in the matter of Wilkes and 
and his paper. A little indiscreet zeal 
involved them in very awkward consé¢- 
quences. Lord Halifax hastily issued a 
general warrant for the apprehension of “ the 
authors, printers, and publishers of a seditious 
and treasonable paper, entitled the North 
Briton, No. 45, to search for them and their 
papers, and bring them before him for ex- 
amination. Upon this, Kearsley and Balfe, 
the printer and publisher of the incriminated 
number, were apprehended by a king’s 
messenger ; and being examined before 
Lord Halifax and his fellow secretary, Lord 
Egremont, gave up the name of Mr. Wilkes 
and Charles Churchill as the authors of the 
North Briton generally. This Churchill was 
the clergyman, known by his dramatic satire, 
“The Rosciad,” and by political satires, 
“London,” etc., in the style of Juvenal,—a 
talented, disreputable cleric, who did little 
honour to his cloth. The manuscript of 
No. 45 of the North Briton was found 
among the papers of the printer Kearsley ; 
and Wilkes was apprehended near his house 
in Great George Street, protesting against 
the proceedings, claiming his privilege as a 
Member of Parliament, and yielding only to 
superior force. Being brought at once before 
Lord Halifax and Egremont, he assumed a 
very firm, determined tone; protested once 
more against his forcible apprehension, 
declined to answer any questions whatever ; 
refused to state whether he was the author 
of No. 45 or not; professed the greatest 
loyalty and attachment to the throne; but 
avowed his detestation of the Ministry ; and 
declared that he would bring the matter 
before Parliament from his place in the 
House of Commons on the first day of the 
coming session; whereupon he was com- 
mitted t6 the Tower. 


LIBERATION OF WILKES; HIS FIRST 
TRIUMPH. 


It is difficult to understand how the 
Secretaries of State could have seen their 
way to so strong a measure upon what they 
had then before them, except on the assump- 
tion that they wished to please the King, and 
trusted that His Majesty’s influence would 
bear them harmless in any steps they might 
take for gratifying his known wishes in this 
matter. Wilkes is said to have told them 
plainly that they were doing more than they 
could justify in arresting him; and the sequel 
proved that he was right. The'paper they 
relied on as seditious certainly imputed de- 
ception to the ministers of the King, but 
could hardly be said to go beyond the legal 
bounds of criticism, however much it might 
sin against politeness and urbanity. Various 
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reported speeches of Pitt contain passages 

uite as strong as, or even stronger than 
those for which the writer was here called 
forcibly to his answer; for instance, the 
celebrated answer to the sneer of Horace 
Walpole, in which, after sarcastically apolo- 
gizing for “the atrocious crime of being a 
young man,” which he declares he will not 
attempt either to palliate or to justify, the 
orator proceeds to make charges of pro- 
fligacy and dishonesty against his opponents ; 
and at a later period, in the House of Lords, 
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was searched for evidence against him ; his 
desk and drawers were broken open, and his 
private papers, letters, and memoranda 
carried away, to furnish proof that he was 
the author of the libel for which he was in 


custody. These 
cited profound in 


b phate naturally ex- 
tion ; and even mode- 


rate men, who had little liking for the Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury, were disposed to adopt 


the words of honest Dog 
the seizure to be “flat burg 


, and pronounce 
as ever was 
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Tue Towgr or LoNvON From THE THAMES. 


in his celebrated speech against the conduct 
of the war with America and against the 
employment of the Red Indians in the 
struggle, he used language stronger than any 
expressions that can be found in No. 45, 
and plainly accused the King’s Ministers 
of dishonesty, declaring that the smooth- 
ness of flattery cannot avail them in “this 
and awful crisis,” and that the 
cb must be instructed in the language of 
trut 
The issuing of the general warrant was a 
blunder ; but the Secretaries now followed it 
up by a greater one. The house of Wilkes 
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Meanwhile Wilkes was detained in the 
Tower; being kept, as he declared, in solitary 
confinement during part of the time. He 
applied to the Court of Common Pleas for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, which was ob- 
tained and served upon the messengers of 
the Secretary of State ; but he was no longer 
in their custody, and accordingly they could 
not produce him before the Court. When 
on the 6th of May the case was argued 
before the Court, the prisoner’s claim to 
immunity from arrest, as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, was at once admitted, and he was set 


free 
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CHURCHILL; LORD TEMPLE’S SUPPORT OF 
WILKES; SUCGEESSFUL, ACTIONS. 


There is no doubt that he made the most 
of the or poaty afforded him by the inju- 
dicious haste of his enemies, and took full 
advantage of the position they had given 
him as the champion of liberty and the 
hero of the hour. He madea speech, setting 
forth the somewhat trite proposition, that 
liberty was the precious birthright of an 
Englishman. His speech was evidently 
an oration ad captandum vulgus, and as 
such was a success. The yreat crowd in the 
streets around Westminster Hall testified 
their approval of him “with shouts and 
clamours.” His enemies had foolishly shown 
a spiteful disposition, and the crowd rejoiced 
greatly in their discomfiture. 

The Reverend Mr. Churchill would have 
been arrested at the same time with Wilkes, 
but that he consulted his safety by leaving 
town. His career was a melancholy record 
of talents misdirected and wasted oppor- 
tunities. With undoubted genius and an 
energetic spirit, he was entirely incapable of 
self-control; his excesses scandalised ever 
that free-living age; and his ill-spent life 
came to a premature end in a foreign town, 
when, by his own fault, he became an exile 
from his country. 

Lord Temple, the brother-in-law of the 
great William Pitt and of the Prime Minis- 
ter, George Grenville, with the latter of 
whom he was on bad terms, was a restless, 
busy, and, according to various accounts of 
him, a mischievous pohtician. He is de- 
scribed as having led the great Commoner 
himself into various indiscretions. An 
eminent writer compares him to a mole, 
declaring that whcre a heap of dirt was 
found thrown up, it might be taken as 
a sign that he had been at work under- 
ground. Whatever may have been his 
motive,—the desire to annoy Grenville, the 
idea that the Member for Aylesbury was 
an ill-used man, the pleasure of thwarting 
the King, or the mere love of mischief,—- 
certain it is that he openly aided Wilkes at 
this juncture with his countenance and with 
his purse ;—the latter kind of help was 
particularly useful, as the Government spent 
money freely in the endeavour to procure a 
triumph for the King. Wilkes brought 
actions against those who had been engaged 
in executing the general warrant, and against 
Lord Halifax for issuing it. He commenced 
operations by writing to the two Secretaries 
of State, informing them that 47s house had 
been robbed while he was a prisoner in the 
Tower ; and that their Lordships had been 
designated to him as being 1n possession of 
the stolen goods; the restoration of which 
he peremptorily demanded. The indig- 
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nation of the King, when these very extraor- 
dinary and somewhat insolent letters were 
put before him, may be imagined. They 
were at once sent, like No. 45 of the North 
Briton, to the law advisers of the Crown, 
“by the express command of His Majesty,” 
to ascertain whether they did not contain 
matter laying the writer open to prosecution 
and punishment; and now the King’s 
Ministers seem to have become aware of 
the fact that “the dog Wilkes,” as Johnson 
called him, was an ugly dog to tackle. The 
expenses for the defendants in the various 
actions brought by Wilkes were, by the King’s 
command, defrayed by the Crown, to the 
extent, as was afterwards elicited from Lord 
North, of £100,000; but the irrepressible 
plaintiff gained his point, and obtained 

1,000 damages from Mr. Wood the sheriff, 
or the carrying off of his papers. This was 
at the end of 1763. At a later period, in 
1769, a much larger sum, £4,000, was 
awarded to him as damages against Lord 
Halifax. As a Treasury minute had pro- 
vided ‘‘ that all expenses incurred, or to be 
incurred, in consequence of actions brought 
against the Earl of Halifax, one of His 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, the 
Under-Secretary, and messengers, and the so- 
licitor of this office, for proceedings incurred 
by them in executing the business of their 
respective offices, against the publishers of 
several scandalous and_ seditious hbels, 
should be defrayed by the Crown,” the 
zealous Secretary of State and his subor- 
dinates were none the worse for the verdicts 
against them. 


PERSONAL ANIMOSITY OF THE KING; PROo- 
SECUTION FOR A PROFLIGATE BOOK. 


While these proceedings were still pending, 
the King took away from Wilkes his office 
of colonel of the Bucks militia, and from 
Lord Temple the  lord-lieutenancy of 
Buckinghamshire. It was an unhappy trait 
in the character of George III., that he was 
accustomed to show personal animosity in 
this way against many who asserted their 
independence, or did anything which he 
could not reconcile with the idea of complete 
subservience to himself; as, for instance, 
when he struck the names of Charles James 
Fox and Richard Brinsley Sheridan off the 
roll of the Privy Council, because at a meet- 
ing at the Crown and Anchor they had drunk 
the toast, “Our Sovereign—the Majesty of 
the People ;” and notably when he wrote to 
Mr. Grenville concerning that brave, honest 
soldier General Conway, whose only offence 
was a conscientious vote in the matter of 
general warrants, that “he could not trust 
his army in the hands of a man who voted 
against him.” No wonder that the party 
known as the “ King’s friends,” knowing 
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what was required of them, became notorious 
for thorough-going sycophancy. — 
Though Wilkes had gained a signal victory 
in the matter of the general warrants, 
Chief Justice Pratt, in discharging him from 
custody, had boldly declared that upon the 
maturest consideration he considered such 
instruments illegal, and that if they were 
maintained it would be as “a rod for the 
chastisement of the people,” earning great 
credit with the nation for his noble :mpar- 
tiality, the Member for alagieg? | did not 
come off so well in the House of Commons. 
There the King and the Ministry were strong 
enough to command a majority; and by a 
vote passed on the 16th of November the 
famous No. 45 was declared to be a scanda- 
lous and seditious libel, 
and was ordered to be 
burnt by the common 
hangman. The resolution 
pronounced that the paper 
contained “expressions 
of the most unexampled 
insolence and contumely 
towards His Majesty the 
Henge aspersions upon 
oth Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the most au- 
dacious defiance of the 
authority of the whole 
Legislature,” with a great 
deal more to the same 
effect. It was an in- 
stance of what a late 
great novelist, in writing 
of a criticism on a little 
book Ns a reine 
once happily designate 
ag “ hinder and small 
beer,"— a great deal of 
sound and fury wasted 
upon a very insignificant 
subject. The people 
showed their apprecia- 
tion of the whole proceeding by vehemently 
cheering Wilkes on every opportunity, and 
a riot when the hangman attempted 
to burn the obnoxious number; a mob ga- 
thered, and amid derisive yells and laughter, 
committed to the flames a jack boot (a pun- 
ning symbol on the name of the late Prime 
bagel and a petticoat, as indicative of 
the occult influence of the Princess Dowager 
of Wales. If the Government had wished to 
render Wilkes thoroughly popular, no better 
means could have been adopted. 
ed in one direction, the Government 
determined to ruin Wilkes in another. The 
difficulty of finding a printer willing to risk 
his liberty, and perhaps run the chance of the 
pillory wire ee the North Briton, had 
induced Wi to establish a printing press 
in his own house; and at this press was 
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privately printed a portion of a scurrilous 
and immoral . This work was a parody 
on Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” and was entitled 
an “Essay on Woman.” It was the kind 
of production whose wit would have been 
appreciated by the precious fraternity at 
Medmenham. The printing was never com- 
pleted, much less was the work ever published. 
But the Ministry, over-eager to demolish the 
man of the North Briton, here found matter 
for a.fresh accusation. Some of the sheets 
of the poem were stolen by one Curry, the 
printer; and at the instigation of the Ministry, 
the same individual afterwards abstracted a 
complete copy, which was deposited in the 
hands of a Secretary of State, Lord Sandwich. 
This nobleman was as notorious for profligacy 
as Sir Francis Dashwood 
himself, or as Lord March, 
afterwards Duke of 
Queensberry (the notor- 
ous “Old Q.,” who at a 
great age was pointed at 
as one of the wickedest 
old men in London). This 
exemplary person took an 
active part in getting the 
copy of the poem, which 
was to form the basis of 
a new indictment against 
Wilkes; for some notes 
which formed part of the 
parody were represented 
as being by Warburton, 
Bishop of Gloucester, the 
friend of Pope; and the 
use of the Bishop’s name 
in this manner was said to 
' be a breach of privilege. 


CULPRIT AND ACCUS- 
ERS; “JEMMY TwWIT- 
CHER”; A DUEL. 


The whole proceeding 
was glaringly inconsis- 
tent. Never had a queerer set of defenders 
stood up 1n the cause of morality. Warburton, 
himself a scurrilous man, had used the name 
of the illustrious scholar Bentley in an intro- 
duction and notes to Pope’s “Dunciad,” in 
exactly the manner in which his own was 
used in the “Essay on Woman;” with this 
notable difference, that while the latter book 
was kept strictly private, the “Dunciad” had 
been srculated far and wide. As Lord 
Macaulay observes, “Pope had given his 
ribaldry to the world,” which cannot be said 
of Wilkes. But Lord Sandwich read the 
poem surreptitiously obtained to the House 
of Lords, who declared its publication to be 
a breach of privilege, and that Wilkes was 
the author. Of this latter allegation there 
was no valid evidence brought forward ; and, 
indeed, in our own time, Mr. Dilke and Mr. W. 
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F. Rae, the authors of the “ Life of Wilkes,” 
have shown that the author was not Wilkes 
but Mr. Potter, son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. “The evidence,” says Mr. Rae, 
“is overwhelming.” Lord North introduced 
the subject into the House of Commons, and 
it was soon understood that the King took 
the strongest personal interest in the proceed- 
ings, and that every influence would be set 
to work to reverse by conviction in this 
second case the defeat the Government had 
notoriously sustained in the first. 

What the public thought of the prosecution, 
and of the sincerity of those by whom it was 
promoted, was shown by an incident at a 
London theatre. The “ Beggar’s Opera,” that 
St. Giles’s Lampoon, as Byron called it, was 
being performed. In one scene, Captain 
Macheath the highwayman, Jaid by the heels 
in Newgate, expresses his astonishment that 
a fellow robber should 
have turned against him. 
“That Jemmy Twitcher 
should peach, I own sur- 
prises me,” he says. By 
a kind of sudden inspir- 
ation the whole audience 
applied the situation to 
that of Sandwich and 
Wilkes ; and the house 
shook with a tremend- 
ous roar of laughter from 
boxes, pit, and gallery. 
From chat day ‘‘ Jemmy 
Twitcher” became the 
acknowledged nickname 
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The question had not 
yet been decided in 
the House of Commons, 
when a Mr, Martin, 
whom Wilkes had treated 
somewhat roughly in the North Briton, 
provoked a duel with the proprietor of that 
publication by publicly denouncing him as a 
malignant and infamous scoundrel, and one 
who stabbed in the dark. In the encounter 
‘Wilkes was dangerously, it was at first thought 
fatally, wounded ; and on his partial recovery 
ce to France to complete the cure. 

o his constituents at Aylesbury he wrote an 
explanation, in which he seems to state his 
case fairly enough. After pointing out the 
distinction between the private opinions 
which every man is entitled to hold, and the 
aa utterances which might give offence, 

e proceeds to the pith of the matter, “ The 
fact is,” he says, “that after the affair of the 
North Briton, the Government bribed one of 
wW, servants to steal a part of the ‘ Essay on 

oman’ and the other pieces out of my 
house. Not quite a fourth part of the volume 
had been punted at my own private press. 
The work had been discontinued for several 
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months before I had the least knowledge of 
the theft. Of that fourth part only twelve 
copies were worked off, and I never gave one 
of those copies to any friend. In this in- 
famous manner did Government get possession 
of this new subject of accusation ; and, except 
in the case of Algernon Sidney, of this new 
species of crime.” 


EXPULSION FROM PARLIAMENT; PUBLIC 
AGITATION. 


During his absence, Parliament took up 
the affair of Wilkes. He was unable to 
return on account of a relapse, and duly 
sent medical certificates of the fact; but 
the House proceeded to try the question in 
his absence; and on the 19th of January, 
1764, he was expelled from the Commons, as 
the author of a scandalous and seditious libel, 
anda month afterwards was tried and found 

guilty on similar terms 

in the Court of King’s 

Bench in his absence, 

and outlawed for non- 

appearance. Sentence 
was deferred, as the 
prisoner was not pre- 
| sent; but from the known 
| subserviency of Lord 
' Chief Justice Mansfield 
to the King, Wilkes 
, knew that no mercy 
vif Lp S| ee be Ppa ao 
MUMigese | and accordingly deter- 
jj Vi mined to eth abroad. 
ye i, Iie undertook a journey 
4 VAS into Italy; and those 
: friends who still re- 
mained faithful to him 
in his adversity, amon 
whom may be mendoned 
two very different men, 
Lord Temple and Sir Joshua Reynolds, con- 
sidered he had exercised a very sound discre- 
tion; and as his pecuniary affairs were in a 
bad state, he received substantial assistance 
from them, without which he would have 
starved. It seemed that the Court party had 
completely gained their object. 

But the public mind had been deeply 
stirred on the subject of general warrants ; 
and it was felt that so long as the use of such 
weapons was allowed, no man’s liberty was 
safe, and that what Pratt had designated 
as a rod for the chastisement of Englishmen 
might fall on the shoulders of any one who 
offended the Court. Amember ot the House, 
Sir William Meredith, moved a resolution 
that general warrants were illegal, and in 
spite of the violent opposition of the Court 
party, found such strong support, that the 
Ministry, anticipating a defeat, were glad to 
get the question postponed for four months, 
to gain time, and even in this they barely 
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succeeded. Soon after, Ge Grenville, 
whom the King never liked, and whose long 
harangues and prosy lectures were an abomi- 
nation to him, went out of office, and was 
succeeded by the Marquis of Rockingham. 


THE ROCKINGHAM ADMINISTRATION ; THE 
MIDDLESEX ELECTIONS. 


Under the new administration, the ques- 
tion of the legality of general warrants was 
brought forward again, and those instru- 
ments, and ali acts done on the strength 
of them, were declared invalid. But the 
Marquis of Rockingham did not remain long 
in office. The compact phalanx of the 
King’s friends broke up his Ministry, and 
any hopes Wilkes may have cherished from 
the change of government failed. Pitt, now 
Earl of Chatham, came into power, with the 
Duke of Grafton, who succeeded on the 
retirement of his chief, who lost his popu- 
larity from the day when he ceased to be 
“(the great Commoner.” The Ministers 
would now have been glad to get a pardon 
for Wilkes from the King; but George III. 
was inexorable, and could not bear to hear 
the subject named. After vainly petitioning 
the King, Wilkes astonished and amazed his 
enemies, on the dissolution of Parliament, 
by offering himself as a candidate for the 
City of London, and was welcomed so 
warmly that it appeared as if he would be 
returned. Though he did not succeed in 
this, nearly 1,250 votes were recorded in his 
favour ; and encouraged by this proof of his 
continued popularity, he immediately came 
forward as a candidate for the county of 
Middlesex. Supported by the influence of 
the Vicar of Brentford, Parson Horne, after- 
wards widely known as Horne Tooke, and 
backed by the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Temple, Wilkes was returned by a great 
majority, polling nearly 1,300 votes, while 
the next candidate had only 827. 

The enthusiasm of the public, and the 
excitement for ‘“ Wilkes and Liberty,” now 
reached a higher peint than ever. The 
significance of the election was fully under- 
stood, and the general rejoicing was quite as 
much due to the discomfiture of the — 
to the triumph of the candidate. € 
Ministers would have been only too glad to 
have buried the whole affair of No. 45 and 
the disgraceful prosecutions in oblivion, and 
knew that the general attention would be 
drawn away from Wilkes as soon as he 
received a pardon. But the King would not 
listen to reason, and insisted that Wilkes 
should be expelled from Parliament. He 
was the more determined on this point, from 
the fact that the man he pursued with such 
pertinacity of hatred had succeeded in 
gpa | from Lord Mansfield a reversal 
of the de 


rendered to the Court of King’s Bench to 
receive sentence for the libels in the North 
Briton and the poem; maintaining with 
regard to the latter work that it could not 
properly be held to have ever been published 
at all. 


WILKES A POPULAR HERO; PERSECUTION 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


The sentence certainly did not err on the 
side of lenity. A fine of £1,000, and im- 
prisonment of a year and eight months, and 
security for good behaviour for seven years 
afterwards, constituted a heavy penalty for 
the offences of which he had been convicted. 

The mob of London took his part as 
before, would have rescued him from cus- 
tody, and made a riot on the occasion of the 
meeting of Parliament. The soldiers were 
called out, fired upon the people, and by 
mistake bayoneted a man who had taken no 
part in the disturbance. The King took the 
opportunity of thanking the soldiers in a 
general order for their conduct during the 
riot, and promising them ample protection 
“in case any disagreeable circumstances 
should happen in the execution of their 
duty,”—such a disagreeable circumstance, 
for instance, as the killing of innocent 
men. 

It 2 3 that three weeks before that 
10th of May, on which the military had acted 
with such fatal efficiency, an official letter 
had been written by Lord Weymouth, a 
Secretary of State, to the chairman of the 
quarter sessions at Lambeth, stating that the 
soldiers would be in readiness to quell an 
expected riot, and indicating that he should 
make use of them. Wilkes procured a copy 
of this letter some months afterwards, and 
had it inserted in a London newspaper, with 
a strong introductory sentence, declarin 
that the letter showed how long beforehan 
the “horrid massacre in St. George’s Fields 
had been planned,” and “ how long a hellish 
project can be brooded over by some infernal 
spirits without a moment’s remorse.” Here 
was libel No. 3, a manifest strengthening 
of the hands of the Court party. Summoned 
to the bar of the House of Commons, the 
undaunted and indomitable prisoner declared 
that whenever a Secretary of State should 
dare to write such a letter, he would dare to 
write such prefatory remarks, and to appeal 
to the nation, Thereupon it was moved 
that he should be expelled the House, and 
the second expulsion of Wilkes accordingly 
took place, by a majority of 219 to 137 votes, 
on February 3rd, 1769. 

The natural sequel to this proceeding was 
to declare the election of Wilkes for Middle- 
sex null and void; for having been expelled 
from the House, the Ministry argued that he 


cree of outlawry. He then sur- ! was “ineligible for being elected a member 
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to serve in the present Farliament.” Here 
was another question on which the outside 
public could join issue with the Court, and 
the temper of the Middlesex electors was 
shown by the immediate re-election of Wilkes. 
This election, which was unopposed, was 
immediately declared null and void; and 
now three candidates came forward,—Colonel 
Luttrell, who was oacked by all the influence 
of the Government and the Court; Mr. 
Sergeant Whittaker ; and Captain Roache. 


x NU AREY 





AN IMPORTANT QUESTION; FREEDOM OF 
ELECTION. 


The quarrel had now assumed very diffe- 
rent proportions. It affected the parliament- 
ary privileges of the whole nation, and it was 
felt that in his endeavour to crush an oppo- 
nent he hated the King had struck a blow at 
the Constitution. Many who had cared very 
little as to the rights of the case with regard 
to No. 45 of the orth Briton, or whether 
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But it was impossible to get a majority for 
Colonel Luttrell, and Mr. Roache polled 
no votes at all. Wilkes obtained nearly four 
times as many voices. In the face of all this 
the House of Commons, with its majority 
subservient to the King, though it allowed a 
deputation of Middlesex frecholders to be 
heard at the bar in support of the election of 
Wilkes, declared “Henry Lawes Luttrell, Esq., 
duly elected to serve in the present Parlia- 
ment for the county of Middlesex.” 
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the disreputable poem had been really “ pub- 
lished” or not, looked upon this open attempt 
to interfere with the constitutional right of 
electors to choose their representatives as a 
matter deeply affecting the welfare of the 
whole state; and the cry of “ Wilkes and 
Liberty!” had now an altogether new signifi- 
cance. With a sagacity that did him honour, 
the great Lord Chatham protested against 
the question being argued on the narrow 
ground of the personal character of an indi- 
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vidual. To him it mattered little, he said, 
whéthér those who lauded John Wilkes as a 
patriot, or those who denounced him as a 
rofligate incendiary, were in the right ; what 
contended for was the upholding of the 
civil rights of English subjects, which he 
contended should be measured. by no power 
whatever, “or by any other rule than the 
fixed laws of the land.” At a later period he 
finely declared that he considered this Mid- 
dlesex business “the alarm bell of liberty,” 
which he intended to ring incessantly in the 
ears of the people. Colonel Luttrell, he 
contended, with incontrovertible truth, was 
no representative of the people, but a mere 
nominee of a faction inimical to the Consti- 
tution. The whole principle of freedom of 
election, one of the great stipulations of the 
Declaration of Rights, was violated in this 
glaring attempt to thrust upon the electors of 
Middlesex a man who was not their repre- 
sentative, not having been chosen by a 
majority of them. Sir George Savile went 
farther still, openly declaring from his place 
in Parliament that the House of Commons, 
by passing an illegal vote, had betrayed their 
country, and professing himself ready to 
stand by his words, and to endure any punish- 
ment that might be inflicted on him for utter- 
ing them. 


RELEASE OF WILKES; POPULAR REJOICINGS 
AND CIVIC HONOURS. 


The natural consequence of all this was 
that the country clamoured for the dissolu- 
tion of this Parliament, that had proved 
false to its trust, and wrested law and 
justice to please the King. The city of 
London stood forth foremost among the 
remonstrants against the proceedings of the 
majority in the House of Commons; and 
then it was that Lord Mayor Beckford spoke 
those words to George III. that were after- 
wards inscribed upon a monument raised in 
his honour by the citizens of London, in 
which he boldly warned the angry monarch 
that the men who were alienating the 
affections of his loyal subjects from him 
by the course they were urging him to 
take, were not his true frends, but, on the 
contrary, enemies alike to His Majesty, 
the Royal Family, and the British Consti- 
tution. 

Meanwhile the prisoner in the King’s 
Bench had the great advantage that all this 
struggle for the maintenance of popular 
rights and privileges was identified with his 
name. “ Wilkes” and “liberty” were still 
coupled together, the more firmly as the 
importance of the issues involved became 
deeper; and his populanty increased in 
proportion to the iniquitous injustice with 
which, not only he, but every man who 
voted for him, wag treated. Of the public 


syreneiny he received very substantial proofs 
in the shape of large supplies of money 
during his imprisonment; and one sum 
significantly subscribed by one of the Ameri- 
can colonies, where discontent was fast 
gravitating towards rebellion, amounted to 
no less than £1,500. The ward of Farring- 
don-without elected him alderman; and 
when his sentence expired in 1770, his 
fortunes were far more promising than in 
the days when he had only the rabble to 
shout forhim,—the many-headed monster who 
might applaud him one week, and hoot him 
the next. In several towns the houses were 
illuminated in honour of his release, and his 
debts were paid by a society calling itself by 
the ee name of “Supporters of the 
Bill of Rights.” 


DR. JOHNSON’S OPINION OF “JACK 
WILKES.” 


Dr. Johnson, in 1770, wrote a pamphlet, 
“The False Alarm,” vehemently upholding 
the action of the Ministry in declaring 
Colonel Luttrell duly elected as member for 
Middlesex, in spite of the repeated majorities 
obtained by Wilkes. He maintained that 
the apprehensions of the country were un- 
founded. But even Boswell thinks him 
wrong ; for that arch-admirer says : ‘‘ That 
it endeavoured to infuse a narcotic indif- 
ference as to public concerns into the minds 
of the people, and that it broke out some- 
times into an extreme coarseness of con- 
temptuous abuse, is but too evident.” 

At a later period he considerably modified 
his opinion concerning Wilkes, as is seen in 
his letter, in 1780, on the celebrated, “No 
Popery” note of Lord George Gordon ; for 
writing of the attack of the rabble on the 
Bank of England, and the fact that they 
acted, lke other thieves, with no great 
resolution, the Doctor gives a little gruff 
praise. He says: “ Jack Wilkes headed 
the party that drove them away. It is 
agreed that if they had seized the Bank on 
Tuesday, at the height of the panic, when 
no resistance had been prepared, they might 
have carried irrecoverably away whatever 
they found ;” and then the Doctor becomes 
slightly sarcastic ; “ Jack,” he says, “who 
was always zealous for order and decency, 
declares that if he be trusted with power, he 
will not leave a rioter alive.” In spite of 
their former antagonism, Johnson seems to 
have had, in his great, rough, honest heart, 
something resembling a hking for Wilkes, if 
only for his indomitable energy and his 
fascinating wit. “ Did we not hear so much 
said of Jack Wilkes,” he remarked, “we 
should think more highly of his conversation. 
Jack has a great variety of talk, Jack is a 
scholar, and Jack has the manners of a 
gentleman. But after hearing his name 
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sounded from pole to pole, as the phoenix of 
convivial felicity, we Bis disappointed in his 
company. He has always been af me; but 
I would do Jack a kindness, rather than not. 
The contest is now over.” 


WILKES IN THE SUNSHINE. 


From that time the career of Wilkes may 
be considered a prosperous one. As an 
alderman he was energetic and efficient, and 
won the confidence of many who had before 
been opposed to him. He soon gave proof 
that the old spirit of opposition was as 
strong within him as ever by his conduct in 
the matter of the disputed right to publish a 
parliamentary report. The House of Com- 
mons had long shown itself very sensitive 
with regard to any publication of its proceed- 
ings out of doors. And 
indeed, in those days of , 
unblushing bargain and | 
sale, it was sometimes wo- | 
fully inconvenientto mem- | 
bers to have too much | 
known out of doors con- , 
cerning speeches, pledges, | 
and measures. The House, 
finding that its doings 
were being reported to the 
public by the newspapers | 
passed a resolution declar- 
ing the writing, printing, 
and publishing of any ac- 
count of its proceedings a 
breach of privilege, and 
threatening to proceed 
with the utmost severity 
against all offenders. The 
newspapers continuing 
to publish reports, in spite 
of this threat, the Speaker 
sent the deputy Sergeant- 
atarms into the city to 
execute a warrant issued 
against a persistent offender, Mr. Miller, 
of the Evening Post. Mr. Wilkes, acting 
in conjunction with the Lord Mayor and 
one of his colleagues, caused the officer 
himself to be arrested ; and so sturdily main- 
tained the rights alike of the city and of the 
newspaper press, that he obtained a victory 
over the Court for both. And when summoned 
to appear at the bar of the House to answer 
for his audacity, he boldly replied that not 
having been summoned as a member to 
attend in his place he should disregard the 
document altogether ; and though the sum- 
mons was twice repeated, he remained firm to 
his resolution, and no steps were taken to 
compel his appearance. From that time the 
right of reporting the proceedings in parla- 
ment was assumed as a foregone conclusion, 
nor was it ever called in question. “As for 
Wilkes, he is below the notice of the House,” 
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wrote the King; but His Majesty. deigned to 
bestow very particular notice on the contest 
that arose some-time later, when Wilkes, 
having served the office of sheriff, was put in 
nomination for the dignity of chief magistrate 
of the city ; and even exerted his influence 
to the utmost to prevent the return of his old 
enemy. 

At first Wilkes was baffled, and it was 
thought that the Court had scored a victory 
against him at last; but the civic Antaus 
rose up again stronger from each successive 
fall; and at length, in 1774, attained the 
dignity of Lord Mayor of London. “ Thus,” 
writes sententious Horace Walpole, “ after so 
much persecution by the Court, after so many 
attempts on his life, after a long imprison- 
ment in a gaol, after all his own crimes and 
_.. . ... indiscretions, did this ex- 
| traordinary man of more 
extraordinary fortunes at- 
tain the highest office in 
so grave and important a 
city as the capital of Eng- 
land, Always reviving, the 
more ‘opposed and op- 
pressed, and unable to 
shock Fortune, and make 
her laugh at him, who 
laughed at everybody and 
everything. ... All the 
power of the Crown, all 
the malice of the Scots, 
all the abilities of Lord 
Mansfield, all the violence 
| of Alderman Townshend, 
all the want of policy and 
| parts in the opposition, 
all the treachery of his own 
friends, could not demolish 
him. He equally baffled 
the King and Parson 
Horne, though both neg- 
lected no latitude to com- 
pass his ruin, It is in this tenth year of his 
war on the Court that he gained so signal a 
victory.” Horace Walpole, though an un- 
doubted fribble, was a keen and vigilant ob- 
server; and this declaration of his comes 
very near the truth of the matter. 

A far greater triumph, however, was in store 
for him, when after being elected for 
Middlesex for the fifth time he took his seat 
unopposed in the House from which he had 
been twice expelled. Never was there a 
greater instance of the triumph of persever- 
ance. Even George the Third had become 
awake to the fact that nothing was to be 
gained by any further persecution of the 
indomitable “ demagogue,” and that it would 
be far best to leave him to himself. In fact 
His Majesty had predicted the impending 
ruin of Wilkes so often, and the prediction 
had so often failed of accomplishment, 
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that he had become somewhat tired of the 


subject. 
e epithet “demagogue,” indeed, had 
been so persistently applied to him through- 


out his career, and, as been noticed, was 
repeated long after his death by Macaulay 
and others, that it was taken for granted he 
must be a man who thirsted to subvert all 
existing institutions, and overturn those 
“landmarks” and “ safeguards” of the con- 
stitution, of which at times we hear so much. 
But in real fact the reverse seems to have 
been the case. The struggle with which his 
name has become inseparably connected 
arose out of an endeavour not to overturn 
but to uphold those constitutional se ja 
which were being unscrupulously assailed 
and that even grave judges, while they might 
dislike lim personally, could not deny that 
the course he was taking had the sanction of 
both law and justice. 

One of his best traits was certainly his 
placable temper, and his readiness to forget 
old grievances, “Stop, you old fool! That’s 


over long ago!” was his blunt reproof to an 
enthusiastic old ‘market woman of Covent 
Garden, who tried to revive the old cry in 
his later days. Directly the cause he stood 
up for was gained, all the acrimony that had 
been imported into the contest was by him 
cast away. 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, by 
“readers” in the British Museum that he 
was the first to advocate the establishment 
ofthat admirable institution the reading-room. 
Speaking of the Vatican and of the Paris 
Library in his place in Parliament, he said : 
“They are both open at stated times with 
every proper accommodation, to all strangers. 
London has no large public library... . 
I wish, Sir, a sum were allowed by Parlia- 
ment for the purchase of the most valuable 
editions of the best authors, and an act 
passed to oblige every printer, under a certain 
penalty, to send a copy bound of every publi- 
cation he made to the British Museum,” 

He died, a prosperous man, in the year 


1799. 





CHEAFSIDE IN 1750. 
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PLAcE DR LA ConcorbDE, Paris. 


THROUGH SLAUGHTER TO A 
THRONE: 


THE STORY OF THE COUP D'ETAT OF THE 2np DECEMBER, 1851. 





An Important Day—The President’s Ride through Paris—A Delusion Dispelled—At the Elysée—Who was responsible for 
the Coup d’Ltat ?—The Strasburg Enterprise—The Boulogne Expedition and its Consequences—Escape from Ham 
—Residence in London Return to Pans m 1848—Lous Napoleon President—The Oath—‘** The Nephew of his 
Uncle”—- Bidding for Popularity—-De Morny, Maupas, Persgny, Fleury, St. Arnaud— Preparations for striking the 
Blow; the Army-—The Proclamation of December 2nd—Seizure of Political Chiefs—The Army in Parts—Forcible 
Closing of the Assembly-—Arrest of Members—Closing of the High Court of Justice—The Assembly Carried Away 
Captive—State of Pans; Discouragement ; Committee of Resistance—Failure of the Struggle— Proceedings of the 
Government—Lhe Cavalry Charge—The Massacre on the Boulevards—Detaits—Slaughter of Non-Combatants— 


Success of the Coup a’L tat—Pleébiscite—Testimony of an Impartial Witness--Public Feeling in England. 





AN IMPORTANT DAY. 


AW HE 2nd of December 1s as memorable 
S a date in the history of France, as the 
me 14th of October, which witnessed, at 
an interval of more than half a century, the 
disasters of Hochkirchen and Jena, is fateful 
in the annals of the Prussian monarchy. It 
was on a 2nd of December that the great 
Napoleon was crowned in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame by Pope Pius VII. as Emperor 
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of the French; it was on a 2nd of December 
that he shattered the power of Austria, and 
crippled Prussia, by the tremendous victory 
he gained at Austerlitz. It was on the 2nd of 
December, again, thatthe firstact of thedrama 
was played out, which led to the establishment 
of that second French Empire, destined to 
expire in asea of blood, after running its fever- 
ish and fitful course; one of those memorable 
series of events in which the superficial ob- 
server sees only the fortune of war, while the 
G 
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thoughtful student claims to recognise the 
truth, that no more in modern times than at 
earlier epochs of the world’s history can men 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ; 
and that while “things bad begun make 
strong themselves by ill,” the day of retribu- 
tion will surely come upon the evil-doer, that, 
as the homely old German proverb has it,— 


‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds He all.” 


On that 2nd of December, 1851, there sat in 
an inner chamber of the palace of the Elysée 
at Paris a man who knew that he was at the 
very crisis of his fate, as surely as any criminal 
who sits in the dock waiting until the twelve 
men shall reappear who are to pronounce the 
“ouilty” or “not guilty” that will restore 
him to liberty or consign him to the scaffold. 
It was the third time in a life of little more 
than forty years that Louis Napoleon Bona- 
pos then President of the French Republic, 

ad conspired to overthrow the government 
of his country. Good fortune, the associa- 
tions connected in every Frenchman's mind 
with the great name he bore, and an almost 
inexplicable lenity on the part of the autho- 
rities whose captive he became, had cnabled 
him to escape almost unpunished on the 
first occasion, and had spared his life on the 
second ; but this time the game was evidently 
one of life or death. In case of failure the 
conspirator and his accomplices would have 
to reckon not with an offended government 
but with an outraged and exasperated nation; 
and therefore it was above all things necessary 
to screw the courage to the sticking point 
“that this day the enterprise might thrive.” 


THE PRESIDENTS RIDE THROUGH PARIS 
STREETS. 

For a blow had just been struck at the 
liberties of France, and the nation had been 
insulted in the persons of its representatives, 
in a way no king since the days of Louis 
XIV. would have ventured upon. What 
this blow was, how it was struck, and how it 
was followed up, we shall have presently to 
relate. Inthe course of the daythe President 
had ridden abroad through the streets of 
Paris, attended by a numerous staff, and 
accompanied by his uncle, Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte, the only survivor of the three 
puppet kings set up, in the insolence of 
ambition, by the Great Napoleon, on three 
European thrones. Old Jerome, ex-King of 
Westphalia, though he gave his nephew the 
countenance of his presence on that memo- 
rable ride through streets lined with troops, 
behind whom peered forth faces scowling 
with angry surprise, gravely disapproved of 
the course the President was taking ; and, 
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indeed, two days later, he wrote him a manly 
letter, reminding him that there was no guar- 
antee for liberty if an assembly did not con- 
tribute to the constitution of the republic,— 
that the army was acting in a high-handed 
manner,—and that what a government could 
not do when it was beaten, it was bound to 
do when it was victorious; conjuring him, in 
conclusion, in the name of the great founder 
of their house, and by their common horror 
of civil war, to listen to the experience of an 
aged man, and to remember that France, 
Europe, and posterity would pass their judg- 
ment upon the President’s actions. 


A DELUSION DISPELLED ; THE PRESIDENT 
AT THE ELYSEE. 


The ride through the Paris streets must 
have dispelled one delusion, at least, which 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was supposed 
to entertain. It furnished abundant proof 
that there was no enthusiasm for the Presi- 
dent among the Parisians, and that gy Agi 
disposed to look upon him with a of 
contemptuous surprise ; that they were not 
at all anxious to accept him as the repre- 
sentativeand successor of the Great Napoleon, 
or to hail him as Emperor. For the third 
time he had presented himself for their 
suffrages in that character, and for the third 
time he had encountered looks of scorn, 
disdain, or at best indifference. The theatri- 
cal scene of the progress of a hero through 
his capital had been attempted, and had 
fallen wofully flat. The expected acclama- 
tions had been conspicuously absent; and so 
it was that the chief actor in the farce so 
soon to be turned into a tragedy rode home 
and ensconced himself gloomily in the apart- 
ments of his official residence, while the blood 
of thousands was soon poured out like water 
in the streets of Paris, and a gallant nation’s 
liberty was trampled beneath the heels of a 
ruthless soldiery. Mr. Kinglake, in his 
masterly “ History of the War in the Crimea,” 
describes him as returning from this ride, 
and “ going in out of sight.” “‘ Thenceforth,” 
he says, “ for the most part he remained close 
shut up in the Elysée. There, in an inner 
room, still decked in red trousers, but with 
his back to the daylight, they say he sat bent 
over a fireplace for hours and hours together, 
resting his elbows on his knees, and buryin 
his face in his hands.” Victor Hugo, himself 
aneye-witnessand anactor in the scenes which 
followed, says: ‘‘ Louis Bonaparte had not 
quitted the Elysée. He remained in a cabi- 
net on the groundfloor, next to that splendid 
gilded saloon in which, in 1815, he had been 
present, as a child, at the second abdication 
of Napoleon. He was there alone; the 
order had been given to admit no one to his 
presence. From time to time the door was 
partly opened, and the grey head of his aide- 
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de-camp. General Roguet, appeared. General 
Roguet alone had the permission tv open this 
door and to enter. He prought news, more 
and more disquieting, and frequently ter- 
minating with the words: ‘It does not go,’ 
or ‘It goes badly.’ When he had finished 
his report, Louis Bonaparte, sitting leaning 
on his elbows at a table before a large fire, 
half turned his head in his arm-chair, and 
with the most phlegmatic tone of voice, 
without apparent emotion, invariably repeated 
these words: ‘ Let them execute my orders.’ ” 
Hugo declares that General Roguet himself 
related, as an honourable testimony to his 
master’s imperturbable composure, that when 
he informed the Prince how the barricades 
in the streets were increasing in number, 
how the troops were being hissed, and cries 
of “ Down with the Dictator!” were every- 
where heard, with other still more disquieting 
details, the President, half rising from his 
arm-chair, and looking fixedly at his officer, 
answered calmly, “ Well, tell St. Arnaud to 
execute my orders,” 


WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE COUP 
D'ETAT? 

It is only fair, at the outset, and beforc tell- 
ing the story of the events uf the 2nd of 
December and the subsequent days, to say 
that there 1s a reasonable doubt as to the 
extent of the President’s knowledge of what 
was actually going on in Parfs during that 
period of horror. Mr. Kinglake is of opinion 
that he was not kept accurately informed of 
the extent to which “his orders ” were being 
executed; that the men associated with him 
in the enterprise, whose fortune, whose future, 
whose very lives perhaps depended upon the 
success of the coup a@’fat, kept from him the 
naked truth, and only allowed such reports 
to reach him as would impress upon him the 
vital necessity of carrying out to the bitter 
end the enterprise they had begun. At the 
time of the coup a’éiat there was but one 
sentiment in England concerning it,—a feeling 
of profound horror at the scenes enacted, and 
of grave reprobation of the whole scheme. 
The national feeling concerning the Presi- 
dent’s method of maintaining order was em- 
bodied in John Leech’s clever sketch, entitled, 
“France 1s Tranquil,” wherein France was 
represented crouching in abject terror, bound 
and gagged ;—with a French infantry soldier 
Standing over her, with his bayonet at her 
throat. In later times there arose a disposi- 
tion to condone much of what passed during 
those memorable days, or to forget it in 
glorifying the success and prosperity of “ our 
faithful ally ;” though Tennyson, in some well- 
known lines, written some years afterwards, 
declared,— : 

“Tis true we have a faithful ally, 
‘ But only the devil knows what he means,” 
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It is not here the purpose to attempt to 
indicate how much criminality attaches to 
the man for whom the coup a’ééat was carried 
into effect. The design is simply to tell the 
Story of that terrible event, stating the facts 
as they have been given, not only by those 
in whom they excited horror, but by friends 
and partisans of Louis Napoleon, such as 
M. Gramer de Cassagnac and Captain Mau- 
duit, who have left records of these things, 
and can certainly not be supposed to have 
exaggerated them to their master’s disadvan- 
tage. 


LouIs NAPOLEON’S FIRST APPEARANCE; 
THE STRASBURG ENTERPRISE. 


Up to the memorable year of revolution, 
1848, the career and the reputation of Charles 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte had been the 
reverse of brilliant; and people were accus- 
tomed to speak of his enterprises with a smile 
of contemptuous pity, and to consider him as 
a visionary, closely akin to a madman. Such 
was the language we find used concerning 
him, for instance, in the Greville Memoirs ; 
and ‘‘I believe he is mad,” was the opinion 
openly expressed of him by more than one 
public man. It was afterwards said that his 
contemporaries made two grand mistakes 
with regard to Louis Napoleon: the first 
when they set him down as an idiot; the 
second, when they ranked him as a statesman. 
He was the son of Louis Bonaparte, the 
brother whom Napoleon placed on the throne 
of Holland, and of Hortense de Beauharnais, 
daughter of the 1:mpress Joseplune, joined in 
an uncongenial marriage with Louis bv the 
imperious mandate of the autocrat. In his 
youth he had taken part in the risings in 
Italy connected with the secret society of the 
Carbonan,—disturbances in which his elder 
brother lost his life in 1831. 

It was 1n 1836 that the first great enterprise 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte occurred. On 
Sunday the 3oth of October in that year, he 
made his memorable attempt to excite a 
revolt in the garrison of Strasburg, with a 
view of restoring the Napoleonic Empire in 
France. A colonel of artillery named Vaudrey 
had been gained over and induced to join 
in the conspiracy. Vaudrey persuaded the 
soldiers under his dermand that there had 
been a revolution in Paris, that the Empire 
had been proclaimed, and Louis Philippe 
deposed ; and presented the Prince to them 
as the second Napoleon. The affair went so 
far that Voirol, the general commanding the 
garrison, and the Prefect of Strasburg were 
actually made prisoners by detachments of 
artillery-men ; and the Prince, who was attired 
in a costume copied from the garb of the 
victor of Marengo and Austerlitz,—whom he 
did not in the least resemble in face,—was 
introduced, with his “staff,” to the men of 
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the 46th regiment, who gazed in astonishment 
and doubt on this whimsical he Hgecioey of 
a t man trying to persuade them to 
pe their “aliesiance to King Louis 
Philippe. 

But now appeared on the scene Talandier, 
colonel of the 46th, irate, indignant, and reso- 
lute. He roundly denounced the pretender 
and his scheme, and caused the batch of 
conspirators to be then and there deprived of 
the decorations they wore. One account 
says that he tore off Louis Napoleon’s grand 
cordon of the Legion, and likewise the 
Prince’s epaulettes, with his own hand, 
trampling them under his feet, and, as the 
official report declares, “in a moment L. N. 
Bonaparte and the wretches who accom- 
panied him were arrested. Thus ignobly 
ended the first attempt to revive the Em- 
pire in France. King Louis Philippe good- 
naturedly pardoned the conspirator, from 
whom he apprehended no great danger to 
the July monarchy ; and even provided him 
with a few thousand francs wherewith to 
embark for America. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON’S SECOND I-NTERPRISE ; 
THE BOULOGNE EXPEDITION, 


" After a short residence in the New World, 
Prince Louis Napoleon found his way back 
to the Old, taking up his residence in Eng- 
land; and it was from London that his second 
expedition started, to subvert the throne of 
the king who had treated him with such 
seep piss clemency and indulgence. The 
ines of the second enterprise were laid down 
similarly to those of the first. Again it was 
a garrison—-that of Boulogne this time—that 
was to be wop over, and the rest was to be 
left to fortune and to the feeling that was 
known to exist in favour of the “ Napoleonic 
legend,”—a feeling that had been greatly in- 
creased by recent events; for it was in 1840 
that the corpse of the Great Napolcon was 
brought home by the Prince de Jonnville, a 
son of Louis Philippe, from its solitary grave 
beneath the willow tree near Longwood, to 
rest, according to the wish expressed in the 
fea Conqueror’s will, “on the banks of the 
eine, in the midst of the French people he 
had loved so well.” The Prince and some 
&fty confederates hired a steamer wherein to 
cross the Channel, taking with them a tame 
eagle, trained to alight on the Prince’s 
shoulder, a flag surmounted by a gilt eagle, 
and other “ properties,” and a sum of money 
for distribution among the wavering soldiery, 
whomight be induced to declare for the second 
Empire and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
farce of 1836 at Strasburg was re- 
enacted almost scene for scene in 1840 at 
Boulogne. Again the garrison gazed be- 
wildered at the ludicrous and theatrical dis- 
play of a set of adventurers ; again a prompt 








arrest was made of the chief conspirator and 
his partisans: but this time the matter was 
taken more seriously. A soldier had been 
shot in the scuffle when the prisoner was 
captured, and for a time the life of Louis 
Napoleon was in considerable danger. But 
at bis trial he had the advantage of the 
advocacy of one of the astutest lawyers in 
France, Maitre Berryer, who caused him to 
take advantage, by a masterly piece of clap- 
trap, of the recently aroused feeling in favour 
of the Empire and its glories. He was made 
to declare that he represented in France a 
memory and a defeat and an aspiration; 
and again he escaped the full penalty of high 
treason, being condemned, however, to lifelong 
imprisonment in the fortress of Ham. Here, 
in enforced seclusion, he passed the next five 
years, occupying himself chiefly with literary 
labours. He wrote a work on artillery; 
another entitled “ Napoleonic Ideas ;” a third, 
in which he developed a scheme for that 
very desirable object, the extinction of pau- 
perism, etc. 


THE ESCAPE FROM HAM; LONDON; 
RETURN 10 PARIS IN 1848. 


The world had well-nigh forgotten that 
such a man cxisted, when in 1845 he con- 
trived, with the help of his friend Dr. Con- 
neau, to escape very cleverly from his place 
of durance ; for he was a first-rate schemer 
where he was not brought face to face with 
a danger that required the exercise of sudden 
and quick-witted resolution, Whatever had 
been deliberately planned he could carry out 
with stolid persistency. While some repairs 
were going on at the fortress, he marched out 
of the gates in the disguise of a workman— 
carrying a plank on his shoulder further to 
deceive the sentries—and made his way once 
more to England, where he resided until the 
revolution of 1848 once more made it possible 
for him to return to France. In English 
society his reputation did not stand high. 
He was what his own countrymen would 
have described as “ ¢rzblé de dettes »” and his 
name, frequently appearing on stamped paper, 
was considered as the reverse of “ sufficient” 
among the Shylocks of the discount market. 
He was kindly received by what was known 
as the Gore House clique at Kensington; the 
brillant Count d’Orsay and Lady Blessing- 
ton welcoming as a friend the sombre, silent 
man, who is described as sitting at their 
assemblies quiet and self-contained, pro- 
foundly believing in himself and his destiny, 
looked upon as a harmless visionary, whose 
political chance was over and gone—but 
always patiently waiting. When London 
was threatened with a Chartist outbreak in 
April 1848, he caused himself to be enrolled 
as a special constable, and paraded the 
streets, it 1s said, with a policeman’s trun- 
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cheon, in the cause of order. The first offer 
of his services to Lamartine, to whom he 
wrote during that amfable patriot’s three 
months’ tenure of power, was declined po- 
litely but decidedly. Nevertheless he re- 
turned to France, and was actually able, by 
the mere weight attaching to the name he 
bore, not only to put himself in nomination 
as a candidate for the office of President of 
the French Republic, but actually to carry 
the election by an immense majority of votes, 
against the stern republican and able cem- 
mander Gencral Cavaignac ;—whose firmness 
and decision had probably saved Paris from 
pillage and France from anarchy by the 
resolute repression of the dreadful rising of 
the “red” faction in June ;— when the collapse 
of the impracticable scheme of Louis Blanc 
and his colleagues, 
displayed in the com- 
pulsory closing of the 
*“Ateliers nationaux,” 
had roused the fury of 
the most dangerous 
classes 1n Paris against 
the government, and 
when worthy Arch- 
bishop Affre found a 
martyr’s death on the 
barricades in his noble 
endeavour to mediate 
between the enraged 
combatants. And thus 
it happened that the 
impecunious refugee of 
the beginning of the 
wonderful year 1848, 
before the close of that 
year was sitting in the 
President’s chair in the 
National Assembly in 
Paris, the acknow- 
ledged head of a great 
republic, invested with 
a constitutional autho- 
rity that was to last for four years, and to 
cease and determine, according to the law, 
in the year 1852. 
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Louis NAPOLEON CHOSEN PRESIDENT; 
THE TERMS OF THE OATH. 


A distinguished Frenchman has said that 
unless people make up their minds to forget 
a great many things, “sans de grands oubles,” 
life would be impossible. Nevertheless it 1s 
at times not only salutary but necessary to 
look back and remember,—to show that 
pledges solemnly given on assuming an office 
are not to be cast aside so soon as their ful- 
filment becomes inconvenient to the man 
who has given them. Therefore it is well to 
point out what was the nature of the oath 
taken by Louis Napoleon, when on the 2oth 
of December, 1848, the National Assembly, 
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in consequence of the majority of votes ob- 
tained over the other candidates, solemnly 
roclaimed him “ President of the Republic 
rom this present day, until the second Sunday 
in May, 1852.” 

The various articles of the Constitution 
the President, raising his right hand, as he 
faced th: Assembly, swore to maintain. “In 
the presence of God,” he said, “and before 
the French people represented by the Na- 
tional Assembly, I swear to remain faithful 
to the Social and Democratic Republic, one 
and indivis'ble, and to fulfil all the duties 
imposed on me by the Constitution.” Then 
the President of the Assembly, standing up, 
read out the various articles of the Constitu- 
tion, and Citizen Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, raising his right hand, solemnly 
repeated his oath. 
Among these articles the 
mostimportant were 
Art. 36 and 37, which 
declared the inviola- 
bility of the representa- 
tives of the people. 
“They may not be 
arrested on a criminal 
charge,” so the words 
ran, “except zz flag- 
rante delictu, nor pro- 
secuted until the As- 
sembly has authorised 
the prosecution.” Art. 
68 declared that any 
measure by which the 
Piesident of the Repub- 
lic should dissolve the 
National Assembly, or 
prorogue it, or put an 
obstacle in the way of 
the fulfilment of any of 
its mandates, constituted 
thecrimeofhigh treason; 
that such an act would 
at once deprive him of 
his authority, and would cause the executive 
power to pass into the hands of the National 
Assembly; that the Judges of the High Court 
would thereupon be compelled, under penalty 
of forfeiting their offices, to immediately 
asseinble to try the President and his accom~ 
plices; and that the nomination of Ministers 
would rest with them.” 


~“ 


“THE NEPHEW OF HIS UNCLE.” 


How the President fulfilled the obligations 
of the oath he had taken, was shown to the 
world in the events of the 2nd December, 
1851, and the following days. It soon be- 
caine abundantly manifest that the President 
was bent on especially cultivating the good 
will of two classes in the community,—the 
clerical and the military. The interference of 
the French in Rome for the re-establishment 
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of the Papal Government, and the mainte- 
nance of a force in the capital for the up- 
holding of the power of Pius IX., secured 
him the support of the Church. Herein he 
may ke said to have followed the lead of 
the great founder of his house, who, until he 
became utterly intoxicated with pride and 
arrogance, recognised the importance of a 
good understanding with Pius VII.; and be- 
sides restoring public worship in France, con- 
claded a concordat with Rome, and prevailed 
on the Holy Father to crown him at Notre 
Dame. 

Still more strongly marked was the favour 
shown to the army. The President studiously 
kept up and in every way strengthened the 
remembrance of the revived Napoleonic 
legend, continually appearing in the character 
of “the nephew of his uncle.” The peculi- 
arities of his august relative, indeed, as to 
costume, etc., he imitated in the earlier part 
of his career with a closeness that bordered 
on the ludicrous, and exposed him to no httle 
ridicule. 

When he made a practice of riding through 
Paris in Napoleonic style, even the Paris 
“ gamins ” were far two sharp-witted not to be 
struck at once with the difference between 
the nephew and the uncle, between the hero 
of a hundred fights and the holder of half-a- 
score of reviews. The nickname, “ Sou- 
louque” was freely applied to the President, 
from the name of the black potentate of 
Haiti, who, making himself emperor under 
the name of Faustin I., presented in his ap- 
pearance and court arrangements a ludicrous 
caricature of the great Corsican. Ina spirited 
poem that appeared in the London Puach, 
the situation was happily hit off in the follow- 
ing lines, referring to one of these rides 
through Paris :— 

** As the return from Elba to Boulogne's unlucky do,— 

As the sawdust strife of Astlcey’s to the real Water- 

loo,— 

So is the Bonaparte of words to the Bonaparte of 

deeds ; 

He who rides there, to him who sleeps within the 

Invalides." 


BIDDING FOR POPULARITY. 

As the time drewnear when his term of office 
would expire, the President naturally strove 
to obtain increased pony with a view to 
re-election. He was always an open-handed 
man, and careless in questions of expendi- 
tuze. A through the provinces of 
Fyance, while it furthered his political views, 
d his purse; and he found his official 
entirely inadequate to cover his ex- 

An econ to the Assembly 
or.an increased allowance was refused ; and 
the facetious Charivari, the Punch of Paris, 
made very merry over the embarrassments 
of the chief officer of the state, to whom it 
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applied the fable of the “Grasshopper and 
the ant,” with a most expressive illustration 
of Louis Napoleon in the character of “La 
Cigale.” Up to the 2nd of December, 1851, 
there was much laughter at the expense of, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte; but after that 
period ridicule gave way to far graver feelings. 
In the Assembly there were a number of 
the members, including some of the most 
distinguished of the people’s representatives, 
bitterly hostile to the President, distrusting 
his policy and dishking him personally, and 
resolved, accordingly, to oppose, and, 1f pos- 
sible. to prevent, his re-election. According 
to one of the articles of the Constitution of 
1848, the President could not be re-elected 
except by a vote of three-fourths of the 
Assembly; and, therefore, though Louis 
Napoleon might have commanded a majority, 
this law would still have been enough to lose 
him his post. He had in vain sought to 
attach to his interest the ablest men in the 
Assembly and the most respectable generals 
inthe army. They did not believe in him 
or in his schemes ; too muchof ridicule hung 
about him—for these were the days in 
which his ability was still underrated—to 
induce them to join their fortunes to his by 
giving him their aid in altering the Con- 
stitution in a peaceable manner. Failing 
this, he associated himself with men of doubt- 
ful fortunes, and in some cases of more than 
doubtful character ; and there is no question 
that by these he was urged forward when, if 
left to himself, he would have paused, as he 
did at Strasburg and Boulogne, before the 
transaction had passed from the ridiculous 
stage, and become a national concern, deeply 
affecting the welfare of the whole country. 


THE PRESIDENTS ASSOCIATES; DE 
MORNY, MAUPAS, PERSIGNY, ETC. 


Among these associates of the President, 
the most astute and not the least resolute 
was De Morny, a bold speculator on the 
Bourse, and a man equally qualified as a 
politician and a financier to make the most 
of an opportunity as it offered, and hardly 
likely to let a chance go past him, or to lose 
a prospect of advancement for want of prompt 
and vigorous action. He afterwards became . 
famous, among other things, for the astuteness 
with which, as ambassador to the Russian 
Court, he turned to his own advantage the 
custom that allows an envoy to bring in 
his horses, carriages, and other valuable 
movables to that country duty free. He 
entered Russia with a great train of vehicles, 
heavily laden with the silks and velvets 
and gay apparel of Western Europe; and 
a few days afterwards had a great sale, at 
which he disposed of his impedimenta, 
horses, carriages, sets of harness, and all 
at a considerable advantage. He was far 
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from being a scrupulous man. De Maupas, 
who had been recently appointed Prefect of 
Police, after having been implicated in a dis- 
graceful transaction as Prefect of the Haute 
Garonne, was another of the intimates and 
instruments of the President at the close of 
1851, A third was Monsieur de Persigny, 
who afterwards became Ambassador of 
France at the Court of St. James’s. He 
was an old associate of Louis Napoleon, 
and had taken part in the notable attempt 
at Boulogne in 1840. The most resolute of 
the men engaged 1n the transactions of the 
2nd of December was Major Fleury, a man 
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PREPARATIONS FOR STRIKING THE BLOW ; 
THE ARMY. 


On the night of the rst of December the 
saloons of the Elysée were brilliant as usual 
with a number of guests assembled at the 
President’s reception. Ministers, diplomatists, 
and many other guests were present, and 
everything went on as usual; but the 
President spoke to General Vieyra, Chief 
of the Staff of the National Guard, whom 
he had 1ecently appointed to that post, and 
who undertook to keep the National Guard 
from acting,—a sufficient indication that some 
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who, after dissipating the fortune left him 
by his father, a tradesman, had enlisted as 
a private soldier in the army, gained his 
epaulets, and had become aide-de-camp to 
the President. He was the hand, as Morny 
was in a great measure the brain, of the 
dark conspiracy then formed against the 
state. Last in the category of the intimates 
of the Elysée comes Jacques Arnaud le Roy, 
more generally known as General, afterwards 
Marshal St. Arnaud, who became commander 
of the French army in the Crimean war, and 
died soon after the battle of the Alma. St. 
Arnaud, at the time of the coup a’état, had 
recently been made Minister of War. 
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OF THE Link In 1854, 


important design was to be carried out by 
the President, in which jt was desirable the 
Parisians should not interfere. De Morny 
was at the theatre that night; but after the 
guests had departed from the Elysde, a secret 
meeting was held there of the President and 
his confederates. 

During the last few days preparations had 
been quietly made for the blow that was to be 
struck that night. Marshal Magnan had been 
informed that he might shortly have to act 
against the Parisians, and had announced 
himself as ready—stipulating only that he 
should not be called upon until the moment 

| came for mounting on horseback; and that 
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for whatever he did he should havea guaran- 
tee, in the form of an order from the Minister 
of War, General St. Arnaud. 

army was in a dangerous and savage 
temper. Several times during the last few 
years, and notably in 1830 and 1848, the 
troops had come in contact with the people, 
and had had the worst of the contest. A 
late motion, too, in the National Assembly, 
by which that body endeavoured to get part 
of the control over the army into its own 
hands, had been a further cause of anger, 
though the measure had not passed. The 
feeling among the soldiers against the 
civilians of Paris was’ very bitter, as was 
sufficiently indicated by the nickname of 
* Bedouins,” from the Arabs in Africa, they 
bestowed upon them, thus designating them 
as enemies. Such was the disposition of the 
troops brought to Paris; whose generals, 
to the number of twenty, had been informed 
a few days before at a mecting to which they 
were summoned, that they might be called 
on to “act” in Paris; whereupon they solemnly 
embraced, in token of readiness to fulfil the 
duty required of them. 


THE PROCLAMATIONS OF DECEMBER 2ND. 


Thus, then, having made sure of the co- 
operation of the gist the President launched 
the bolt he had artfully prepared to shatter 
the liberties of France, and pull down the 
Constitution which less than three years 
before he had solemnly sworn to defend. 
From the midnight conference at the 
Elysée, Colonel Beville, an aide-de-camp 
of the President, was despatched with a 
packet of papers to the state printing- 
office, the director of which institution, M. 
St. George, had been bought over by Louis 
Napoleon, <A large body of gendarmerie 
had besif-quietly collected, at dead of night, 
without “exciting suspicion or remark, and 


had surrounded the state printing-office; 


not one of the compositors assembled there 
as usual being allowed to aut the building. 
The papers brought by Colonel Beville con- 
tained some proclamations, of so startling a 
nature that it was not safe to let even one of 
the printers know their contents. Accordingly, 
the papers were cut up into small portions ; 
and compositors, closely guarded by a gen 
darme on each side, set up these fragments, 
which separately had no sense, but were 

jeced together afterwards, and emerged 

m the printing-office in the form of various 
addresses to the nation. 

The principal of these proclamations de- 
clared that the National Assembly was 
dissolved ; that universal suffrage was re- 
established, and the law of the 31st of May 
abrogated; and that a state of siege was 
established in the whole first military division, 
including Paris and twelve departments 
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surrounding it; that the Council of State 
was dissolved ; and that the Minister of the 
Interior was entrusted with the carrying out 
of the decree. It was dated from the Palace 
of the Elysée, December 2nd, 1851, and 
signed Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The President moreover declared that 
the Assembly was hatching conspiracies 
against him, and that it was his duty to 
baffle these conspiracies and uphold the 
Republic. 

The proclamation to the army was 
atrocious ; for it contained words especially 
calculated to stir up the ferocity of the 
military against the civil populationg and 
reads simply as a direct incentive to violence. 
The following words, especially, hardly admit 
of more than one construction : “ In 1830, as 
in 1848, they (the people) treated you as 
conquered men. After having disavowed 
your heroic disinterestedness, they disdained 
to consult your sympathies and your wishes, 
although you are the ¢/te of the nation. To- 
day, in this solemn moment, I desire that 
the army will make its voice heard.” And 
the army made its voice heard accord- 
ingly, in fusillade and massacre of unarmed 
citizens,—men, women, and children. 

The Mnunister of the Intenor who was 
entrusted with the carrying out of the Presi- 
dent’s decree was De Morny, who was now 
appointed to the Home Office ; the ministers 
who took no part in the conspiracy being 
dismissed. 


SEIZURE OF THE LEADING POLITICIANS ; 
THE ARMY IN PARIS. 


When the day dawned, the Parisians, as 
they turned out into the streets on their 
various business, read these proclamations 
in stupefied astonishment; but presently a 
rumour spread, of a measure taken by the 
conspirators of the Elysée, that threw all 
others into the shade by its audacity and its 
utter and wanton disregard of all law. In 
that fatal night Maupas had suddenly sum- 
moned a number of Commissaires of Police, 
to whom separate instructions were given, 
and who, accordingly, accompanied by police 
agents, proceeded in the early morning to 
arrest in their beds the most prominent 
members of the Assembly. These were con- 
veyed to various prisons, the majority of 
them being removed in the cellular vans used 
for the transport of ordinary thieves and law- 
breakers. Some were lodged in Mazas 
prison, others in the fortress of Vincennes. 
Amongst those seized and carried off into 
captivity were some of the foremost generals 
and statesmenin France : General Cavaignac, 
who had saved Paris in the insurrection of 
June 1848; Generals Changarnier, Bedeau, 
and Lamoriciére, Colonel Charras, with such 
statesmen as Thiers, Roger du Nord, Baze, 
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Miot, and others, to the number of almost | the confidence of the nation by maintaining 
eighty, nearly a score of them being membcrs | the Constitution to which I have sworn;” and 
of the Assembly and-therefore, according to | again in his second mes-1ge, on the 12th 
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foot, inviolable,—concerning which the Pre- | the Constitution involves faults and dangers, 
sident had written in his first message to ! you arc all free to make them known in the 
the Assembly less than two years before | face of the country ; I alone, bound by my 
(December 31st, 1849): “I willbe worthy of oath, will keep myself within the strict 
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limits it traces out tome.” Again, speaking 
on a public occasion, at the opening of a 
railway, he had alluded to the events that 
led to his incarceration in the fortress of 
Ham, and had unreservedly taken blame to 
himself for his hare-brained Boulogne enter- 
prise, saying : “‘ To-day, when by the election 
of the whole of France I have become the 
legitimate chief of this great nation, I cannot 
glorify myself on an imprisonment caused by 
an attack upon an established government.” 
And over and over again he had declared, 
that in view of the terrible evils inseparable 
from even the most justifiable of revolutions, 
he could hardly understand the audacity of 
the man who could take upon himself the 
terrible responsibility of a change. Every- 
where, and on all occasions, he had paraded 
his respect for the Constitution, and the para- 
mount duty imposed on the chief of the state 
of maintaining the order of things as by law 
established. No wonder, then, that the 
people steed bewi and indignant before 
this extraordinary commentary on those 
reiterated assurances of good faith. 

The assembled in Paris were set in 
motion early in the morning, in expectation of 
the excite:ncnt these things might be expected 
to cause. As five o’clock sounded from the 
cupola of the Invalides, the troops in barracks 
there were aroused, and ordered quietly to 
take their arms. At the same hour the 
various regiments in different parts of the 
capital received the same order. The object 
of this early movement was twofold,—partly 
the would be required to overawe 
Paris, amd enforce the deciee closing the 
Assembly ; partly, in case thinzs went wrong, 
to provide for the safety of the plottcrs at the 
Elysée. The latter duty was assigned 
especially to the cavalry, of whom a division 
under General Korte, and a brigade under 
Reybell, with an infantry brigade under 
General Canrobert, were stationed near 
the palace. Other infantry brigades were 
posted at various points, such as the Place 
de la Concorde, the Quai d’Orsay, and the 
Tuileries Gardens, under Generals Cotte, 
Forey, and Dulac, Somewhat later another 
eventuality was provided for. Three travelling 
carriages were kept in readiness, with horses 
harnessed, and postillions in waiting, ready 
to og roe nore Lge from the court- 
ya e Elysée. For a betrayed city, 
especially such a city as Paris, has been 
knowm 40 rise in fury against its betrayers ; 
ane sudden flight might be necessary, after 
all, 


Fokcrane CLosinc or THE ASSEMBLY ; 
ARREST OF MEMBERS. 


The projectors of the coup état evidently 
cou for success in a great measure upon 
the bewilderment of the Parisians, who would 





be very imperfectly aware of the real state of 
affairs; the news rs, which would have 
informed them, being promptly seized and 
stopped. Another hope was in the unpopu- 
larity of the Assembly ; for the workmen of 
Paris looked somewhat suspiciously upon re- 
presentatives paid for service at the rate of 
a pound sterling a day ; and were as likely 
to take part against as with “‘ les vignt-cing 
Jrancs, if properly manipulated, and especially 
if dazzled with anything like a Napoleonic 
spectacle ; and thus it was that the famous 
ride through Paris was undertaken, to which 
allusion has been made; and which in itself 
fellas flat as the Strasburg and Boulogne 
attempts. 

A point of great importance was the 
closing of the Assembly ; for this could hardly 
be expected to go off without opposition on 
the part of the ejected members. At this 
parody of the 18th of Brumaire the President 
took care not to be present, warned, perhaps, 
by his experiences of the parodies of the return 
from Elba. The space outside the Hall of 
the National Assembly was occupied by 
several regiments of troops. From an early 
hour the deputies began to arrive; in high 
indignation at the arrests that had been made, 
and anxious that a sitting should commence 
at once. But this was exactly the thing that 
Dupin, the president, appeared anxious to 
avoid. In the morning, when one of the 
deputies had come to him with the astound- 
ing news, and had conjured him immediately 
to summon the representatives at their 
houses, he had replied that he could not see 
the urgency of the case; and now, when an 
impatient deputy asked him why the Assembly 
was not yet convoked, seeing what things 
were being perpetrated, he rephed with a 
shrug of the shoulders that there was nothing 
to be done. There was no mistaking the 
purport of this answer. M. Dupin was 
thoroughly frightened, and would do nothing. 
His colleagues understood him. “ That’s 
enough,” was the observation of M_ de 
Rességnier ; and Eugéne Sue added ;: “It’s 
too much.” By eight o’clock a formidable 
force had invested legislative palace, all 
the avenues of being guarded, and 
the doors closed. But a little entrance, called 
the Porte Noire, in the Rue de Bourgogne, 
had been left open by accident or design 
until twelve o'clock, though the street was 
crowded with troops ; and various representa- 
tives m to pass through it into the 
Hall of Assembly. In the great avenue of the 
Champs Elysées several cavalry regiments 
werc posted. 

It has been well said, that for once the 
Assembly was thoroughly unanimous in the 
feeling of profound indignation and contempt 
at the unworthy statetrick played by Louis 
Napoleon and his accomplices. The num- 
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ber of armed men who were | apni 
invading the interjry, as they had already 
occupied the precincts of the palace, increased 
every minute; and the deputies felt sure that 
the nefarious game was being played against 
the republic, while they were wasting time, 
and that not a moment was to be lost. They 
sought Dupin, their “ official man,” whose 
presence was necessary to give full legal 
force to their deliberations ; but that prudent 
rsonage was nowhere to be found. He 
ad consulted his own safety, and had dis- 
played the better part of valour by creeping 
away at the first opportunity; and while 
conjecture was still busy as to the cause of 
his absence the door of the room opened, and 
an officer in uniform entered, and summoned 
the deputies to leave their own hall. 

His demand was met with a shout of in- 
dignant refusal ; and he retired. But presently 
a company of the “ gendarmerie mobile,” led 
on by acaptain with his sword drawn, ap- 
peared in the hall to which the sixty repre- 
sentatives present had betaken themselves. 
The resolute protest made by the deputics at 
this lawless intrusion seemed to stagger the 
soldiers for a moment ; but the commanding 
officer, after announcing to the deputies that 
he had orders to desire them to withdraw, 
and, in case of their refusal, to expel them, 
proceeded, on the arrival of a fresh detach- 
ment, to put this order in force in the most 
literal manner, turning the representatives of 
the people out of their hall by violence, with 
brutal roughness and blows. Twelve of them, 
who were most energetic in their protests, 
were carried away prisoners. The rest were 
pushed into the street through the different 
doors. 


CLOSING OF THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 


Meanwhile a commissary of police had 
been despatched with a detachment of 
thirty-five municipal guards to the High Court 
of Justice, which was dispersed in the same 
unceremonious fashion, the judges being 
threatened with arrest if they hesitated to 
obey. And, yielding to the peremptory sum- 
mons, the court broke up, after passing a 
decree of impeachment to be served upon the 
President of the Republic. 

The members of the Assembly, driven from 
their hall, betook themselves to the mayor- 
akhy of the roth arrondissement. There, 
amid a passionate storm of indignation, 
under the leadership of the famous advocate 
Berryer, they decreed the deposition of the 
President, Louis Napoleon; and by a second 
decree pronounced every one guilty of a 
crime who had interfered with the inviola- 
bility of the Assembly, and peremptorily 
demanded that the imprisoned members 
should be set at liberty. While this was 
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going on, a battalion of Chasseurs de Vincen- 
nes had been quietly marched into the 
garden of the mayoralty. Again the deputies . 
were ordered to disperse. They refused, 
declaring they would yield only to physical 
force ; whereupon they were marched off, to 
the number of more than two hundred, as 
prisoners, between the Chasseurs de Vincen- 
nes. Itisa significant fact that the courtyard 
of the mayoralty was afterwards found strewn 
with broken wine bottles; and there is 
abundant evidence that on this occasion, as 
well as during the more tragic scenes that 
followed, the soldiers were under the influence 
of drink ; many of them being in a stupidly 
heavy condition, others fierce and brutal, and 
nearly all incapable of listening to reasoning, 
or of anything but a stolid obedience to any 
one who wore an epaulet. 


THE ASSEMBLY CARRIED AWAY CAPTIVE. 


As the members of the Assembly emerged 
in the courtyard as prisoners, the National 
Guards on duty presented arms, and cried: 
“Long live the Assembly! Long live the 
representatives of the people!” They were 
at once disarmed by the Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes. And then the march of the French 
Parliament, led captive through the streets 
of Paris, began. It 1s said that the first 
intention of those who ordered their arrest 
had been to lodge the representatives in the 
prison of Mazas; but if so, the order was 
countermanded ; and, indeed, it would have 
been a venturesome thing to parade such a 
sight in broad daylight, in the eyes of the 
numerous and excitable inhabitants of the 
streets between the mayoralty of the roth 
arrondissement and Mazas. The barracks 
of the Quay D’Orsay presented a convenient 
domicile for lodging the captives; and thither, 
accordingly, the procession took its way, 
reaching its destination at about half-past 
three in the afternoon. 

On their way they nad encountered sym- 
pathizing glances, and here and there had 
been saluted with encouraging cries ; but the 
general aspect of the spectators was one of 
blank astonishment as they thus saw the 
representatives of French liberty marched off 
in the custody of soldiers. The French are 
accustomed to act in massés, under leaders 
in whom they have confidence, and whom, at 
a crisis, they implicitly obey; and the sinister 
ingenuity of the plotters of the coup d'état 
had taken care that the accredited leaders of 
the people, those to whom the nation could 
have turned with faith and strong belief at a 
time when its liberties were invaded,—men 
like Cavaignac, Thiers, and others,—should 
be safely under lock and key, before the 
great blow against the liberty and honour of 
France was struck. 
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THE PRISONERS AND THE CELLULAR VANS; 
MAZAS AND VINCENNES. 


When the prisoners had been safely Ge- 
posited in the barrack square, they were left 
to themselves for a time, and walked to and 
fro, discussing the situation. Community of 
misfortune is a great peacemaker; and the 
members of the “right ” and “left,” bitter 
oppencas until then, fraternised and ex- 
changed vee with great cordiality. The 
number of the prisoners had been increased 
during their march by several members who 
joined them voluntarily ; and they now met 
those who had been taken prisoners in the 
morning, so that they amounted to more than 
two hundred and thirty. They had among 
them the illustrious writer De Tocqueville, 
Thouret, Casimir, Perier, Berryer the advo- 
cate, Sainte-Beuve, and. many other men of 
high standing and reputation. They put the 
best face possible onthcir position, jested with 
one another on the strange fortune that had 
brought them together as prisoners, managed 
to procure a dinner bya general subscription 
from the neighbouring Café D’Orsay, and 
prcnatre to sleep in the large comfortless 

arrack-rooms on the upper storey. But a 
further indignity was instore for them. At 
ten o'clock that night there came rolling into 
the courtyard a prisoncr’s van, surrounded by 
an escort of gaolers, carrying torches. A 
squadron of lancers then entered the court, 
and drew up in line. Other similar vehicles 
arrived at a later hour ; and in these cellular 
vans, and in a supplementary omnibus, the 
representatives of the people were driven 
away in batches ; some to Vincennes, others 
to Mazas, and the rest to Mont Valérien. 
A more cynically insulting proceeding it 
would be difficult to imagine. At Mazas, 
especially, the imprisoned representatives 
were treated like the robbers among whom 
they were incarcerated; threatened and 
browbeaten by the gaolers, and fed on the 
nauseous prison diet that they could scarcely 
swallow. 


STATE OF PARIS; DISCOURAGEMENT ; 
COMMITTEE OF RESISTANCE, 


It might be supposed that here was pro- 
vocation enough to urge a far less inflamma- 
ble population than that of Paris to insu: rec- 
tion; but the Parsians were not in a 
humour, or, indeed, in a condition, to win 
their cause by fighting. The ablest and 
fiercest barricade men had penshed in the 
tremendous struggle of June 1848, or had 
been transported, or, at any rate, disaimed, 
after the defeat of that formidable rising ; 
and those who remained were unable to act 
for want of leaders ; for amongéthe arrests 
made on the night of the ist December had 
been included Barbés and the chief democratic 
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and socialist leaders. Moreover, there had 
been a widespread terror of the “spectre 
rouge,” among the more respectable of the 
lower and the whole of the middle class 
community, who were rather inclined, in spite 
of the indignation awakened by the pro- 
ceedings of the President and his accomplices, 
rather to bear those ills they had than fly to 
others that they knew not of ; especially as the 
very extravagance of illegality in the acts 
committed by the knot of conspirators at the 
Elysée seemed a guarantee that such a power 
could not last long. Some kind of armed 
opposition, however, was organised. The 
celebrated Victor Hugo, Baudin, Schceelcher, 
Duval, Malardier, and other members of the 
constituent Assembly who had _ escaped 
imprisonment, formed themselves into a 
committce of resistance, and attempted to 
bring about a rising in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine ; but they found the people, though 
favourably inclined to their cause, not ripe 
for resistance. A barricade was indeed con- 
structed in the Rue St. Marguerite, but it was 
slight and weak, and utterly inadequate to 
stand against an attack by regular troops. 
Baudin made a heroic but hopeless attempt 
to influence the soldiery by moral force and 
the sense of right. With six other deputies, 
all wearing scarves to show that they were 
members of the Assembly, he advanced to 
meet the si harap column of infantry, 
waving in his hand a copy of the book of the 
Constitution of 1848 ; and began to harangue 
the soldiers on the duty of obeying the law. 
For a moment they were staggered by his 
extreme boldness and heroic contempt of 
danger ; but presently, ata word or sign from 
the officer 1n command, the soldiers fired a 
volicy, and Baudin fell dead. They then 
charged nght through the row of deputies, 
who were thrown down, and the barricade 
was taken within a few minutes. 


FAILURE OF THE STRUGGLE. 


Proclamations were issued by the com- 
mittee of resistance, declaring Louis Napoleon 
a traitor, outlawing him, and calling on all 
good citizens to support thelaw. Barricades 
were erected in the streets between the 
Boulevard and the Hotel de Ville ; but they 
were not the old solid constructions of paving- 
stones of former days, for in many instances 
the strects had been lately macadamized ; 
and overturned carriages, omnibuses, rail- 
ings, and hoaidings, and a quantity of flimsy 
material were necessarily used. The number 
of men to defend these barricades, and the 
supply of guns and ammunition among the 
insuryents was also limited ; the troops had 
no difficulty in carrying the barricades when- 
ever they chose to charge. The absence of 
their leaders also damped the spirits of the 
Insurgents. It was a puny insurrection com- 
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arcd with that of June 1848, andin the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine it simply died out for 
want of support. The number of troops in 
and about Paris amounted, according to the 
tabular statement of Mauduit, a partisan of 
Louis Napoleon, to 48,000. The insurrec- 
tion was confined to one quarter of the city, 
upon which troops could easily converge 
from various points. During part of the 3rd 
of December, and the morning of the 4th, 
the troops maintained an almost passive 
attitude. The men who erected the barri- 
cades were too weak in number to occupy 
the houses around, and thus lost one of the 
strongest points of street fighting. After a 
truce the troops withdrew, and made no effort 
to hold the barricades they had taken, or to 
prevent their reconstruction. This seem- 
ingly unaccountable conduct loses its strange- 
ness when looked at in the light of the 
horrible event of the afternoon of the 4th of 
December, and can only be explained as 
part of a settled plan to deal with the up- 
holders of the republic, and, indeed, with the 
Parisians generally, in a new and unheard of 
fashion, It is impossible to avoid the sus- 
Picion that the massacre with which the day’s 
proceedings te1minated was premeditated. 


PROCFEDINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT; DIs- 
CONTENT MET BY A CAVALRY CHARGE, 


From the early morning notices had been 
placarded by order of the government, setting 
forththat any one found witharms 1n his hands, 
upon, around, or in the neighbourhood of a 
barricade, would at once be shot; that any one 
found attempting to reconstruct a barricade 
would be instantly shot. Another placard 
declared that all groups or crowds of citizens, 
of whatever nature they might be, would be 
dispersed at once by force, wethout summons. 

The barricade fighting, it has been said, 
was confined to one quarter of Paris: the 
Boulevards were free; and at about one 
o'clock on the 4th of December they were 
suddenly occupied throughout their entire 
length by cavalry and infantry; almost an 
entire division, consisting of the five brigades 
of Cotte, Bourgon, Canrobert, Dulac, and 
Reibell, being present, to the number of 
16,400 men, extending from the Rue de la 
Paris to the Faubourg Poissonicre. Each 
brigade was accompanied by its battery of 
artillery. A great crowd on the sidewalks 
and at the windows gazed with astonishment 
upon this enormous concourse ofthe military. 
According to one witness, the men were 
talking and laughing ; several, including an 
old officer used to their ways and appearance, 
declared that they were intoxicated. 

The people were dissatisfied with the aspect 
of things ; and, indeed, it 1s considered that 
the President and his companions at the 


isolation in which they were left. It seemed 
to dawn on the Parisians that their position 
was humiliating. Cries were raised of “A 
bas Louts Bonaparte! Vive la République!” 
and even the insulting words, “4 das 
Soulougue /” were heard. An officer is re- 
ported to have remarked, “ Ceci va tourner a 
la charcuterie” (This will turn to butcher’s 
work). What was the temper of the troops 
and their officers will be seen in the following 
incident, whose occurrence has been vouched 
for by Captain Mauduit, the apologist of the 
coup @état, who complacently adds that 
“a good number of them remained on the 
field ; it was the affair of an instant.” 

This affair of an instant was the follow- 
ing:—When the first regiment of Lancers, 
under the command of Colonel Rochefort, 
came on the scene, a, number of the inhabi- 
tants of the quarter,—merchants, artists, 
journalists, men and women, some of the 
latter leading young children by the hand,— 
covered the asphalte of the Boulevard. As 
the regiment went by, cries were raised of 
“ Vive la Constitution / Vivelalot! Vive 
la Republique /” and at this entirely legal 
cry from the crowd—the narrator tells us, 
and he is confirmed by Captain Mauduit— 
the Colonel rode into the middle of the 
group, across the chairs placed on the pave- 
ment; the lancers followed him, and men, 
women, and children were sabred indis- 
criminately, Such was Captain Mauduit’s 
“affair of an instant,’—a sinister token of the 
greater calamity that was immediately to 
happen. 

THE MASSACRE ON THE BOULEVARDS, 


Near the Gymnnase the..tre a little barri- 
cade, formed chiefly of planks and scenery 
taken from the theatre, and occupied by 
some twenty men, had been erected. The 
head of the column of troops was turned 
towards this little barricade. The vast 
mass of troops stretched away westward 
along the Boulevard to the Madeleine; and 
on the southern pavement a great crowd had 
assembled, a very ordinary crowd of men, 
woinen, and children, looking at the military 
spectacle, and many of them no doubt won- 
dering what so imposing a display of forces 
could mean ; for though a few languid shots 
were exchanged with the barricade at the 
Gymnase, all along the western line there 
was no sign of an enemy against whom the 
troops could have to contend. Accordingly 
not only was the Boulevard itself covered 
with spectators, but all the windows of the 
houses were crowded with heads, looking 
down at the strange spectacle. 

Suddenly, at a little after three o’clock, a 
shot was fire@near the corner of the Rue du 
Sentier. Some witnesses declare it came 


Elysée were seriously disconcerted at the | from a soldier, who fired straight up into the 
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air, and that it was a signal; others affirm 
that it was a pistol shot from one of the 
houses. Be this as it may, so much is 
certain, that at the firing of this shot the 
whole line of soldiers along the entire length 
of the Boulevard faced towards the south — 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery,—and com- 
menced firing furiously upon the unarmed 
crowd who thronged the pavement; “and 
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thus,” says a contemporary account, “ sud- 
denly, without a motive, withoud summons, 
as the atrocious placards of the morning had 
announced, from the Gymnase to the Chinese 
baths, along the whole length of the richest, 
and liveliest, and most joyous boulevard of 
Paris, a butchery began.” In its utter want 
of cause, its fierce brutality, and its prolonga- 
tion, where not a shadow of resistance was to 
be overcome, this Boulevard massacre of the 
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CALHeDRAL OF Notre Do as, PARIS. 





4th of December stands alone, even in the 
history of Parisian revolutions. 

A horrible fury of drunkenness and slaugh- 
ter seemed to haye taken possession of the 
soldiers. They fired and loaded and fired 
again on the crowd that fled in wild terror; 
they pointed their guns at the windows, and 
fired into the houses killing numbers within 
the rooms,—people who had never even gone 
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out from their homes; as is attested by the 
evidence of an English officer who, with his 
wife, narrowly escaped death in this manner. 
Among the heaps of dead were found young 
men with cigars in their mouths and light 
walking canes in their hands, ladies in velvet 
dresscs, clerks carrying business letters, 
cheques, and bills. A passer-by, who rushed 
with about fifty others into a wineshop for 
refuge when the firing first began, states 
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some particulars concerning his companions 
in misfortune, which will give an idea of the 
kind of crowd upon Which the troops con- 
tinued to pour a hail of bullets for half an 
hour, until the last wretch who failed to gain 
a harbour of refuge had ceased to move or 
groan. There were women among the horri- 
fed group in the wineshop, two of whom 
had just been purchasing provisions for their 
dinner ; a little clerk despatched on an 
errand by his master; some speculators from 
the Exchange and other men of business ; 
some workmen, hardly any of them in their 
working blouses. One of those poor fellows 
was almost mad with grief; he had been 
returning with his wife to dine with his family 
at the Faubourg Montmartre, when at the 
first discharge both he and his wife fell. The 
husband contrived to pick himself up, and was 
dragged by pitying hands into the wineshop ; 
but the poor wife was killed. The despair 
of the husband was terrible, and he could 
hardly be withheld from rushing out into the 
hail of bullets in the street in search of her. 
He was afterwards arrested and transported 
to Cayenne for uttering threats against the 
President. 


DETAILS OF THE MASSACRE; SLAUGHTER 
OF NON-COMBATANTS., 


Various witnesses have given particulars 
as to the extent and duration of the massacre. 
The testimony of all of them coincides in 
certain particulars, namely. as to the entirely 
unexpected nature of the attack, the long 
extent of the line of boulevards on which 
it was effected, and its completely indiscri- 
minate nature. “ Words cannot give an 
adequate idea of such an act of barbarism,” 
says an eye-witness ; and he goes on to tell 
how he saw shots fired “by thousands” on 
inoffensive people, without the shghtest 
necessity. Another describes the doubtful 
shot as having been fired in the air, as 
might be seen by the smoke rising perpen- 
dicularly ; whereupon, as on a given signal, 
the firing and the bayonet charges on the 
people commenced. One man, who took 
refuge in a gateway in the Rue Taitbout, 
and who saw a woman shot dead within ten 
paces of him, declares emphatically that 
there were neither insurgents nor barricades 
to be seen,—nothing, he says, but “ hunters 
and flying game.” Another witness uses 
almost the same term, declaring that the 
soldiers lay in wait for passing citizens -at 
the corners of the streets, like sportsmen 
stalking game, and fired at the wounded 
who raised themselves on their hands and 
knees and attempted to crawl away. The 
soldiers fired down gratings into the cellars 
where the inhabitants of many houses had 
taken refuge. Until nightfall the cannonade 
and the fire of musketry continued. Some 


houses, like the Sallandronze warehouse, 
were completely gutted. The men could 
no longer be restrained by their officers, who, 
in some instances, sought in vain to mode- 
rate their rage; they seemed drunk with 
fury and cruelty. Some of them made bets 
with their comrades that they would hit a 
certain man or woman flying across an open 
place. A roar of laughter arose each time 
one of these horrible wagers was won. One 
woman was found dead with a loaf of bread 
under her arm. A printer's boy dragged 
himself into an entry to die, with the proof- 
sheet he was carrying still grasped in his 
hand. A poor streetseller of lemonade, with 
his tin fountain on his back; an errand boy 
of thirteen deliberately put up and shot, in 
spite of his childish appeal for mercy; an 
old white-haired man, with an umbrella in 
his hand, were among the “cnemies” shot 
down by the soldiery. ‘The lesson given to 
them had borne good fruit,—they were 
quite ready to revenge the insults of 1830 
and 1848; and, among other achievements, 
signalised themselves by entering a dozen 
houses of the “ Bedouins,” under pretext that 
that there had been shots fired from the 
windows, and bayoneting every one of the 
inmates. 

The soldiers killed for the sake of killing. 
One who saw the dead removed for burial, 
declared that they lay in heaps—men, women, 
and children ; blouses and broad-cloth mixed 
in indescribable confusion ; heads, arms, and 
legs all mingled together. The streets were 
literally running with blood ; and each of the 
young trees, round which hollows had been 
aug to retain the water, stood in a gory pool. 

That night the troops bivouacked on the 
Boulevards, by the light of huge watch fires. 
There is good evidence, also, that distributions 
of money, generally at the rate of ten francs 

er man, were made to the troops in acknow- 
edgment of their exertions. “ The officers 
were breaking open rouleaux of Louis like 
sticks of chocolate,” says an eye-witness. 
There were drinking and carousing and 
singing of songs among the bivouacs,—while 
mournful women were searching with lanterns 
among the heaps of corpses for lost husbands, 
brothers, and sons, 


THE SUCCESS OF THE CouP D’ETAT; THE 
PLEBISCITE. 


With the massacre, the success of the coup 
a’état was secured. Paris was petrified with 
horror at first; then the feeling seemed that 
of a frightened child, mingled with a strange 
puerile curiosity. The city was full of bearers 
carrying away corpses from the hospitals and 
the places to which they had been taken 
when the blood-stained streets were cleared 
of the heaps of dead; and yct the people 
were out again, looking with greedy curiosity 
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at the traces of the carnage,—standing in 
gaping groups in front of houses shattered by 
cannon balls,—putting their fingers in the 
pools of blood,—pointing out to each other the 
traces which showed where wounded wretches 
had dragged themselves along the pavement 
in search of some corner where they might 
sink down and die in peace. The committee 
of defence made some spasmodic efforts on 
the morning of the 5th to keep up the resist- 
ance, but it was useless ; a barricade or two 
was still defended for a time by a few indo- 
mitable workmen ; but Paris would not rise,— 
it was cowed by the atrocities that had been 
committed. ‘he men of the Elysée had 
their way; and Louis Napoleon could make 
his preparations at leisure for the farce called 
a “ plébiscite,” which was to raise him 
permanently to the supreme power by “the 
will of the French nation§,-a nation to whose 
provinces De Morny had sent despatches 
announcing that the National Assembly had 
been dissolved amid general division,— before 
the policemen commissioned to arrest the 
members had fulhlled their sorry task. 


TESTIMONY OF AN IMPARTIAL WITNESS ; 
PuBLic FFELING IN ENGLAND, # 


A gentleman, who has since won for him- 
self an eminent position in literature, Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, then a young man, 
happened to arrive in Paris just at the time 
when the coup détat was in full operation. 
He came upon it quite unexpectedly, and 
gave a powerful and graphic account of 
what he saw and heard in Charles Dickens’s 
Household Words, under the expressive 
heading, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and 
Musketry.” His account was written, it must 
beremembered, whilethe impression produced 
by these scenes was still fresh in his memory, 
for the occurrences described were not a 
fortnight old. He walked through Paris on 
the day after the massacre, and this is what 
he says about it :—‘‘ With the merits or de- 
merits of the struggle I have nothing to do. 
But I saw the horrible brutality and ferocity 
of this ruthless soldiery. I saw them burst- 
ing into shops to search for arms or fugitives, 
dragging the inmates forth like sheep from 
a slaughter-house, smashing the furniture 
and windows, I saw them, when making a 
passage for a convoy of prisoners, or a 
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waggonful of wounded, strike wantonly at 
the bystanders with the butt ends of their 
muskets, and thrust at them with their 
bayonets. .. . So much for what I saw. I 
know, as far as a man can know from trust- 
worthy persons, from eye-witnesses, from 
patent and notorious report, that the military, 
who are now the sole and supreme masters 
of that unhappy city and country, have been 
perpetrating most frightful barbarities since 
the riots were over. I know that from the 
Thursday I arrived to the Thursday I left 
Paris they were daily shooting their prisoners 
in cold blood. . . . I know that in the Champ 
de Mars one hundred and fifty-six men were 
executed; and I Aeard one horrible story (so 
horrible that I can scarcely credit it) that a 
batch of prisoners were tied together with 
ropes, like a faggot of wood, and that the 
struggling mass was fired into until not a 
limb moved nor a groan was uttered. I 
know—and my informant was a clerk in the 
office of the Ministry of War—that the official 
return of insurgents killed was ¢wo thousand 
and seven, and of soldiers fifteen. Rather 
long odds !” 

In England the news of these things 
created a profound sensation; the feeling 
was everywhere one of indignation and horror, 
and the Englhsh newspapers spoke out in 
such frank fashion that they were promptly 
prohibited in France. The Queen wrote 
immediately to the Prime Minister, Lord 
John Russell, to desire that nothing might 
be said by the Government that could by 
any means be made to assume an appearance 
of approval of the coup a’état; and Lord 
Palmerston, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who had indiscreetly used some phrases that 
weie interpreted by the French ambassador, 
Count Walewski, as expressions of concur- 
rence in the course adopted by the President, 
and by him reported to the French Minister, 
M. Turgot, was dismissed from his post. At 
a later period England acknowledged in the 
Emperor of the French a faithful and friendly 
ally; but the means by which he attained to 
power were never forgotten, and especially 
came back to remembrance after that fatal 
day of Sedan, where, amid a scene of slaughter, 
he lost the throne to which he had mounted 
by bloodshed and wrong. 

H. W. D. 
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THE STORY OF ‘A GREAT REVIVAL. 
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GREAT MOVEMENTS AND REACTION. 


T is giving expression to a truism to 
say, that many of those popular 
movements which have redounded 
in blessing to mankind, have come 

as reactions against what could no longer be 
assively endured ; the tide having marked 

its lowest ebb would not remain stationary, 
but rather began to return towards those 
high-water marks which had been frequently 
touched in other days. This was so at the 
dawn of the Reformation ; the cup of papal 
iniquity was full ; and having in the printing- 
press an engine of new power to work with, 
one true man, as it were, had it in his power 
literally to chase a thousand enemies of the 
right, and so to set in motion the inevitable 
reaction against priestcraft and tyranny. It 
was so at the Revolution of 1688; the 
dreary and forbidding political outlook was 
at once the darkest hour of night and the 
hour before the dawn. By a_ beneficent 
law, evils are thus made to bring their 
own correctives, while in the end the re- 
presentatives of wrong and of oppression, 
against their personal will and design, de- 

t their own purposes. There is, of course, 
considerable danger incurred when the 





leaders in a nationalmovement are themselves 
too low down in the mire, or are too blinded 
by class prejudices, to see clearly in what the 
cure for grievances consists, and thus to 
realize what a suffering people really require 
for their elevation. The risks and penalties 
referred to were painfully exemplified during 
the course of that French Revolution which 
alarmed and threatened Europe in the very 
days when our own more favoured country 
was beginning to taste of the grateful fruits 
resulting from the seed-sowing of the Metho- 
dist pioneers. France passed through an 
ordeal of blood and fire such as might have 
fallen to the lot of England, had not a 
determined band of religious and moral 
reformers been raised up to draw into the 
fold of the Church those classes of the people 
who were becoming dangerous to the State, 
in proportion to their ignorance and lawless- 
ness in daily life. 


ENGLAND UNDER GEORGE II. 


The triumph of the Protestant Succession 
was really ensured in 1688, as the outcome 
of the Revolution; but nevertheless the 
enemies of Popery manifested joy both 
unfeigned and deep, when, about a quarter of 
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a century later, the heir of the House of 
Brunswick quietly took possesston of the 
crown. The friends of order and of true reli- 
ion regarded this transition as one of those 
Floodlecs revolutions which reveal the hand 
of God in history, and no right-minded 
person will be prepared to challenge their 
conclusion. It is true that the roseal pro- 
mises of better days which had seemed to 
tinge the horizon of the Revolution had not 
been fulfilled ; but there was at least an augury 
of good in the bare fact that the machinations 
of the enemy were defeated. Though neither 
George I. nor his successor was a pattern of 
Christian propriety, they were both repre- 
sentatives of those principles of civil and 
religious liberty which were dear to the 
English people, and beneath the ascendency 
of which true progress can alone be made. 

Still, as years passed by, it was found that 
the mere profession of Protestanism and 
nothing else was not more promising than 
trusting for fruit to a sapless and dead tree. 
The Reformation, hailed in England as a 
mighty deliverance, soon struck its roots deep 
in the national affection, and the history of 
the early and later Puritans is in itsclf the 
history of a great revival following close upon 
the receding darkness of Popery. When, 
however, the Puritans passed away, they left 
no successors; and the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century were a time of religious 
deadness, of moral and political corruption 
such as could not easily be paralleled in the 
annals of our country. In the fourth decade 
of the century, under George II., progress 
was indeed made, but it was a progress from 
bad to worse ; the reaping was not worthy of 
the seed-sowing. 

In the palace, during two reigns, there had 
been domestic strife, the King and heir- 
apparent presenting a sorry example to the 
people by quarrelling with one another ; and 
while politicians, from the chief minister 
downwards, were commonly unscrupulous as 
regarded the means they used for accomplish- 
ing their purposes, the upper classes lived for 
themselves alone, indulging in sports as 
everyday pastimes which were less civilized 
than characteristic of the times. With the 
main roads too badly kept to admit of travel- 
ling with pleasure or even with safety, few 
persons knew much about the country beyond 
their own immediate locality ; but while those 
who ventured on a journey risked inconve- 
niences arising from accident and highway- 
men, those who remained behind lived in 
dread of the foot-pads and burglars who 
swarmed in the towns. Left to themselves, 
without day or Sunday schools, and without 
any effort being made by pastor or mission- 
ary to ameliorate their sadly degraded lot, 
the common people were then, in a sense we 
can hardly understand, the dangerous classes, 
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Drinking and debauchery had risen to such 
a height in 1736, that the Justices of Middle- 
sex petitioned Parliament to exercise its 
authority in checking the evil. In and about 
London there were 20,000 gin-shops, and 
day after day the newspapers recorded the , 
fate of persons who had died suddenly from 
over-drinking. Parliament passed a repres- 
sive measure, but the disease lay too deep 
for surface treatment; and thus the mob 
hooted their defiance at Government in the 
streets, subjected informers to a mud-bath 
in the gutters, and drank gin, as before, under 
fancy names. Then systematic smuggling 
was not only largely carried on, but was 
condoned by the public; and the fate of 
Porteous, at Edinburgh, was not only a 
specimen of popular lynching, it was an 
example of how an organized lawless mob 
could revenge itself on the Legislature. 
Daily becoming more estranged from mora- 
lity and religion, the common people showed 
in other pastimes than drinking the down- 
ward tendency of human nature when parted 
from the influence of the Gospel. Savage 
sports, such as would have found favour in a 
heathen amphitheatre, were chiefly in re- 
quest,—pugilistic combats, dog- and cock- 
fights, bull-baiting and rat-worrying ; while 
on secluded and dangerous parts of the coast 
demon-hke wreg§ers allured ships to de- 
struction for th@@ake of booty. The children 
of the poor, both in town and country, were 
born to a heritage of humiliation; even 
the commonplace things of civilization, now 
the birthnght of all who exemplify soberness 
and industry, were beyond theirreach. The 
picture drawn by Raikes, about a genera- 
tion later, of the noise and ribaldry with 
which the children of Gloucester filled the 
streets of that town during the Sunday hours, 
was no exaggeration. Gloucester was a very 
typical case ; what occurred there was similar 
to what happened in every town throughout 
England in the reign of George II. The 
churches and chapels were as ill-attended 
as the prisons were crowded; and on all 
hands there were longings for deliverance 
from the dominion of sin. 

The hterature of any period is undoubtedly 
a mirror which correctly reflects the people’s 
moral and religious life. The early part of 
the eighteenth century was something more 
than the Augustan age of English letters ; it 
represents the opening of a new epoch, when 
newspapers and periodicals began to exercise 
that influence on the popular mind which 
has now grown into one of the most potent 
forces of our modern civilization. When 
however, we come to look into the moral 
character of the writings chiefly in vogue, 
we find little reason for satisfaction. We 
retain admiration for the galaxy of brilliant 
stars such a'sAddison and Steele, Goldsmith, 
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and Johnson, who sought to wean people 
from the sensual and degrading; but these 
were hardly able to counteract the corrupt 
influence of Dryden and Congreve among 
poets, of Swift and Sterne in the Church, nor 
of the infidels Shaftesbury, Hobbs, and 
Bolingbroke, Gibbon and Hume, among 
philosophers and historians living and dead, 
whose books were widely circulated. The 
reaction against Puritanism was complete ; 
the era was one of moral and religious dead- 
ness without parallel since the Reformation. 


PIONEERS OF THE REVIVAL. 


Dark as the general outlook was, however, 
the picture had its light as well as shade, and 
here and there, scattered widely apart over the 
country, there were found hard-working, 
conscientious pastors, who lived faithful to 
their trust amid the general declension. 
Goldsmith, in the course of his many 
wanderings and romantic adventures, must 
have encountered a few such, or even his 
inventive genius would hardly have supplied 
materials for the charming portrayal of Dr. 
Primrose in “The Vicar of Wakefield.” To 

ass from fiction to fact, we have in a private 

tter of 1754, a picture of a Lancashire 
cle at home, which will in some 
measure help us to understand the times. 
‘I found him sitting at the Yedhd of a long 
square table,” remarks the anonymous 
correspondent. “such as is commonly used 
in this country by the lower class of people, 
dressed in a coarse blue frock trimmed with 
coarse horn buttons; a checked shirt, a 
leathern strap about his neck for a stock, a 
coarse apron, and a thick pair of great heavy 
wooden-soled shoes, plated with iron to 
preserve them, with a child upon his knee 
eating his breakfast.” In regard to himself 
this good man confessed that he was situated 
greatly to his satisfaction, while his people 
not only lived in “happy ignorance of the 
vices and follies of the age,” but were, as he 
believed and hoped, really sincere Christians. 

Among the names of those who were more 
widely known appear Watts and Doddridge, 
both of whom, after some exercise of caution, 
—they were entertaining a pet scheme of 
rae kr ee ie steadfast friends 
of the Revival. The best hymns of both 
these worthies are still as greatly prized as 
ever; and although the first was incapacitated 
by constitutional weakness from becoming 
a travelling propagandist, the other turned 
his college at Northampton into a centre of 
evangelical influence. In one of his letters 
to the Bishop of London, Doddridge intimates 
that nearly all the villages around North- 
ampton had some building licensed for 
religious services ; and the Doctor’s method 
was not only to preach himself when oppor- 
tunities offered, but to furnish students and 
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others with sermons, which were preached 
far and wide over the county. Then besides 
these there was the godly rector of Epworth 
himself, who was a blessing to his own im- 
mediate district. 

In a more humble way there were some 
few who imitated this procedure throughout 
the kingdom; they belonged to all ranks of 
life, so that the clear shining of the light, 
sometimes found in hall or cottage, seemed 
to be the more grateful on account of its 
rarity. There were also in the country at 
this time a large number of Huguenots, the 
families of those who had fled from France to 
escape the discipline of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
dragoons, and these were a gain in more 
senses than one. Then, as a compact body 
zealous in the Gospel cause, the Society of 
Friends was perhaps then even stronger in 
England than at present. Facts like these 
should not be overlooked ; for they are not 
only a silver lining to the sombre shade of 
the preceding section, they show that the 
active leaders of the Methodist Revival had, 
in spite of the forbidding general outlook, 
something more than a foundation of sand to 
build upon when they inaugurated their great 
movement. 


THE HOLY CLUB AT OXFORD. 


The general condition of society at the two 
great universities when George II. succeeded 
to the throne very naturally partook of the 
character of the age. [Each college was a 
rendezvous for young men of various social 
grades and aspirations, some students being 
as poor as Johnson and Whitefield, while 
others, as the scions of noble houses, were 
more desirous of the prestige which a name 
for learning would give than of any solid 
advantages arising from knowledge itself. 
Numbers, it is to be feared, knew much more 
about gaming and loose practices than of 
science, theology, or Christian morality, and 
were more thoroughly versed in the specious 
wit of Voltaire and Bolingbroke than in the 
inspired aphorisms of David and St. Paul. 
A virtuous, plodding youth, amid such sur- 
roundings was at once shunned and perse- 
cuted as a speckled bird; for with the ma- 
jority the maintenance of wine-parties at 
night, and a constantly diversified round of 
sports by day, was a far more serious life 
business than reading for examinations. To 
a few observant people the spectacle was sad, 
if not actually alarming ; for it seemed as if 
religion had failed even in her most favoured 
seats, Others were content to look on with 
more equanimity ; for though the universities 
were not schools of morality and religion, 
they were what they had been and would 
continue to be, so that young men must go 
through the ordeal others had passed renee 
before them, and take their chance. To such, 
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the Church of England was a good old insti- 
tution, worthy of respect and even affection ; 
but they very effectively wedded her to the 
world by hing against the indiscretion 
of being righteous overmuch. 

In such an age it was hardly to be expected 
that the reaction against the prevailing god- 
lessness and indifference would set in at 
Oxford ; but so it came to pass: in a quietly 
unobtrusive manner the great university 
became the cradle of the new Reformation. 
“In November 1729,” says John Wesley, 
“four young gentlemen of Oxford,—Mr. John 
Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln College; Mr. 
Charles Wesley, Student of Christchurch ; 
best Beg » Commoner of Christchurch ; 
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to spend some evenings in a week together 
in reading, chiefly the Greek Testament.” 
This little company was augmented from 
time to time by other sympathetic souls; 
and soon not only luxurious Oxford, but the 
whole of the judicious world outside, which 
prided itself in maintaining a seemly eo 
moderation, professed to be scandalize ae 
new departure from the old moorings. e 
school of supposed fanatics were called Bible- 
moths, or the Holy Club, and by others, on 
account of their regular habits, Methodists. 
es sarap ina ae like pet ny < vas 
:80 ue an rising, that peop an 
wear aiked eicand what theenthusiasts were; 
and the reply which came from one influential 
London newspaper was that, “Among their 
own party they pass for religious persons and 
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men of extraordinary parts; but they have 
the misfortune to be taken by all who have 
ever been in their company for madmen and 
fools.” Such language found its echo in the 
popular sentiment, although there were not 
wanting more impartial champions to take 
the other side. The authorities themselves 
were plea tolerant of the new religious 
order which had arisen,—a fact the more 
remarkable and commendable since about 
forty years later, half-a-dozen students of 
Edmund-hall, in Oxford, were expelled “ for 
holding Methodistical tenets, and taking 
upon them to pray, read, and expound the 
Scriptures, and sing hymnsina private house.” 

The truth is that the members of this so- 
called Holy Club were simply a coterie of 
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eargest young men who resolved to turn aside 
from the folly and dissipation of the age, 
while they strictly adhered to the discipline 
of the Established Church. An hour in the 
morning, and another hour on retiring for the 
night, they gave to private ho ; they took 
the communion wee y at Christchurch ; they 
strove after every Christian grace; fasted on 
Wednesdays and Fridays; and missed no 
opportunities of attending payers and ser- 
mons. It was easy to call them enthusiasts, 
—and at the outset there probably was a 
mixture of Pharisaism in their profession,— 
ut it was harder to gainsay their extra- 
ordinary self-denial in pursuing daily rounds 
of charity, such as more easy-going istians 
had neglected. In those days the prisons of 
England were so notoriously bad, that per- 
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sons whose nerves were equal to witnessin 
revolting scenes were np‘ exempt from ris 
of fever when they invaded the precincts of 
a common prison; but fears likely to deter 
weaker people weighed lighter than feathers 
with the members of the Holy Club. Ona 
certain day during the summer of 1730, 
William Morgan called at the castle to see 
a malefactor who was to be hanged for killing 
his wife, when, to quote John Wesley’s words, 
“‘ from the talk he had with one of the debtors, 
he verily believed it would do much good if 
any one would be at the pains of now and 
then speaking with them.” Cordially falling 
in with this new idea, John and Charles 
Wesley next turned attention to the prisoners, 
whether poor debtors or criminals; and 
once fanned, the flame of their charity soon 
extended to other classes. While the com- 
mon beggars encountered in daily walks were 
not overlooked, they began to teach the 
children of indigent cottagers, and even 
extended their solicitude to paupers in the 
workhouse. 

The names of some who early joined this 
singular fraternity are now forgotten, but one 
ortwo besides the brothers Wesley and George 
Whitefield are still remembered. Robert 
Kirkham was attracted from a life of jollity, 
and it is said that his fair and gifted sister 
Betsy was nearly becoming the wife of the 
founder of Methodism. Charles Morgan 
relinquished libertine ways to join the club ; 
and his unfortunate brother William, who 
lost his reason, was falsely pointed at asa 
victim of enthusiasm. John Clayton, who 
till the last remained a strict and formal 
Churchman, was complicated in the rising on 
behalf of the Stuarts in 1745. Benjamin 
Ingham ultimately joined the Moravians, and 
married Lady Margaret, sister-in-law of the 
Countess of Huntingdon. John Gambold 
also joined the Moravians, thus becoming 
associated with the erratic Zinzendorf. Better 
known than any of these Ned aba Hervey, 
who after leaving -Oxford and getting clear 
of the Pharisaic notions he had imbibed at 
the University, served for three years as 
curate at Bideford, thence removing to 
Weston Flavel to serve in the church under 
his father, whom he finally succeeded. 

Though his soul was lodged in one of the 
most fragile of bodies, Hervey was next to 
the Wesle s the most popular author of 
the Revival ; and even as a preacher in his 
two Northamptonshire parishes he did very 
effective service; he was regarded as a clear- 
shining star in the surrounding darkness, and 
his flock looked up to him with reverent 
affection. At this time of day his laboured 

diloquent style is not what would take 

old of the educated classes ; but for more 
han one generation his “ Meditations” and 
kindred works were among the best read 








religious books in England. In private life 
he was among the most amiable of men, and 
notwithstanding the physical weakness which 
afflicted him, one of the most hard-worki 
of pastors of that dead age in which his lot 
was cast. There can be no doubt that the 
influence of his pen in the great cause of 
Methodism was as extensive as it was bene- 
ficent. One of the most singular of his private 
letters was one he addressed to the once 
famous master of the ceremonies who reigned 
at Bath with sovereign sway over the fashion- 
able world. Alluding to a case of too late 
repentance which had come beneath his 
own notice, Hervey proceeded to draw a 
comparison. “I remembered you, sir,” wrote 
the curate in that pointed style of which he 
was a master; “for I discerned too near an 
agreement and correspondence between the 
deceased and yourself. ‘They are alike,’ 
said I, ‘in their ways, and what shall hinder 
them from being alike in their end ?’” What 
may have been the influence of this warning 
on a hardened gamester and man of the 
world like Beau Nash cannot be told; but 
the autocrat of fashion paid the writer the 
high compliment of never during life parting 
with the letter. 

Such were the members of the Holy Club, 
some of whom never renounced the strait- 
laced sacerdotalism of early days, while 
others advanced to the very front rank among 
English teachers and reformers of the people. 
Many old enemies, as time went on, modified 
or abandoned deep-rooted prejudices, Even 
Dr. Johnson, who was reared in a Jacobitical 
home, acknowledged that the Methodists had 
done some good; they had spread religious im- 
pressions among the vulgar part of mankind.” 
In his last days the ph, kensig lexicogra- 
pher, by accepting the truth as preached b 
Whitefield, became a Methodist himself ; 
and that gratifying fact is perhaps the best 
commentary on the above gracious conces- 
sion, 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD’S EARLY DAYS. 


As the first of those innovators who adopted 
the practice of open-air preaching, Whitefield 
occupies the most conspicuous position in the 
van of the Methodist Revival. Several years 
the junior of the brothers Wesley, he like 
them belonged to a clerical family, although 
at the time of his birth George’s parents were 
the humble proprietors of the Bell Inn at 
Gloucester. Losing his father in infancy, he 
grew up to assist one of the best of mothers in 
the public-house, and according to his own 
account, Whitefield’s early days were marked 
by quite the average amount of sinful folly. 
It may be that, as has frequently occurred 
in many similar instances, the shady part of 
the picture is overcoloured, for he was only 
seventeen-when he entered Pembroke College 
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as @ servitor, and he a to have speedil 
joined the brothethoa? known as the Holy 


Club, meanwhile outstripping all the other 
mem im the vigorous strictness with 
which he observed the rules. As a boy in 
his mother’s bar, Whitefield had borne him- 
self very much as other boys would have 
done in that situation; he could laugh and 
joke, he was as fond of outdoor sports as he 

of reading plays, and occastonally a 

iated to his own use cash from the 
common till. Now all was changed ; White- 
field was a humble penitent, who in any 
passing difficulty sought counsel of John or 
Charles Wesley ; and what with nocturnal 
vigils and prolonged fastings at holy seasons, 
he reduced his constitution until, at one time, 
he was so starved that he appeared to be on 
the verge of the grave. When in 1735, before 
he came of age, Whitefield attained to clearer 
views of Scriptural truth, all this Pharisaic 
self-righteous method of securing salva- 
tion was relinquished for ever. Three years 
later his friends and preceptors, the brothers 
Wesley, attained to similar liberty ; and all 
three were destined to take an apostolic part 
in the coming Methodist Revival. They 
necessarily ceased to be legalists, endeavour- 
‘ing to save themselves, before they could 
render any service by instructing the ignorant 
crowds around them. 

From a very early age Whitefield was 
impressed with the idea that he would one 
‘day preach sermons, and that he would do 
‘so in a more artistic method than “ Old 
Cole,” 2 Nonconformist worthy then labour- 
ing in Gloucester, who was not remarkable 
for any exceptional oratorical or literary 
powers. When the subject had been men- 
tioned to Mrs. Whitefield, the widow usually 
repelled the idea as presumptuous ; but both 
quickly and surely the path of duty was now 
opening. After leaving the University at the 
still early age of twenty-one, he continued 
those Christian practices of visiting the poor 
in their own cottages, and of carrying the 
Gospel to wretched prisoners in the gaols, 
and did so with much more comfort to him- 
self than he had ever before experienced. 
Conscious in a degree of the gifts he in- 
herited, while he was at the same time a 

attern of eo yet Whitefield applied to 

enson, bishop of,Gloucester, for ordination, 
and that prelate handsomely yielded what 
was required of him. At a later period the 
Bishop professed to regret this action, and 
consequently received the gentle rebuke of 
Lady Huntingdon. “Mark my words,” the 
Countess said with some vehemence, “when 
you are on your dying bed that will be one 
of the few ordinations you will reflect upon 
with complacence.” This turned out to be 
the case; for in his last days Benson sent 
Whitefield a present of ten guineas, and 








uested the great preacher to remember 
hig old friend in prayer. 


WHITEFIELD BECOMES A PREACHER, _ 

Whitefield preached his first sermon, im- 
mediately after he was ordained, in the church 
of St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, before a 
crowded congregation of old and young, 
who had known him as a tapster at the Bell 
Tavern. ‘The sight at first a little awed 
me,” he afterwards wrote, “but I was com- 
forted with a heartfelt sense of the Divine 
presence, and soon found the unspeakable 
advantage of having been accustomed to 
public speaking when a boy at school, and 
of exhorting and teaching the prisoners and 
poor people at their gegags houses whilst at 
the university. By these means I was kept 
from being daunted overmuch. As I pro- 
ceeded I perceived the fire kindled, till at 
last, though so young, and amidst a crowd 
who knew me in my childish days, I trust I 
was enabled to speak with some degree of 
Divine authority. A few mocked, but most 
for the present seemed struck; and I have 
since heard that a complaint has been made 
to the Bishop that I drove fifteen mad. The 
worthy prelate, as I am informed, wished 
that the madness might not be forgotten 
before next Sunday.” 

Now that the die was cast there was neither 
any desire or possibility of going back; and 
specially endowed both by grace and nature 
for his peculiar work, Whitefield had the 
talent as well as the temper necessary for 
taking the lead in a new and great movement. 
There must have been something startlingly 
original in his whole method of preaching to 
account for the effect his sermons at once 
produced, the more so because doctrines 
were proclaimed which were virtually new to 
the popular mind. The fifteen he was reputed 
to have sent mad at Gloucester were typical 
of thousands of others who were to become 
similarly affected. At Bristol, in 1737, the 
whole population, from the mayor downwards, 
seems to have been carried away by the 
irresistible eloquence of the young itinerant. 
People seemed to realize that an apostle had 
been raised up to awaken a sleeping age with 
trumpet-tongue, and to call men from sin and 
folly to a more reasonable service. 

At first it seemed as if the young evangelist 
was about to take England by storm, and to 
become the most popular man in the country 
among all classes. The Earl and Countess” 
of Huntingdon were already among his stead- 
fast friends ; and this pious couple brought 
into the Methodist camp such of their aristo- 
ra friends as =r wuts to pe ae 

any great people were lastingly reformed, 
while ae letters ey wrote still’ rank among 
the curiosities of the Revival. “God knows 
we all need mending, and none more than 
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mysaif” was the truthful confession of the 
dignified Duchess of Marlborough. Lady 
Hunchinbroke also wrote in a strain of deeper 
penitence ; and the Duchess of paca 
was for a time among Whitefield’s regular 
hearers. Even the Duchess of Buckingham, 
a natural daughter of James II., and the 
divorced wife of the Earl of Anglesey, 
went to hear, though she returned home 
shocked at having been told that her heart 
was “as sinful as the common wretches that 
etawl on the earth.” Though this was “highly 
offensive and insulting” to one of her lady- 
ship’s temperament, her candid confession 
testified to the power of Whitefield’s searching 
words. 

This unwonted commotion occasioned by 
the action of a clergyman not much over 
twenty years of age, awakened the opposition 
of several ecclesiastical dignitaries, who soon 
won the sympathy of large numbers of the 
inferior clergy and the common people, so 
that a tide of persecution had now to be 
encountered by the great preacher. White- 
field was threatened with excommunication 
by the Chancellor of the Bristol diocese; but 
the Chancellor soon learned to exercise a 
wisér discretion, finding that his anger did 
not prevent people coming distances of twenty 
miles to hear their favourite minister, who 
now began to gather immense audiences in 
the open air, when, with few exceptions, the 
churches of London and the provinces were 
closed against him. Whitefield discovered 
that although he had been enabled to make 
a fair start, his enemies were both strong and 
determined; but with characteristic courage 
he resolved not to yield. “Blessed be God, 
all things happen for the furtherance of the 
Gospel,” he wrote in March 1739. “I now 
preach to ten times more people than I should 
if I had been confined to the churches.” Per- 
secution drove him to revive the primitive 
practice of open-air Pree ne and the fields, 
the market-cross, the village green, served 
the purpose of such a man far better than 
the limited area of even the largest churches. 
He had already paid one visit to America; 
and what was the nature of his daily work at 
this time may be gathered from the letters of 
contemporaries who shared his labours and 
joys. “ Being thrust out of the synagogues, 
our brother has settled a lecture or exposition 
at Newgate every morning,” wrote William 
Seward from Bristol at thistime; “the place 
being more convenient than Oxford Castle 
chapel. He generally expounds to one, two, 
or three societies every night; and has 
preached seven or eight times on a mount 
about two miles from Bristol, where have been 
from 1,500 to 15,000 hearers. .., At one 
plage, the church not being big enough, he 
preached from the cross. He preaches once 
a week on the steps of a workhouse, with 


a hall behind and a court-yard almost ful: 
before. He has preached in two other 
parts of Kingswood, among the colliers, and 
thousands come,—horsemen, coaches, chaises, 
etc. . . . You may be sure we are set up for 
being stark mad.” It was now no uncommon 
thing for 20,000 persons to collect around 
the preacher, numbers climbing into trees or 
sitting in the hedges. The colliers referred 
to were those of Kingswood, a class described 
in Wesley’s journal as “a people famous, 
from the beginning hitherto, for neither fear- 
ing God nor regarding man; so ignorant of 
the things of God that they seemed but one 
remove from the beasts that perish.” With 
tears furrowing their begrimed cheeks, these 
people now reverently said Amen to the 
preachers message, and contributed to the 
und for erecting a day-school for their 
children. One puerile critic, after referring 
to the meagre countenance, lank hair, and 
puritanical bearing of the evangelists, pre- 
dicted “a prodigious rise in the price of 
coals about the city of Bristol” if five or six 
thousand colliers at one time were thus to 
be detained from their work. The answer 
was drawn from the New Testament—The 
colliers will enter into the Kingdom of God 
before you. 


WHITEFIELD IN LONDON. 


“Let not the adversaries say I have thrust 
myself out of their synagogues,” exclaimed 
the young evangelist. “No, they have thrust 
me out; and since the self-righteous men of 
this generation count themselves unworthy, 
I go out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel harlots, publicans, and sinners to 
come in, that my Master’s house may be 
filled.” He had already entered on this 
course in the provinces, and on his return to 
London in the spring of 1739, he at once 
attracted an unparalleled following. Invited 
by the vicar to preach at Islington,-—the only 
church now open to him in London,—he was 
challenged by the churchwarden, and re- 
moved to the churchyard, where, as a news- 
paper reported, the crowd did “a vast deal 
of damage to the tombs and gravestones.” 
In proportion to his success the newspapers 
increased in wrath ; but their petty outbursts 
served only to increase the crowds. At Ken- 
nington-common, on May 2nd, he preached 
to ten thousand ; on the evening following 
the audience was both more numerous and 
more attentive ; and onthe 5th, the numbers 
had increased to twenty thousand. What took 
place on the Sabbath, however, was still 
more wonderful, the assemblies having been 
drawn together before church time in the 
morning, and when there was no indoor 
service in the evening. “Such a sight I 
never saw before,” wrote the preacher, refer- 
ring to his work on Sunday evening, May 
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6th ; “I believe there were no less than fifty 
thousand people, near fourscore coaches, 
besides great numbers of horses. There 
was an awful silence among the ple.” 
Collections were e at these services for 
the orphans of Georgia ; and hence we are 
further told that “it would have Gel pnee an 
one to see with what eagerness and cheerful- 
ness the people came up both sides of the 
eminence on which I stood, and afterwards 
to the coach doors, to throw in their mites.” 
The crowds increased to sixty thousand, and 
over £80, nearly half of the amount in half- 
nce, would be collected on a single Sabbath. 

e hear of persons fainting in the crowd, 
and on one occasion a genteelly dressed man 
dropped down dead. Some idea of the 
popu ar excitement may be inferred from the 

act, that during 1739 there were forty-nine 
separate publications issued respecting the 
Methodist controversy. 

Somewhat rougher, and more in keeping 
with the character of the times, was White- 
field’s experience at Moorfields during Easter, 
1742. “Moorfields,” he remarked, “is a 
spacious place, given, as I have been told, 
by one Madam Moore, for all sorts of people 
to divert themselves in. For many years 

ast, from one end to the other, booths of all 

inds have been erected for mountebanks, 
players, puppet-shows, and such like.” At 
six in the morning the evangelist ventured 
into the midst of 10,000 people, who were 
waiting, he tells us, “not for me, but for 
Satan's instruments to amuse them.” Mount- 
ing his field pulpit he preached from the 
words, ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness,” etc. In regard to the ribald 
crowd, it is said “they gazed, they listened, 
a wept.” 

t noon, when the number of people was 
increased about threefold, the experiment 
was repeated; and anticipating that he 
would have “to fight with beasts at Ephesus,” 
the preacher this time selected for his text, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” His 
calculations were correct ; “For,” adds he, 
“IT was honoured with having stones, dirt, 
rotten , and pieces of dead cats thrown 
at me whilst sen, i in calling them from 
their favourite but lying vanities.” 

In no wise daunted, Whitefield announces 
that he will preach again at six, when there 
were “thousands and thousands more than 
before, still more deeply engaged in their 
unhappy diversions.” The powerful voice of 
the young preacher at once attracted the 
people ; but showmen and merry-andrews, 
who saw their customers drawn off, were 
visibly One man unsuccessfully 
tried to strike the intruder with a large whip; 
then a recruiting-sergeant was hired to march 
through the throng with a drum and band; 
and all else failing, a mob banded together to 


overthrow the pulpit. All was of no avail, 
however. Whitefield retired from the conflict 
more than conqueror ; for the awakened of 
that day became the foundation of the church 
at the Tabernacle in Moorfields, About a 
thousand notes were received from perm 
anxious to turn into a better way of life. He 
also preached with similar results in other 
parts of the suburbs, such as Charles-square, 
Hoxton, and Marylebone-fields. 

In time the spacious tabernacles at Totten- 
ham-court-road and Moorfields testified to 
the permanent hold Whitefield had obtained 
on the London population, while as chaplain 
to the Countess of Huntingdon he was asso- 
ciated with congregations at Bath and Tun- 
bridge. Did space allow, extended reference 
might be made to equally effective work 
accomplished in America, which continent 
Whitefield visited seven times—in Scotland, 
in Wales, while even Ireland did not altogether 
miss sharing in the reformation. The awaken- 
ing of drowsy ministers alone in New England 
was a permanent benefit to the Church and 
the country. The scenes in Scotland, and 
the widespread impressions produced, showed 
that the preacher’s message was quite as 
cordially accepted by people who had no 
ey with his notions of Church order. 
In Wales one tour surpassed the preceding 
one in success. Being no sectary, he had na 
wish to found a separate society ; but as the 
work grew upon his hands he almost neces- 
sarily accepted the aid of assistant preachers, 
and in this manner originated the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion. 


THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 


Though intimately associated with White- 
field, and accepting Whitefield’s tenets as 
her own, the influence of this devoted woman 
was really given to the Methodist Revival as 
a whole. Born in 1707,—the memorable 

ear in which Scotland was united with 

ngland,—she survived until 1791 ; and forty- 
five years out of that extended period 
she lived in widowhood. Her father was 
Washington, second Earl Ferrers, and at 
the age of twenty-one he gave Selina in 
marriage to Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon, 
by whom her Ladyship had four sons and 
three daughters. During their happy wedded 
life, the Earl and Countess had done their 
part in countenancing the Methodists ; but 
after the Earl’s sudden death from ate age 
in 1746, Lady Huntingdon devoted her 
fortune and energies more exclusively to 
reliion and philanthropy. 

While Wesley was the evangelist of the 
poor, Whitefield, in Lady Huntingdon’s man- 
sion at Chelsea, preached to the first people 
in the land ; and it was there that Chesterfield 
confessed to the accomplished orator, “ Sir, 3 
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will not tell you what I shall tell others how 
I approve you.” Many striking things might 
be told respecting the aristocratic hearers 
there drawn together, many of whom gave 
their influence to the new movement. The 
Countess relinquished her carriage, sold her 
jewels, devoting from first to last £100,000 
to the common cause, and leaving at her 
death sixty-four chapels, and a college for the 
education of ministers, which still survives at 
Cheshunt. In every available way, until her 
resources were. 
exhausted and 
aid had to be 
asked from 
others, the 
Countess pro- 
moted the com- 
mon cause. 
“ She purchased 
theatres, halls, 
and dilapidated 
chapels in Lon- 
don, Bristol, 
and Dublin, and 
fitted them up 
for public wor- 
ship,” says the 
accomplished 
historian, Dr. 
Stevens. “ New | 
chapels were 
also erected by 
her aid in many | 
laces in Eng- 
and, Wales, 
and Ireland. | 
Distinguished | 
Calvinistic 
clergymen, 
churchmen as 
well as Dissen- 
ters, co-operated 
with her plans, 
and were more 
or less under 
her direction. | 
Romaine, Venn, 
ote da 2 E 7: r- 
ridge, iopiady, 
Shirley, Fletch- 
er, Benson, 
and a host of others, shared her benefi- 
cent labours.” The kingdom was marked 
out into different districts, and preachers 
were sent out in every direction to proclaim 
the Gospel in all accessible places. Bound 
by strong sympathies to the Established 
Church, the Countess was no more a Dis- 
senter than Whitefield or the Wesleys, 
necessity rather than inclination leading her 
to take advantage of the Toleration Act in 
1779. The School of the Prophets she set up 
among the mountains of Wales was hardly 
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less romantic in its origin than in natural 
surroundings, There stood at Trevecca a 
castle, whose now halfruinous walls had been 
beaten by the storms of five hundred winters; 
and with the assistance of some richer 
friends, this quondam stronghold was fitted 
up as a college. The founder conferred 
with Wesley, and when he approved, she also 
asked the advice of Fletcher, the godly vicar 
of Madeley, whose labours among a debased 
population constitute one of the romances 
of Methodism. 
Fl tcher a 
only prayed, 
he dreamed 
about the pro- 
posed enter- 
prise, and in his 
vision a youn 
collier, wel 
known to him, 
appeared asking 
for admission to 
the institution. 
Strange in itself, 
the dream was 
still stranger in 
its fulfilment; 
for Glazebrook 
the collier, and 
Fletcher the 
vicar, became 
the first student 
and the first 
resident of 
revecca. 


THE WESLEYS. 


Space will not 
allow of com- 
pletedetails 
being given of 
the history of 
this distinguish- 
ed family; but 
as the facts are 
tolerably _ well 
known to the 
majority of well- 
informed read- 
ers, the omis- 
sion will not 
interfere with the progress of the narrative. 
Without betraying in youth any very extra- 
ordinary precocity, the brothers Wesley were 
reared in one of those godly and cultivated 
homes whence great men might be expected 
to come forth; and when the straitened 
means of the parents are taken into account, 
remarkable care was bestowed upon their 
education. Born in the period of the later 
Puritans, Samuel Wesley the elder retained 
the sympathies of his order, although he had 
through conviction relinquished Nonconform- 
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ity to enter the Established Church. Pass- 
img his early days among Dissenters, Daniel 
Defoe was one of his schoolfellows ; and 
introduced to the family of Dr. Annesley 
by his brother-in-law Dunton the bookseller, 
he married § the fair and accom- 
ished daughter of that divine, whose 
ly, according to Dr. Manton, numbered 
“ either two dozen or a quarter of a hundred.” 
Determined to secure a university education, 
Samuel Wesley walked to Oxford in 1683, 
with a trifle over two pounds in his pocket ; 
and although he received only five shillings 
in as many years from friends, he left college 
with honour, and with the degree of B.A. 
attached to his name. Susannah Annesley 
was in every way worthy of a man of this 
calibre and resolution. Her husband made a 
supremely happy choice, and became besides 
associated with a woman who has become a 
greater favourite with one class of biogra- 
phers than any other untitled heroine 
of modern times. As learned as Queen 
er she was still the model house- 
wife ; was at once a competent teacher 
and judicious disciplinarian. 
» In his childhood, John Wesley is said to 
have shown some ambition; and until he 
was nearly eleven years of age, or until he 
entered the Charterhouse School, his educa- 
tion, as was also that of his brothers and 
Sisters, was conducted by Mrs. Wesley her- 
self. For children of John’s tender age, life 
at a public school was then a trying ordeal ; 
but although in this instance all the average 
pains and penalties had to be endured, and 
though some vices were learned, the scholar 
never neglected his father’s wise .directions 
to preserve health by taking sufficient exer- 
cise; and the observance of this habit 
throughout life will largely account for the 
vigour of John Wesley’s constitution holding 
out until the extreme e of a green old 
age. Notwithstanding some drawbacks in- 
cident to poverty and the low moral tone of 
the times, life at Oxford some few years 
later was a pleasanter experience. ‘‘ Fruit is 
80 very cheap that apples may be had almost 
for fetching, and other things are both plenti- 
ful and good,” he writes to his mother in 
1724. Then follows a picture of the univer- 
Sity City as it was in the reign of George I. :— 
“We have, indeed, something bad as well as 
good, for a great many rogues are about the 
town, insomuch that it is exceedingly unsafe 
to be out late at night. A gentleman of my 
pst. boxcar standing at the door of a 
ee-house about seven in the evening, had 
no saoner turned about, but his cap and wig 
were snatched off his head, and though he 
followed the thief a great distance, he was 
unable to recover them. I am pretty safe 
from such gentlemen; for unless they carried 
me away, carcass and all, they would have 
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but a poor purchase.” ‘And yet men of this 
calibre, who afterwards constituted the Holy 
Club, were those who set a princely example 
of liberality to the self-indulgent and the 
indifferent. The rule was to livea life, 
and to give away the surplus. “One of them 
had thirty pounds a year,” remarks Wesley, 
when referring to the subject at a later date ; 
“he lived on twenty-eight, and gave away 
forty shillings.” Eventually that same man 
saw his income increase fourfold ; but still 
he spent no more on himself, while the poor 
were gainers by ninety-two pounds a year. 
Though this was the discipline self-imposed 
at the university, the brothers had as yet 
advanced no farther than the self-righteous- 
ness of sacerdotalism. The rector of Epworth 
died ; and on the dispersion of the family, 
John and Charles Wesley emigrated to 
Georgia, whence, however, they soon retu 

to commence with more enlightenment the 
great mission of their lives. 


THE WESLEYS BECOME ITINERANTS.  . 

Whitefield having inaugurated the work of. 
revival by preaching in the open air, the 
Wesleys, in 1739, followed in the path of in- 
novation ; and that year is now regarded as 
the one in which Methodism was founded. 
Strongly attached to the Established Church, 
they would gladly have availed themselves of 
its pulpits ; and not until those pulpits were 
closed against them did the Wesleys, as 
Whitefied had done before them, take to 
fields and commons. The clergy by their 
opposition really advanced the cause they 
desired to retard; for if the efforts of the 
evangelists had been confined to the narrow 
limits of the churches, their influence over 
the population would have been correspond- 
ingly curtailed. 

As a preacher or as an orator, John 
Wesley was a marked contrast to Whitefield, 
taking care to be punctiliously correct in both 
language and action, while Whitefield did 
not distain to indulge in those “little impro- 
prieties,” which, though sufficiently harmless, 
sometimes provoked a smile. We read o 
the latter preaching “like a lion,” vehement 
in his earnestness, and so eseng every 
resource in one sermon, that at the close he 
would retire from the scene sick, fainting, and 
depressed. But though Wesley sought ‘to 
impress the people in a quieter way, the effects | 
of the sermons he now began to preach to 
out-door audiences were really miraculous’ 
He had taken in hand the colliers’ school 
at Kingswood, and while attracting ‘vast 
congregations in the vicinity of Bristol, num- 
bers of hearers “dro ped on every Side’ as 
thunderstruck.” It does not devolve upon 
us to account for these phenomena, but as 
historical facts they are no less interesting 
than extraordinary to common readers. ‘To 
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borrow the words,of Dr. Stevens: ‘A tra- 
veller at one time Was passing, but on pausing 
a moment to hear the preacher was directly 
smitten to the earth, and lay there apparently 
without life. A Quaker who was admonish- 
ing the bystanders against these strange 
scenes as affectation and hypocrisy, was 
himself struck down as by an unseen hand, 
while the words of reproach were yet upon 
his lips. A weaver, a great disliker of Dis- 
senters, fearing that the new excitement 
would alienate his neighbours from the 
Church, went about zealously among them 
to prove that it was the work of Satan, and 
would endanger their souls. A new convert 
lent him one of Wesley’s sermons; while 
reading it at home he suddenly turned pale, 
fell to the floor, and roared so mightily that 
the people ran into the house from the streets, 
and found him sweating, weeping, and 
screaming in anguish. He recovered his 
self-possession, and arose rejoicing in God.” 
While the preachers endeavoured to repress 
rather than encourage excitement, large num- 
bers were similarly affected. We cannot 
wonder that decorous bishops and clergymen, 
who had never in their lives been guilty of 
any pulpit impropriety, were too prejudiced 
to stay to inquige into the cause of such 
manifestations. Naturally brave and magna- 
nimous, the brothers Wesley were at the 
outset nervously timid in regard to ecclesias- 
tical irregularities, but all things tended to 
their encouragement. There had been a 
time when Whitefield, in his spiritual afflic- 
tion, had looked to his friends for counsel 
as to superiors in the faith ; but now it was 
Whitefield who led the way, and it was his 
contagious courage that emboldened the 
Wesleys to overcome one prejudice after 
another which education and early associa- 
tions had implanted in their minds. At one 
time, while London and Bristol were being 
stirred to their depths by the two greatest 
of the evangelists, Charles Wesley was 
threatened with pains and penalties for pursu- 
ing a similar course in Essex. What course 
Charles would have adopted had he been 
left to himself is uncertain ; but, advised by 
Whitefield, he replied to the Archbishop by 
preaching to ten thousand people in Moor- 
fields. 

But while bands of converts were being 
reclaimed in the open-air, the need of pro- 
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viding suitable meeting-houses for the new | 


congregations became urgent; and thus 
Bristol and London saw the two first Metho- 
«list chapels rise into existence. Some of 
Wesley’s earliest successes had been won at 
Bristol ; but the head-quarters of Methodism 
were established in London,—in Moorfields, 
where still greater triumphs had been 
achieved. In that open suburb there stood 





Foundery,—a formerly used for casting 
cannon, and which had been associated with 
at least one deplorable catastrophe in conse- 
quence of the molten metal coming in con- 
tact with water. Having stood in a ruinous 
condition for twenty years, the Methodists 
purchased the lease for £115. Conveniently 
repaired, but not beautified, this spot became 
sacred on account of its many memorable 
associations. Thither crowds were attracted 
by the earnest eloquence of Wesley himself. 
There, at 5 a.m., and at 9 p.m.,, the bell 
called members of the Society to united 
prayer. The chapel had its dispensary for 
the poor,—the first charity of the kind esta- 
blished in London; there was a home for 
widows and orphans ; and, not least, a loan 
society, by means of which many a deserving 
young beginner in life was enabled to firmly 
set his foot on the first round of the social 
ladder. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Charles Wesley stood in the pulpit at the 
Foundery on the morning of March oth, £750, 
when London was shaken to its foundations 
by the severest earthquake the city has ever 
known; and that while his auditors were 
turning pale with terror, the poet of Metho- 
dism, with reassuring tact and unshaken 
courage, relinquished the text he had chosen, 
and preached from another—“ Therefore will 
not we fear though the earth be removed, and 
the hills be carried into the midst of the sea; 
for the Lord of hosts is with us, the God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” 


SPREAD OF METHODISM ; LAY PREACHERS; 
PROVINCIAL MOBS. 


Though John Wesley had admirable ad- 
ministrative powers, he did not sit down, as 
some master architects might have done, 
deliberately to plan the fabric he reared and 
left in a flourishing condition. When the 
work grew faster than was at first supposed 
to be possible, the only alternative was to 
follow the lead of pro even though 
innovations had to be adopted clashing with 
those notions of ecclesiastical propriety 
which, at the outset, the Wesleys had enter- 
tained. Reasonable and earnest men could 
not haye done.otherwise. Self-seekers might 
have,adopted an opposite course; but in 
this case that was done which promised best 
for the cause. 

Making London the base of their opera- 
tions, the preachers extended their efforts 
northward to Newcastle, and in the opposite 
direction as far as the Land’s End. Wesley 
surprises us by the rapidity of his move- 
ments, especially when we take into con- 
sideration the dangerous state of the English 
roads in thosetimes. Like a master general, 
moreover, he had his own plan of attack 
skilfully arranged beforehand, and from first 


a forsaken government factory, called the | to last he proved more than a match for 
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the miost determined enemy. It was Wes- 
ley’s custom to avoid threatening the vicious 
multitude, trying thus to frighten them out 
of their sins ; he sought rather to draw them 
by those gentle and forcible invitations 
a ing in the Bible, which are always 
the most effective arrows in the preacher's 
quiver. It is impossible in our limited space 
to follow the evangelists from aa to place 
in their wonderful itinerancy; but a part is a 
fair sam- 
ple of the 
whole; as_ re- 
arded moral 
egradation |Niiee 
one ove was |aiN 
very like ano- 7 
ther, and so itm 
continued un- (im 
til the people aiaE 
were won to |B 
better ways A aoe 
Take as an uae 
example the (imam 
case of New- Biya 
castle-on-Tyne fal} 
the surpassing |} 
d tion of il 
which extend- ja} 
ed from aged j§ 
sinners to in- | 
fants, who lisp- | 
ed blasphemies | 
when learning 
to talk. Tak- ae 
ing their stand @ i 
in one of the aim 
worst districts, | 
Wesley and a 
friend opened , 
their first out- f 
door service by # 
singing the 
hundredth 
psalm, and the | 
congregations @ 
speedily in- Hie 
creased from Raed 
units to hund- : 


u 
tippy! 
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to another the riots were frequently vay 
formidable ; but the violence of the ungodl 
served only to stimulate the preacher’s ze 
for riot and insult were really the expres- 
sion of the people’s need. Sometimes the 
preachers were pelted with stones and filth as 
they stood amidst the surgi ig throng, the 
windows of their lodgings would be smashed ; 
and to such a height did the tumult rise in 
1744 at Walsall, Darlaston, and other places, 
that the coun- 
| try from town 
ae=—| to village was 
mee| ina state very 
much resemb- 
ling civil war. 
The chapels 
were not safe 
from destruc- 
fm, tion, while the 
Shit! lay preachers 
an, were some of 
ms) themimprison- 
my ed or impres- 
m| sed for the 
mii army. Pulpits 
ia rang with de- 
a, Nunciations of 
theenthusiasts, 
and the press 
| sent forth its 
showers of 
amphlets; 
a; but an answer 
ay to all was 
a) found in the 
fact that new 
societies in all 
parts were 
rapidly spring- 
ing into exist- 
ence, and 
* wherever this 
was the case 
the morals of 
| the people were 
f improved. It 
was about the 
year 1750 that 
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finally to multitudes greater even than those | don to Newcastle in the north, and to Bristol 
which had been witnessed in London. What] in the west, the work of revival was pro- 


was more, the hearts of the people were won; 


gressing. The battle with the mob was for 


and in this Kingswood of the north, as Wesley }, the most part confined to the first decade 


called it, he was hailed as a deliverer. In 
other places a harsher experience had to be 
endured, the clergy, in not a few instances, 


goading the people on to mob the Methodists. 


hus at Epworth, Wesley gave the people 
the Gospel, which they never received from 
the drun vicar who had succeeded his 


father. During the progress from one town 


f the aggression. At all events it was so 
Vith the more prominent leaders of the move- 
ment. 

Almost immediately after opening the 
crusade, the leaders of Methodism realized 
that battles cannot altogether be fought and 
won by generals and superior officers, and 
on this account were appointed those lay 
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circuit preachers without whose assistance 
the triumphs achieved would not have been 


won. 

At the head of this honourable band we 
place John Nelson, the Yorkshire mason, who 
was one of the earliest converts, having 
listened to Wesley’s first sermon in Moor- 
fields. Of a powerful build, and ever show- 
ing indomitable courage, he went through a 
course of hard and successful service, such 
as makes his life read like a romance. In 
point of time Thomas Maxfield comes before 
Nelson, thus taking the distinction of having 
been the first lay preacher of Methodism. 
Thomas Lee and Christopher Hopper were 
men of similar metal. who forsook ease and 
accepted suffering as their common lot for the 
sake ofthe cause which lay nearest their hearts. 
The original circuits were immense tracts of 
country, more than broad enough to tax the 
strength of a horseman ; and yet the majority 
of the early preachers appear to have been 
obliged, by reason of poverty, to travel on 
foot. John Jane, one of the number, who 
once arrived at Holyhead with only a penny 
in his pocket, actually died of fatigue; and 
others would have shared his fate if their 
physical strength had not equalled their 
devotion. The preachers, with many followers, 
were even found in the army on service on 
the Continent during the wars of George II. 
At the battle of Fontenoy, fought on May 
Day, 1745, a comparatively large number 
of Methodists were killed, including four 
preachers. 


ILLUSTRIOUS ALLIES. 


Though unable, in a brief article, to give 
details of their interesting lives, we will just 
mention the chief, at least, of a number of 
eminent men who in its earlier stages as- 
sisted the Methodist revival. 

Vincent Perronet, vicar of Shoreham, was 
from the first Wesley’s friend and counsellor; 
he used his pen in favour of the move- 
ment, and two of his sons became itinerant 
preachers. 

William Grimshaw, the curate of Haworth, 
in Yorkshire, was as remarkable for the 
sea ballad of his youth as for that conquering 
zeal of his after life which enabled him to 
reform the then half civilized inhabitants of 
his wild district. In addition to the duties 
of his parish, with its four hamlets, in which 
he regularly preached, Grimshaw took charge 
of two enormous circuits in three counties, 
and in various ways, both extraordinary and 
eccentric, he advanced the reformation of 
the people. He sometimes held as many as 
thirty meetings a week ; and while he loved 
nothing better than to royally entertain Wes- 
ley and Whitefield, and collect the scattered 
population to their services, his house was 


constantly crowded with more humble ‘itine- 
rants out on | pepe) rounds, 

John Berridge, vicar of Everton, was similar 

in temperament and energy to Grimshaw, and 
in conjunction with his neighbour, Hicks, 
vicar of Wrestlingworth, the preaching of 
Berridge produced results about as gratifying 
as those which attended the Yorkshire evan- 
gelist. Making Everton his base, he was 
constantly in the saddle, and preaching about 
a dozen times a week, he aroused the country 
people to take an interest in the Gospel within 
a radius of a hundred miles. We hear of 
four thousand persons having been awakened 
in one year; and Berridge was equally alive 
with earnestness whether he preached on a 
village green or whether he addressed a 
throng of 10,000 persons in a university 
town. 
A man of like devotion was John Fletcher, 
of Madeley, whose name from his times to 
our own has been a household word in Eng- 
land. Of Fletcher it is said, “ He led a life 
of severe abstinence, that he might feed the 
hungry; he clothed himself in cheap attire 
that he might clothe the naked; he some- 
times unfurnished his house that he might 
supply suffering families with necessary ar- 
ticles.” He rejected a richer living with 
lighter work, in order to reclaim the debased 
mining population of Madeley ; and though 
coming of a noble Swiss family, he spoke 
English with such singular correctness that 
the force of his eloquence soon conquered 
the persecution which at first was awakened 
by his Methodistical innovations. How he 
preached incessantly in villages and hamlets 
for ten miles round his parish, visited the 
people intheir homes, and sometimes gathered 
a congregation with a bell in his hand, are 
familiar facts. According to Venn,—no mean 
judge,—F letcher was more than a luminary— 
“ He was a sun.” 

No less effective than the labours of the 
above in their respective spheres was the 
work of Henry Venn in his parish of Hud- 
dersfield,—a man called by Whitefield “a son 
of thunder.” His success entitles Venn to 
rank among the princes of the movement, 
and among his converts were more than a 
dozen youths who afterwards became regular 
preachers. He was also an acceptable writer, 
his “Complete Duty of Man” having been 
prepared expressly to correct what is erro- 
neous in the more popular and anonymous 
work bearing a similar title. 

More highly connected, and thoroughly 
trained for the legal profession, Martin Madan 
was the life of a coterie which met regularly 
at a rendezvous in London, according to 
the custom of the times. An accomplished 
mimic, Madan was commissioned to hear 
Wesley; but the text announced, “ Prepare 
to meet thy God!” so startled the young 
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lawyer that he retired from the scene an 
ajtered man, to enter the Church and identify 
himself with the Revival. 

Nor should we overlook Thompson, of St. 
Dennis, in Cornwall, who early cast in his 
lot with the Methodists; and who, when 
threatened with the loss of his gown by 
Lavington, Bishop of Exeter, himself stripped 
the garment from his back with the remark, 
“Y can preach the Gospel without a gown.” 

These and many others who ought to be 
remembered were mighty in their day, and 
their influence still lives in the descendants 
of the first con- 
verts. Those who 
desire to acquaint 
themselves with 
the whole story, 
with all its sin- 
gularly interest- 
ing details, should 
consult the “ His- 
tory of Metho- 
dism,” by Dr. 
Abel Stevens, a 
convenient and 
illustrated edition 
of which scholar- 
ly work is issued 
at the London 
Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office in 
three volumes. 


IRELAND, SCOT- 
LAND, WALES. 


Considering the 
character of the 
country and the 
nature of the a 
formidable ob- | 
stacles which had § 
to be overcome, 
the success of 
MethodisminIre- § 
land was not the 
Jeast remarkable 
feature of the 

t movement. 
esley himself crossed the Channel more 
than forty times, and he was ably seconded 
in his end¢avours by the apostolic preaching 
zeal of Thomas Coke and Thomas Walsh. 
Of course, in this green island, as elsewhere, 
the fury of the mob had to be encountered, 
and the passions of the people were stimu- 
lated by Romish prejudice as well as by 
native ignorance. In spite of all, however, 
the fruits of the Revival were soon manifest. 
ah land sent preachers to itinerate through 


Ww. our own country and the 
world generally 
Irishmen who rose to eminence in their 
profession. The most illustrious of these was 
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benefited by the work of 


Adam Clarke the commentator; but there 
were many others whom want of space pre- 
cludes our naming. Before the death of 
Wesley, fifteen circuits had been marked out, 
each having on an average about two 
preachers, while the members showed a total 
of 6,000. The work was greatly retarded by 
the rebellion at the close of the century; and 
as Dr. Stevens remarks, “the horrors perpe- 
trated in the name of liberty by this outbreak 
of commingled popery and infidelity can 
never be fully recorded.” Nevertheless, 
fifteen years after this dark cloud had passed 

the circuits had 
greatly multipli- 
ed, and the num- 
bers had in- 
creased to nearly 


0,000, 
In Scotland the 
conditions were 
entirely different ; 
the people were 
intensely Pro- 
testant; the 
understood all 
about the funda- 
mentals of Chris- 
tianity, and were 
uite willing to 
listen to what the 
preachers had to 
say. The scenes 
at Cambaslang 
in 1742, under 
the preaching of 
Whitefield, when 
an immense con- 
course remained 
on the ground all 
night, and when, 
on another occa- 
sion, 20,000 peo- 
ple partook of 
the Lord’s Sup- 
| per, were perhaps 
more extraordi- 
nary than any 
other assages 
even in the singular experience of the great 
evangelist. Scotland did not accept Metho- 
dism as an ecclesiastical system because 
she had already one of her own which she 
preferred ; but the revival none the less did 
mighty things for the country, the results of 
which remain until this day. 

As regards Wales it is not too much to say 
that in the Principality Methodism effected a 
complete transformation. The morals of the 
people were entirely corrupted, and religion 

ad degenerated into superstition when the 
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reformers commenced their work ; and then 
contrary to expectation, no other field ielded 
a richer harvest. Griffith Jones and Howell 
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Harris, both of whom were devoted to the 
Established Church, prepared the way: the 
first by organizing bands of tutors who tra- 
versed the country for the purpose of teach- 
ing the poor to read; the second by preach- 
ing and gathering the people into Christian 
Societies. When these efforts were followed 
up by the awakening calls of Wesley and 
Whitefield, the whole country was soon: 
aroused, and though there was opposition, as 
in other places, the reformation which ensued 
became the greatest mir- 
acle in Welsh history. 
Though the leaders never 
intended the movement to 
become a Nonconformist 
one, it took this turn. In 
other words, between two 
and three thousand cha- 
pels have been erected in 
Wales since the days of 
George lI. The work of 
the first preachers was 
continued with wonderful 
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Christmas Evans and his 
illustrious contempor- 
aries, who, speaking the 
language of the people, 
wielded an influence by 
the power of God which 
entitles them to rank rh 
among the apostles of {jell | 
Wales. eo 


METHODIST DENOMINA- 
TIONS. 


Since the first leaders 
passed away, the original 
family of Methodism has 
divided into several sects ; 
but as a healthy tree puts 
forth new branches, all of 
which are dependent on 
the same roots, so the 
multiplying of denomina- 
tions may not mean trea- 
son to cardinal Christian 
truth. From the first the 
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Calvinists, by following Fimip 


Whitefield, and the Ar- 
minians, by adhering to Wesley, formed 
two companies. The New Connexion of 
Wesleyans, founded in 1797, represents the 
first secession from the latter body after the 
death of the founder. The United Free 
Gospel Church dates from 1806, and has no 
paid ministry. The Primitive Methodists 
go back to 1810, and differ from others by 
giving more authority to laymen, and by 
allowing female preaching. Very similar in 
constitution are the Bible Christians, who 
date from 1815. The Primitive Methodists 
of Ireland come a year later, and they con- 
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sider their own ministers to rank equal in 
authority with those of the Established 
Church. The Protestant Methodists, first 
organized in 1828, object to instrumental 
music in public services. The Reformed 
Connexion dates from 1849. The United 
States Methodist Episcopal Church was 
formed during the life of Wesley in 1784. 
Another division, founded in the Southern 
States of America in 1846, was a protest 
against slavery. The American Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, found- 
ed in 1843, was reared on 
2 similar basis ; while the 
Methodist Protestant 
i. Community has no bis- 
wii: hops, not holding with 
episcopal authority. The 
United Brethren in Christ, 
organized in 1800, are 
mi similar in doctrine and 

government to the Metho- 
dist Episcopalians; and 
this is also true of the 
zai Evangelical Association, 
itiitas| formed in the same year. 
i | The last of the train 
we believe to be the 
Free Methodist Church, 
founded in 1860, which 
discountenances _extra- 
vagance in dress, choirs, 
pew-rents, and read ser- 
mons. Besides the above, 
4\| there are two or three 
msi Methodist communi- 
ties wholly composed of 
coloured people. 

In Great Britain and 
Ireland at the present mo- 
ment the Methodist bodies 
have upwards of 5,000 
ministers, and nearly a 
million members; while 
s\| in the United States the 
Ni ministers exceed 17,000 
t]; and the members are 
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Seer BSI nearly 2,600,000. In 
S MONUMENT IN Bunnit addition to this there are 
° large numbers in the Eng- 


lish colonies and other parts of the world, to 
say nothing of the evangelists who are at work 
in every mission field. The total membership 
is not far short of 5,000,000; the congrega- 
tions of each Sabbath probably reach four or 
five times that number, and there are between 
four and five millions in the Sunday-schools. 


GENERAL RESULTS ; CONCLUSION. 


But in estimating the results direct and 
indirect which have come of the Methodist 
revival, we shall probably find by careful 
inquiry that the latter have exceeded the 
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former. Just as in the first instance the need 
was national, the good results have extended 
to all evangelical denominations. It was 
not in harmony with the principles of the 
Established Church when a postion of her 
bishops and clergy opposed the revival; and 
in the end that Church has been an enormous 

iner by the movement. Then in what 
degres a nonconformist community could 
become benefited was well shown in the 
instance of Samuel Deacon, a farm labourer 
converted under the preaching of David 
Taylor, a servant of the Countess of Hunting- 
don. Deacon, as a General Baptist, became 
a powerful preacher in the Midlands, and 
not only was a widely extended region per- 
vaded by his Methodism, an_ entire 
denomination was resuscitated. In what 
degree other bodies were influenced in a 
similar way cannot always be traced; but, 
nevertheless, in liberal measure the blessing 
descended upon every section of the Church. 

Then that manifestation of missionary zeal 
which characterized the Church at the close 
of the old and the opening of the new 
century, was one of the fruits of this great 
awakening. Raikes inaugurating the great 
Sunday-school cause at Gloucester, Carey 
superintending the Mission-press at Seram- 
pore, Martin turning from ease and popularity 
at home to die on foreign soil, were all 
Methodists of the truest metal, who would 
have accounted the best things that earth 
can give only a poor recompense. The same 
may be said of the founders of those Bible, 
tract, and missionary societies which have 





diffused blessings broadcast, impressing on 
men the fact of their common brotherhood, 
and by bringing what would have been the 
dangerous classes into the fold of the Church, 
preserved us from social and political evils 
such as have heavily afflicted sister kingdoms. 
Many of the great societies in question awed 
their origin to Methodist influence, and 
certainly it has been the Methodistical spitit 
which, through the blessing of » has 
contributed to their prosperity till the present 
day. 
Thus the fathers sowed the seed in an era 
of spiritual darkness, the reigns of George II. 
and George III.; and we are reaping the. 
fruits of their labours in this enlightened 
Victorian age,—an age quite unexampled 
for the social, political, and scientific progress 
which has been made. When things were 
swiftly progressing from bad to worse, 
Methodism was the divinely appointed means 
by which the tide was turned; and since 
those memorable old times of awakening, 
the nation has been steadily improving and 
going from good to better, until England is 
now at once the envy and wonder of the 
world. While enjoying our happy lot, let us 
never be unmindful of the debt we owe to those. 
who have gone before. Though a favour€Zl 
race, we could not possibly have reached our 
present peeled if Methodism had not 
renovated societ¥, when in days of declension 


the best attributes of national character were 
threatened with extinction by bold unbelief 
and licentious license. 


G. H. P. 
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THE OLp Soutu Sea Housz, THREADNEERDLE STREET, LONDON 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE: | 


THE STORY OF A SPECULATIVE MANIA. 


“See Britain sunk in Lucre’s foetid charms, 
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And France revenged of Anne and Edward’s arms ” 


How the Bubble Rose—The South Sea Comgany—The Bait held out—John Law in France-—Jhe Mississippi Scheme— 
Excitement in Paris—Excesses and Speculattons—Failure of the Mississipp: Scheme—Fate of Law—Reverses—Plan 
to Pay the English National Debt—-T'he Bank and the South Sea Company—Passing of the Bill—The Race for 
Wealth—-A Cloud of Bubbles—The South Sea Scheme z# excedszs—Vhe Beginning of the End—Fraud—A Falling 


Off——Ruin and Retribution— Nemesis. 


How THE BUBBLE ROSE. 


weg will here place two instances of 

# public credulity together ; although 
Alem the circumstances of each are diffe- 
rent, yet there is a similarity between 
them, inasmuch as the subscribers to the 
“ Mississippi Scheme” and the “ South Sea 
Bubble ” were all and severally actuated by 
the sme idea—love of gold, a desire to make 
money. 

“Gold,” we are told in the opera of 
Roberto tt Diavolo, “is achimera.” Perhaps ; 
at any rate it has a great many followers, 
and if, like a “ Will-o’-the-Wisp,” the desired 
property escape the grasp of the pursuer, 
he will never believe he was in error. The 
“luck” was against him—neither his common 
sense nor his own action was at fault; his 
greed did not lead him to plunge madly into 
speculation. No; he was tempted. Yet 
our first parents could and did plead so much. 
The serpent beguiled them ; the Golden Calf 
has wondrous power of attraction too. 
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The notorious South Sea Company had its 
origin in the fertile brain of Harley, Earl of 
Oxford. The Ministry (Wings) had been 
overthrown, and a large deticit appeared 
likely in the public accounts,—for the credit of 
the nation was not of the best in 1711. There 
had been many troubles in the latter period 
of Anne’s reign. Harley himself had been 
stabbed by Guiscard; a few weeks after 
his re-appearance he was created Earl of 
Oxford. The Government and Court had 
fallen into a most degraded state at this time. 
Bribery and corruption, mtrigues and ma- 
noeuvres of all kinds were rife, and when 
occasionally some good action appeared it 
was brought about by base and unworthy 
means. Such was the state of things when 
Harley proposed to put public credit right by 
providing for the Army and Navy expenses, 
and for the floating National Debt of ten 
mullions. 

A Company was formed, and the merch- 
ants who composed it agreed to take all the 
responsibility if the Government would gua- 
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rantee them 6 per cent. This arrangement 
was agreed to; and in order to secure them- 
selves certain permanent duties were imposed. 
The duties upon silks, tobacco, wines, and 
certain other articles were appropriated to 
ay off the guaranteed interest, and then the 
South Sea Company became an accomplished 
fact. Harley dangled the bait of riches from 
Spanish seas in the eyes of the creditors. 
People had heard of the riches of the territo- 
ries beyond the sea, and every one fancied that 
when the Company had obtained the mono- 
poly of trading thither the gains would be 
enormous. So they would have been, no 
doubt, had the Company possessed the desired 
permission. However, the Company was in- 
corporated ; it was entitled by Act of Parhia- 
ment as “The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of Great Britain trading to the 
South Seas and other parts of America.” 
But the English Minister had reckoned 
without Philip of Spain. By the Peace of 
Utrecht, negociated under Lord Bolingbroke, 
the Asstento, or privilege to supply the 
Spaniards in South America with negro slaves 
from Africa, had been ceded to England in- 
stead of remaining with France; but Philip did 
not see the use of extending trading permis- 
sion to his rivals. The contract was limited 
to the despatch of one vessel a year with a 
cargo of goods, and this privilege with the 
,Assiento was handed over to the South Sea 
Company by the Government. The King of 
Spain likewise imposed hard conditions upon 
the concession, and Oxford and his party 
were greatly incensed and disappointed at 
the turn of affairs. Nevertheless, the public 
supported the South Sea Company, although 
the first cargo could not sail till 1717; but 
after all nothing came of the arrangement, for 
England and Spain fell out (in 1718), and the 
South Sea Company’s factories were sup- 
ressed and their agents cast ito prison. 
hings looked serious when Parliament met 
in 1717, and King George pointedly referred 
to the state of public finance in his speech, 
and recommended that some decisive mea- 
sures should be adopted to reduce or extin- 
guish the National Debt. The Bank of 
England and the South Sea Company each 
came forward as the most entirely disinter- 
ested saviour of their country, and made 
certain proposals to Parliament. The latter 
Company offered to accept a reduction of 
interest to 5 per cent. if their capital of ten 
millions were increased to twelve. “ The 
House debated for some time, and finally 
three Acts were passed called the South Sea 
Act, the Bank Act, and the General Fund 
Act. By the first the proposals of the South 
Sea Company were accepted, and that body 
held itself ready to advance the sum of two 
millions towards discharging principal and 
interest of the debt due by the State. By the 
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second Act the Bank received a lower rate of 
interest for the sum of £1,775,027 155. due to 
it by the State, and agreed to deliver up to 
her cancelled as many Exchequer Bills as 
amounted to two mullions sterling, and to 
accept of an annuity of £100,000, being after 
the rate of 5 per cent., the whole redeem- 
able at one year’s notice. They were further 
required to be ready to advance in case of ~ 
need a sum not exceeding £2,500,000 upon 
the same terms of 5 per cent. interest, 
redeemable by Parliament. The General 
Fund Act recited the various deficiencies 
which were to be made good by the aids 
derived from the foregoing sources.”* 


JOHN Law IN FRANCE. 


It was just about this time that Law was 
reaping the fruits of his Mississipp: scheme 
in France. The Rue Quincampoix was the 
meeting-place for all classes of society. John 
Law had the control of all the State finances, 
and had created the Royal Bank of France. 
Favoured by the Regent, notes were manu- 
factured, and the whole country was inun- 
dated with a paper currency, and, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Parliament, 
Law prospered In 1719 a grant was made 
to the Mississipp1 Company of the exclusive 
privilege of trading to India, China, and the 
South Seas, and to all the French possessions. 
New shares were created, and such a brilliant 
prospect was held before the public, that the 
applications for these new shares numbered 
six times the amount of the issue. The Rue 
Quincampo1x was daily and nightly besieged 
by applicants. No one could drive up, for 
the people blocked every approach. The 
grand dames had to come on foot; courtesy 
was put aside ; ladies were elbowed by mer- 
chants, servants, and Churchmen. There was 
no respect of persons. ‘The thirst fo: gold 
had seized upon all alike ; and as in the desert 
men will fight for a drop of water, so in the 
Rue Quincampoix they jostled and fought 
for the approach to a Scotch adventurer. 
Buying and selling was the order of the day. 
Jewels, title-deeds, private papers, even con- 
tracts were carried to the Bank premises 
to be changed into scrip. Anything that 
would fetch money was carried there, and 
from six in the morning until nine at night, 
the pressure and struggling of the maddened 
crowd almost exceeded belief. Soldiers were 
employed to clear the street, thieves came 
boldly forward and robbed many a grande 
dame of all she had in the world. 

Law, of course, was all-powerful, and the 
most extraordinary tales are related of the 
manner in which high-born ladies schemed 
and plotted for an introduction. One told 
her coachman to upset the carriage when 
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he perceived Mr. Law approaching, and for | made no effort to save the homicide. He 
many days the opportunity did not occur. | and his accomplice were broken on the wheel 


At length the desired occasion arose ; the 
coachman acted faithfully, the carriage was 
injured, Law came to the lady’s assistance, 
and ushered her into his house. Once there 
the lady confessed the stratagem, and became 
a subscriber to the Mississippi: Stock. On 
another occasion a lady raised an alarm of 
fire, and caused Law and the other guests 
to hurry away from table. The alarmist, 
however, “went for” the financier, who, 
seeing the danger (of the interview), and 
perceiving the plan, hurried away in an 
opposite direction. The state of things in 
Paris can hardly be realized now. Many 
servants, and amongst them even Law’s own 
coachman, made large sums of money by 
gambling. Thousands of new shares were 
created, and hundreds of thousands could 
have been disposed of. ‘‘ There was paper 
enough afloat to build a church as high as 
Nétre Dame,” said the people. Payments in 
specie were forbidden 1f above the value of ten 
louis, and before very long all cash circu- 
lation had virtually come to an end, and 
any one who was suspected of retaining sums 
of money was denounced by friends or ac- 
quaintance or servants. <A son actually laid 
information against his father, and it 1s a 
significant commentary upon the low state 
of public morality to relate that public in- 
dignation was aroused against the Regent 
because, instead of rewarding the miserable 
informer, the Duc d’Orleans caused him to 
be arrested. 

One day the Duc was himself called upon 
by the President Vernon, who said that he had 
come to lay information against a man who 
was keeping back five hundred thousand 
hvres. The Regent was very mdignant, but 
justly rebuked the President. “Ah!” he 
said, “ you are descending to a sorry trade in 
informing me of such a thing.” The Presi- 
dent smiled grimly as he answered, “I 
denounce myself only; the money 1s mine— 
at my house; 1f my money 1s for the King’s 
service it no longer belongs to anybody, and 
I prefer gold to the Controller’s notes.” 

But though there was a certain farcical side 
to the assumption of the many beggars so 
suddenly put upon horseback, and although 
suddenly enriched tradesmen and artificers 
gave themselves airs, the losses of others 
were the cause of great crimes. The Count 
d@’Horn and a friend actually murdered a 
broker for his money. The crowd demanded 
vengeance, and it was satisfied. Notwith- 
Standing the appeals and interest made for 
the young man—notwithstanding his youth 
and good looks and all his pride of race—he 
suffered. Philip of Orleans, although con- 
nected by ties of kindred with the assassin, 
permitted the law to take its course, and 


in the Place de Gréve; a terrible punishment 
and a warning. 

Until the opening of the year 1720 the tide 
of extravagance continued to flow in Paris. 
No one seemed to heed the warning that 
paper money alone must ere long ruin the 
public credit, and bring destruction and ruin 
upon speculators, and even lead France to 
bankruptcy. Now and then some specula- 
tor would carefully take his notes to the Bank 
and get cash for them, then investing the 
proceeds in diamonds, send his wealth away 
in safe keeping, or remit it to England tll 
the bubble had burst. For there were not 
wanting signs that the great financier’s 
scheme was beginning to collapse. An 
application was made by the Prince of Conté 
for some Indian stock, and Law, who con- 
sidered himself a far greater person, declined 
to oblige ‘the Prince. The latter was very 
indignant, and at once demanded the value 
of his shares in specie. Three carts were 
sent to the Bank, and the money was carried 
away_in open day. This gave the people a 
hint, and many brokers acted upon it ; but 
the “many headed” populace declined to 
sell, and blamed the Prince of Conté for his 
ill-judged call. De Conté was personally 
unpopular, while Law was then in high 
favour. Had he not enriched Paris, given an 
impulse to trade, and made hundreds of 
fortunes? Law applied to the Kegent com- 
plaining of De Conté’s action, and soinfluenced 
Orleans that he peremptorily desired the 
Prince to refund two-thirds of his money to 
the Bank, and De Conté was compelled to 
comply. But the stone had been taken from 
the foundation, and could not be replaced in 
its former position. The Bank began to feel 
the want of support, and as smaller deposits 
were reclaimed day by day, soon a feeling of 
distrust crept in, and the public, as liable to 
panic as to the hope of gain, began to feel 
uneasy. Specie was becoming scarce, 
money was being sent out of the country, 
and notwithstanding an edict published 
which declared coin to be 10 per cent. below 
the value of paper, the latter did not obtain 
any accession of confidence. 

The natural consequences now began to 
show themselves. People retained what 
little gold they possessed, paper was not 
sufficient to keep trade going, and a desperate 
expedient was at length resorted to by Law. 
He prevailed upon the Regent to forbid 
specie payments. This was the most un- 
popular edict that could have been promul- 
gated People were denounced if they were 
seen with even agolden “louis,” and the whole 
country was speedily ripe for revolution. The 
value of paper money was entirely destroyed, 
and no one was permitted to purchase any 
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precious stones or to retain more than £20 
sterling (five hundred livres) in his posses- 
sion in specie. Things could not exist 
long, and a bold stroke was commanded 
Shares in the Bank and the paper notes were 
declared to be only one-half their full value. 
This was a rough-and-ready mode of equalis- 
ing matters, as it had been ascertained that 
there was twice as much paper in the country 
as there was coin 


FAILURE OF THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 


The Parliament declined to pass the sug- 
gested edict and to reduce the value of the 
currency, and the notes were accordingly 
declared of full value again. On that edict 
being promulgated, the Bank stopped pay- 
ment; then Law was dismissed, and most 
terrible scenes wereenacted People rushed 
to the Bank demanding spccie, and were 
refused payment. Crics and curses with 
scenes of violence prevailed The cashicrs 
through the iron gratings could only endeavour 
to appease the multitude, and fortunate it 
was for the Bank officials that they weie 
protected by the gratings Still the con- 
sternation and fury of the people increased. 
A man fell and was at oncetrampled to death 
Ere long two others equally unfortunate 
succumbed, and a cry of horror arose from 
the crowd as the three dead bodies were 
carried to the Palais Royal to be exhibited 
to the Regent as his handiwork. 

Meanwhile Law had presented himself at 
the Palace, and had been denied admittance. 
He hastencd home, and barely escaped the 
vengeance of the populace. Huis hotel was 
attacked, and his family assailed 1n the streets. 
A guard was despatched to preserve the 
house from attack, but even the sturdy Swiss 
found their protection unavailing, and Law 
was removed to the Regent’s apartments 
under aricst to save him fiom the vengeance 
of the people. Neither the Regent nor the 
King’sname could quell the popularexcitement 
so long as the author of it was in the country 
and a Dnurector of the Royal Bank. It 1s 
related that he even persuaded the Regent 
that the finances could be :estored, and laid 
many plans before the Duc with that object. 
The Regent seemed to believe the financier, 
and even took him to the ope1a to show his 
confidence in him. But when the audience 
perceived the Scotchman inthe Royal box 
they testified their indignation in no measured 
terms,and Law thought it more prudent to 
withdraw. He1etued before the performance 
came to a close, and hurried away to Fresnes 
to find the ex-Chancellor, D’Aguesseau, who 
had been formerly dismissed for opposing 
the Mississippi scheme. His aid was now 
sought, and people had great faith in his 
honesty of purpose and in his capability for 
restoring the public credit. But even his 
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influence was not sufficiently great, and 
disorder still reigned. 

D’Aguesseau was brought to Paris, and 
the unpopular edicts concerning the posses- 
sion of money were immediately rescinded. 
Anv one could keep what money he pleased. 
Thus a feeling of security was established, 
and a project was set on foot to dispose of 
the discredited notes Twenty-five millions 
of new notes were made at 24 per cent., 
the revenues of the city of Paris being 
pledged for their redemption; the Bank’s 
paper was called in and burned in front 
of the Hotel de Ville, to the great delight 
of the spectators and holders of new notes. 
The Bank was then opened again, and coin 
was provided to pay off the notes when 
tendered 

The market for rates of bonds was in the 
Place Vendome, and there men and women 
fought and struggled to obtain the money. 
Silver and copper was paid away by the 
Bank, and had to be carried somehow, incon- 
venient though it was. 


“On the gth of July the multitude was so dense 
and clamorous that the guards stationed at the 
cntrance of the Mazarin Gardens closed the gate and 
refused to adnut any more ‘Ths crowd became in- 
censed, and flung stones through the railings upon 
the soldiuis ‘Ibe latter threatened to fire upon the 
people At that instant one of them was hit bya 
stone, and taking up his piece he fired into the crowd. 
One man fell dead, and another was severely wounded. 
It was every instant expected that a gencral attack 
would have becn made upon the Bank ” (Mackay) 


The progress of the popular measures 1s ex- 
pressed in the following rhyme, translated by 
the writer from a French ballad sung in the 
strects about this time, and quoted in “Scenes 
Historiques.” 


‘Monday shares I had obtained— 
Tuesday milhons I had gained: 
Wednesday furniture I bought— 
Thursday I a carnage sought : 

I riday eve 1 gave a ball, 
And next day was in hospital!” 


This is but asample of the many epigrams 
and ballads which were sung at the time. 
Of course also numerous caricatures were 
printed and eagerly purchased. In all of 
these Law, or “ Lass” as he was called in 
French, was subjected to torment and oblo- 
quy In va1lous ways. And so Paris amused 
herself while bleeding from many national 
wounds inflicted. Law wisely kept indoors, 
or when he did leave his apartments it was 
in a Closed carriage or surrounded by a guard 
of soldiers. In October the whole of the 
Mississipp1 Company’s privileges were with- 
drawn, and as a consequence the share- 
holders were called upon to pay up the full 
value of their holdings. This they declined 
to do, and many attempted to escape; some 
succeeded, but the majority of the would-be 
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travellers were arrested, and the most strin- 
gent application of the law was directed to 
be imposed upon them. 


LAW A FUGITIVE. 


The author of all the prosperity and its 
terrible reaction speedily discovered that 
France was not the land in which he could 
any longer dwell insafety. Hus lifeeven was 
not secure from day to day, and he requested 
permission to retire to the country. The 
Regent assented, and even offered Law 
money to leave the country This the latter 
refused, and departed to Venice. Law said 
at that last trying interview with the Regent, 
““T confess I have committed many faults I 
committed them because I am a man, and 
all men are hable to error; but I declare to 
you most solemnly that none of them pro- 
ceeded from wicked or dishonest motives, 
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Louis XIV., who rejected it. Law went into 
Italy and studied his monetary schemes, fully 
beheving in them himself. Circumstances 
favoured him, and the confusion which reigned 
in France gave him the opening he had long 
desired. He presented himself to the Regent 
and was favourably received. The Duc 
@Orleans disliked trouble, business was a 
worry and a care. Law put his schemcs 
before htm and would save him all the trouble 
of financing, and finally a bank under the 
title of Law’s Bank was established. This 
was the first round of the ladder, and the 
Scotchman stepped boldly upon it. He paid 
notes on demand and in current coin—that 1s, 
in the coin current at the time the issue was 
made. At that time specie deteriorated in 
some cases very suddenly, and therefore when 
Law paid full value, no matter what the 
market value was, his fame as a public 
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and that nothing of the kind will be found in 
the whole course of my conduct.” 

Many people have condemned Law as 
a knave and as a man who took good care 
of himself and raised a fortune upon the 
ruins of other people’s wealth. He has been 
called hard names, and an adventurer he 
doubtless was,—a gambler certainly. From 
his youth up he had been vain and ambitious 
and a favourite with woman-kind. Chronicles 
tell us that he was at one time named “‘ Beau 
Law” by women, and sneered at by men as 
“Jessamy John” He was a most successful 
gambler, and in the favour of ladies of all 
classes Law made the most decided ad- 
vances or they were made to him. In con- 
sequence of one of these affairs he was 
challenged to a duel, and shot his adversary 
dead. Law was thereupon arrested, but 
manaving to escape, he hastened to France, 


where he proposed a financial scheme to | of things in France. 
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benefactor rose high. His notes superseded 
coin, and were valued more highly; the 
country felt they had a man of genius to 
guide them. Prosperity again peeped in, 
and commerce held up its head. The Regent 
was delighted, and favoured Law in every 
way. Then the great Mississipp1 Scheme 
was broached. Its rise and progress and 
its fall we have sketched. 

John Law fled from France, and left it, as 
has been declared, ‘“‘ almost a beggar.” He 
certainly possessed no property out of France 
except what personal effects and jewels he 
took with him. Everything he had possessed 
was confiscated, and nothing would have 
pleased the people more than his arrest and 
execution To say that he was not desirous 
of wealth and power would be absurd. He 
was ambitious, and brought his undoubted 
financial talent to bear upon the confused state 
He found a remedv 
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but he was too sanguine, and fell, as he 
thought, a victim to the enmity of the people. 
Whatever may be advanced against him, it 
must be confessed that he seems to have 
believed in the success of his plans; and it is 
certain that he died in poverty and obscurity. 
He was the cause of no advantages that he 
did not share, it is true; but when the reaction 
set in he willingly went with the tide, and 
did not seek to enrich himself at the expense 
of those who have been called his victims. 

He seems to have entertained some hope 
that after all he might be ‘recalled to France 
to heal the financial troubles of that country, 
but when the Regent died all such hope, if he 
seriously relied upon it, was taken away. 
He passed some time in England after the 
breaking of the South Sea Bubble, but 
finally retired to Venice, where, in the year 
1729, he died in poverty. The following 
epitaph was written upon him: “ Here hes 
the celebrated Scot, an unequalled financier, 
who by his rules of Algebra crippled France.” 
The original was written in verse, and in 
French, thus :— 

‘Ci git cet Ecossais celébre 
Ce calculateur sans égal 
Qu, par les regles d Algebre 
A mis la France a1 hopital ” 

Now we may pass from the Mississippi 
Scheme to English affairs. 


A PLAN TO PAY THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


It was while John Law was holding his 
Court 1n Paris, and his clients were struggling 
who should be first in applying for shares in 
the great scheme, that the managers and 
directors of the South Sea Company were 
engaged in making themselves secure, and 
began to solicit parliamentary influence on 
their side. Then project was nothing less 
than the payment of the National Debt of 
England, and we will sec how they prospered 

The King had returned fiom the Continent 
at the end of the year preceding, November 
1719, and had opened Parhament ; and the 
Bill for limiting the Peerage was one of the 
first that received the Royal assent. It was 
during this session, in January 1720, that the 
House in. Committee undertook the consi- 
deration of the public debts. The South Sea 
Company conceived the notion that they 
could pay off the national habilties by an 
extended trade. Sir John Blunt, a financier 
modelled upon Law’s pattern, who was Chair- 
man and one of the influential minds 1n the 
directorate of the South Sea Company, pro- 

osed and argued in favour of the scheme 
or consolidating the funds, and endeavoured 
to persuade the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to that view. Sir John Blunt’s proposal 
included the extinction of the irredeemable 
annuities which had been granted during the 
reign of Queen Anne for periods of ninety- 
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nine years, and the entire extinction of the 
National Debt within a period of twenty-six 
years, provided that the funds were so massed 
and that certain commercial privileges were 
bestowed upon the Company. The State 
debts amounted in all to £30,981,712, and 
this great sum was to be cleared off in the 
time specified, interest at 5 per cent. being 
paid to the Company until Midsummer 1727. 
After that date it was proposed that the 
State should have the option of redemption, 
when interest would be reduced to 4 per cent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Aislabie) 
opened the debate in the House of Commons 
in February 1720, and in a powerful speech 
in favour of the proposal, he contended that 
the suggestion of the South Sea Company 
ought to be entcrtained by the House. He 
said that if the proposal were carried through 
prosperity would rapidly follow and the 
nation would be free. Mr. Secretary Craggs 
followed on the same side, and assumed that 
the proposal would be immediately welcomed 
by all in the House However, this confi- 
dence was not at once responded to. Mem- 
bers had evidently not made up their minds 
to the gieat advantages pointed out in the 
Chancellor's speech. The Government had 
done its best to introduce the subject in 
rosy colours, but quite fifteen minutes elapsed 
before any one continued or rather took up 
the subject. At last Mr. Broderick, the 
Member for Stockbridge, rose, and while 
expressing his confidence in the proposal, 
and though willing to assist the Ministry in 
bringing the country to its former position— 
a position which could not be assumed until 
the National Debt was discharged —yet he 
thought some advantage would be gained by 
throwing open the subject to competition, so 
to speak. There were other great financial 
establishments besides the South Sea Com- 
pany. The nation was entitled to make the 
best bargain it could, and he ended by pro- 
posing that other corporations should be 
invited to tender, as it were, for the accom- 
plishment of the much-desited end. 

The Government, or rather its Ministers, 
had scarcely expected this. They had counted 
upon the acceptance of their proposition, and 
had committed themselves to the South Sea 
Company through the Chairman, Sir John 
Blunt. They were quite unprepared with 
any alternative scheme, and had no opposi- 
tion to offer to the not unreasonable pro- 
posal Finding themselves in a corner, they 
lost temper, and showed fight, talking at 
random With assumed virtuous indigna- 
tion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
denounced the alternative suggestion as un- 
dignified, as putting the nation up to auction, 
and that no haggling details should be per- 
mitted to interfere with such a spirited 
arrangement, that it should be carried on 
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with that spirit, etc. . A remark that it was 
that spint which had nearly ruined the nation 
did not tend to improve the temper of the 
Ministers, and the insistence by Sir Joseph 
Jekyll that the matter should be approached 
without heat and not hurriedly, brought up 
Aislabie to explain, but he was only laughed 
at. Mr. Walpole then proceeded to argue 
in favour of the amendment which had been 
suggested, and strongly recommended that 
the proposals of other corporations or capi- 
talists should be received. 

A wrangle ensued with the Ministers, who 
declared Walpole had now put forward a 
far less practicable scheme, but the member 
proved his opponent wrong in figures and in 
facts. The result was that the Chairman of 
Committee vacated his place, and the House 
resuming, agreed to Mr. Broderick’s amend- 
ment to receive all proposals that might be 
sentin. The Bank of England had a good 
deal of support in the House, and a plan 
which promised such advantages to the Com- 
pany undertaking it was not to be thrown 
aside by them, or to be handed over without 
a struggle to a financing company of untried 
capabilities while the Bank stood aside. An 
old public servant was not to be thrust out 
by a new comer, however brilliant his pro- 
mises. So the Ministerial proposal was post- 
poned for five days to give time for tenders 
and applications to be made 
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Bidding became very brisk. The South Sea 
Company agreed to incorporate 4 30,000,000 
of debt into their stock, and the sum of 
43,500,000 into the eachequer on the terms 
already referred to. The Bank suggested a 
three-years’ purchase, which, when compared 
with their opponents’ proposition, showed an 
advance of 42,000,000 sterling. The South 
Sea Company, however, held a meeting, and 
decided to outbid the Bank of England at 
any cost. They accordingly made a second 
proposal, offering not only £500,000 more, 
but also four-and-a-half years’ purchase upon 
all the annuities they should take into their 
capital stock, which, had the whole been 
taken in, would have amounted to £ 3,567,500; 
thus their whole offer was equal to £7,567,500. 
Besides all this they offered to circulate 
41,000,000 1n exchequer bills gratis, and to 
pay 3 per cent. interest for that £1,000,000, 
as also one year’s purchase upon such an- 
nuities as should happen not to come into 
the Company’s capital before March 1st, 
1721.* 

This extravagant offer quite put the Bank 
In the shade ; and, although that corporation 
came forward again and endeavoured to re- 
trieve itself, the South Sea Company’s scheme 
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* Northonek’s ‘‘London.” 


was accepted, and the preparation of the Bill 
was proceeded with. While this was being 
done, the Company actually endeavoured to 
absorb the East India Company and even 
the Exchequer; and, like Aaron’s rod, to 
swallow up all the rest. But this bold stroke 
fortunately was opposed, and though it was 
never seriously believed by the public, even 
the very possibility of the Company being 
In a position to make such an offer, sent up 
the stock to 126 per cent. at the Christmas 
1719* It was at one time suggested that 
the Bank and the Company should divide 
the transaction between them ; but Sir John 
Blunt is reported to have said, “ We will 
never divide the child,”—referring, of course, 
tothe “judgment of Solomon.” 

The discussion in the House followed, and 
Walpole opposed the measure vehemently. 
More sharp-sighted than the rest, or more 
honest than his opponents, he perceived the 
ultimate determination of all these schemes. 
He foresaw the South Sea Company masters 
of the finances of the country, and that gam- 
bling on ’Change, already nife, would only be 
increased by such impossible terms as were 
promised fulfilment. If such business were 
encouraged, every one would hasten to 
enrich himself to the neglect of his solid 
business, and a spirit of gambling would 
arise to ruin them. So he proposed a hmi- 
tation of the stock, that the premium should 
cease at a certain figure, and he endeavoured 
to introduce a clause, as the Bill was going 
through the House, to the effect that the 
South Sea Directors should be compelled to 
fix the number of years’ purchase they would 
grant to theannuitants. But this suggestion 
was negatived, Walpole’s warnings were dis- 
regarded, and the Bill passed the Commons 
on the 2nd of April, by a majority of 117— 
172 to 55. No delay was experienced in the 
Lords. On the 4th the Upper House carried 
it, notwithstanding some strong condemna- 
tion, comparing it to the “Trojan horse” 
which contained the hostile troops of Greece 
at the siege of Troy. “It was ushered in 
with pomp and acclamation, but contrived 
for treachery and destruction.” The King 
assented to the measure in a few days, and 
then Walpole published his veto in a pam- 
phlet , but, Cassandra-like, his prophecies 
were unheeded. Yet, notwithstanding his 
condemnation of the Ministry, Walpole was 
on the eve of accepting office under them. 
On the 4th of June he was named Paymaster- 
General, after he had succeeded in recon- 
ciling the King and the Prince of Wales. 

While the debate was proceeding in the 
House the Directors of the South Sea Com- 
pany werc notidle. They set various rumours 
in circulation, and did all in their power to 
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increase the price of their stock, and suc- 
ceeded. Spain was to grant the English 
every facility for trade. Silver and gold were 
to be as drugs in the market, and 300 or 
400 per cent. was stated to be the ad- 
vantage awaiting the successful or indeed 
any speculator with the Company. Such 
baits took. The greedy public swallowed 
hundreds of pounds like so many oysters. 
There was no limit to the credulity of the 

eople, and any warning from the Lords was 
ouked upon as was the cry of the poor 
fanatic who called out against Jerusalem 
before its destruction, or of ‘Solomon Eagle” 
in the story of “ Old St. Paul’s.” As soon as 
the royal assent to the Bill became known 
London went mad. Change Alley became a 
centie for the greatest gambling that perhaps 
even London has ever witnessed. The Royal 
Exchange was then no more. It had played 
itself out in fire, the bells chiming “ There 1s 
no luck about the house” as it was being 
consumed ; and the South Sea House was 
the centre of the mercantile interests at 
that tme. ‘The old “ South Sea House,” in 
Threadneedle Street, is now ‘‘ New South Sea 
Chambers,” but in those days it was a very 
important and “handsome brick and stone” 
edifice. In Lamb’s “Eha” that charming 
essayist mentions the building, and moralizes 
upon it. 

“ Reader,” he says, ‘‘1n thy passage from the Bank, 
didst thou never observe a melancholy-looking, hand- 
some brick and stone edifice to the left, where | hread- 
needle Street abuts upon ishopsgate ? I daresay thou 
hast often admired its magnificent portals, ever gaping 
wide and disclosing to \icw a grave cuurt with cloisters 
and pillars, with few or no traces of goers-1n or comers- 
out,—a desolation something hke Balchutha’s. ‘This 
was once a house of trade, a centre of busy interests 
The throng of merchants was here—the quick pulse 
of gain—and here some forms of business are stl 
kept up, though the soul has long since fled. Peace 
to the manes of the Bubble! Silence and destitution 
are upon thy walls, proud home for a memorial! 
Situated as thou art, m the very heart of stirrmg and 
living commerce, amid the fret and fevei of specu- 
».ttion, with the Bank and the ‘Change and the India 
House about thce, in the hey-day of present pros- 
perity, with their important faces insulting thee, as it 
were, their poor neighbour out of business To the 
idle and merely contemplative—to such as me—old 
house, there 1s a charm in thy quiet, a cessation, a 
coolness from business and indolence almost cloistral, 
which 1s dehghtful. Woth what reverence have I 
paced thy great bare rooms at eventide ! They speak 
of the past,—the shade of some dead accountant, 
er visionary pen in ear, would float by me, stiff as in 
ife 

Every one hastened into the city to buy 
South Sea stock, and the excitement was a 
rival to that which had existed in Paris the 
year before. The nation became intoxicated 
with the increasing thirst for gold, and though 
for a day or two after the Royal assent had 
been given to the Bill the stock fell a little, 
perhaps purposely, to let the Directors bring 
in their friends on easy terms, in a short time 
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it rose. Five days after, on the 12th April, 
the rate of subscription was £300 per cent., 
and at this two millions were rapidly sub- 
scribed. Then it rose to £340, and allot- 
ments sold for double the instalments paid 
up. The struggle for scrip was tremendous 
on ’Change. 


‘‘ There stars and garters did appear 
Among the meaner rabble, 
To buy and sell and see and hear 
‘The Jews and Gentiles squabble. 


“The greatest ladies thither came 
And plied in chariots danly, 
Or pawned their jewels for a sum 
‘lo venture in the Alley!” 


A journalist of the time has placed on record 
the following :- 

‘Our South Sea equipages increase daily. The 
city ladies buy South Sea jewels, hire South Sea 
maids, take new country South Sea houses, the 
pyentlemen set up South Sea coaches and buy South 
Sea estates ‘They neither examine the situation, the 
nature or quality of the soil, or price of the purchase, 
only the annual rent and tithe , for the rest they 
take all by the lump, and pay forty or fifty years’ 
purchase ” 


But the Directors were by no means satis- 
fied with their venture even then. In order 
to keep their promises they were obliged to 
exaggerate everything, and by playing upon 
public credulity endeavour to meet their 
engagements. They gave out that the next 
dividend would be !o per cent., and those 
who had not invested were thus tempted, 
while those who had plunged, sought to add 
to their holdings and to reap thereby more 
profit. The plan succeeded well enough. A 
million sterling was quickly netted, and a 
premium of 400 per cent. was put into the 
pockets of the Company, and the stock rose 
by degrees and by official artifice finally to 
1,000 per cent. 


MORE BUBBLES ARE BLOWN. 


The term “bubbles,” which so aptly de- 
scribes the character of these undertakings, 
was invented by the public about this time, 
when so many spurious schemes were set on 
foot to beguile investors. When Parliament 
had been prorogued, the Ministry had for- 
bidden all formation of new companies, and 
had issued a royal proclamation to that effect, 
inveighing against any raising of stocks or 
shares without legal authority. But in the 
then existing state of the public mind such a 
prohibition was useless. Every day fresh 
and, in many cases, ridiculous proposals met 
with ready acceptance. No doubt many of 
the associations professed worthy objects, not 
so much because they were for public benefit 
as for their own—that is, the benefit of the 
promoters. This 1s still the idea in Stock 
Exchange circles. The trail of the serpent 
1s over them all. The only business was 
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done in gambling. To quote a financial 
authonty of the period, we may add: “ The 
South Sea stock must be allowed the honour 
to be the gold table, the better sort of these 
bubbles the silver tables, and the lower sort 
the farthing tables for the footmen.” 

The extraordinary purposes for which these 
bubbles were originated would astonish all 
who are not acquainted with them had we 
space to give them in detail. Yet they were 
received in good faith, and money was eagerly 
subscribed. We have seen a list of no less 
than eighty-six such schemes. In Anderson’s 
* History of Commerce” full information 
will be found upon all these topics, and the 
absurdity of some of them is apparent. We 
take a few at random :— 


‘' To make salt-water fresh. 

To make oil from flower seeds 

For extracting silver out of lead. 

For importing jack-asses from Spain, in order to 
obtain a finer breed of mules 

For the fattening of hogs. 

For the supplying the town of Deal with fresh 
water. 

For a wheel for perpetual motion 

For assuring of seamen's wages 

For furnishing the city of London with hay and 
Straw.” 


One very adventurous and ingenious person 
actually put forth a Company entitled “A 
Company for carrying on an undertaking of 
great advantage, but nobody to know what 
itis.” The ingemous gentleman refeired to 
opened a small office one morning, stating 
in his prospectus that he required £500,000 
in 5,000 shares of £100; £2 to be paid on 
application, the interest to be £100 per share 
perannum. Even on these terms so many 
subsciibers came in that 1n a few hours the 
adventurer had netted £2,000, and wisely or 
unwisely decamped the same night. There 
is no reason to doubt that had he required 


£5 per share on application, he would have, 


obtained it as easily. He was a minnow 
amongst the South Sea Tritons. Even the 
Prince of Wales was infected with the pre- 
vailing epidemic, and lent his name to a 
Company against the remonstrances of his 
advisers. Mr. Secretary Craggs, himself 
deeply involved in the scheme, writes to 
Earl Stanhope :— 


‘‘ Though the Speaker and Walpole wrote to dis- 
suade the Prince from his being governor of this 
Coppe: Company—though they told him he would 
be prosecuted and mentioned in Parliament, and 
cry’d in the Alley upon the foot of Onslow's insur- 
ance, Chetwynde's Bubble, Prince of Wales’ Bubble, 
etc.,— he has already got / 40,000 by it.” 


Again, writing to Pulteney, he says :— 


‘It is impossible to tell you what a rage prevails 
here for South Sea subscnptions at any price. The 
crowd of those that possess the redeemable annuities 
1s So great that the Bank, who are obliged to take 


We need scarcely dwell longer upon the 
scene. Every one can picture the wild ex- 
citement. Verses and caricatures became 
common. We have already noticed the fact 
that the name ‘‘ South Sea” was applied to 
many articles just as “ Pickwick” gave his 
name to a cigar, and Taglioni to wearing 
apparel, as things were in Duvernay’s day 
a lacachuca, and later still named after the 
polka. Epigram and satire poured upon the 
bubbles, which burst almost as soon as they 
were blown, and worst of all incurred the 
opposition of the great South Sea Company 
itself. ‘That bubble was then full blown,” 
as Mr. Mackay remarks; and Pnor says, 
“IT am lost in the South Sea! The roaring 
of the waves and the madness of the people 
are justly put together.” Sir Isaac Newton 
was asked when the bubble would break, and 
replied that, “with all his calculations, he 
had never Icarned to calculate the madness 
of the people ” 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


The opposition of the South Sea Directors 
to the smaller fry was unfortunate for, their 
own scheme. Like the rod of the patriarch, 
they wished to swallow up all the others; 
and by directing public attention to the ab- 
surdities and shortcomings of others, they 
let some light in upon themselves. Under 
such circumstances a little rift will speedily 
be enlarged ; a tiny aperture in an embank- 
ment of a reservoir will soon let the water 
forth. This pin-hole let a stream of light 
and truth in upon the South Sea Bubble, the 
breath of suspicion was too strong—it broke 
It! In August 1720 the mama had reached 
Its culminating point; the stock stood at 
1,000. But when it became publicly known 
that Sir John Blunt, the good Methodist 
Chairman, who was apparently piety itself, 
had taken advantage of the public confidence 
and quietly sold out at an enormous pre- 
mium, taking with him many of the Directors, 
then the duped or self-duped investors began 
to think there was something wrong. The 
Directors were soon accused of partiality, 
and the stock began to decline with alarm- 
ing steadiness. 

Such a state of things could not be allowed 
to continue, and the Directors were deter- 
mined to put a stop to such a tendency if 
they could. A meeting was called, those 
interested—and who was not ?—sought ad- 
muttance, the Directors mustered in force, 
and the Deputy-Governor was put in the 
chair. Mr. Craggs made a speech, and while 
advocating umon, thanked the Directors for 
their conduct of affairs ; anda Mr. Broderick 
declared that the South Sea Corporation had 
brought peace on earth, and made all people 


them in, has been forced to set tables im the streets.” | happy Sclf-congratulation was the order of 
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the day; but all the,votes of confidence 
passed failed to assure the public, now aroused 
to a sense of danger. Scarcely had the 
glorious prospects and wondrous goodness 
in past days been sounded, than the stock of 
this beneficent Company fell deeper and 
deeper still to 640, and 1n twenty-four hours 
had gone down another 100 per cent., and so 
on till 1t stood at 400. 

It 1s worth remarking that when the Com- 
pany had been at its highest state of pros- 
perity the Directors had proposed to merge 
the East India stock and the Bank of 
England in their undertaking. The stocks 
of those corporations rose respectively up to 
445 and 260. Thus, says a writer, the value of 
these advanced stocks and that of the South 
Sea Company equalled five hundred millions 
sterling, five times the current com of all 
Europe, and double the value of all the land 
in England. Fabulous riches were promised 
to stock-holders, and enormous rates of 
interest were held out to investors. The 
profits were to be obtained from the exclusive 
trade and the difference in the interest paid 
the differences in the price of stock; the 

remiums being enormous, etc. These fabu- 
ous profits are thus touched upon ina 
contemporary ballad -— 


‘What need have we of Indian wealth, 
Or commerce with our neighbours ? 
Ourconstitution 1s mn health, 
And riches crown our Jabouts 


“ Our South Sea ships have golden shrouds, 
They bring in wealth, ‘us granted, 
And lodge their treasure in the clouds 
To hide it till it’s wanted " 


Even then the first symptoms of decay were 
to be noted, and when the shires had touched 
1000 per cent. the expected reaction sct in, 
and ‘“‘beggars no longer rode on horse- 
back.” 

The following extiact from a letter from 
Mr. Broderick to Chancellor Middleton will 
show the pitch to which events had risen in 
September 1720. Speaking ofthe arrogance 
of the Directors of the South Sea Company 
he says .— 


“Wee made them kings, and they deal with 
everybody as such ; those whoesubmit and subscribe 
are at their mercy, those whoe doe nott are to be 
opprest in such manner as shal] make what 1s due to 
them of little use, . . . while the gaine obtained by 
fraud and villanous practices 15 to turn to their ad- 
vantage I foresaw this from the beginning, and 
have as many witnesses of itt as persons as I con- 
verst with, but I owne I thought they would have 
carried on the cheat somewhat longer Various are 
the conjectures why they suffered the cloud to break 
soe early. . . . Thousands of families will be reduced 
to beggary , what the consequences of that will bee 
time will shew. I know what I thought from the 
beginning, and feare itt 1s very near athand. The 
consternation 1s inexpressible, the rage beyond ex- 
pression,and the case so desperate that I doe nott 
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see any plan or scheme so much as thought of pre- 
venting the blow, soe that I can’t pretend to guess att 
what 1s next to be done.”’ 


Again he writes,a few days after :— 

‘‘A great many goldsmiths are already gone off, 
and more will daily. I question whether one-third, 
nay one-fourth can stand itt.” 

Mr. Broderick was right. Nothing that the 
Directors could do was able to place the 
Company up to their former position. As the 
Chancellor D’Aguesseau had been recalled 
from his retirement at Fresnes to put the 
French finances nght, so Walpole was re- 
called from Houghton to steer the ship of 
State safely out of the South Sea shoals. 
His advice, which had been scorned and 
derided in the day of prosperity by many, was 
now eagerly sought. His clear head and busi- 
ness talents were reckoned upon to pull the 
dupes outofdanger. He wasimplored to come 
and make terms with the Bank,and endeavour 
to induce that corporation to take up a por- 
tion of the South Sea bonds and circulate 
them. 

But the Bank did not appear to enter into 
the negotiation cven when Walpole came up 
in response to the public request. They 
feared, not unnaturally, that they would be 
drawn into the vortex with the sinking Com- 
pany, and overwhelmed withit. Still they 
found they had no alternative. As the 
National Institution they must endeavour to 
save the nation from the effects of its folly, 
and after a conference with a numerous and 
influential assembly of merchants the Bank 
agiced to circulate a certain amount of the 
South Sea bonds. 

Next day the dying Company held a large 
meeting to consider the proposal of their 
great rival, and authorized any arrangement 
with the Bank which the Directors thought 
right to make. It 1s ncedless to say that the 
public anxiety was ve1y great, and general 
consternation was only slightly abated by the 
1eport of these negotiations. 

The Bank Directors sat to receive the news 
of the result of the Company’s meeting, but 
were Informed that no decision had been 
arrived at. At last it was decided to meet 
the South Sea Company half way, and 
to endeavour to make some arrangement for 
supporting the public credit. An account 
was opened for a subscription of three 
millions at 5 per cent. interest and £15 
deposit, and it was at first eagerly responded 
to. But just then the news of John Law’s 
flight and disastrous ending came to England, 
and panic again set in. The French edict 
declaring Law’s paper money worthless, 
aggravated the distress; Hope spread her 
wings, and the South Sea stock fell faster and 
faster. A run set in, and the Bank even was 
in a quandary. Bankers and others were in 
difficulties ; they could not stem the current. 
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Many were “ broke” and fled, and the Sword- 
Blade Company had to suspend payment. 
This panic set in on the 28th of September. 
Fortunately the next day was kept as a 
holiday in the city, and the Bank of England 
was able in the interval to make arrange- 
ments for its own protection. The South 
Sea Company was abandoned to its fate, the 
suggested plan was never carried out, for the 
Bank declined to pursue the scheme. South 
Sea stock fell to 135 and even lower. But 
on that Michaelmas Day it reached 175,—25 
per cent. discount! The tactics of the Direc- 
tors had proved abortive. Their offers of 50 
per cent. dividend had failed to secure a re 
sponse. Theruin came quickly when the Bank 
withdrew its support, and the Company, 
which had a narrow escape of being legalized 
upon the rst of April, died on the eve of the 
great ‘‘ goose” anniversary. 

So many had suffered that it 1s no easy 
matter to enumerate the professions of those 
who were ruined. Clergymen and laity, lords 
and ladies, were all included. Even Gay the 

oet, who had had some hundreds given 

im by Craggs the younger, lost his invest- 
ment, which had, when he declined to sell it, 
risen to the value of £20,000. Although 
his friends urged him to part with his 
stock, which, be it remembered, had cost 
him nothing, he declincd. He was begged 
by Fenton to sell a portion of it, so as to 
“ensure him aclean shirt and a shoulder of 
mutton every day ;” but the poct, dreaming of 
splendour 1n the future, persisted in retaining 
his stock, and the result was disastrous. Gay 
was greatly affected by the calamity, says 
Johnson in the “ Lives of the Poets,” and 
sank so low that his life was endangered. 

This was a loss, and many thousands had 
alike fate. But Ministers, including Walpole, 
who had so persistently abused the South 
Sea scheme, and yet who were not above 
dabbling 1n its stock, “got out” without any 
loss, and in most cases with immense profits. 
The people heaped indignant words upon all 
connected with the Company, and the “ very 
name of a South Sea man grew absolutely 
abominable in every country.” From the 
Prince of Wales downwards, epithets were 
heaped upon all connected with it; but all 
this time the people, the ordinary stock- 
holders, who had lost, did not seem to think 
themselves to blame in the least. They dis- 
charged their attacks upon those above them, 
and no one will deny that the Ministry and 
the Directors of the Company were greatly 
to blame ; but the British public was angry 
because they lost, not because the trans- 
actions were questionable. Had they all 
come out gainers—though such a thing was 
impossible—there would have been no uproar, 
no matter what commercial sins the South 
Sea Company had been guilty of. Swift has 
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left on record his impressions of the time in 
the following verses :— 
‘There 1s a guif where thousands fell, 
Here all the bold adventurers came , 
A narrow sound, tho’ deep as hell— 
Change Alley is the dreadful name. 


“Subscribers here by thousands float, 
And jostle one another down ; 
Each paddling 1n his leaky boat, 
And here they fish for gold, and drown. 


** Now buried 1n the depths below, 
Now mounted up to heaven again, 
They reel and stagger to and fro, 
At their wits’ end, hke drunken men.” 
The King had been hastily summoned from 
Hanover, and he arrived in England in 
November. Just a year before he had opened 
Parliament, and had put before the House the 
question of the public debts ; now he had to 
arrange or sanction a means of securing the 
nation from bankruptcy. Parliament was 
summoned for the 8th of December, and 
meantime people thought nothing was too 
bad for the authors of the South Sea scheme. 


THE RESULTS OF THE GAMBLING. 


There were but very few righteous to be 
found in the city. It 1s stated by those who 
took pains to enumerate the numbers of the 
highest class in England who did zo? plunge 
into the South Sea Bubble, that Lord Stanhope 
with the Dukes of Argyll and Roxburgh were 
the only three. Lord Townsend was generally 
considered guiltless, while Walpole, Sunder- 
land, the Duke of Portland, and others made 
and lost immense sums. Several noblemen 
were actually reduced to beg colonial appoint- 
ments. But it was rumoured, and not with- 
out foundation, that the King and his Ministers 
—particularly the latter—had made large 
profits. It is undeniable that bribes of 
immense amount were distributed in stock 
by the pious Sir John Blunt and his more 
worldly associates to ensure the Parliamentary 
success of the scheme. Walpole, however, at 
the King’s request, undertook to manage the 
business, and devoted himself to it with 
success, as will be seen. 

When the King opened Parlhament he 
recommended prudence and care in dealing 
with the great question before the House, 
and it was necessary to find a remedy for the 
great evil which had fallen upon the country 
in as pacific a spirit as possible. Notwith- 
standing the common sense of this advice, 
the debate which ensued was very acrimonious 
and bitter against the Directors of the South 
Sea Company. Walpole had spent much 
time in maturing his proposal, and had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the consent of the East 
India Company and the Bank of England to 
engraft some portion of the dishonoured stock 
of the “ Bubble” on theirs. But the general 
feeling in the Commons was revenge, and 
members apparently cared more for the hu- 
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mihation of Stanhope “and his colleague 
Sunderland than for all the schemes for the 
restoration of the public credit. 


THE SCENE IN THE COMMONS. 


Pulteney moved the address that memo- 
rable day, and assured His Majesty that the 
House would approach the subject with all 
care and due temper, and proceed to apply 
such remedies as would restore confidence 
and credit. An amendment was suggested 
that the address should state, “as far as was 
consistent with the honour of Parliament, the 
interest of the nation, and the principles of 
justice.” This amendment of Shippen’s was 
seconded,and a violent debate followed. The 
Ministers came in for a share of invective, 
and the Directors of the defaulting Company 
of course got no quarter. Sir J. Jekyll hinted 
that some who were not Directors weie equally 
or almost as criminal, and hoped they would be 
punished. Lord Molesworth was very bitter 
and excited. He declared that the Directors 
were truly the parricides of the country; that 
as such they should be judged, and, following 
the Roman precedent,—which decreed the 
sewing up of parricides in sacks and casting 
them into the Tiber,—he advocated the like 
judgment upon the authors of the South Sea 
scheme, and that they should be thrown into 
the Thames. In the Parliamentary history 
of the time these very vehement opinions, 
"ee by many members, will be found in 
ull. 

Mr. Walpole endeavoured to allay the 
storm. Hus idea was to restore the con- 
fidence of the nation betore any measures 
were taken to punish the offenders If 
London were set on fire, he urged, we should 
not waste time in endeavouring to inquire 
atter the incendiaries; we would first en- 
deavour to eatinguish the flames. “ Public 
credit had received a dangerous wound, and 
lay bleeding, and they ought to apply a 
speedy remedy to it. For my part, I never 
approved the South Sea scheme; but since 
it cannot be undone, it is the duty of all 
good men to assist in retrieving the mischief. 
With this view I have already bestowed some 
thought upon a proposal to restore public 
credit, which in proper time I will submit to 
the wisdom of Parliament” The result was 
the amendment was negatived ; but next day 
a most revengeful clause was added and 
carried. On the 12th of December the 
Directors were ordered to lay a full account 
of all their proceedings before the House ; 
and Sir Richard Steele declared that Eng- 
land—a nation of greater weight and credit 
than any other in Europe—had been reduced 
to distress by a few “cyphering cits ”—a 
species of men of equal capacity—the faculty 
of cheating alone excepted—with the animals 
which had saved the Roman Capitol! This 





pleasant little hit was duly appreciated. Mr. 
Walpole objected to the Directors being 
thus called up before the House; but the 
motion was carried, and the Directors were 
called upon to account for their proceedings, 

This was on the 12th. On the 14th com- 
plaint was made of the slow progress made. 
Next day some documents were forthcoming, 
and four days afterwards a Select Committee 
was moved. On the 21st December Walpole 
introduced his remedy, which proposed to 
“engraft nine millions of South Sea stock 
into the Bank of England and a similar sum 
into the East India Company on certain 
conditions.” The remaining twenty millions 
were left to the South Sea Directors to 
account for. A Jill was brought in, and 
after some opposition was carried, the 
Directors and all concerned in the Company 
being at the same time prevented from 
quitting the country. ‘The Act lkewise 
forbade any transfer, documentary or other- 
wise, of their estates or other property. 
These Bills were quickly carried, and the 
irrepressible Jacobite, Shippen, determined 
to have a fling at Cragys, the Secretary of 
State, and, while admitting that it was a 
good move to restrain the Directors of the 
Company, said there were other men in high 
places who were no less guilty! As he gazed 
sternly at Mr. Secretary Craggs at the time, 
that gentleman rose and declared he was 
willing to give satisfaction to any man if 
such a remark were intended for him! A 
tremendous uproar ensued—Lord Moles- 
worth joining in the defiance—until Mr. 
Secretary Craggs condescended to explain 
that he meant only verbal or documentary 
“satisfaction” ; and eventually a Committee 
of thirteen was appointed. The Directors 
begged to be heard in their own defence, 
but that was denied them, and the Select 
Committee proceeded to examine the books 
and papers of the Company. This body was 
known as the Committee of Secrecy. 

When these arrangements were perfected, 
a great excitement was caused by the in- 
teligence that Knight, the cashier or 
treasurer of the South Sea Company, had 
fled, carrying with him some very important 
documents. He had managed to escape in 
disguise, and reached Calais 1n safety. No 
such commotion had been caused in London 
for years. The doors of the House were 
ordered to be locked, and the keys laid 
upon the table, and if an enemy were at 
the gates of the city a greater alarm could 
scarcely have been excited. The House at 
once voted a petition to the King, to command 
the arrest of the fugitive, and to offer a 1eward 
for his apprehension. No time was lost, and 
the same cvening the royal proclamation was 
issued, and the sum of £2,000 was offered 
for the arrest of Knight. 
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In the House the excitement did not 
speedily subside. General Ross, one of the 
ommittee, said that “a train of the deepest 
villainy and fraud that hell ever contrived to 
ruin a nation” had been discovered. Four 
members— Directors of the defunct Company 
—were immediately expelled the House, and 
summarily arrested, and all their papers were 
seized. Messengers were sent to the Con- 
tinent to request the arrest of Knight if he 
could be found. The “good” Sir John 
Blunt was summoned to answer for his 
deeds, but declined to criminate himself upon 
the ground that he had already answered the 
uestions put by the Committee of Secrecy. 
Ye could not be induced to remember any- 
thing, and wae ultimately desired to with- 
draw. And now arose a very painful 
debate, which had serious consequences. 
The young Dukc of Wharton, already noto- 
rious as the leader of the Hell-fire Club,—a 
young man of brilliant talents and unrivalled 
profligacy,—rose in the House, and made a 
most scathing attack upon Earl Stanhope. 
The latter, with much indignation and excite- 
ment, denicd the charges made against him. 
The Duke had compared the Earl to Seyanus, 
whohad sown dissension in the Imperial family, 
and made the Emperor hateful to his subjects. 
Such an attack was too great, and the Earl, 
with much warmth, retorted, reminding the 
Duke of Brutus, who had sacrificed his worth- 
less son. The Earl was terribly angry, and 
was led from the House suffering from a 
determination of blood to the head. Next 
day he died! He was a great loss to the 
nation, and it is stated that the King regretted 
him very deeply and sincerely. As for the 
young Duke, he was much affected, and 
seldom spoke in the House again. He re- 
sumed his wild courses, and finally degene- 
rated to such a level that he was attainted for 
treason in after life. 


NEMESIS 


We now have arrived at the last act of the 
drama,—or tragedy it might be called, for 
ruined people became desperate, and at least 
one death 1s attributable to the South Sea 
Company. The Secret Committee presented 
their report to the House of Commons on 
the 16th of February, 1721, at the same time 
premising that the greatest difficulties had 
been put in their way. Certainly the Report 
was calculated to astonish all but those who 
had been behind the scenes. The manner in 
which the books of the Company had been 
kept was, to say the least, curious. No 
cashier or book-keeper, no manager, could 
have been ignoiant of the nature of the 
entries unless he was aware of the utter 
falsity of the whole business. In these days 
we occasionally hear of ‘“ cooked” accounts, 
of manipulation of moneys and false entries, 
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but any modern swindling in these respects— 
at least any that comes to light, for are we 
not improving in everything, even in fraud ?— 
have not shown the barefaced contempt for 
the public that the South Sea Company dis- 
played. False and fictitious entries were 
era In many cases large sums of money 

ad been entered to the credit of blanks! 
The names were known but not entered, so 
no claim could be made against the indi- 
viduals in the event of collapse. Leaves 
were wanting, books and documents were 
missing, erasures and alterations were fre- 
quent. Entries of fictitious allotments had 
been made to facilitate the Bull in the first 
instance, and entries of sales at absurd and 
entirely false and imaginary prices, showed 
by what means the Company had been 
floated in the first instance. These were 
some of the facts and transactions brought 
to light. 

The Committee had, however, by strict 
cross-examination, unearthed these facts. 
The officials were rigidly questioned. It was 
discovered that the Directors held stock for 
imaginary purchasers, and had actually dis- 
posed of scrip to the amount of one million 
two hundred thousand pounds, to be held for 
mtending purchasers But these people 
never appeared, and had made no deposits 
on account, nor given any other security. 
The reason of this was apparent. If the 
scheme succeeded the people thus interested 
would claim their holdings, for it was quite 
understood that certain blanks represented 
certain grand personages. If, on the con- 
trary, the Company came to a sudden end, 
these persons had nothing to fear. It wasa 
case of “ Heads I win, tails you lose”! The 
manipulation of this amount of stock had 
been placed in the hands of the “good” Sir 
John Blunt, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Chester, Mr. 
Holditch, and the wily cashier Knight, who 
had been apprehended near Litge by the 
British Minister at Brussels, and placed for 
safety in the castle at Antwerp. We may 
add that negotiations for his surrender were 
proceeding, when the object of so much soli- 
citude escaped from custody, and put an end 
to the controversy. 

But the Committee found plenty to occupy 
them in London. Of the sums placed to the 
credit of certain persons to induce them to 
carry the Bill through Parliament, we find 
the following amount of stock :— 


To the Earl of Sunderland, at the request 


of Mr Craggs a eee ee eee 0,000 
To the Duchess of Kendal (mistress of £50, 

George I.) . ; ; ‘ ; 10,000 
To the Countess of Platin (a lady of equa 

Standing) hs : ; F » 10,000 
To the two mieces of the Countess 10,000 
To Mr Craggs (semior) . ‘ - 30,000 
To Mr. Charles Stanhope, Secretary to 

the Treasury. . . «© « « 10,000 


THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 
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This gentleman had als6 received the further 
sum of £250,000 in “differences” through 
the Brokers, 1n whose books his name had 
been altered to Stangape. It also came out 
that Alslabie, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had had dealings in South Sea 
stock to the aggregate amount of £754,450, 
and had advised certain subscriptions with- 
out any legal reason, and in defiance of 
warrant. ‘‘That on the third subscription 
Aislabie’s list amounted to £70,000, Sunder- 
land’s to £160,000, Craggs’ to £659,000, and 
Stanhope’s to £47,000, and that in_ the 
pawned stock which had been sold, there 
was by means of Mr. Knight a deficiency of 
£,400,000 * After 
this sensational 
report there were 
several others 
issued, but 
through the 
absence of 
documents, and 
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chief offenders, 
Knight, the 
Committee were 
unable to clear 
matters up as 
fully as was 
desirable. 
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THE FATE OF THE 
DIRECTORS 


The report ¥ 
was laid before | 3 
the House, and 
even as it was 
being read to 
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James Craggs, 
one of the most 
implicated in- 
dividuals, died 
of small-pox, and anxiety no doubt ac- 
celerated his end. The father of the de- 
ceased Minister, who held the appointment 
of Postmaster-General, was so affected by 
the disclosures that he took poison. Mean- 
while a Bill passed through Parlament for 
the relief of those who had suffered, and the 
Directors were condemned to make good, as 
far as their means went, the loss occasioned 
to the public. No doubt this was just in a 
certain sense ; but there must have been many 
individuals not connected with the Company, 
except as brokers and “ jobbers,’ who made 
large fortunes, but were neve called upon to 
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make good the losses incurred. Punishment 
to be deterrent should fall alike upon all the 
partiesconcerned. The public were deluded, 
It 1s true, but they were also warned fully and 
repeatedly that the Company was not all that 
fancy painted it. It was nght that the 
swindle should be exposed, the swindlers 
punished, and their gains taken from them. 
Still we doubt whether they should have 
been prosecuted and made to disburse the 
estates and money they had possessed before 
the South Sca scheme was initiated. 

but the losers of course thought otherwise, 
and Mr. Charles Stanhope was first brought 
to the bar of public opimon. He pleaded 
non-responsi- 
bility, and threw 
the blame upon 
his brokeis and 
Mr. Knight. He 
had paid for his 
stock, and as to 
that unfortunate 
change of name 
in the broker’s 
-* books he was 
Dye = quite ignorant of 

ao ees it. It was pretty 
yess evident that the 
ae, name in the 

Meng = books had been 
aa altered from 
Stanhope, and 
things would 
have gone very 
badly with Mr. 
Stanhope had 
not his relatives 
made all the 1n- 
terest possible. 
By the exertions 
made, and in 
consideration 
for his lately 
deceased uncle, 
Lord Stanhope, 
who, it will be 
remembered, 
had died after his passage of arms with the 
Duke of Wharton, the accused was acquitted 
by a narrow majority of three. There could 
be no moral doubt of his liability, and popular 
discontent ran very high. The mob was very 
indignant, and riots were anticipated. 

The most important criminal was next 
arraigned. Mr. Aislabie, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a prominent statesmen, was ac- 
cused of encouraging the South Sea Company 
in its extravagant and illegal proceedings for 
his own benefit, and had conspired with 
others to that end. His guilt was patent. 
No one cared to defend him. After a debate 
in which he found little favour, he was de- 
clared guilty, and ordered to be expelled the 
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House of Commons. He was at once com- 
mitted to the Tower and ordered to render 
an account of his estate, so that it might be 
applied for the benefit of the sufferers. There 
was no excuse for him. Apperson in such an 
important office should have been above 
using the influence he possessed for the ruin 
or deception of the public whose financial 
position he should have secured. The general 
satisfaction with which the late Chancellor’s 
sentence was received indicated pretty plainly 
in what direction the feelings of the multitude 
were tending. Bonfires were lighted on Tower 
Hill, and the populace danced round the 
flames hke so many demons rejoicing over 
the condemnation of a soul. The delightful 
intelligence that Sir G. Coswell, the head of 
the firm of brokers Coswell, Tamon, and Co., 
had also been expelled the House and sent to 
the Tower, was the signal for renewed accla- 
mation and rejoicing. 

The Earl of Sunderland’s was the next case 
examined, but there was no dinect evidence 
to compromise him. He was declared to 
have been rather a dupe than a knave, a tool 
of the Directors,* and it was stated that he 
lost large sums in the Company. He was 
acquitted by a majority of sixty-one, but the 
people refused to belicve in his innocence. 
Scenes similar to those which had greeted 
the Stanhope judgment took place, and all 
London was in a ferment. Mr. Craggs died 
at this time, as already mentioned, and, some 
say, by poison. 

But although the public mind and the 
Commons House had dealt rigorously with 
some of the delinquents in high places, the 
verdicts and sentences pronounced upon them 
fell far short of the decisions promulgated 
against the Directors of the South Sea Com- 
pany. Nothing was too bad for them; while 
the Court favourites who had prospered, the 
grand ladies and the favourites of the King, 
were permitted to retain all they had grasped, 
the Durectors were trampled ruthlessly 
underfoot. These “monsters of pride and 
covetousness,” the “Cannibals of Change 
Alley,” these traitors to their country, were 
persecuted, not prosecuted. Legal forms 
were not strictly followed. Their estates 
were confiscated, and many of them were 
reduced to far greater straits than they had 
ever been, and made poorer than when they 
had begun. ‘“‘ Several of the Directors,” says 
Macpherson, “ were so far innocent as to be 
found poorer at the bieaking up of the scheme 


* Mr. Broderick to Lord Middleton, 
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than when it began.” No distinction was 
made—all were adjudged to be equally guilty, 
and a general confiscation took place. A list 
is on record of the sums allowed. 

In an old History of London we find the 
particulars. Out of his fortune, stated to be 
£,183,000, Sir John Blunt, the Chairman, 
obtained only £5,000. In such proportions 
were the awards made—Sir John Fellows got 
£10,000, Sir John Lambert £5,000, out of 
fortunes estimated at £243,000 and £70,000 
respectively ; Gibbon, the grandfather of the 
historian, was likewise allowed £10,000 out 
of £106,000—such was the violence of the 
proceedings and the arbitrary manner in 
which the cases were treated. 

The Earl of Sunderland resigned the 
Premiership, and was quickly succeeded by 
Walpole, onthe 2nd Apnil, 1721, one year from 
the passing of the South Sea Bill; and for 
more than twenty years this great statesman 
retained his long-desired position at the 
head of affairs. But the nation now looked 
to him to restore public credit, and his first 
care was directed to that object. In the 
address to the monarch the evils and the 
remedy were pointed out, and the resolutions 
to re-establish credit which had already 
passed the House were incorporated in a 
Bill. The whole stock of the South Sea 
Company was put down as £37,800,000. 
When the reading of the Bill was proceeding 
the proprietors of the redeemable funds 
claimed that they should not be condemned 
to lose a penny, and an uproar was excited 
so great that constables had to interfere. 
The Riot Act was read, and many individuals 
arrested, who cried out, ‘ You first pick our 
pockets and then send us to gaol for com- 
plaining.” The result of Walpole’s measure 
was that the proprietors obtained a dividend 
of something over 33 percent. The charge 
has been brought against Walpole that he 
concluded a collusive bargain with the 
Bank of England, and made a good thing 
out of the transaction ; but the accusation 
was never supported. 

So the great and extraordinary excitement 
ended. Thousands were ruined, and a few 
were enriched. Subsequent panics seemed 
to show that the public had by no means lost 
its craving for riches. But into these specu- 
lations it 1s not our purpose to enter. We 
have stated facts as we have collected them, 
and we close our paper wishing 
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CorNHILL AND LoMBARD STREEL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


WHAT CAME OF A “NO POPERY’” 
CRY: 


THE STORY OF THE GORDON 


RIOTS. 


** Toleration 1sa late ripe fruit in the best climates.”"—BuRKg. 


A Vast Meeting in St. George’s Fields--Lord George Gordon—Other ‘‘ Troyans”— Catholic Relief Bill, 1778—The London 


Protestant Association—Coachmaker’s Hall—The Mob in Palace Y: 


ard; Their Behaviour—Peers and Bushops 


Assaulted—Scenes im the Commons—Gordon Threatened—Friday Night—Chapels Attacked—Saturday’s Grim 
Repose—Probable Influence of the Weather—Sunday—Riot in Moorfields—Monday—Three Divisions of the 
Meb—Savile House Gutted—Edmund Burke the Statesman—Tuesday—Scenes at the House—*‘ Jemmy Twitcher”’ 
— Burning of Newgate—Richard Hyde and Barnaby Rudge—Burning of Mansfield’s House—Clerkenwell Prison — 
Black Wednesday—Flight of Catholics—Dr, Johnson’s Stroll—Langdale’s Distullery Burned—The Prisons Fired— 


Attacks on the Bank—London under Martial Law—Edward Denms alias Jack Ketch~Thursday—After 


Carnival—Tnial of Lord George Gordon, 


the 





A PROTESTANT MOB; SAINT GEORGE'S 
FIELDS. 


f HE threatening aspect of the sky on 
the ist day of June, 1780, bursting 
Sah forth into loud thunder claps and 
bright lightning flashes in the evening, 
augured badly for the weather of the next day, 
and thousands in the squares and purlieus 
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of London, looking out of their windows 
into the night, or cosily sheltered in the ale- 
houses from the north-east wind, had reason 
to fear that Lord George would not have so 
large a muster of patriots on the morrow as 
his “ glorious cause” deserved. But in the 
night the strong wind fell to a soft whisper 
from the south-east, and the sun rose in the 
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heavens as he ought to do in the heart of | George Gordon, the young champion of the 


summer, beating bright and hot on the roof- 
tops and on the great dome of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. The city and its suburbs were 
astir betimes; and in the early morning groups 
of men and lads, with a sprinkling of women, 
in holiday costume, from the rope factories 
of Wapping, from niotous, silk-weaving 
Spitalfields, from golden Clerkenwell, from 
boisterous Moorfields, from dingy courts and 
alleys, might be seen streaming over London 
Bridge, through the toll-gates of Blackfriars, 
and over the Bridge of Westminster. By 
the hour of ten a vast sea of human heads, 
the hat on each adorned with a blue cockade, 
covered the large space of open ground 
known as St. George’s Fields, on the Surrcy 
side of the river Thames. This was the spot 
where the holidayers from the lowest ranks 
of London were accustomed to revel in the 
“ Dog and Duck” gardens, the haunt of the 
vilest scum of Southwark and the city; and 
not a man, woman, or child that day but 
remembered or heard of the massacre that 
had taken place there twelve years before, 
when John Wilkes, now chamberlain of 
this same metropolis, was led before the 
King’s Bench upon a charge of treason. 

The sight impresses us with the vastness 
of London, now grown so huge that the 
““ breed of chairs” had almost died out, and 
old men shook their heads in melancholy 
surprise as they looked on squares and streets 
of brick, where in their early days they had 
seen cows feeding peacefully. But why this 
huge assemblage, reaching perhaps to the 
number of one hundred thousand souls ?_ Is 
it only some festal day? Oris it that London, 
the beating heart of England, has been 
driven into fever heat by the rumous waste 
of money in batthng with the fleets of France 
and Spain, or maddened by the sacrifice of 
millions of pounds and thousands of brave 
Britons beyond the broad Atlantic, or is 
eager to express its sympathy with the 
citizens of England’s great Amenican colony 
in their determined struggle for indepen- 
dence? 

No: there is no spirit at work so patriotic 
and so noble. The air is rent with shouts of 
“No Popery !” and banners, with the same 
inscription are floating languidly over the 
heads of the assembled thousands, who 
parade the Fields and marshal into four 
divisions,—the London, the Westminster, the 
Southwark, andthe Scotch,—waiting impati- 
ently for the arrival of the hero of the day. 
From portions of the vast host there nses the 
melody of sacred songs, while across the 
Fields there also shrieks the wild and stirring 
music of the Scottish bagpipe. At eleven 
o'clock, just one hour after the time fixed for 
meeting, the news spreads like wildfire from 
end to end of the expectant host that Lord 
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Protestants, has reached the ground. 

This important idoi of the hour is a man 
of nearly thirty, of feminine appearance, with 
the air and manners of a Methodist, a sinister 


! cast in his eyes that betokened either knave 


or madman, and long lank hair falling on his 
shoulders. He has already given orders to 
the various divisions as to the line of march, 
and is making his last speech on the spot 
where, according to tradition, now stands 
the great Catholic cathedral of St. George, 
when a gentleman, who was one of his 
supporters, drives up furiously, leaps from 
a carriage, and hurries with difficulty to the 
ring, anxiously informing the hero that the 
keeper of the Guildhall of Westminster 
dreaded the outbreak ofa riot if more than 
thirty or forty persons marched to the House 
of Commons with his Lordship with the 
Protestant petition. The hero calmed him 
with the pleasant news that he meant to go 
alone, and that the glorious petition was to 
follow him to the lobby of the House, there 
to wait till he received it and laid it before 
his honourable fellow-members. Ina fainting 
condition his Lordship enters a coach by the 
favour of its lady owner; and as a knot of 
forty men press around, eager to accompany 
their leader, he calls out, ‘‘ No, by no means; 
J shall be greatly obliged to you, gentlemen, 
if you will go back.” 

Meanwhile sober Thomas Evans drove to 
the other end of the field, where the crowds 
stood in marching order, six 1n a row, with 
their faces turned towards the city. He 
asked what they meant todo. “To march 
to the city!” was the answer; but they 
assured him of their determination to make 
no riot. When the quiet citizens at home 
looked out from the windows or from the 
roofs as these miles of human beings tramped. 
in perfect order and “great decorum” along 
their respective routes over the three bridges, 
there were few or none who dreamed that in 
a few days flames and smoke would be 
darting and rolling upwards on every hand 
into the sky that hung so bright above,—the 
Government of the niightiest nation of the 
world be shaken into helpless terror,—and 
the metropolis itself be threatened with as 
complete a destruction as when the Plague 
had raged a century before. 

“What!” wrote Samuel Romilly, then a 
student of Gray’s Inn, “summon 40,000 
fanatics to meet together, and eapect them 
to be orderly! What 1s it but to invite 
hungry wretches to a banquet, and at the 
Same time enjoin them not to eat?” And 
what, pray, is the meaning of those hand- 
bills that have been circulated industriously 
through the crowds, stating that as it was 
Suspected that Papists intended to mingle 
in disguise among them for the purpose of 
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raising riots, the Protestants should not 
return their violence or insults, but calmly 
hand them over to the tonstables? Did not 
the wearing of a badge tend to intimidation 
and disorder? What do those thousands of 
well-dressed tradesmen, lingering in the 
Fields after the vaster multitudes have 
marched away, know or care about the Pro- 
testant religion? Their idea was a sweeping 
one,—that “a stop was to be put to public 
preaching and public teaching!” It is 
significant, too, that a little after the hour 
of noon a group of drunken men, not only 
furnished with the blue cockade as an emblem 
of determined Protestantism, but armed with 
great bludgeons, is seen standing on London 
Bridge, one of the inebriates brandishing 
his club and swearing that it was “all ¢hezr 
association,” 


CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL OF 1778. 


England had been weighted with heavy 
sorrows during the past few years; the 
country had been throwing away millions 
on millions in a struggle with her own 
American daughter,—mullions that had more 
wisely been tossed into the maw of the 
Atlantic; and George III. and his drowsy 
undertakers were butting their heads against 
the gates of Gaza to the tune of the sarcastic 
eloquence of an Opposition that embraced 
some of the most conspicuous orators of 
our country,—Burke and Fox, Dunning and 
Savile. It was a battle of demigods. The 
cause of popular rights was taking mighty 
strides ; England was stirred with a trumpet 
blast calling for annual parliaments and 
universal sufirage. In the midst of these 
terrible alarms a bill was introduced into 
the Commons by a sound Protestant and 
noble statesman, Sir George Savile, towards 
the close of the session, in May 1778, and 
hurned through both Houses with pleasant 
compliments, not so much as a comfit 
or comfort to Catholics, as an honest 
clearance of a scandal from the statute- 
book of England. It was accounted a very 
little thing. The “relief” simply consisted 
In sweeping away enactments then totally 
unnecessary or “at all times a disgrace 
to humanity,”—statutes of the reign of 
Wilham III., which forbade a Romish 
priest from officiating or teaching under 
pain of treason; gave to the nearcst Pro- 
testant heir the right of seizing the posscs- 
sions of his father and brother and other 
Catholic kinsmen during their lifetime ; and 
prevented Papists from acquiring property 
in England. “The lowest and basest of 
mankind,” the informing constable, could 
compel an English magistrate to inflict on 
priests all the shameful penalties of this 
“wicked and absurd” bill, which had 
Originated in the worst days of political 


faction, and found a place in our code of 
laws, not from any malice against Catholics 
themselves, but merely as a shuttlecock in 
the struggle of political parties. Unhappily 
these Draconic statutes were not suffered 
to lie dead, Every person of that com- 
munion was obliged to fly from the face 
of day; the clergy skulked in the garrets 
of private houses, or sheltered themselves 
under the wing of foreign ministers. “The 
whole body of the Catholics,” said Burke, 
“condemned to beggary and to ignorance 
in their native land, have been obliged to 
Icarn the principles of letters from the charity 
of your enemies,” 

What the cause of Protestant intolerance 
lacked in numbers within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s was made up for by the persistence 
of Lord George Gordon, a scion of the “ Mad 
Gordons ” of Huntly, who sat as member for 
the pocket borough of Ludgershall, and was 
the most perfect bore ever privileged to assist 
in the legislature of Great Britain. In spite 
of the fact that he was only the laughing- 
stock of members, who jested about his 
uniting Popery and small becr, and even told 
him (it may be read in Hansard) he had “a 
twist in his head, a certain whirligig which 
ran away with him, if anything relative to 
religion was mentioned,” he was elected 
President of the London Protestant Associa- 
tion, which now awoke from its lethargic 
state. Never was there made a more foolish 
choice. 


THE PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION ; MEETING 
IN COACHMAKERS’ HALL. 


Zealous mectings werc heldat St. Margaret’s 
Hill, at Greenwood’s Rooms, at the “Old 
Crown and Rolls” in Chancery Lane, and 
the “London Tavern ;” a furious “appeal” 
was put forth, stamped with the very spirit of 
Popery, parading the terrible consequences 
that would follow from the opulence of 
Catholics, and defining toleration with the 
absurdest bigotry as the “allowing every 
man to profess his own faith if not evidently 
repugnant to the Holy Scriptures”! Finally, 
advertisements and handbills summoned “all 
the true Protestants of Great Britain ard of 
civil and religious liberty” to rally round 
“the glorious cause” before it was too late, 
and invited those of London and its environs 
to sign the Protestant Petition which lay at 
the chairman’s house in Welbeck Street 
every morning till twelve o’clock. 

By these means no less than 40,000 signa- 
tures were placed on the immense volume of 
parchment, but they included no “more than 
one archdeacon, reprobated in this by all his 
brethren, and a few, very few, of the inferior 
clergy ;” while the rest, to quote a pamphlet 
cum grano salts, were “taken from the dregs 
of the populace... fromthe fanatic followers 
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of Wesley and others like him, and from the 
scum of the Scotch fanatics, whom that nation 
has thrown out in such numbers upon this 
country. Nay, the very women and children 
have been called in to swell the number of 
deluded wretches, who could not even write 
their names, and who, consequently, must 
have been ignorant of the purport or meaning 
of the instrument they were prevailed on to 
sign with their marks.” 

The match now only needed to be put to the 
big gun. On the evening of May 2gth, 1780, 
a meeting was held in Coachmaker’s Hall, 
where Lord George launched forth into an 
harangue of the most fiery nature, and was 
received with rapturous cheers. If they 
meant to spend their time 1n mock debate, 
they might get another leader ; the Scotch 
had succeeded by 





their firmness and 
unanimit : he rallied 
his timi "supporters 


with being opposed to 
“going up with the 
petition.” From all 
parts of the hall there 
rose the shoutof “ No, 
my lord!” He him- 
self would go to the 
gallows for the cause ; 
but unless 20,000 men 
met himat St. George’ s 
Fields on the follow- 
ing Friday to support 
him by their presence, 
he declared his deter- 
mination not to pre- 
sent the petition to 
oc House. It was 

ested by some 

oderate adherents of 
the Association that 
the people might take 
todrinking so early in 
the day ; but the chaur- 
man haughtily protested that the Associators 
were “not a drunken people.” 


THE MOB IN PALACE YARD. 

By the hour of half-past two on Friday 
the 2nd of June the several divisions from St. 
George’s Fields had crossed the Thames, 
and the large opening between the Parlia- 
ment House and Westminster, all the avenues 
of the House and the adjoining streets, 
swarmed with “blue cockades.” Cries of 
“No Popery!” “A Repeal!” were franti- 
cally shouted from thousands of lusty lungs. 

The crowd, eager as they might be to have 
a peep at the interior of the House of Lords 
and the splendid tapestry representing the 
defeat of the Armada, were diligently repulsed 
from the door by the Black Rod. Not the 
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more to do with the petition than the man in 
the moon, were the special target for the 
hisses, groans, and assaults of the mob. As 
the coaches passed, blue banners waved from 
the tops of houses in Whitehall to guide the 
cheers, or groans and kicks, of the crowd 
below. Neither age, nor service, nor sacred 
dress shielded any one from the fury of the 
surging mass. 

Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice of England, 
who had been almost murdered in the Wilkes 
nots, had his carriage windows broken, the 

anels beaten in, his robes torn, his wig ’ dis- 
bevelled: his face pelted with mud, and was 
only rescued, it is said, by the Archbishop of 
York, who rushed down the stairs and gal- 
lantly carried him off “in Abraham’s bosom.” 
Lord Stormont, after drifting for half an hour 
in the clutches of the 
mob, appeared in the 
solemn assembly to 
tell howthe miscreants 
had leaped on the 
wheels and box of his 
carnage, broken it in 
pieces, and taken “the 
most impudent lber- 
ties” with his person. 
Although thcre were 

constantly new arri- 
vals, each in worse 
plight than his prede- 
cessors, the House 
was thin, owing to the 
fact that some of the 
peers, such as Lord 
Sandwich, thinking 
discretion the better 
part of valour, had 
returned home till the 
tempest was over. 
The bolder spirits who 
ventured into the rag- 
ingthrong met withthe 
most disgraceful treat- 
ment, some however escaping with no greater 
loss than that of wig and bag. The Duke of 
Northumberland, accompanied by a gentle- 
man dressed in black, who was yclled at as 
his Jesuit confessor, was forced from his 
carriage, and after emerging from the jostle 
of the “ pious ragamuffins,” found his watch 
and snuff-box gone. Lord Bathurst, the 
venerable President of the Council, after 
being pushed about rudely and kicked in the 
legs, was pulled in by the attendants of the 
House from the clutches of the miscreants. 
The Bishop of Rochester, at first mistaken for 
the Archbishop of York, suffered the severe 
indignities intended for that worthy gentle- 
man. The Bishop of Lichfield also made his 
appearance with his gown in tatters. But 
worse than all these misfortunes was the de- 
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brother of Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 
his carriage was stopped, the bishop stormed 
at the insult; whereupon the fanatics pulled 
him out, struck him in the face with his wig, 
and throttled him till the blood spouted from 
his lips. The wheels were torn from his 
carriage ; he was rescued in a fainting state, 
and hastily conducted into an attorney’s 
house near by, in Palace Yard, pursued by 
the infuriated mob. 

The House of Peers, during the whole 
period of its existence and in the stormiest 
days of political excitement, probably never 
exhibited such a pitably grotesque appear- 
ance as in the first few hours of these sense- 
less riots. “Some of their Lordships with 
their hair about their shoulders; others 
smutted with dirt ; 
most of them as pale 
as the ghost in Ham- 
det, and all of them 
standing up in their 
several places and 
speaking at the same 
time.” Mansfield 
trembled on the wool- 
sack lke an aspen 
leaf. The blame 
was thrown, and just- 
ly, upon a Ministry 
that truckled to the 
rioters of Scotland 
by “scandalous and 
cowardly conces- 
sions,” and now suf- 
fered a wild rabble to 
act at large in the 
freedom of their own 
will without any civil 
or military power to 
confront them. It 
appears that an order 
for the preservation 
of the peace, placed 
in the hands of North 
by the Cabinet, in conscquence of the boast 
of Gordon on the previous day that he would 
bring his legions with him, was simply for- 
gotten by the drowsy Premier. 

Mansfield now empowered the justices, two 
of whom were present and were summoned 
to the bar, to disperse the mob if possible, 
but only a hundred constables could be 
found. For the space of four hours the doors 
were locked, but in the uproar, which waxed 
louder and louder, all transaction of business 
was futile, save that which decided upon an 
adjournment till the following day. The 
peers who had commenced the day with the 
courage of Roman senators, now departed in 
pusillanimous haste, on the principle of sazve 
guz peut, leaving the venerable Mansfield in 
the House alone. The Earl remained for 
two hours in his private room, meditating 
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over a cup of tea on the folly of the “mad 
Gordon,” the bigotry of his fellow Scotsmen, 
and the pig-headed ignorance of the most 
ignorant of all mobs, that of London scum ; 
and thereafter the great and wise Chief 
Justice drove away in peace to his mansion 
in Bloomsbury Square. 


SCENES IN THE COMMONS ; GORDON TALKS 
TO THE Mos. 

Lord George was followed to the doors of 
Parliament by the small Westminster column, 
which had the honour of bearing the immense 
roll of parchment, almost as much as one 
stout Protestant could carry on his head, and 
the triumphant bundle was in the first in- 
stance deposited in the lobby. There it had 
a sufficient body- 
guard, for the blue 
cockades closely 
blocked the passage 
up to the very door, 
incessantly assailing 
the ears of the House 
by chiming the name 
of Lord George Gor- 
don, and shouting 
with all their might 
“A repeal, A repeal! 
No Popery, No 
Popery!” The at- 
tacks on members, 
however, were com- 
paratively slight. 
“All their religion,” 
said Horace Wal- 
pole, in his cynical 
humour, “ consisted 
in outrage and plun- 
der; for... General 
Grant, Mr. Macken- 
zie, and others had 
their pockets picked 
of their watches and 
snuff-boxes.” The 
worst mishap was that of Mr. Wellbore 
Ellis, who was pursued into the Guildhall, 
the windows of which were then broken and 
the doors forced, the gallant member finally 
escaping from the window by a ladder, after 
a stout defence with broomsticks by the 
keeper and the constables. No members, it 
is said, were allowed to pass through the 
lobby without repeating the cry of “No 
Popery,” accepting a blue cockade, and 
promising to vote for the repeal. To Gibbon, 
the historian, who sat as member. for Lis- 
keard, and held the pleasant sinecure of a 
Lord Commissioner of Trade, it was “the 
old story of religion,” and the tumultuous 
crowds appeared to him as “ forty thousand 
Puritans, such as they might be in the time 
of Cromwell, started out of their graves.” 

When the Speaker had taken his seat upon 
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the gilt chair with the mace before him, and 
the clerks were placed in order at the table, 
it could hardly be expected that Lord North, 
the easy, corpulent Premier, dressed as usual 
with powdered wig and in his court robes, 
over which lay the blue ribbon of the Order 
of the Garter, and the other members who 
had courageously attended, should sit in 
silence upon the morocco cushions, and lean 
eacefully on the low backs of the benches. 
“It would be impossible,” says a contem- 
porary record, “ to describe the astonishment, 
sense of degradation, horror, and dismay 
which prevailed.” On that memorable day 
two attempts were made to force the door, 
which was locked for four hours. 

When “some degree of order” was obtained, 
the Protestant champion, seconded by Mr. 
Alderman Bull. was permitted by the House 
to introduce the petition, signed, as he de- 
clared, by nearly 120,000 Protestant subjects, 
“ praying the repeal of the Act of last session 
in favour of the Catholics.” The gigantic 
document then made its appearance in its 
own impressive person in that august as- 
sembly. His Lordship moved that it be 
taken into immediate consideration, and was 
again supported by his henchman of true 
British name. During the progress of a most 
violent debate, 1n which it was contested that 
this motion was contrary to all established 
forms of procedure, the foohsh “Jack of 
Leyden” kept up a constant fire of inter- 
course with his adherents in the lobby, 1n- 
decently running every minute to the door 
or windows and bawling to the populace. 
He certainly, wittingly or unwittingly, “did 
everything in his power to promote a massa- 
cre,” by holding out some of the most con- 
spicuous statesmen “as obnoxious persons 
and enemies to a lawless and desperate 
banditt:.” He shouted at the door or from 
the gallery that overlooked the lobby :—“ I 
shal] come out and let you know what 1s 
going on in the House!” When the crowd 
pressed violently on the doorkeeper, who 
exclaimed, “ For God’s sake, gentlemen, keep 
from the door,” he simply said, “ Pray, gentle- 
men, make what room you can ; your cause 
is good, and you have nothing to fear.” He 
denounced Burketothem. In another of his 
irritating confidences he marked out the 
Speaker as having uttered the slander that 
they had all come there under pretence of 
religion; again he told them that ‘‘ Mr. Rous 
has just moved that the civil power be sent 
for,” cheering them with the counsel, “ But 
don’t you mind; keep yourselves cool; be 
steady.” Within the House he actually in- 
sulted the Premier with a threat that he could 
have him torn to pieces, and pointed him out 
for the indignation of the populace by shout- 
ing, “ Lord North calls youamob.” “Gentle- 
men,” said the reckless oratorin hisinsinuating 





conversational style, standing within the walls 
of St.Stephen’s, the sacred and time-honoured 
seat of England's prudent legislature,—“ gen- 
tlemen, the alarm has gone forth for ten miles 
round the city. You have got a very good 
prince, who, as soon as he shall hear the 
alarm has seized such a number of men, will 
no doubt send down private orders to his 
ministers to enforce the prayer of your 
petition. The Scotch had no redress till 
they pulled down the mass-houses, and why 
should they be better off than you ?” 

Expostulations were addressed in vain to 
such a mamiac. When General Grant came 
behind him and endeavoured to pull him back 
into the House, exclaiming, “For God’s sake, 
Lord George, do not lead these poor people 
into danger,” he only made that forcible 
appeal the basis of another maddening sally : 
“You see in this effort to persuade me from 
my duty, before your eyes, an instance of the 
difficulties I have to encounter from such 
wise men of the world as my honourable 
friend behind my back.” 

Some of the hotter members even talked 
of marching out, sword in hand, and cutting 
a passage through the mob. “My Lord 
George,” said a kinsman of that hopeless 
person, holding a sword pointed at the agita- 
tor, “do you intend to bring your rascally 
adherents into the House of Commons? If 
you do, the first man of them that enters, I 
will plunge my sword, not into his, but into 
your body.” General Conway sat down beside 
him and told him firmly : “ My Lord, I am 
a military man, and | shall think it my duty 
to protect the freedom of debate by my sword ; 
you see, my Lord, the members of this House 
are this day all in arms. Do not imagine 
that we will be overpowered or intimidated 
by a rude, unprincipled rabble. There 1s 
only one entry into the House of Commons, 
and that 1s a narrow one. Reflect that men 
of honour may defend this pass.” Colonel 
Holroyd told Lord George that the fittest 
place for him was Bedlam, took his seat 
beside him, and followed him about, prevent- 
ing any more appeals to the fury of the crowd. 


THE MILITARY CALLED. 


The tumultuous mob grew wilder as the 
hot afternoon passed away. At last, when’ 
the venerable assembly which represented the 
pews of Great Britain had been befooled 

y a crazy scion of a family known as the 
‘* Mad Gordons,” and had fumed for half the 
day in an idle and irresolute passion, with its 
doors locked against an unarmed mob, the 
justices of the peace were empowered to call 
out the whole force of the country to quell 
the riot. A party of foot guards and horse 
arrived, the latter under the direction of 
Justice Addington. He was stormed with 
hisses, but portions of the crowd were not yet 
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beyond being amenable to courtesy and good 
order, especially on such high pressure; for on 
assuring them of his peaceable intentions and 
his willingness to dismiss the soldiers if they 
would give their word of honour to disperse, 
the tide turned in his favour. The cavalry 
rode away from Palace Yard, three cheers for 
the magistrate rang through the air, and six 
hundred of the more sober “ Protestants” 
retired from the shadow of St. Stephen’s, let 
us hope to riot no more, but take other 
means for securing “the peace of Jerusalem.” 

The lobby cleared, the division took place, 
with the result that 192 voted for considering 
the petition on the following Tuesday, and 
only six for Gordon’s motion. The hero of 
the day walked from the walls of Parliament 
still a free citizen. If Ministers or members 
went away contented to “fret at whist or sit 
aside to sneer and whisper scandal,” and enter- 
tained the pleasant thought that the tempest 
of “pious ragamuffins” had spent its fury, 
they were sadly mistaken, “for already,” to 
use the words of Gibbon, “the scum had 
boiled up to the surface 1n the huge cauldron 
of London.” There were already tokens of 
the coming storm. About six or seven a 
coach was stopped in Palace Yard by a set 
of boys and pickpockets, “not the least lke 
the Protestant Association.” Lord George 
drove away on that memorable evening in the 
cairiage of Sir James Lowther, bidding the 
remnant of the mob, who asked if the Bill 
was to be repcaled, to “go home, be qutet, 
make no riot nor noise ;” but before he had 
reached his residence in Welbeck Street at 
a quarter to eleven, the storm raised by his 
foolish bravado had already burst into flames, 


FRIDAY NIGHT; ROMISH CHAPELS 
ATTACKED. 

Although the law of England forbade the 
adherents of the Catholic faith from having 
chapels of their own, it was their custom to 
attend the services in those which existed for 
the private use of foreign ambassadors, At 
that time there stood, as there stands still, 
close to the gloomy archway that leads from 
Duke Street into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a 
Popish chapel, which is regarded with reve- 
rence by Catholics as their oldest religious 
house in London. It was attached to the 
residence of the Sardinian ambassador. As 
the chief centre of Popish worship in London, 
it was the first target for the fury of the popu- 
lace. Hardly had the tumult died away at 
Westminster, when several hundred rioters, 
emboldened by the shade of night, made 
their way to that rich fortress of Popery, 
forced an entrance, demolished the altars, 
tossed the ornaments, books, benches, and 
velvet cushions into the street, and set the 
heap alight. Rushing into the chapel with 
burning brands, they set fire to the interior. 


Poor Madame Cordon, wife of the Sardinian 
Minister, then in a most delicate condition, 
was found in such a state of terror and weak- 
ness that she could scarcely stand, and was 
only rescued by the gallant efforts of a gentle- 
man who dragged her to his residence in the 
Fields close by. The firemen came upon the 
scene with their toy-squirt engines, but were 
compelled to stand at ease. The high-con- 
stable arrived nearmidnight. Dashing into the 
midst of the crowd, he seized one of the most 
conspicuous by the collar, but amid cries of 
“ Knock him on the head !” the prisoner was 
rescued ; he then hastened to the barracks at 
Somerset House, and returned with one 
hundred men armed with bayonets. By the 
efforts of the firemen the flames were pre- 
vented from spreading further than the chapel; 
but, with the exception of two silver lamps, 
which, by the way, were stolen, all the valu- 
ables perished, including a painting which 
was said to have cost the sum of £2,500, 
Thirteen rioters were taken to the Savoy 
prison to be brought up at Bow Street in the 
morning,—among the number an apprentice 
glazier, a footman, a printer, a couple of 
carpenters, a tailor with the appropriate 
name of Isaac Hemmaway, and a journey- 
man coachmaker from Long Acre, who was 
seriously wounded in the stomach by a 
soldier’s bayonet while escaping from the 
chapel. On Saturday an immense crowd 
assembled in Covent Garden to see the rioters 
brought up for examination. An attempt was 
made to rescue them from the military escort 
in Little Duke Street, spurred on by a bare- 
headed waiter from the “Blue Posts,” in 
Covent Garden. Several of the prisoners 
acknowledged they were Roman Catholics ! 

While the rioteis were busy at the Sardinian 
chapel, another party found its way to War- 
wick Street, Golden Square, where stood 
another mass-house, under the wing of old 
Count Haslang, “a prince of smugglers as well 
as Bavarian Minister,” whose residence was 
stored with “great quantities of ‘run’ tea and 
contraband goods.” The rioters did not, how- 
ever, accomplish much damage before the 
arrival of the military. 


SATURDAY’S GRIM REPOSE; SUNDAY RIOT 
IN MOORFIELDS. 


On Saturday the House of Lords passed a 
motion for an address to the King, calling 
for the punishment of the perpetrators and 
abettors of the outrages, and throughout the 
city the conviction reigned that the dour- 
rasque was over. Whether the lull was due 
to the unpleasant dullness and dampness of 
the morning it would not be safe to say ; yet 
we imagine that atmospheric conditions had 
something to do with the progress of the 
Gordon riots. With the exception of the first 
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day, Friday, London suffered during the 
whole period from an attack of wintry 
weather, 

The impression of sober people that the 
mob had finally dispersed was soon to be 
sadly shattered. The quiet of Saturday was 
only the grim repose of the sweeping whirl- 
wind. On Sunday afternoon, while a cold 
wind blew from the north-east, an immense 
rabble of several thousands gathered suddenly 
as if by magic in the district of Moorfields, 
then chiefly tenanted by dealers in old furni- 
ture, and adorned with such buildings as the 
madhouses of Old Bethlehem and St. Luke, 
and emphatically the centre of dissent, by 
the possession of Whitfield’s huge brick 
tabernacle. They marched with the now 
familiar shouts of “ No Papists !” ‘ Root out 
Popery !” to anew mass-house in Ropemaker’s 
Alley. The riot lasted all night, and was 
continued on the following day. During this 
time they “gutted” the chapel and the houses 
of several Catholic families, leaving only the 
bare walls standing, and made a huge con- 
flagration of books, crucifixcs, images, relics, 
altars, pulpits, pews, benches, beds, and 
blankets, in an open part of the district ; and 
not content with pulling down the house of 
the Catholic teacher, they rushed in thousands 
to the school in Hoxton. The Guards arrived 
on the scene before the hour of ten on Sun- 
day night, but they simply “watched the mob 
with decent temper.” A child fell out of its 
mother’s arms and was trampled to death by 
the surging crowd ; and the brutal attack of 
Moorfields hastened the death of the much re- 
spected priest, Richard Dillon, who had lived 
in the district for six-and-thirty years. Hus 
house was made a total wreck, his books and 
furniture were committed to the flames; not 
even a bed was left him on which to rest, and 
this barbarous treatment gave a fatal shock to 
his health and spirits. 


MONDAY’S WORK; SAVILE HOUSE GUTTED; 
EDMUND BURKE. 

The rioters were at work early on Monday 
morning, having now tasted the sweets of 
lawlessness and plunder ; and their energies 
were kindled by a shameless report,—which 
Walpole suggests was spread by the insinu- 
ation of “Saint George Gordon,”—that the 
Papists had burned a Presbyterian chapel on 
the preceding night. 

Three of the rioters of Saturday were that 
morning remanded to Newgate ; and on its 
return the military escort was pelted by 
the mob. One irate son of Mars levelled his 

n, but it was knocked up by his command- 
ing officer—an act of humanity which did not 
serve to appease the rioters, who compelled 
‘the soldiers to retreat in haste. “When 
grace, sake! & and mischef make an alh- 
ance,” wrote the cynical gossip of Strawberry 





Hill, “they do not like to give over;” and 
now the rioters were not prepared to obey 
the resolution circulated in the morning by 
the Protestant Association, requesting all 
true Protestants to show their best interest 
by a legal and peaceable deportment, and 
they were ready to defy the proclamation of 
the Government, offering a reward of £500 
for the discovery of persons concerned in the 
destruction of the Sardinian and Bavarian 
chapels. 

They divided into three parties,—one 
marching in triumph to Wapping ; a second 
marched to Nightingale Lane, in East Smith- 
field. Both of these destroyed the Catholic 
chapels in their respective routes, plundered 
houses, and threatened to extirpate the entire 
sect; but the chief honour or dishonour of 
the day belongs to the third party, which 
bore in triumph the relics of the Moorfields 
tragedy, and presented itself most worship- 
fully before the residence of “the Apostle” 
in Welbeck Street. After performing this 
act of devotion, the noters proceeded to 
wreak their vengeance on the houses of the 
high constable and a coachmaker in Little 
Queen Street, the two chief witnesses against 
their comrades now safely locked in Newgate. 
These acts of petty spite were totally eclipsed 
by the attack aimed at the great Liberal 
statesman, Sir George Savile, whose claims 
upon the gratitude of the masses were can- 
celled by the fact that he was author of 
the obnoxious bill. Savile House, which 
stood in the fashionable square known as 
Leicester Fields, was stripped of its valu- 
able furniture, books, and pictures by the 
ferocious band of rioters, who then formed a 
huge bonfire in the square, and tore out the 
iron rails in front to serve as weapons. The 
mob dispersed on the arrival of the Horse 
Guards. This blow struck terror into the 
fashionable world. On the west side of the 
Fields stood the large and handsome mansion 
ofSir Joshua Reynolds, frequented by Johnson, 
Boswell, and all the luminaries of the stage 
and literature, and haunted by the fairest 
and highest ladies of the land, who pined to 
be immortalized by the skilful brush of the 
great artist. The painter struck his pen 
through all his appointments till the rioting 
had ceased. The blow might well give 
further alarm, for in “Petty France,” and 
other slums around the Fields and in Soho, 
the inhabitants were chiefly foreign Catholics. 

Edmund Burke had heard about nine 
o’clock in the evening that his house was to 
undergo the vengeance of the mob when 
Savile’s had been disposed of; and he has- 
tened home, instantly removing all papers of 
importance. Government had been apprized 
of the design, and a force of sixteen soldiers 
was sent, without his desire or knowledge, 
to take possession of his “little tenement.” 
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In this way the residence of the great cham- 
pign of Catholicemancipation was saved ; but 
Burke himself, thinking that the soldiers 
might be betteremployed during thespreading 
tumult than in guarding his “ paltry remains,” 
carried off his wife, books, and furniture to a 
safe shelter, and boldly mingled with the 
blue cockades. 


TUESDAY NEAR AND IN THE COMMONS. 
A new era of the riots has commenced. 
“ We are now come,” wrote the author of that 
racy play, Zhe Road to Ruin, “tothat period 
of desolation and destruction, when every 
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man began to tremble, not only for the safety 
of the city, but for the constitution, for the 
kingdom, for property, liberty, and life, for 
everything that is dear to society or to 
Englishmen.” Fires were needed, though it 
was the 6th of June, in the grates of London 
citizens, and we cannot wonder that the blue 
cockades, who rushed again in thousands 
towards Westminster to learn the fate of 
their petition, should have chafed under the 
chill inclemency of Nature. The Tower, 
St. James’s, St. George’s Fields, and other 
public places were guarded by troops. All 
the military were on duty. The riot of 
Friday, and the criminal doings of succeed- 
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ing days, had taught the necessity of sterner 
measures ; and at half-past one, when prodi- 
gious crowds began to muster, parties of 
horse grenadiers and light horse were 
stationed near the House, completely guard- 
ing the narrow pass between the Commons 
and Old Palace Yard ; and the approaches to 
the Commons were lined with foot guards 
with fixed bayonets, forming an avenue, 
through which members might safely reach 
the chamber. Still this was a work of no 
small difficulty. Members who lay under 
conviction of no great political sin procured 
an “open sesame,” through the army of Pro- 
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testants, by having their names chalked on 
their carriage-panels along with the glorious 
words “No Popery.” Fearless Edmund 
Burke mingled in the crowds of rioters, whom 
he found “rather dissolute and unruly than 
very ill-disposed,” boldly avowed his part in 
the detested bill, declared that he had always 
been the advocate of the people, and took no 
umbrage at the cries of fanatics who revi ed 
him as a Jesuit in disguise, nicknamed him 
“ Neddy St. Omer’s,” and caricatured him as 
a monk stirring up the fires of Smithfield. 
The mob, not intimidated but rendered 
more ferocious by the display of martial 
power, paraded the streets with flying colours 
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and to the strains of music. The intolerant | accomplishing. The House speedly adjourned 


temper of the crowd was worked upon by the 
distribution of a handbill entitled, “ 
Protestants, no Turncoats ;” and perhaps the 
thought of blood was stirred by allusions to 
Bloody Mary and the existing horrors of the 
Spanish Inquisition. By three o’clock wea- 
pons were to be seen in the shape of bludgeons 
of peeled oak ; but the temper of the military 
was simply splendid, and the only oitburst 
of anything like military spleen occurred in 
the wounding of one man by a soldier who 
had himself been struck by a huge billet of 
wood. 

The single brutal sally of the day was 
bestowed on Lord Sandwich ad/zas “Jemmy 
Twitcher.” At three o’clock Burke’s unfortu- 
nate butt was descried at the corner of Bndge 
Street. The crowd would not permit him to 
advance further in spite of his determination 
and the attendant party of six light horse ; 
his horses’ bridles were seized ; a shower 
of stones fell, the windows of his chaniot 
were smashed, the horsemen fied, leaving 
him to the tender mercy of his assailants, 
and leaping from his carriage he took refuge 
in a coffee house. Justice Hyde, who was 
parading on horseback, rushed up to the 
rescue, and found his Lordshipwith a gash 
on the side of his head, a determined fellow 
standing over him with a bludgeon, threaten- 
ing that if he did not murder him now he 
would do so “ before he had done with him.” 
Sandwich refused the offer of a large escort 
to clear the way for him to the House of 
Peers, and driving back with all imaginable 
speed to the Admiralty, he penned an epistle 
to Lord Mansfield, who acted as chairman of 
the Lords during Thurlow’s illness. Speeches 
full of indignation were made, and the Lords 
adjourned till Thursday. 

wo hundred members of the Commons 
had braved the storm. Catiline himself 
Spreatee and took his seat calmly with a 
blue cockade in his hat,—a circumstance to 
which the future Earl of Carnarvon called 
attention, declaring that he would not vote 
while a member sat flaunting the ensign of 
riot in their faces, and threatened to move 
across the room and tear it out. After a 
show of resistance, his Lordship was deprived 
of his sacred token ; but even when several 
members had delivered the most bitter 
invectives against the conduct of the ‘‘ Pro- 
testant” bigots, and Burke had uttered his 
lamentation over the deplorable state to 
which Parliament was reduced, with a blud- 
geoned mob waiting for them in the street, 
and soldiers with fixed bayonets at their 
doors to support the freedom of debate, he 
had still the courage or foolhardiness to step 
away for the purpose of haranging the mob, 
—an intention, however, which the violent 
hands of members prevented him from 
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till Thursday, as the Lords had done, after 


rue ; passing resolutions anent the riots, and 


agreeing to consider the great Protestant 
petition when the tumults had subsided. 


THE BURNING OF NEWGATE. 

There was a strange stillness at Palace 
Yard at six o’clock, ominous as the dead 
calm that hangs over the earth before the 
bursting of a tempest. When the Apostle 
emerged from the House, after braying with 
his trumpet to no purpose, he drove away 
with one of his supporters, Sir Philip Clerke, 
who asked the protection of his Lordship in 
the crowd At the corner of Bridge Street 
he informed the Associators of the talk and 
work of the Commons, and advised them to 
depart home in quietness. Instead of showing 
meek obedience, they unyoked the horses 
from his carriage, and dragged it through 
the crowded thoroughfares, through Temple 
Bar and the City, as far as the residence of 
Alderman Bullin Leadenhall Street, refusing 
to listen to the appeals of the honourable 
baronet, who desired to be let out at White- 
hall. Dy this time the fury of the populace 
was in its final and wildest shape; and his 
Lordship, as he Jrove along and bowed lus 
foolish head, beheld an immense host be- 
sieging Newgate prison. 

Conspicuous among the rioters in Palace 
Yaid was a sailor named James Jackson, 
who carried a flag of dirty blue with a red‘ 
cross. Determined on revenge against the 
magistrate who had read the Riot Act, he- 
raised the cry, “To the house of Justice 
Hyde—ahoy!” and when an hour had 
passed in the complete destruction of that 
building, the sailor shouted again, “ Ahoy 
for Newgate!” Meanwhile the house of 
Mr. Rous, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, had been 
utterly demolished. 

It was after six o’clock when the hoarse 
cry, “Ahoy for Newgate!” was raised. 
The mob rushed along after three flags—one 
of which was that of Jackson; the second 
of green silk, with a Protestant motto; the 
third, the unfortunate flag of the Protestant 
Association. On the fatal march an in- 
flammatory handbill, with the terrible title 
of “England in Blood,” was distributed 
among the crowd. After passing through 
Long Acre, picking up by the way the 
spokes of cart wheels, mattocks, and crow- 
bars, they swept down Holborn to the 
famous prison, the governor of which at 
that time was Mr. Akerman, the “esteemed 
friend” of Boswell, who has commended him 
to all generations for his “intrepid firmness, 
tenderness, and liberal charity.” In that 
sink of filth and iniquity there lay the four 
rioters of Saturday, a host of wild male- 
factors and pitiful debtors, and at least four 
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condemned felons who were to be “turned 
off” on Thursday by Jack Ketch,—John Spar- 
row, who had robbed a man in the Green Park 
of a silver watch and three shillings ; John 
Early, who had robbed a man in Stepney 
Fields of a guinea, seven shillings, and some 
halfpence ; John Carr, who had robbed a 
gentleman near Kensington Gravel-Pits of 
money and a silver-headed cane; James 
Purse, sentenced to death for an outrage ; 
and probably three others, of whom one 
had stolen a cow, the second committed 
a highway robbery, and the third the 
same crime, with the additional brutality of 
chopping off two of the fingers of his victim. 
The keeper of Newgate was not unaware of 
the intended attack; for during that after- 
noon, while engaged in the prudent process 
of packing up his plate for removal, he 
received a visit from a friend of one of the 
prisoners, who left him with a curse and 
the cheering remark that “he should be the 
one hung presently.” At seven o’clock the 
vast crowd, armed with bludgeons and 
spokes of cart-wheels, and following in perfect 
order a small party of thirty men, who 
marched three abreast, and were provided 
with iron crowbars, mattocks, and chisels, 
halted at the door of the keeper’s housc, 
which had been locked, chained, and bolted. 
They demanded the release of their 1m- 
prisoned comrades. The ringleader, who 
bore the appearance of the “ well-dressed, 
respectable person” of our modern police 
news, knocked and rang three times, and 
having received no answer, ran down the 
steps, and bowing to the crowd, pointed to 
the door like a stage spectre, and vanished. 
Incited by a group of “‘ well-dressed ” persons 
standing in the Old Bailey, the memial band 
proceeded to active service in three detach- 
ments—onc of which attacked the governor’s 
house, a second the debtors’ door, and a 
third the main entrance to the prison. The 
windows of the housc were instantly shattered 
by a shower of bludgeons ; two men—one of 
whom was a young lunatic Quaker—drove 
a scaffold pole through the parlour shutters ; 
a lad, who was attired, ike Hyde, in a sailor’s 
jacket, mounted on a man’s shoulders, and 
with head as hard as a negro’s or a nether 
millstone, battered in the broken shutters; 
and then at last the mad Quaker and a 
chimney-sweeper’s boy scrambled into the 
house amid the cheers of the frantic crowd. 
The work now reached its climax and reward. 
The pictures, worth £2,000, and the furniture 
of the cultured and tasteful governor were 
flung from the windows by the furious lunatic, 
and immediately the sparks from the pile 
and the building flew over the heads of the 
wild spectators. In vain did the tenants of 
adjoining houses plead their innocence, and 
pray for mercy on their homes; for what 


recked Thomas Haycock, a frantic waiter 
from the St. Alban’s tavern, as he shouted 
to the mob that they were supported by 
noblemen and members of Parliament, or 
the negro servant with the appropriate name 
of Benjamin Bowsey, as he urged his com- 
rades cagerly to go ahead with the work of 
destruction? The store of wines and liquors, 
said to be worth the handsome sum of #500, 
was broken into, brought up in pails and 
hats, adding to the joy, the energy, and fury 
of the frantic crowd. 

At the prison gate stood Francis Mockford, 
a waiter, with a blue cockade, holding up the 
main key and shouting to the turnkeys with 
an oath to open to him, and an uproarious 
tripeman, “ well known to the police,” swore 
that “ he would have the gates down, curse 
him, he would have the gates down.” In- 
stantly pickaxves and sledgehammers fell 
upon the great gate in the Old Bailey, under 
the fierce direction of the bludgeoned tripe- 
man, to whom a servant of Akerman shouted 
through the hatch, “ George the tripeman, I 
shall mark you in particular.” Another 
negro, of the good old English name of 
Glover, battered at the gate with a gun 
barrel, and thrust it at the faces of the 
turnkeys through the grating, while another 
demon tried to split the door with a hatchet. 
These were but feeble blows against the huge 
and massive gate, and efforts were now made 
to fire it by piling up the furniture from the 
keeper’s house, while within the heroic turn- 
keys pushed down the blazing heap with 
broomsticks, and dashed water against the 
gates to prevent the melting of the lead that 
soldered and secured the strong hinges— 
determined but baffled work, for the fiendish 
fire was fast shooting from the red-hot house 
into the fire-lodge and chapel, and one after 
another the wards were struck by the flames. 
The prisoners escaped, or were dragged out 
through the sea of flame by the legs, arms, 
and hair. Thus fell unfinished Newgate, a 
loss to the nation of £140,000—no part fit 
for further use, even a year later, but the grim 
condemned cells, nine feet by six, with their 
naked and impenetrable walls, the sight of 
which brought tears in those old hardened 
days even to the eyes of the lightest-hearted 
and most hardened felon. 

For a fiercely graphic picture of the storm- 
ing of Newgate, we cannot do better than 
refer our readers to that which has been 
drawn by the inimitable pen of Charles 
Dickens in “Barnaby Rudge,” contenting 
ourselves with the descriptions bequeathed 
to us by two distinguished writers of the 
time. “ Upon the keepers refusing to release 
their comrades, the noters began,” says 
Holcroft, “some to break the windows, some 
to batter the doors and entrances into the 
cells with pick-axes and sledge-hammers, 
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others with ladders to climb the vast walls, 
while others collected fire-brands and what- 
ever combustibles they could find, and flung 
them into his dwelling-house. What contri- 
buted more than anything to the spread of 
the flames was the great quantity of house- 
hold furniture, which they threw out of the 
windows, piled up against the doors, and set 
fire to ; the force of which presently commu- 
nicated to the chapel, and from this, by the 
assistance of the mob, all through the prison. 
A party of constables, nearly to the amount 
of one hundred, came to the assistance of the 
keeper; these the mob made a lane for and 
suffered to pass till they were entirely sur- 
rounded, when they attacked them with great 
fury, broke their staves and converted them 
into brands, which they hurled about where- 
ever the fire, which was 
spreading very fast, had 
not caught.” 

A still more vivid pic- 
ture is given by George 
Crabbe, the young poet, 
who had come up to 
London to find employ- 
ment more suited to his 
tastes than that of apo- 
thecary in a little country 
town. He informs us 
that at half-past seven 
“the engines came, but 
were only suffeicd to pre- 
serve the private houses 
near the prison. . Ly 
eight o’clock Akerman’s 
house was in flames. 1 
went close to it, and 
never saw anything so 
dreadful. The prison 
was atemarkably strong 
building; but,  deter- 
mined to force it, they 
broke the gates with crows and other instru- 
ments, and climbed upthe outside of the cell 

art, which joins the two meat wings of the 

uilding, where the felons weie confined ; 
and I stood where I plainly saw their opera- 
tions. They broke the roof, tore away the 
rafters, and having got ladders, they de- 
scended. Not Orpheus himself had more 
courage or better luck. Flames all around 
them, and a body of soldieis expected, they 
defied and laughed at all opposition. The 
prisoners escaped. I stood and saw about 
twelve women and eight men ascend from 
their confinement to the open air, and they 
were conducted through the street in their 
chains. . . . You have no conception of the 
frenzy of the multitude. This being done, and 
Akerman’s house now a mere shell of brick- 
work, they kept a store of flame there for other 
purposes. It became red-hot, and the doors 
and windows appeared like the entrance to 
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so many volcanoes. With some difficulty 
they then fired the debtors’ prison, broke the 
doors, and they too all made their escape. 
... About ten or twelve of the mob getting to 
the top of the debtors’ prison whilst it was 
burning, to halloo, they appeared rolled 
in black smoke mixed with sudden bursts of 
fire—lhke Miulton’s infernals, who were as 
familiar with flame as with each other.” 

The Protestant Association forsooth ! 
Negroes and madmen, drunken sailors and 
waiters, were the demoniacs let loose by the 
vanity and recklessness of the pious debau- 
chee, Lord George Gordon. Poor crazy 
Dick Hyde, some four-and-twenty hours 
after he had shone so nobly at the siege of 
Newgate, entered the house of a humble 
woman near Covent Garden, wearing an old 
grey overcoat, and a flap- 
ped hat covered with wet 
paint. She offered to 
dry it for him, but he 
resented her officious 
kindness: ‘No! youre 
a fool. My hat 1s blue, 
it 1s the colour of the 
heavens. I would not 
have it dried for the 
wotld” Does not this 
inculent stnkingly  re- 
mind us of Barnaby 
Rhudye? 


OlH1R DIEDS OF 
“‘LUESDAY, 


The mob and felons 
were masters of the city. 
Lawless bands spread 
hike a lightning cancer 
over the metropolis, de- 
fying or possibly hob- 
nobbing withthe soldiers 
that were being disposed 
in the different quarters of London and 
Westminster supposed to be most in 
danger, and heeding nothing the orders given 
at eleven o’clock to the trained bands—the 
same as that in which John Gilpin held the 
dignity of captain—to beat immediately to 
arms and command every housekeeper to be 
ready to march out at sound of drum. But 
scarcely had the iron fetters been struck from 
the Newgate felons when the Bow Street 
office and the adjoining house of the blind 
magistrate, Sir John Fielding, half-brother of 
the author of “Tom Jones,” were attacked 
and gutted. All through the night the work 
of villainy went on. The poor magistrates at 
Flicks’s Hall fled precipitatelyfrom that famous 
session-house with their effects. Panic- 
stricken citizens bowed to the demand of the 
mob that hghts should be placed in their 
windows to celebrate the destruction of New- 
gate—while these wretches were busy break- 
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ing open the doors of the new prison at 
Clerkenwell and setting the gaol-birds free ; 
regaling themselves with good old ale at the 
ruins of the “Ship” in Duke Street, where 
mass was said on Sunday after the destruc- 
tion of the Sardinian chapel; wreaking 
further vengeance on the representatives of 
order by burning the house of Justice Cox, in 
Great Queen Street, and a second house of 
Justice Hyde, in Islington; far and wide, 
alike in fashionable and obscure streets, sack- 
ing and consecrating to the flames the posses- 
sions of Catholics, in Park Lane (Lord Petre’s 
house), in Bunhill Row, in Moorfields, in 
Golden Lane, in Devonshire Street, and in 
the Little Turnstile, Holborn. 


BURNING OF MANSFIELD’s HOUSE; 
FEMALE FIEND. 

Towards midnight 
the venerable Earl of 
Mansfield was sitting in 
his mansion in Blooms- 
bury Square, when a de- 
tachinent of Guardsarrived 
to take possession of his 
doomcd house. The grand 
old judge of seventy-five, 
and enlightened friend of 
toleration, who had de- 
fended the affirmation of 
Quakers, who had knock- 
ed the Corporation of Lon- 
don into “a cocked hat” 
for their persecution of a 
dissenter, who had de- 
nounced the prosecution 
of a priest as being “as 
bad a persecution as that 
of Procrustes,” was afraid 
that the sight of red coats 
mught exasperate the mob, 
and they were stationed 
in a church at a little dis- 
tance. Half an hour had 
passed— distant yells were 
heard—a vast crowd of 
human fiends swept round the corner of the 
square with torches and other combustibles 
towards his own mansion—still he did not 
stir until he heard a battering at the outer 
door. Then the old man fled with his 
Countess. leaving behind his pictures and the 
irrecoverable labouis of a long and devoted 
life, the great library founded when he was a 
boy at Perth, the cherished records of a wide 
and noble friendship, books with marginal 
notes by the very hands of Pope and Boling- 
broke, letters that should have proved im- 
perishable memorials of his times, wise books 
written by his own hand to be given to the 
world when he himself had passed away. 
Universal suffrage! And yet that crowd, 
which counted among its leading spirits “an 
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handsome young woman about eighteen,” 
named Letitia Holland, 


“ A bruising pugilistic woman, 
Such as I own I entertain a dread of,”’ 


forbade pilfering, with the disinterested prin- 
ciple of a Parisian mob, one old ragged bigot 
even tossing into the burning pile a piece of 
silver plate and heap of gold, swearing that 
it would not go in payment of masses. The 
soldiers were beaten back; they were rein- 
forced ; the Riot Act was read; a few fired, 
four men and one woman fell, and others were 
wounded. The rioters promised to disperse 
and allow the engines to play upon the funeral 
pile of Mansfield’s wealth and wisdom, if the 
soldiers retired ; the latter did so, only to see 
the mansion of the Chief Justice of England 
' reduced to ashes. 


“See then—the Vandals of 
our isle, 
Sworn foes to sense and law, 
Have burned to dust a 
nobler pile 
Than ever Roman saw !” 


Poetry and faiths aside, 
the weather was cold and 
the times were bad, so 
that poor folks and felons 
were in mood to enjoy a 
bonfire, a rich wine-cellar, 
and a blow at the highest 
representative of English 
law! 


BLACK WEDNESDAY ; 
PRISONS ON FIRE; 
FUIMUS; MARTIAL 
LAW. 


The mob, with an “in- 
fernal humanity,” sent 
round notices to the keep- 
ers of the prisons and 
to several Catholics, in- 
forming them of their pur- 
posed time of call. The 
city, from king to servant maid, was filled with 
fear. ‘A universal terror had seized the 
minds of all; they looked at one another, 
and waited with a resigned consternation fo 
the events which were to follow.” Only a 
few, like Gibbon, a ‘‘ known Protestant,” had 
no fear as to themselves. The wildest 
rumours were afloat: that insurgents had 
risen in Bristol and elsewhere; that 30,000 
colliers were on their way to London ; that 
70,000 Scots were coming to “eat us, anc 
hang us, or drown us;” that the lons were 
to be let loose from the Tower and thie 
| lunatics from BedJam; that the dwellings ot 
| Ministers, of every bishop, of every Catholic 
| of every justice, the Bank, the Arsenal a 
| Woolwich—in short, every building 1n or nea: 
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London that represented the wealth, the 
strength, and the law of England, were 
doomed to destruction. Catholics and others 
removedth «goods, and fled into the country 
or waited in horror for the approach of even- 
ing. Five guineas would not obtain the 
service of a chaise for a ten miles’ drive; 
ladies and gentlemen sent away their jewels 
and fled from their mansions ; the beautrful 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose house was 
strongly garrisoned like those of Savile and 
Rockingham, was content to lhe on the sofa 
in Lord Clement’s drawing-room ; even the 
amiable Bishop Newton trembled for the 
labours of his life, and sheltered himself 
among the peaceful shades of Kew. To 
complete the comedy, every shop from Ty- 
burn to Whitechapel was closed that after- 
noon; on almost every house there hung a 
bit of blue rag ; “ No Popery!” was scrawled 
on doors and shutters ; and “ the very Jews in 
Houndsditch and Duke’s Place were so in- 
timidated that they followed the general ex- 
ample, and unintentionally gave an air of 
ridicule to what they understood in a very 
serious light, by writing on the shutters— 
“This house a true Piotestant” A mob of 
several thousands took a trip into the country 
to regale themselves with the wines of Mans- 
field’s house at Caen Wood, the gates of the 
Flect Prison were thrown open and the 
prisoners occupicd the day in removing their 
effects, the rioters deferring the demolition of 
that infamous den till evening, in answer to 
the wishes of the criminals and debtors. In 
the very streets of the capital of England 
might be seen the most novel specimens of 
highway robbery—for example, a man on 
horseback stopping passengers and refusing 
to accept anything but gold; and at broad 
noon three boys marching along Holborn, 
armed with iron bars that had been wrenched 
from the railing of Mansficld’s house, huzza- 
ing and shouting the cry of the Protestant 
Association, andextorting moncy atevery shop. 
Poitly old Samuel Johnson (even he was told 
by his friends that he was in danger) took a 
stroll past Newgate gaol, reflecting on “the 
cowardice of a commercial place” as he saw 
a hundred “Protestants” plundeiing the 
Sessions House of the Old Bailey, “at leisure, 
in full security, without sentinels, without 
trepidation, as men lawfully employed 1n full 
day.” From “ What-was-London,” Richard 
ct wrote a letter to a friend, in which he 
said :— 


“‘Tfone could in decency laugh, must not one laugh 
to sce what I saw, —a single boy of tifteen at most in 
Queen Street, mounted on a pent-house demolishing 
ahouse with great zeal, but much at lis ease, and 
thiowing the pieces to two boys sull younger, who 
burnt them for their amusement, no one daung to 
obstruct them ? Children are plundening at noonday 
the caty of Ieondon!.. .  Fuemus,” 
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At last the “Gordian knot,” as the 
punsters of those times talked, was cut by 
the Solicitor-General, who gave it as his 
opinion, in a Tory Cabinet Council held that 
afternoon, at which the Whig Lord Rocking- 
ham appeared in a state of undress and with 
dishevelled hair, that @ riotous assembly 
could be dispersed by the military without 
wating for forms or the reading of the Riot 
Act. “Then so let it be done,” said the 
excited King ; and the military massacre was 
placed in the hands of Lord Amherst, the 
conqueror of Canada, who carried out his 
work with such stern severity that he was 
represented in caricature as_ slaughtering 
geese, and uttering the lovely distich— 


“If I had power, 
I'd kill twenty in an hour.” 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT: LANGDALE’S DISs- 
IILLERY ; THE PRISONS FIRED. 


At nine o’clock on the evening of that 
terrible day. a young gentleman drove away 
with three companions in a hackney coach, 
not to the play or the fashionable gardens of 
Ranelagh,-—though these were in full swing 
as if the city were in perfect peace,—but to 
look upon the fearful sight of burning London, 
which he described 1n after years as worse 
than the Great Fire, because men had at 
that time only to contend with the devouring 
element ; worse than the Parisian outrages 
even under Robespierre and Bonaparte, 
although the former converted the metropolis 
of sunny France into a_ charnel-house. 
Leaving the coach at Bloomsbury, he saw in 
Holborn an appalling picture of devastation, 
where Langdale’s house and distilleries were 
wrapped in smoke and flame, in front of 
which was an immense multitude of men and 
women, some with infants in their arms ; the 
liquor running in the kennels and middle of 
the strect, and lifted in pailfuls to the mouths 
of the besotted mob ; so little riot or pillage 
for all this, that he could not easily conceive 
*‘who worked this enormous mischief,” until 
he saw distinctly at the windows men who, 
while the floors and rooms were on fire, calmly 
tore down the furniture, and threw it into the 
strect or tossed it into the flames. At last 
the Horse Guards arrived and dispersed the 
crowd. Walking down towards Fleet Mar- 
ket. he beheld an indescribable spectacle 
from the dechivity of the hill beside St. 
Andrew’s church. From the other house 
and store of Langdale, near the north end of 
the market, a pinnacle of flame shot upwards 
hike a volcano, and by the brillancy of the 
illumination the church scemed tobe scorched 
and the hands of the clock were as distinctly 
visible as at noonday,—a sight that “ would 
have inspired the beholder with admiration 
if it had been possible to separate the object 
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from its causes and its consequences.” The 
air wascalmandthe skyunclouded and serene, 
except where it was obscured by the volcanoes 
of smoke, that from time to time produced a 
temporary darkness. No guards were to be 
seen, and at St. Andrew’s churchyard ‘Sa 
watchman, with a lanthorn in his hand, 
passed us, calling the hour, as if in a time of 
profound tranquillity!” Walking down 
through narrow lanes, Wraxall reached the 
centre of Fleet Market, and beheld the sparks 
from the newly fired prison filling the air and 
falling in showers on every side; he heard 
the discharge of platoonstowards St. George’s 
Fields across the river, and saw the “ sub- 
lime sight” of King’s Bench prison completely 
wrapt in flames. Had he been present, he 
might also have seen four men drinking and 
smoking unconcernedly on its roof until the 
flames beneath compelled them to leap down 
into the blankets held out by their comrades, 
and a chimney-sweep of sixteen, who had 
forty guineas in his pocket, shot upon the 
roof hkeadog. At Blackfnars Bridge, which 
was held by the military, numbers of the 
rioters were shot down and tossed into the 
river. The prisons were destroyed. The 
new gaol of Surrey was saved by the deter- 
mination of its keeper, who, like the heroic 
locksmith in “ Barnaby Rudge,” pointed his 
blunderbuss, declaring that “fas many as 
would might enter the prison, but none 
should return alive.” 


A GENLRAL VIEW; DENNIS THE 
HANGMAN. 


Many pages would be necded to give any- 
thing hke an adequate picture of the fires 
and the carnage of that night, of the poor 
women who died of fright, and the drunkards 
who perished in the burning ruins. There 
was no slecp for the King or the humblest 
of citizens. “Let those who were not 
spectators of it, judge what the inhabitants 
felt when they beheld at the same instant 
the flames ascending and rolling in clouds 
from the King’s Bench and Flect prisons, 
from New Bridewell, from the toll-gates on 
Blackfriars Bridge, from houses in every 
quarter of the town. . . . Six-and-thirty fires, 
all blazing at one time, and in different 
quarters of the city, were to be seen from one 
spot Duringthe whole night, men, women, 
and children, were running up and down with 
such goods and effects as they wished most 
to preserve. The tremendous roar of the 
authors of these horrible scenes was heard at 
one instant, and at the next the dreadful 
reports of soldiers’ muskets, firing in platoons, 
and from different quarters ; in short, every- 
thing served to impress the mind with ideas 
of universal anarchy and approaching deso- 
lation.” Two attempts were made upon the 
Bank in the course of the evening : the first 
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of them led by a brewer’s servant on horse- 
back, who had decorated his steed with the 
chains of Newgate; but these attacks were 
repulsed, by no power of Lord George 
Gordon, who appeared upon the scene, but 
by the determined efforts of the military and 
Jokn Wilkes, who, if he had had his will, 
would not have left a rioter alive. The 
inhabitants of Westminster were in con- 
Sternation lest an attempt should be made 
to destroy the Houses of Parlhament ; many 
persons in the vicinity removed their more 
valuable goods; and an official of the 
Commons prudently carried off to a secure 
refuge all the journals and other books of 
the House. 

The distillery of Langdale, and the once 
famous inn of “ Simon the Tanner,” in the 
district of Bermondsey, were not the only 
establishments of that kind which were 
attacked by the appetite or fury of the 
rioters. The well-known firm of Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co., was then represented by 
Mr. Thrale, the husband of Samuel Johnson’s 
clever female friend. “Mrs. Thrales house 
and stock,” wrote the Doctor to his gossip 
Boswell, “were in great danger. The mob 
was pacified at their first invasion with about 
fifty pounds in drink and meat, and at their 
second were driven away by the soldieis.” 

Among the houses consumed on the night 
of Black Wednesday was that of Mr. Bovis, 
a Papist, who kept a chandler’s shop in the 
New Turnstile, Holborn. There, one of the 
most active among the fiends was no less 
distinguished a person than Edward Dennis, 
alias Jack Ketch, common hangman, who 
was condemned to death on the third day of 
July for assisting in pulling down the house 
of Mr. Bovis, notwithstanding the defence 
made by that amiable person that he was. 
forced to do'so, the mob sweaiin, that if he 
did not lend a hand in burning the goods 
they would roast him alive! Poor Jack! 
the cool, bungling hangman, who _ had 
“turned off” so many to the delight of 
George Selwyn and the huge London that 
feasted on those monstrous tragedies ; who, 
when the Rev. Mr Hackman dropped the 
handkerchief under the cart in April 1779, ran 
to pick it up, keeping “the poor wretch some 
moments in that horrid state”—he himself 
sentenced to death! Dickens has thought 
fit to make Ketch move about, unknown asa 
free agent—an absurdity in itsclf, in speaking 
of days when the hangman was a most 
notorious figure, and quite against the fact. 
He was detained in prison apart from other 
criminals because of the horrid odour in 
which he was held by them ; on tral re- 
commended to mercy, and respited, probably 
for futuic service, till the hanging season was 
over, thereafter, it might be, to be “turned 
off” himself. 


EPOCHS AND EPISODES OF HISTORY. 





AFTER CARNIVAL; GORDON’S ACQUITTAL. 


‘¢ After Carnival Lent ever follows.” 
Thursday dawned. Although the run upon 
the Bank was less by many thousands than 
on the preceding days, the shops were still 
closed from Tyburn to Whitechapel. Ten 
thousand soldiers from various counties were 
encamped in Hyde Park; in all the wards 
the oe tg formed themselves into bands to 
patrol the city ; the students and members 
of the several Inns of Court shouldered mus- 
kets for their own defence; even the Pro- 
testant Associators attacked the drunken 
rioters at the King’s Bench Prison, near 
the spot where they had assembled on the 
preceding Friday in the highest hope and 
fervour. Felons were hunted to their holes, 
or picked up as they stood gazing at the cells 
from which they had so strangely escaped ; 
and drunken people were found 1n scores 
asleep on the streets or in the smoking ruins 
of demolished buildings. Lord Amherst’s 
report stated that less than 300 were killed 
and died in the hospitals; but doubtless many 
were not accounted for, having been carried 
off by their friends, or tossed into the Thames, 
or burned in the blazing houses. Rockets 
were discharged on ‘Thursday evening to 
inform London that all was quiet. 

The foolish originator of these terrible 
tragedies was conducted to the Tower under 
the strongest guard that ever in England 
accompanied a prisoner of state, was tried 
before Lord Mansfield on the 5th of 
February, 1781, but was finally acquitted, 
after a brilliant defence by Erskine. During 
the trial he maintained a show of religious 
enthusiasm. He had a quarto Bible before 


him all the time the proceedings lasted, and 
professed great indignation at not being 
permitted to read some chapters from the 
prophecies of Zechariah. Fisher, the Secre- 
tary of the Protestant Association, who 
had burned the books of the Society, was 
examined in the Tower and discharged. Of 
the one hundred and thirty-five persons 
who were brought to trial at the Old Bailey 
and St. Margaret’s Hill, the greater part 
were mere “apprentices, women, a black girl, 
and two or three escaped convicts;” and 
Horace Walpole was of opinion that “half 
a dozen schoolmasters might have quashed 
the insuriection.” The future fortune of 
Lord George Gordon was eminently pitiful,— 
a tragi-comedy of the strangest character. 
“Few individuals,” said one of his contem- 
poraries, “ occupied a more conspicuous or a 
more unfortunate place in the annals of their 
country under the reign of George the Third. 
He will rank in history with Wat Tyler and 
Jack Cade, the incendiaries of the Planta- 
genet times, or with Kett, so memorable 
under Edward the Sixth.” After his release, 
he attempted for a time to keep his pro- 
gramme before the nation and the govern- 
ment ; he appeared in the autumn of that 
year as a candidate for an accidental vacancy 
in the representation of London, but did not 
go to the poll; he was finally converted to 
Judaism, even undergoing the rite of circum- 
cision, and died in Newgate prison on the 
Ist day of November, 1793, while under 
sentence for a libel on Marie Antoinette and 
a noble member of the French Munistry. 
His remains were interred in an obscure 
burial-ground attached to a chapel of ease, 
on the east side of Hampstead Road, London. 
M. M. 
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SCOTLAND’S SORROW: 


THE STORY OjF FLODDEN FIELD. 


“* Tradition, legend, tune, and song 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife and carnage drear 
Of Flodden’s fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Sc otland’s spear 
and broken was her shield ” 





A Troublous Period—King David and Edward Balliol—The Douglas Family—Accession of the Stuarts; Chevy Chase-— 
ames J], the Royal Poet—James II , A Turbulent Vassal—James III ; Archibald Bell-the-Cat—James IV , 

appy Auspices Unfulfilled—Ihe Barton Family—A Gallant Fight—Causes of Quarrel between England and Scot 
land—Vigorous Measures of the Scottish King~A Medizeval Story—How James IV prepared for War—Obstinacy 

of the King, The War continued—The Opponent of James—Position of the Armes—Letter of mrad 4 to King 


ames—The Plan of the Battle—The Battle of Flodden—Ihe Decisive Moment, Death of the King— 


isastrous 


ature of the Defeat—Alexander Stewart, Archbishop of St. Andrew's, Scotland’s Day of Sorrow—Conclusion. 





A TROUBLOUS PERIOD. 

Mm HE battle of Bannockburn had se- 
cured the independence of Scotland, 

aeume and had exalted Scottish patriotism 
to its highest pitch. Never had the nation 
stood so high in her own eyes, or in those 
of the world: as during the reign of Robert 
Bruce. There were fresh conflicts with the 
English, and still victory declared on the 
side of the Scots. By the Treaty of North- 
ampton, in 1328, King Edward III. re- 





nounced all pretensions to the sovereignty 
of Scotland, and gave his sister Joanna to 
Bruce’s son to wife. Next year King Robert 
died. He was the greatest king Scotland 
ever had. But on his death fresh troubles 
began, which again brought Scotland into 
utter misery. The first cause was one which 
recurred again and again in the course of the 
next few years—the minority of the sovereign 
who succecded. Bruce’s son, David, was only 
four years old on his father’s death. 
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But this evil was aggravated by others. 
‘The two great divisions of the country, the 
Highlands and Lowlands, were inhabited by 
two different races: the Highlanders were 
Kelts; the Lowlanders, English in race and 
manners. The Scottish Parliament consisted 
not of two chambers, as ours, but of one, com- 
prising the sagt or great nobility, specially 
summoned by the King, bishops and mitred 
abbots, smaller barons, elected by the smaller 
vassals, and answering pretty closely to our 
county members, and “commissioners” ap- 
pointed by the borough towns. A measure 

assed in Parliament became law by the 
apes touching it with his sceptre. But, un- 
fortunately, the great barons in the Highlands, 
and also in the mountains on the English 
border, had acquired a power within their 
own domains which made them almost inde- 
pendent of the King’s authority. They exer- 
cised the nght of judging and punishing 
crimes; and they defended themselves against 
encroachments of their neighbours to such 
an extent that very frequently there were 
wars going on between them ; and feuds were 
begotten, not only deadly in themselves, but 
hereditary. Not only so, but they were con- 
tinually at war with the Lowlanders, from a 
conviction that the latter had no business 
in the country. Had Robert Bruce hved 
longer, he might probably have done much 
to bring peace to the country; but to have a 
child of four years old on the throne in 
troublous times was sure to increase evils. 


KING DAVID AND EDWARD BALLIOL; THE 
DOUGLAS FAMILY. 


Randolph, Earl of Murray, an able but 
relentless man, was the first regent; but he 
died in 1332, and was succeeded by the Earl 
of Mar, nephew to King Robert. The country 
was not only in difficulties through internal 
discords, but also through an English in- 
vasion. Edward Balliol, son of him whom 
Edward I. had made King, took advantage 
of King David’s minonty, and made claim 
to the throne. He was joined by a party of 
English barons, entered Scotland, and de- 
feated and slew the regent. Then, in order 
to establish himself, he acknowledged Ed- 
ward III. as his liege lord. The Scottish 
nobility were furious at this, and rose in de- 
fence of their independence; but Edward III. 
met and totally defeated them at the battle 
of Halidon Hill (July 19th, 1333). No hope 
appeared on any side. Only four castles and 
a small tower acknowledged the sovereignty 
of David. 

Yet in spite of these terrible adversities ; 
m spite, too, of the skill and courage of 
Edward III., the Scots were delivered by 
means of their indomitable love of independ- 
ence. They could not bring large armies 
into the field, but they could harass and 


worry theirenemies. They knew the country, 
and they had the good-will of the natives; 
and day by day they would surprise castles, 
cut off convoys of provisions, destroy scat- 
tered bodies of men. In all these things they 
were now under the leadership of Sir William 
Douglas, commonly known as the Knight of 
Liddesdale, a member of a family second to 
none in the roll of its brave deeds in Scottish 
historv. He was favoured by Edward III. 
becoming involved in his great French war, 
and his culminating achievement was the 
capture of Edinburgh Castle. This rendered 
Balliol’s cause hopeless, and King David 
returned to Scotland. But again internal 
quarrels began. The Scots, weakened by 
these, yet boastful of their former victories, 
invaded England, and were defeited by an 
Englisharmyat Neville’s Cross, near Durham, 
October 17th, 1346. King David was made 
a prisoner, and was shut up in the Tower of 
London for eleven years. But though the 
English overran the Lowlands, it became 
more and more evident that a permanent 
conquest was impossible. King David died 
at Edinburgh Castle 1n 1371, and in him 
the male line of Bruce was extinct. 


ACCESSION OF THE STUARTS; CHEVY 
CHASE. 


But Robert Bruce’s daughter, Maryory, 
had married Walter, the hereditary Lord 
High Steward of Scotland; and so deeply 
were the Scottish people attached to the 
family of Bruce, that they now offered the 
vacant throne to the son of this Marjory. 
His name was Robert Stewart,—the name 
being derived from the office which his fathers 
had so long held. This, then, was the acces- 
sion of the house of Stewart, or Stuart, as;it 
is often spelt. It reigned over Scotland until 
1688, after which the male line went into 
exile, as readers of history know. But a 
descendant by the female line reigns happily 
over both England and Scotland to this day. 

In the reign of Robert Stuart was fought 
the battle of Otterburn, so well known to us 
through the grand old ballad of Chevy Chase. 
The leader on the Scottish side was William, 
Earl of Douglas, who possessed almost a 
sovereign authority in Southern Scotland. 
He invaded England, and laid waste the 
country round Newcastle, but was encoun- 
tered by Percy, Earl of Northumberland, the 
greatest man in those parts; and the result 
was that the English were defeated, Nor- 
thumberland’s sons being made captive; but 
Douglas was killed. 

In 1390, Robert IT. was succeeded by his 
son, Robert III. The feuds between the 
Highland clans still continued, to the great 
misery of the country. One of these feuds, 
the memorable combat between the Clan 
Chattern and Clan Kay, has been made famous 
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by Sir Walter Scott’s beautiful novel, “ The 
Fair Maid of Perth.” .. Another event of this 
reign has also become a standard passage in 
English literature. A fresh border feud led 
to the battle of Homildon Hill, between Earl 
Douglas and Hotspur, the son of the Earl of 
Northumberland. And all readers of Shak- 
speare will remember what glorious use the 

reat dramatist has made of it 1n his play of 
ee ZV. Another trouble of this reign 
arose out of quarrels in the royal family. 
The King was weak of body, and somewhat 
infirm of purpose. His brother, the Duke of 
Albany, who would be the next heir if King 
Robert’s children were out of the way, sowed 
dissensions between the King and the Duke 
of Rothesay, the heir apparent, and the un- 
happy prince was seized by Albany, shut up 
in a fortress, and starved to death. The 
King suspected, but did not know as a cer- 
tainty, that his son had perished through 
Albany’s intrigues. He had only one son 
left, named James, and he determined to send 
him to France to be out. of Albany’s way; 
but ar. English vessel captured him, and he 
was kept close prisoner by King Henry IV. 
for eighteen years. Soon after his capture, 
poor old King Robert died broken-hearted 
(April gth, 1406). 


JAMES I., THE ROYAL POET. 


James I., who thus became a king while in 
captivity,was the greatest of the Stewait kings. 
He was the greatest king of his time in 
Europe. Henry IV. had no right to make 
him prisoner, but he took great care to give 
him an eacellent education. He was beauti- 
ful in face and form, and excelled all his 
nobles in martial sports and athletic exercises. 
His poem, called “ The King’s Quhair,” ze., 
the king’s little book, 15 a love-poem in 
honour of his wife, the Lady Joan Beaufort, 
daughter of the Duke of Somerset. He 
may be regarded as the first Scottish 
poet, as Chaucer the first English. Dur- 
ing his Englsh captivity, the Scottish 
feuds continued ; Albany was regent so long 
as he lived, then his son took his place. But 
all was so miserable, that the Scots exerted 
themselves to get back their King. They 
offered a considerable ransom ; the English 
were glad to accept it, for James, in his cap- 
tivity, had wooed the fair Joan of Somerset, 
great grand-daughter of King Edward III. It 
was hoped that thisalliance would dispose King 
James to peace with England. He came, in 
his thirty-fourth year, back to his distracted 
home, and was crowned, with his Queen, 
May 2Ist, 1424. He forthwith assembled his 
Parhament, and made excellent laws; but 
he soon found out that what was needed was 
not laws, but the enforcement of obedience 
tothem. To this, then, he devoted himself. 
Terrible disorders need terrible remedies, 
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and he began his course of stern justice by 
condemning the late regent and his sons to 
death for murders and cruelties during his 
captivity. He laboured hard and wisely; 
Parliaments were regularly convened, and 
the country was rapidly falling into such 
order as had never been known before. But 
his severity could not fail to raise up enemies 
against him; and on the 2oth of February, 
1437, at the monastery of the Black }nars 
in Perth, whilst the King was enjoying the 
society of the fair Queen, whose voice had 
captivated him on the slopes of Windsor, a 
band of conspirators, headed by one Robert 
Graham, whom he had banished for violence 
and fraud, rushed into the room and mur- 
dered him. Poor Queen Joan fled to Edin- 
burgh with her little son, and so effectually 
roused the loyal Scots by her courage and 
indignation, that within a month the traitors 
had all been tortured to death. 


JAMES II.; A TURBULENT VASSAL. 


Again was the unhappy kingdom thrown 
into the troubles and discords of a regency. 
Two regents were appointed, the one to guard 
the King’s person, the other to administer the 
kingdom; but they fell to quarrelling with each 
other, and had, moreover, to contend with 
one more powerful than either,—Archibald, 
the great Earl of Douglas, lord of the whole 
south of Scotland, and also Duke of Touraine, 
in France. They contrived to murder him 
treacherously, but only increased thereby 
the power of his family. When the King 
came to man’s estate, he tried to conciliate 
William, Karl Douglas, by making him Lieu- 
tenant-General of Scotland; but nought 
would content the proud noble but indepen- 
dent sovereignty; and he not only did acts in 
defiance of the King’s commands, but entered 
into an alliance with the Earls of Crawford 
and Ross, who possessed almost royal au- 
thority in the east and north, to defend cach 
other in every quarrel against every man, the 
King included. So arose a long civil war, 
which ended in the downfall of the great 
house of Douglas, and tranquillity again 
seemed to settle upon Scotland. But when, 
in 1460, King James determined to retake 
Roxburgh Castle from the English, into whose 
hands it had fallen, and laid siege to it, he 
was killed by the bursting of a cannon. 


JAMES III. ; ARCHIBALD BELL-THE-CAT. 


James III., who reigned from 1460 to 1488, 
ruined his own peace and that of his king- 
dom by giving himself to unworthy and 
unprincipled favourites. Moreover, his nobles 
despised him because he was acoward. They 
held a secret council to consult how to meet 
the evil, and one of them told the fable of the 
mice who resolved to affix a bell to the cat’s 
neck, but could not carry out the resolve be- 
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cause no mouse could be found to do the 
duty. But in reply, Archibald, Earl of Angus, 
sprung up, exclaiming, “I will bell the cat !” 
and * Bell-the-Cat” he was called from that 
day to the end of his life. 

He was as good as his word ; for on that 
very day the lords, under his leadership, seized 
the whole body of parasites and hanged 
them. For a while the lesson seemed to 
have profited the King; but before long he 
had returned to his former follies, to which 
he added an insatiate thirst for money. He 
would do nothing, whether as favour or as 
right, without a gratuity, and he thus accu- 
mulated a vast hoard of coin, plate, and 
jewels. A fresh league was formed, headed 

y Angus Bell-the-Cat ; the King heard of 
it, and fled to the north, leaving his son in 
safe custody at Stirling Castle. But the 
leaguers bribed the governors to commit the 

rince to them; and at length battle was 
joined at a stream called Saucheburn, only 
a mile from the field of Bannockburn. It 
was the 18th of June, 1488. On the King’s 
side were 10,000 Highlanders, 10,000 men 
from the western counties, and the burghers 
,of various towns. On the other side were 
the men of the East Borders and of Fast 
Lothian, and those of Liddesdale and 
Annandale. In the centre were the rebel 
lords, bearing with them the young Prince 
James, and displaying the broad banner of 
Scotland. What followed is well told in 
Kinloch’s charming little “ History of Scot- 
land ”:—“ The first shower of arrows had 
barely whizzed through the air, and the long 
spears of Annandale had just begun their 
bloody work on the royal army, when the 
King lost heart. He was mounted on a fiery 
steed, which he could not manage (it had 
been presented to him by Lord Lindsay 
before the battle); the clamour of war dis- 
mayed his unaccustomed ears; he saw his 
own banner unfurled against him ; he knew 
that his own boy was in the enemy’s camp ; 
and the remembrance of an old prophecy, 
that a lion should be devoured by its own 
whelps, gnawed his heart. It was too much 
for James III., and, turning his horse’s head, 
he galloped from the field.” 


DEATH OF JAMES III. 


As he rode down the brae to cross the 
Bannockburn, a woman, who had come to 
a spring for water, startled at the sudden 
appearance of a man in full armour, suddenly 
dropped her pitcher ; and his startled horse 
flinging him to the ground, he fainted away. 
A miller and his wife carned him to the 
corner of their mill ; and with returning con- 
sciousness he asked for a confessor, mur- 
muring in the bitterness of his soul, “‘ I was 
your king this morning.” The woman 
immediately ran out into the road, and cried 
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loudly for a priest for the king. The cry 
was soon heard, and a man hurrying up 
announced, ‘I am a priest; where is the 
King?” She led him into the mill; and 
kneeling down by his sovereign, the man 
inquired, with a concerned face, if he thought 
he might survive by the aid of surgery. “I 
believe that I might ; but,” added the dying 
man, “let me make my confession and have 
the Eucharist.” The stranger bowed his 
head, and gave earnest attention to the gasp- 
ing story of sin and suffering. When he had 
heard all he cared to know, he bent yet closer 
to the King, and, drawing a dagger from the 
folds of his dress, stabbed him to death. 

One who visited it two years ago writes :— 
“The scene is absolutely unchanged. The 
bridle road is narrow, and descends the steep 
hill-side to the murmuring shallow stream of 
the Bannock, here called the Bloody-ford, 
from a tradition that it ran red with blood 
on the battle-day of Bruce. The mill is 
passed a few paces before arriving at the 
stream. It 1s not now a mill, but the old 
mill-lade and dam remain, though dry. It 
Is a cottage with a ground-floor only, a 
thatched roof, and with picturesque stepped 
gables, as is so common in Scotland. The 
stone walls are immensely thick, and no 
other house is within immediate sight of it. 
The spring is on the face of the hull, a few 
paces above the mill, and with only the 
bridle-road between the two. Any one coming 
down the road finds himself suddenly close 
to the spring round a turn of the road, 
having been, till then, invisible and unheard, 
owing to the height cf the banks between 
which the road runs. It was curious that a 
damsel was actually drawing water at the 
spring as I came upon it. One hand rested 
on the large flagstone which covers the recess 
of the spring; the other was raising the 
pitcher from the sparkling water, which 
filled the bason and trickled over the margin 
of the little pool. Looking suddenly up at 
the sound of my steps, and seeing a gigantic 
Englishman before her, she made a motion 
as though to drop the pitcher, It was exactly 
the old coincidence. A horse starting here, 
at a noise at the well, szus¢ swerve round 
and spring up the bank, to avoid dashing 
his shoulder against the mill wall. A man 
in heavy armour could not possibly have 
kept his seat; and the fall from this height 
in armour would be fearful. I never sawa 
scene which brought a historical tragedy so 
vividly before my mind as this. It is as yet 
untouched in all its details.” 


JAMES IV.; HAPPy AUSPICES UNFUL- 
FILLED. 


So perished James III., in the flower of his 
life, for he was but thirty-six years old. It 
was a sad augury for the son who now suc- 
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ceeded him, and the catastrophe of whose 
own hfe is the main$ubject of the present 
paper. The remonstrances of the clergy,— 
if he had not already discovered the truth 
for himself,—taught him that he had com- 
mitted a wicked action, and, among other 
tokens of repentance, he wore an iron girdle 
under his clothes, and added a fresh link 
every year. 

His administration of Government was 
wise, and his authority over his nobles great. 
Scotland enjoyed unwonted prosperity, and 
Henry VII., who had become King of Eng- 
land, sought to make lasting peace between 
the two countries. He gave his daughter 
Margaret to James to wife. They were mar- 
ried at ‘‘ St. Lambert’s Church on Lammer- 
moor,” in June 1502. In the treaty of mar- 
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They had refused to make any amend; there- 
fore the King of Scotland authorized the 
family of Barton to make reprisals, and 
capture any Portuguese vessels they might 
meet with. Thereupon Andrew Barton, a 
daring seaman, cruized about inthe English 
Channel with two strong ships, and stopped 
not only Portuguese vessels, but English 
vessels going to Portugal. King Henry, 
therefore, fitted out two vessels, under the 
command of Lord Thomas Howard, son of 
the Earl of Surrey, who chose out first— 


‘‘The ablest runner in all the realm, 
Good Peter Simon was his name,” 


and 2 skilful Yorkshire bowman, named 
William Hustler,* and with these and many 
“pikes, and guns, and bowmen bold,” he 
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riage all mention of English claim over Scot- 
jand was carefully omitted. 

So far well. But the accession of Henry 
VIII. to the English throne was the beginning 
of fresh ill feeling. There were several causes 
for this. The two brothers-in-law were 
peisonally jealous of each other. The Frerich 
king flattered and courted the Scottish. 

Then James was anxious to make a strong 
fleet and to extend his commerce, as he had 
numerous good harbours, and that was, more 
than any age before, a time of sea enterprise. 
ao so he gathered a royal navy of sixteen 
ships, 


THE BARTON FAMILY; A GALLANT 
FIGHI. 
Now it so happened that a Scottish sea- 
man, named John Barton, had some thirty 
years before been captured by the Portuguese. 


sailed out at Thames’ mouth. Afterthree days’ 

sail he fellin with a merchant who had been 

robbed by Barton, and who was now called 

upon by Lord Howard to direct him to the 
irates’;whereabouts. Themerchant demurred, 
e was such a terrible foe to meet :— 


‘‘ He is brass within and steel without, 
With beams on his topcastle strong ; 
And eighteen pieces of ordnance stout 
He carries on each side along. 
‘And he hath a pinnace richly dight, 
St Andrew’s cross that 1s his guide ; 
His pinnace beareth nine score men, 
And fifteen cannons on each side.” 


Nothing daunted, Lord Howard insisted on 
the merchant guiding him; and next morning 
they came in sight of Sir Andrew Barton. 

The grand old ballad from which we have 
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* Erroneously called “ Horlscy ” in the old ballad. 
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abi then goes on to describe the fight. 
arton had heavy beams hung at the end of 
his yards, to throw down upon any ship that 
attempted to board him. One sailor after 
another mounted to do so, as the English 
ship drew alongside, but the unfailing skill 
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fell mortally wounded. The pirate ship was 
boarded, and carried off in triumph. 


“Lord Howard then a letter wrote, 
And sealed it with seal and nng ; 
‘Such a noble prize have I brought your grace, 
As never did subject to a king. 





Percy AND DouGLas AT THE Battie or Cuevy CHASE. 


of Hustler brought them down. At length 
Sir Andrew himself mounted. Hustler had 
but two arrows left. The first struck the 
irate on the breast, but bounded back from 

is armour of proof. He had reached his 
beam, and was already moving it when 
Hustler, spying a spot left exposed under 
his arm, sent an arrow through it, and he 


{ ***Sir Andrew's ship I bring with me, 
A braver ship was never none, 
Now hath your grace two ships of war 
Before in England was but one,’ ” 


CAUSES OF QUARREL BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 


James IV. was very angry at the con fisca- 
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tion of the vessels, and this was one cause of 
ill-feeling between tke kings. Others super- 
vened. Some English borderers had killed 
King James’s Warden of the Marshes, and 

ames declared that King Henry was protect- 
ing the murderers from justice. One of these 
was named Heron. The English Govern- 
ment sentenced him to death, and believed 
that the sentence was executed. But a heap 
of stones only had been buried in the coffin. 
We shall hear of Heron again. 

Whilst things were thus ready for an ex- 
plosion, King Henry invaded France in July 
1513, and laid siege to Terouenne, or Zzrwan, 
as it is called in the old ballads. 

Now let us quote some stanzas of an ancient 
verse chronicle :— 


‘‘ Before King Henry crossed the seas, 
And o'er to France he did transfleet, 
Lest that the Scots should him discase* 
He constituted captains mect. 


‘*For he perusing, 1n presénce, 
Of English kings, their barons bold, 
He saw how Scots 1n their absénce, 
What damage they had donc of old. 


“ He for the Earl of Surrey sent, 
And Regent of the north him made , 
And bade him, if the Scots were bent, 
The noithern borders to invade ; 


‘* That he should ratse a royal band 
In Bishopiuich ¢ and in Yorkshne, 
In Westmoreland and C umberland, 
In Cheshire, and in Lancashire 


*é And af thou necd Northumberland,’ 
Quoth he, ‘there be strong men and stout, 
That will not stich, 1f necd doth stand, 
To fight on horseback or on foot 


‘*« There is the doughtv Dacres old, 
Warden of the West March 1s he : 
There are the sons of Kendal bold, 
Who fierce will fight and nevcr flee. 


‘¢¢ There is Sir k:dward Stanley stout, 
Who martial shill doth never lack, 
From Lathom Ifousc his line came out, 
Whose blood will ncver turn their back. 


*¢¢ All Lancashire will live and die 
With him, so also will Cheshire ; 
For through his father’s loyalty 
This kingdom first came to my sire. 


‘*¢ Lord Clifford too, a lusty troop 
Will there conduct,—a captain wise ; 
And with the lusty knight, Lord Scroop, 
The power of Richm ndshire will rise. 


*¢*¢ The wardens all take heed you warn 
To harken what the Scots forecast ; 
If they the signs of war discern, 
Bid them the beacons fire full fast.’ 


The ballad goes on to tell how Lord Surrey + 





* Disturb, harass. 

+ Durham. 

t He had been kmghted for his bravery at the 
battle of Barnet ; had fought for King Richard III. 
at Bosworth ; had been sent to the Tower by Henry 


accepted the trust, marched northward, and 
set his watches, to prevent the surprise which 
Henry rightly anticipated his brother-in-law 
would attempt. Then it goes on to describe 
the proceedings of the Scottish King’ when 
he knew that King Henry had “fared forth” 
to France. 





‘King James his courage gan to increase, 
And of his council craved to know 
If he had better live m peace, 
Or fight against his brother-in-law. 


‘** Alas!" said he, ‘my heart is sore, 
And care constraineth me to weep, 
That ever I to England swore 
Or league or love a day to keep. 


‘*¢ Had I not entered in that bond, 
I sware now, by this burnished blade, 
England and Scotland both one land 
And kingdom one I could have made.’ 


‘Then stood there up a baron stout, 
A lusty laird of Douglas blood 
‘My liege,’ quoth he, ‘have thou no doubt, 
But mark my words with muirthful mood. 


‘«*« The league 1s broke, have thou no dreace 
Believe me, liege, my words are tiue ; 
What was the English admiral’s deed, 
When Andrew Barton bold he slew ? 


‘© Your ships and armour too he took , 
And since their king did nothing fear 
To send lus aid against the Duke 
Of Gelders, your own cousin dear. 


‘¢TTath not the bastard Heron slain 
Your warden with his spiteful spear? 
The league and peace are therefore vain , 
My ln ge, you nothing have to fear.’ 


“Then manful Maxwell answered soon, 
‘My hege, the league 1s broke by right, 
For the lnglish king ought not to have gone 
Against your friends 1n I'rance to fight 


‘What greater kindness could you show 

Unto your friend, the King of France, 
Than in Enghsh blood your blade to imbrue, 

Against their land to litt your lance ? 


“* «You sce what damage to you was done 
By English kings in time of old, 
Your border burned, and Berwick town 
Still by stiong hand they from you hold 


‘** Wherefore, more time let’s not consume, 
But fiercely fight that land again.’ 
* * * * * * * 
‘« And then stood up haughty Lord Hume, 
Of Scotland the chief chamberlain 


‘* “My liege,’ quoth he, ‘1n all your life 
Mote lucky fate could never fall , 
For "ow that land, with little grief, 

Unto your crown you conquer shall. 


«¢¢iing Henry, you shall understand, 
Is gone to France with all his peers , 
At home 1s left none in the land 
But joltheaded monks and bursten friars. 
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VII , but, at the end of three years, having received 
proof of his high integrity, Henry raised him to 
dignity and honour at his court, and he was chosen 
to. convey fair Margaret to Scotland to marry 
James IV. 
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*«* There's not a lord left in England, 
But all are gone beyond the sea; 
Both knight and beron, with his band, 
With ordnance and artillery.’” 


Then King James put questions as to who 
had gone with King Henry, and heard the 
list of great lords— Percy of Northumberland, 
batt Buckingham, Cobham, and a hundred 
others. 


‘‘The King then asked his lords all round 
If war or peace they did prefer 
They cned, and made the hall resound, 
‘ Let peace go back, and let's have war.’ ” 


VIGOROUS MEASURES OF THE SCOTTISH 
KING. 


And thus was James led to send his sum- 
mons to Henry to desist from attacking the 
French king; and the minstrel tells how 
Henry received the embassage, and bade the 
messenger take back his defiance, whulst, 
according to custom, he gave him a hand- 
some present.* ut the defiance never was 
conveyed to James, for before the messenger 
returned he had begun the war. He did not 
do so, however, without urgent remonstrances 
and entreaties against it from wiser heads 
than his own. Anne of Brittany, the Queen 
of France, urged him on, working on his 
romantic and chivalrous feelings, while his 
own queen, Margarct, prayed and supplicated 
him to refrain. She bade him remember 
that she had but one son, and that an infant, 
and that he was running a senseless nsk, and 
making discord where there might be peace. 
His angry reply was that she was the King 
of England’s sister, and her advice, therefore, 
unpatriotic. 


A MEDIAVAL STORY. 


Strange warnings came to him, probably 
got up by friends who saw his folly and de- 
sired to reach him through his superstitions. 
Thus, as he was attending mass in Linlith- 
gow church, on the anniversary of his father’s 
death, a figure appeared to him, habited like 
one of the saints in the windows, professing 
to be sent by the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
warning him both against war and against 
his personal vices. Then the apparition 
vanished, but the King, and those to whom 








King James's letter and King Henry's reply are 
both in existence, dated July 16th and August rath 
respectively James dwells at great length on the 
Heron business, and many other small gnevances, 
but there 1s a want of reality about the whole letter. 
It gives the impression of a man who wants to 
quarre]. Henry retorts that Scotland has given many 
injuries to England, that he knows him not as 4 
competent judge in so high a matter as the invasion 
of an enemy, and concludes as follows .—'' And as ve 
do with us and our realme, so shall it be remembered 
and acquitted hereafter by the help of our Lorde, 
and our patronne Saint George.” 


he told it, believed that the mysterious visitor 
was the apostle St. John. Another day, 
somewhat later, when 100,000 men were 
already gathered for the war, a voice was 
heard at midnight from the Market Cross of 
Edinburgh, while the King was sleeping at 
Holyrood, citing the King to death within 
forty days. But nothing moved him; and he 
commenced badly enough. Let the minstrel 
once more take up the tale. 


How JAMES IV. PREPARED FOR WAR. 


“Then every lord and knight each where, 
And barons bold in musters met ; 
icach man made haste to mend his gear, 
And some their rusty ptkes did whet. 


‘‘Some made ther battle-axes bright, 
Some from their bills did rub the rust, 
Some made long pikes and lances hght, 
Some pike-forks for to join and thrust. 


‘«Some did a spear for weapon wield, 

Some did their lusty geldings try, 
Some all with gold did gild their shield, 

Some did with divers colours dye. 


“The tillmen tough their teams could take, 
And to hard harness them conflate ; 
One of a share can shortly make 
A sallat for to save his pate. 


‘‘Dame Ceres did unserved remain, 

‘The fertile fields did he untilled ; 

Outrageous Mars so sore did reign 
That Scotland was with fury filled. 


‘*Whercof the King, im heart full fain, 
His men had all things ready made, 
Lid then command his chamberlain 
In L.ngland for to make a raid 


‘©The chamberlain, Jord Home, in haste, 
Who border-warden was also, 
Within the Enghsh borders brast | burst] 
With full eight thousand men and moe, 


‘They entered in Northumberland 
With banners bravely blazed and borne, 
And finding none who could withstand, 
They straight destroyed the hay and corn. 


** And spoiled and harried all abroad, 
And on each side 1n booties brought ; 
some coursers got, some geldings good, 
And droves of kine and cattle caught. 


** And stately halls and houses gay, 
And buildings brave, they boldly burned ; 
And with a mighty spoil and prey, 
Toward Scotland they then straight returned, 


“Sir Wilham Bulmer, bemg told 
Of this great road and wild array, 
Did straight forecast all means he could, 
The Scots mn their return to stay. 


‘'Two hundred men himself did lead, 
To him there came the borderers stout, 
And divers gentlemen, with speed, 
Repaired to him with all their rout. 


“They were not all a thousand men, 
But knowing where the Scots would come, 
The borderers jest this course did ken, 
And hid them in a field of broom. 


‘* The Scots came scouring homewards fast, 
And proudly pricked torth with their prey ; 
Thinking their perils all were past, 
They straggling ran clear out of ‘ray. 
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‘‘The Enghshmen burst forth apace, 
And skirmished with the Scots anon ; 
There was fierce fighting, face to face, 
And many a one was made to groan. 


‘‘There men might see spears fly 1n speels, 
And tall men tumbling on the soul, 
And many a horse turned up his heels , 
Outrageous Mars kept each a coll. 


‘‘The Scots their strength did long extend, 
And broken ranks did still renew , 
But the English archers in the end 
With arrowshot full sore them slew. 


‘*The English spears, on the other side, 
Among the Scots did fiercely fling, 
And through their ranks did rattling ride, 
And chased them through moss, mire, and ling 


‘*Six hundred Scots lay slain on ground, 
Five hundred prisoners and more , 
Of Englishmen, slain in that stound, 
The number was not past three score. 


‘In August month this broil befel, 
The day still black with Scottish blood, 
As diverse old men yet do tell, 
The Scots 1t call ‘The devilish road.’ ” 


OBSTINACY OF THE KING; THE WAR 
CONTINUED. 

The warning of this most unauspicious 
beginning of the war was lost upon King 
James, though it was echoed from the lips of 
some of his best counsellors. He assembled 
a great army, placed himself at the head, and 
entered England, near the castle of Twisell, 
August 22nd, 1513. Again he gathered great 
spoil, and took many border fortresses. The 
same ballad chronicle that we have been 
quoting states that he was baulked at the 
castle of Norham, until a traitorous soldier, 
who had dwelt in it for thirty years, offered 
to show him a secret entrance for a rich 
bribe. James took advantage of the offer, 
captured the castle, and then hanged the 
traitor. 

The acquisition of the castle of Ford cost 
him dear. He had taken the owner of it 
prisoner in Scotland, and now the beautiful 
lady of the castle set herself to amuse and 
delay him, like another Judith. He began a 
course of dalliance and folly, as also, it is 
said, did his son Alexander Stewart (of whom 
more hereafter) with her daughter, and twenty 
days were spent here in folly and worse, while 
the provisions which had been brought from 
Scotland for the soldiers were being eaten 
up. At the end of that time she slipped away 
to the Earl of Surrey to inform him that his 
time was now come. 


THE OPPONENT OF JAMES. 


Meanwhile the Earl, having sent round 
his summons to all the northern shires to 
meet him on the 1st of September at New- 
castle, hastened through Durham, where, 
having stayed to hear mass devoutly, and 
invoke the aid of St. Cuthbert, he arrived 








at Newcastle on the last day of August, and 
found himself at the head of 26,000 men. 
The ballad gives a glowing account of the 
gathering,—of the anxieties of wives and chil- 
dren as they saw the men going forth in 
martial array,—of the many masses said on 
‘hallowed stones,”—of the anxiety caused by 
a great storm, which, it was feared, would 
destroy the fleet of Surrey’s son, the Lord 
High Admiral, which was on its way to New- 
castle,—of the safe arrival of this fleet, andthe 
cries of joy. 


‘*Who, when the Earl of Surrey saw, 
He thanked God with heart so mild, 
And hands for joy to heaven did throw,— 
His son was saved from waters wild. 


‘‘A meiry meeting there was seen, 
For first they hissed and then embraced ; 
For yoy the tears fell from their een, 
All forepast fears weic then effaced ” 


While the English forces were thus drawing 
to a head, the Scotch were rapidly becoming 
disorganized. Their provisions, as we have 
scen, ran short, and others went home to put 
their booty in safety. 

Surrey, feeling his own strength, sent a 
cartel of defiance to the Scottish King. James 
was desirous of accepting it at once, but his 
lords endeavoured to dissuade him. Surrey, 
they said, was like a gambler, who offered to 
stake acrooked halfpenny against arose noble. 
James angrily replied that on his return home 
he would hang anybody who should play the 
coward. Angus Bell-the-Cat, now a very old 
man, still urged caution ; the irritated King 
scornfully replied that if he were afraid he 
might go home. He should have spared the 
old earl such an undeserved taunt. The old 
man burst into tears and retired; but his two 
sons remained, and perished in the battle. 
The King declared that he would accept 
Surrey’s challenge. 


POSITION OF THE ARMIES. 


The two armies had now approached within 
five miles of each other. With the large 
scale Ordnance Map before us, we can follow 
all the movements with precision. The Earl 
of Surrey was at Wooler. Close by runs a 
stream called the Till—a stream of continuous 
doublings and windings, flowing northwards 
to join the Tweed, and along the east side 
of it for a couple of miles runs a plain called 
the Millfield. The Scotch were on Flodden 
Hill, an eminence surmounting, and in part 
surrounding, the north-west side of the Mill- 
field. The whole district consists now entirely 
of enclosed fields with a few plantations; it was 
then an open flat, covered with broom. On 
the side where Flodden Hill overlooks the 
Millfield it 1s steep in descent. ‘This part 1s 
called #/odden Edge. Along the level crest 
of it lay the Scottish army. Lord Surrey 
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beheld with so much misgiving the strength 
of the position that he sent a message to 
King James, inviting him to come down into 
the open Millfield and fight him, assuring 
him that this would be the more honourable 
and chivalrous course for him to take. 


LETTER OF SURREY TO KING JAMES. 


The original document, or a duplicate of 
it in Surrey’s own hand, 1s preserved in the 
State Paper Office. As I do not know 
whether it has ever been printed, I subjoin it, 


“Right high and mighty prynce. So it 1s that 








lately J sent unto you Rougecross pursuivant-at- 
armes, and by him advertized yr grace that I and 
my soveraign lords subjectts wod come to represse 
and resiste yr invasyons of this the kyng my said 
soveraign lords Realme. And for that entent I 


offered to geve you bataill on this ffrydaye next 
comyng. hrofe my message yr grace tok pleasr 
to hear as I am informed and by your herald Hay ye 


made aunswer that ye were right yoyous of my desire 
and wold not fayle to acccmplishe the same and to 
abide me there wher ye wod at the tyme of my 
message unto your grace. Albeit it hath pleased you 
to chaunge yor sayd promyse and putte yorself into 
@ ground more lyke a fortresse or a camp than upon 
ay indifferent |2.¢e. smpartial] grounde for bataull. 

erfor finding the day appoynted soo nygh ap- 
rvochyng I now desire of yor grace that for the 
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Kine Henry VIII. From A Port Kart by HoLsern, 


accomplysshing of yr honrble pm woll dispose 
voraelte for ie parte like as I Shall doo for myn to be 
to morrow with yor hoste in yor side of the playne of 
Mylfeld. In likewise as I shall wt the king my 
souverayne lord subgitts on my side of the saide 
playne redy to give you bataille betweene xii of the 
clock and m 1n the aftnoone upon sufficient warning 
by you to be given by viit or ix in the morning by the 
said piesent And like as I and other noble men my 
companye bynd us by this and our writing wt our 
hande to keepe the same tyme for thentent above- 
said It may like yor grace by your honrable act 
subscribed with yor hand to bynd yor grace for the 
accomplyshing of this our desire. Trustyng that ye 
woll depeche our said psGint Imedyatly for the long 


| delay of so honorable a jorney we think shuld sounde 
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to yr dishonour. Written in the feld in Wolleshaugh 
this vu day of Septembre at v of the clok in the aftre- 
none, 
‘*T, SURREY.” 
‘ {and 14 others.] 


But the King was hardly so foolish as 
Surrey must have thought him. He returned 
for answer that such a message did not be- 
come an earl to send to a king. 


THE PLAN OF THE BATTLE. 


Surrey now felt himself in a serious strait. 
His men were running short of food. The 
chronicler Hall declares that for two days 
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they had fasted rom everything but 
water. 

Whilst Surrey was deliberating, a man in 
disguise came to offer his help, provided he 
were forgiven certain past transgressions. 
The promise was given, and he then revealed 
himself as Heron, whom we have already 
seen as sentenced to death for border war- 
fare, and as having escaped. Surrey had 
thought him dead till now, but readily wel- 
comed him, and placed himself under his 
guidance, and executed a daring plan. On 
“a foul and windy day he marched north- 
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ante Surrey was now northward of the 
cots, 

Next morning Surrey turned and passed the 
Till by Twisell castle, near the junction of the 
river with the Tweed. In so doing he placed 
himself in a position of great danger, for the 
passage was a very difficult one, and his 
army might probably have been destroyed 
before they had taken up their position across. 
the stream. It was thus that Wallace had 
won the battle of Stirling. But King James 
refused. He thought more of displaying his 
personal prowess than of saving his country, 
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RELicS FROM THE BATTLE OF FLONDEN—PENNONS AND WEAPONS 


ward, past the Scottish lines which lay on 
his left, taking care to keep out of reach of 
their artillery, and on the evening of the 8th 
of September, he rested at Barmoor Wood, 
about two miles distant from the Scots, but 
hidden from them by a low hill. His march, 
indeed, had been seen by King James from 
a spot which 1s still called “‘The King’s 
Chair,” a heap of rocks in the middle of 
Flodden edge, on which the King sat, obsti- 
nately refusing all suggestions to attack them 
while in movement. The spot is now marked 
by a clump of firs, but has been greatly 
altered by the opening of a large stone 


and he wanted a stand-up fight. He scorn- 
fully refused the advice of his lords; and when 
the commander of his artillery asked for leave 
to cannonade the English while crossing, he 
only got a threat to hang him if he fired a 
single shot. 

We have seen an act of grace done by 
Surrey. Here 1s one recorded of King james 
on the morning of the battle. The young 
Earl of Caithness had incurred outlawry for 
revenging an ancient feud. He came now to 

. the King, accompanied by three hundred men, 
and submitted himself to his mercy. The 
delighted monarch granted him an immunity, 
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and, because no other parchment could be 
dai the skins were cut froma drum- 
ead. The document is still preserved by 
the family. The earl and his gallant band 
perished to a man on the fatal field. 

His crossing thus made good, Surrey took 
up his position on Brankstone Moor, between 
Scotland and King James’s army. Then the 
latter was stricken with a sudden terror lest 
Surrey should enter Scotland without check, 
and lay it waste. King James therefore gave 
orders to set fire to the camp huts, and, under 
cover of the smoke, he descended the hill 
which slopes gently on that side, and marched 
up the opposite hill of Brankstone, on the 
side of which Surrey’s army was posted. In 
this movement he was a good deal harassed 
by ‘the English artillery, which opened fire 
upon him as he advanced. It was posted 
between the divisions of the English army. 


THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of Tues- 
day, September 9th, 1513, the furious onset 
began, after a deadly discharge of arrows 
as the two armies neared each other. 
There were no tactics in the battle, no 
blunders. It was sheer hard fighting. First 
the left wing of the Scots, commanded by 


the Earl of Huntly and Loid Home, attacked . 


and repulsed the right wing of the English 
under Sir Edmund Howard, the general’s 
second son. Buta strong body of horse in 
reserve, under Lord Dacre, rushed to the 
rescuc, and succeeded. Not only so, but 
they carried havoc into the midst of Home’s 
men, who were chiefly rough borderers, and 
who, thinking that the victory was already 
gained, had begun to disperse in search of 
pillage. In the centre a desperate contest 
was Catried on between James and Surrey, 
the King, forgetting that the duties of a com- 
mander were different from those of a knight, 
placing himself in the front of his spearmen, 
and surrounded by his nobles, who, though 
they grieved at his rashness, would not desert 
him. Forawhile his valour carried all before 
it, and the English centre was broken ; but by 
this time Lord Dacre, having been successful 
on his side, charged the Scottish centre in 
flank until it reeled again. The Earl of 
Bothwell, however, came up with the Scottish 
reserve, and restored the day here. 

On the Scottish right were the Highlanders 
and Isle men, under the Earls of Lennox and 
Argyll. These, galled by the showers of 
English arrows, and unable to reach the 
enemy with their usual weapons, the broad- 
sword and axe, resorted to their usual method 
of fighting,-—a method which had many a time 
been successful in former days, but was 
worse than useless 1n conjunction with Low- 
land spearmen. Their method was to rush 
rapidly on the foe, and retreat immediately 


if successful. This they did now, in spite of 
all entreaties. The shock to the English 
lines was terrible for a moment, but the pike- 
men stood their ground, and the spent force, 
unable to recover itself, became altogether 
disorganized and routed, and fell back among 
the Lowlanders and threw them also into 
confusion, 


THE DECISIVE MOMENT; DEATH OF 
THE KING. 


Yet, in spite of this disaster on the right, 
the centre still held its ground desperately. 
The ground was become slippery and soft 
with blood, and the Scotsmen pulled off their 
shoes for a firmer footing. Suddenly Sir 
Edward Stanley, who had been in command 
of the English pikemen, who had so effectuall 
withstood the Highland onslaught, called back 
his men from pursuing them, and turned on 
the rear of the Scottish centre. This move- 
ment was decisive. Engaged in front by 
Surrey, in flank by Dacre, in rear by Stanley, 
the King’s battle even yet fought bravely 
against these fearful odds, and James con- 
tinued by voice and gesture to animate his 
men. He was endeavouring to fight his way 
to the English commander, in hope of a 
personal combat, when he fell, pierced with 
an arrow and mortally wounded with a bill.* 
The Scottish nobles, with fierce loyalty, threw 
themselves around his body and fought des- 
perately, until darkness put an end to the 
conflict. 

So fierce was the passion, so resolute the 
Scots who were left alive, that Surrey dared 
not move all night. He held his men to- 
gether, and waited for the morning. When 
it dawned, the Scottish artillery was seen 
standing deserted bythe side of Flodden hill.t 
The men had disappeared. The result of 
the battle was doubtful no longer. A body 
of Scots, indeed, appeared on the hill, ap- 
parently about to charge down, but a dis- 
charge of English ordnance dispersed them. 

There can be no question that one great 
cause of the English victory was owing to 
the skill and courage of thearchers. Surrey, 
who was made Duke of Norfolk in reward of 
his victory, had an augmentation made to 
his arms, viz., on the bend, the Red Lion of 


Ne, 








* An old letter, describing the finding of the body, 
Says: ‘‘ He had received many wounds, most of them 
mortal, He was wounded jn divers places with 
arrows, his neck was opened to the middle, and his 
left hand almost cut off, so that it scarcely hung to 
his arm ” 

t There were twenty-two large brass cannon, and 
in particular seven of a very wide bore, all of the same 
size and make, called the seven sisters. These last 
were sent to Berwick; the rest were long preserved 
in the border fortress of tall. There isa long ard 
very curious MS. description of them all preserved in 
the Herald's College, London, 
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Scotland pierced through the mouth with an 
arrow. Let us hear the minstrel-chronicler 
once more :— 


‘¢The Englishmen then feathered flights 
Set out anon from sounding bow, 
Which wounded many warlike wights, 
And many a man to ground did throw. 


‘The grey goose wing did work such grief, 
And did the Scots so scour and skait [scatter], 
For 1n their battle, to be brief, 
They rattling flew as rank as hail. 


‘¢ One from his leg the lance did pull, 
One through his stomach sore was stickt ; 
Some bleeding bellowed hke a bull, 
Some through nose and mouth were pricht 


‘* But yet the Scots still stout did stand, 
Till arrow-shot at length was done ; 
Then plied apace they strokes of hand 
As they to closest battle run. 


‘Then spears and pikes to work were put, 
And blows with bills most dour were dealt, 
And many a cap of steel through cut, 
And swinging strokes made many swelt.” 


DISASTROUS NATURE OF THE DEFEAT. 


This is the most disastrous battle in Scot- 
tish history, not in its ultimate results, but in 
its immediate loss. There was not, it is said, 
a noble family in Scotland that did not own 
a grave on Brankstone Moor. Twelve earls 
lay dead, lords, knights, and gentlemen with- 
out number.* Hall the Chronicler says: “ Of 
the Scottes they slewe twelfe thousande, at 
the leaste, of the best gentlemen and flower 
of Scotlande ; and of the Englysh syde were 
slayne and taken not fifteene hundred men, 
as it appeared by the bok of wages when the 
souldiers were payed.” Holinshed inclines 
to think the Scottish loss less than this, and 
the English greater. 


ALEXANDER STEWART, ARCHBISHOP OF 
St. ANDREW’S; SCOTLAND’S Day OF 
SORROW. 


One of those who fell claims special men- 
tion — Alexander Stewart, Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s. He was the natural son of 
James IV. and Margaret Boyd, and was but 
eighteen years old. His father, intending 
him for high office in the Church, had taken 
great pains with his education, and sent him 
abroad. At Padua he studied under the 
great Erasmus, who declared him his best 
scholar. Pope Julius II., to oblige the King, 
had appointed him to the Archbishopri~ when 
he was but fifteen, and on his return to Scot- 
land, in 1510, his father also made him Chan- 
cellor of the Kingdom, and he also received 





* In 1783, a gold ring was found on the field, with 
the crest of the Campbells upon it. In all probability 
it belonged to the slain Earl of Argyll. 


two rich abbeys. He did not live, as we see, 
to perform any of his sacred functions. 

One Andrew Pitcairn was killed with all 
his seven sons, but his wife gave birth toa 
posthumous son, and through him the family 
still exists, and possesses a charter stating 
the facts, signed by King James V. 

How Scotland mourned for her calamity— 
not, indeed, despairingly, but with a pride in 
the devotedness of her sons, and for their 
fortitude under the calamity—is shown by all 
the literature of the period, both in prose and 
verse. She was proud of her dead King, 
proud of those who had given up themselves 
to die with him. And yet James IV. was 
anything but a model king. His bravery 
and chivalry none can doubt; he was good- 
natured and generous, contrasting altogether 
with his avaricious father; he excelled in 
athletics, and loved tournaments and joust- 
ing ; was fond. of riding forth unknown, and 
lodging in poor men’s houses, “that he might 
bear the common bruit of himself.” But he 
was reckless and self-willed, and a shameful 
libertine, glorying in his shame, and parading 
his mistresses in splendour before the world. 

Let us turn to a brighter page ;—how the 
people of Edinburgh waited in breathless 
anxiety to hear the news of their King’s 
enterprise; how they watched the beacon 
fires on the hills, and trembled as the signals 
given by them appcared to speak of disaster ; 
how at length a solitary horseman, Randolph 
Murray, appeared, and with tears and a few 
broken words uttered the sad tale,—all this 
is told in Aytoun’s splendid lay, “ Edinburgh 
after Flodden.” And the same poem tells 
how the people wasted no time in unavailing 
regrets, but gave themselves first to prayer, 
then to defence. We shall not quote any 
lines from a ballad of which the reader will 
rejoice to read every word if he has not yet 
done so, but the proclamation is so curious, 
and so brave and wise, that we quote it at 
length :-— 


meikell | forasmuch] as thar is ane great rumber 
[rumour] now laithe rysin within this toun, toucheng 
our Soverane Lord and his army of the quik wi 
understand thair 1s cumin na veritie as yet, quhairforc 
we charge straithe and command in our said Soverane 
Lord the Kingis name and the presidents for the 
provest and baillies within this burch [ doroug/], that 
all maner of persunis, nyhbours within the samen, 
have reddy their fensabill geir [arms of defence} and 
wapponis for weir, and compeir theuwith to the 
said presidents at jowing [/od/:wg] of the comoun 
bell for the keeping and defens of the toun agains 
thame that wald mvade the samyn 

‘* And also chairgis that all women and specially 
vagabounds that thai pass to thair labours, and be 
not sene upon the gait [s¢veet] clamourand and cry- 
and under the pane of banesing of their persons but 
favor [on pain of banishing them bodily without 
respect of persons]; and that the other women of gude 
[women of the better sort] pass to the kirk and pray 
quhane tyme requires [at the stated hours] for our 


oe W of September. We do yee to witt, for s1 
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Soverane Lord and his army, and nyebouris being 

thairat [/ownsmen who are with the army], and hold 

them at thair privie labors off the gait | eep at ther 

eee occupations out of the street} within their 
uuses as affeirs [as becometh].” — 


The putter forth of this gallant proclama- 
tion deserves to have his name preserved. 
It was “ George of Towris.” 


The body of King James was found on the 
field quite naked, was sent to Berwick-on- 
Tweed, embalmed, enclosed in lead, and sent 
to London. At the monastery of Shene, in 
Surrey, it lay long unburied. A papal inter- 
dict had been issued, forbidding him to go to 
war ; it had not reached him, but practically 
it made him excommunicate. A letter of 
Pope Leo X. to King Henry is preserved in 








the British Museum, in which he commends 
the King for his desire to give the corpse 
Christian burial, and announces that he has 
commissioned the Bishop of London to take 
off all censures, give absolution, and duly 
bury in sacred ground. Why it was not 
done we cannot say ; but Stow says that after 
the dissolution of the monastery of Shene, the 


body was found in a lumber room in its lead 
coffin ; that a workman in brutal wantonness 
hewed off the head, and that Lancelot Young, 
glazier to Queen Elizabeth, at length carried 
it off and caused itto be buried in St. Michael’s, 
Wood Street. 

Scotland, in this hour of her supreme agony, 
found herself once more with an infant king. 
James V. was but seventeen months old 
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when he was crowned, twelve days after his 
father’s death. Quen Margaret was ap- 
pointed Regent, but her Parliament consisted 
now almost entirely of clergy, its other 
members lay buried beneath Brankstone 
Field. Probably with the hope of securing 
protection and help, she married the grand- 
son of Angus Bell-the-Cat, onlyeleven months 


But there was one person to whom above 
all others the restoration of peace was due, 
namely, Queen Catharine of Arragon. In 
true womanly spirit, she lost no time in send- 
ing an emissary of love and tenderness to 
her bereaved sister-in-law. It was one of 
her chaplains, who appears to have exercised 
his office with discretion and gentleness. This 
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‘THE PRAYER BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


after King James's death, to the unutterable | produced the following interesting letter, now 


disgust of the Scottish people. 


CONCLUSION. 


_The English showed forbearance after their 
victory. They could not forget that Scotland 
was now ruled by a princess of their own 
nation, a sister of their English King. 


in the Record Office. Itis copied from the 
original manuscript, and now for the first 
time printed. The reader will see that poor 
Queen Margaret has acquired the Scottish 
peculiarities of spelling. 


‘‘Richt excelleunt, richt hie and mihty princess, 


| oure richt dere and best-belovit sister We recommend 
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us unto you in oure maist hertie wise, and have 
ressavit youre letter the vi daye of this moneth 
written at Windsore the xvi daye of October ; and 
be thankfull of ye same. We persave you richt sory 
of ye adversitie laithe happynit to us ye cause yarof 
was unshowen or unknawin at all times untous. We 
als consider youre Juving and hertie mind _ towart us 
and the grete compatience ye have for oure sake, as 
youre wellbelovit in God frere Bonaventure Provin- 
ciall of ye freres observant has shewin on youre behalfe 
with fullwise and substantious consolationes, quharof 
wee give you oure hertlie thanke, and grete comfort 
it is to us to knaw of oure brother und youre prosperous 
gude helth, in quhom oure speciall traist is abou all 
next God; Praying you deerest sister to have us in 
remembrance towart our brother yat for oure sake 
oure derest brother's kindness may be knawin to our 
hheges and Realm, lik as we have shawin at cude . 

to ye said religious fgder of quhais message comfort 
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and minde shewin unto us yis time, we a richt glade 


| as knawis God. Quha nicht excellent, richt hie and 


mihty princes, maist dere and bestbelovit sister the 
Tmnity hav in keeping. 
‘Given under our signte, at oure toun of Perth, 
ye x1 day of November.” 


Angry feeling gradually died away. There 
remained unbroken the tie of blood. The 
young Scottish King was the grandson of a 
King of England ; and thus, though a mighty 
shock was coming on both nations in the 
great religious struggle which was now just 
about to break out over Europe, the founda- 
tion was alrcady laid of the happy union of 
the two nations, 

W. B. 
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“Papen! Paper!’ 


THE PENNY NEWSPAPER. 


THE STORY OF THE CHEAP PRESS. 


a cere errr eens ae ttenntinteent 


Seegg th ial 
ary 





The Most Wonderful Penny worth in the World— How did our Ancestors Exist when Newspapers were Few ?—~London News 
inthe Country Parts— The Father of Enghsh Journalism—Nathamel Butter Laughed at by Ben Jonson and Fletcher 
Royalist and Parhamentary ' Vercunces ’—Origin of the Loudon Gazette—Addison Reproving Newsmongery— 
An Unintended Prediction—Present: Number of Local Papers - Imposition of a Stamp Duty—The Oldest Existing 
Journals— Birth and Growth of the Zzzes—A Laxed and Dear Pross—A ‘Lime of Poverty and Discontent— Defying 
and Evading the Law —Carpenter and Hetherington—Prosecutions and Imprisonments—“‘ Pelham ” to the Rescue— 


A Suggestion of Cheap Post ize —Parhaimentar 
mittec—Resolute Attacks on ‘‘the Laxes on 


Work—Mr Kwait, Mr Milner, Mr Gibson, and the Select Com- 
nowledge ’-- Opposition to the Pubhcation of the Stamp Returns— 
Chambers’ Historwal Newspaper, and Dickens's Houschold Narrative—The Ralway Mania and Mushroom 


our- 


nalism—Total Abolition of the Imposts—First Appearance ofthe Daily Telegraph—The Penny and Halfpenny Press 


AHE most wonderful pennyworth the 
m whole world affords 1s a Penny News- 
fama paper. With a sheet of paper 
measuring about 3 ft. 4 1n. by 4't 2 1n. (and 
sometimes half as large again when adver- 
tisements are plentiful), closely printed on 
both sides, the British reader 1s in possession 
of a chart of the habitable world, a record of 
its thoughts and actions, a picture in hittle of 
the workings of the great life which, crystal- 
lized in humanity, is to him the most imme- 
diately interesting item of the greater life of 
the universe. He could not, if he would, be 
analien to his fellow-man. From every quarter 





of the world, throbbing through the waves, 
pulsing through the air, borne through the 
darkness of the night as well as the sunshine 
of the day by swift messengers of iron, pant- 
ing and crashing on iron roads, comes the 
voice of the world, a voice telling of joys and 
woes, triumphs and defeats, the plans of 
statesmen and projects of inventors, the 
miyhty roar of the busy world, with its heroism 
and wisdom, its follies and its crimes, the 
*sull, sad music of humanity.” The news- 
paper 1s the focus in which are concentrated 
the rays of the moving world. No product 
of human ingenuity, no aggregate of skilled 
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labour, no marvellously contrived machinery, 
no accumulation of wealth, can produce any 
other pennyworth so rich, so exhaustive, so 
sympathetic and so powerful as the modern 
newspaper. 

The cheap press is a growth of our own 
time, indeed, of the last quarter of a century. 
Before 1853, when the advertisement duty 
was repealed, and partially so until the 
penny stamp was discontinued, and till 1861, 
when the manufacture of paper was relieved 
from the excise duty, the newspaper was a 
giant in fetters. Now it is free and strong. 


THE DAYS OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 

We may be disposed sometimes to wonder 
how the good folks who preceded us man- 
aged to live and be tolerably happy without 
possessing some things which secm to us 
almost essentials of life. They travelled 
slowly, they knew very little of what was 
going on in the world beyond the little circles 
tn which they hved, made their wills before 
starting on a fifty miles journey (:n the course 
of which they 1ested for a night, perhaps two 
nights, on the road), thought town streets 
well hghted by a few dismal oil lamps, and 
were well content that by-roads should not be 
lighted at all, waiting for moonlight nights 1f 
they wanted to be out late. A few sleepy old 
watchmen toddled about the streets of the 
great towns ; and if wayfarers were molested 
by Mohocks or other roystereis, beaten, 
robbed, or even burked, the moral was 
obvious,—“ Keep early hous, and you will 
come to no harm.” An enterprising youth 
went out to India, and spent the better part 
of a ycar getting to Calcutta or Madras, 
and nearly another yeai passed before the 
old folks at home could hear of his arnival. 
There were newspapers, indecd, but the 
editors posscssed no greater facilities for ob- 
taining news rapidly than did the public 
generally ; and when they did publish news, 
the price of the journal was so high that even 
rich people limited their patronage of the 
press, and poor people could only get a 
glimpse at a newspaper now and then. In 
the carly years of this present century the 
papers were so small that only a very Ittle 
news could be given, even if more could have 
been obtained ; and as we know that the 
world was very busy then, and may fairly 
suppose thcie were accidents and offences, 
and no lack of the material which newspapers 
now collect as their daily food—for human 
nature is very much the same in all ages— 
the conclusion seems inevitable, that people 
knew very little about each other, and that 
dwellers in one country had very indistinct 
perceptions of the character of dwellers 
in other countries. We know now an im- 
mense deal more about the campaigns of 
Napoleon than Londoners did at the time he 








was defeating armies in Germany or penetrat- 
ing to fatal Moscow ; but then the knowledge 
was long coming, and, we now know, not very 
exact. If great newspapers with all modern 
appliances had been contemporaneous with 
Napoleon I., there would have been vigor- 
ously graphicaccounts of the battle of Leipsic, 
or a dozen different descriptions of the burn- 
ing of Moscow, by special correspondents, 
published in London the morning after the 
event But our good forefathers lived and 
died knowing nothing of the railway or the 
electric telegraph ; and if they had seen a 
modern double 7zaes with supplement extra, 
would have been as much startled as the in- 
mates of the castle of Otranto were by the 
spectacle of the stupendously big helmet. 


SLOW WORK WITH NiIWSPAPERS. 


If we go back a little farther, say to the 
first half of the last century, fifty years or so 
before the /zmes was an infant Hercules, 
strangling snakes in its cradle, the condition 
of England, nearly newspapcrless, would 
seem to us, living in bight journalistic hght, 
almost deplorable. Not even “a squire or 
knight of the shire,” living in Devonshire, 
Yorkshire, or Northumbeiland, was likely to 
know for a week or two what was doing in 
I.ondon, and news received in London trom 
Devonshire, Yorkshire, or Northumberland 
was almost as scaice as news from Merv 1s 
now-a-days. 

Scott scarcely exaggerated the difficulty 
with which news penetrated into remote 
parts of the country, when he described the 
process by which Sir Everard Waverley and 
his neighbours became acquainted with the 
doings in London —“ A weekly post brought 
in those days to Waverley Honour a Weekly 
Intelligencer, which, after it had gratified 
Sir I:veraid’s curiosity, his sister’s, and that 
of his aged butler, was regularly transferred 
from the Ilall to the Rectory, from the 
Kectory to Squire Stubbs’ at the Grange, 
from the Squire to the Baronet’s steward, at 
his neat white house on the heath, from the 
steward to the bailiff, and from him through 
a huge circle of honest dames and gaffers, by 
whose hard and horny hands it was generally 
worn to pieces in about a month after the 
ariival,” 


THY FATHER OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 


Looking back still another hundred years, 
we see the very first streak of the dawn of 
newspaper hight. There was long cherished 
a belief that a newspaper was published in 
the time of Queen Elizabcth, and enthusiastic 
collectors possessed a few copies of the 
Enelish Mercurie, the first dated July 23, 
1588, and announcing the destruction of the 
great Armada. Even so acute an antiquary 
as George Chalmers, and for a time even 
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Isaac Disraeli, were decéived ; but so recently 
as 1839 Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, 
proved to demonstration that the copres of 
the Mercurie were clever forgeries. The first 
English newspaper was the Weekely Newes, 
published in London, in 1622, by one 
Nathaniel Butter, a stationer who had 
failed in business, and who as early as 1611 
had given himself to the collection of news, 
which he transnutted in manuscript to per- 
sons who were willing to pay for the luxury. 
These missives were known as “news-letters,” 
and the name was adopted and still survives 
in some Irish journals, as the Pelfast News 
Letter and the IVicklow News Letter. 
Until a few years ago, Saunders’ News 
Letter was one of the best known of the 
Dublin newspapers. It was a bold venture 
of Nathaniel Butter to start a printed news- 
sheet, and possibly he had a very faint idea 
indeed of the important results destined to 
result from Ins act Of couse the wits of 
the time made merry over the little strip of 
paper—ait was scarcely more—which appeared 
once a week from Butter’s lumbering press ; 
but then professional wits are generally ready 
enough to make merry over anything from 
which they think they can extract comic 
“copy ’; and, besides, the name of the pro- 
jector was tempting Jn 1625, ben Jonson 
produced at the Globe ‘Lheatre, Bankside, a 
satirical comedy, 7/e Sfuple of News, in which 
he indulged in a fling at Butter and his 
associate, a well-known character about town, 
commonly known as “‘Lhe Captain,” who 
having been tor years an oracle and gossip 
in Pauls Walk in the old cathedial, took 
to collecting such news as he could get for 
the benefit of the Icekely Mewes. Jonson, 
in one of the scenes of the comedy, intro- 
duces a countrywoman, who tells the news- 
monger— 
‘Tvould have, Sir, 


A groat’s worth of news, [care not what, 
‘lo carry down this Satuiday to our Vicar” 


The great man at the desk replies contemptu- 
ously, “Oh! you area butter-woman ; ask 
Nathaniel, the clerk, there.” In Fletcher’s 
Fair Maid of the Jun, one of the characters, 
referring to the probability of the appearance 
of an apparition, says, “ lt shall be the ghost 
of some lying stationer ; a spirit that shall 
look as if butter would not melt in his mouth, 
anew Mercurzus Gallo Belgicus.” Poor 
Butter! his name was made the subject of 
quips and quibbles in his lifetime, and per- 
haps the Butter was somctimes pinched for 
bread. Should he not have a memorial as 
the father of English journalism? 


ROYALIS! AND PARLIAMENTARY 
© NIERCURIES.” 


Other collectors of news followed the lead 
of Nathaniel Butter, and various newspapers, 





| or rather news-pamphlets, appeared in the 


reign of Charles I. and during the Common- 
wealth period. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review says :—“ Those who have wandered 
in the vaults of the British Museum, and 
contemplated the vast collection of political 
pamphlets and the countless AZercurtes which 
sprang full armed, on either side of that 
quarrel, from the strong and earnest brains 
which wrought in that great political trouble, 
will not hesitate to discover amidst the 
hubbub of the Rebellion the first throes of the 
pen of England as a political power.” In 
these small shects there was little space for 
anything but brief news of fights and victories, 
and a few fierce polemical and political 
utterances ; and advertisements, in any mode, 
weie as yet almost unknown. People made 
known their wants or announced their wares 
by means of the common crier, with his loud 
voice and louder bell. Butin January, 1652, 
a poetical genius, who wished to celebrate 
the achievements of Cromwell in Ireland, 
insetted a notice in the Pathamentary paper, 
NTercurrys Politicus, of the publication of 
“An Heroick Poem,” enttled “ Jienodia 
Gratulatona, being a congiatulatory panegy- 
rick for my Lord Genetal’s late return, 
summing up his successes in an exquisite 
manner.” After that other advertisements 
appeared, some of them strange cnough to 
us who live under very different social con- 
ditions 

While the great plague was raging in Lon- 
don in 1665 the Court removed to Oxford, 
and there was published Zhe Orford Gasette, 
for the purpose mainly of making Comt and 
official announcements When the King and 
the Ministers and Court officials returned to 
the metropolis, the name of the paper was 
chanved to Zhe London Gasette, which still 
survives, known by name to everybody, but 
scaicely ever seen by the general public. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange, who had been 
appointed Censor of.the Press after the Res- 
toration—an office which would seem to imply 
that the swarm of little newspapers thieatened 
to be troublesome to the King and his friends 
—began the Public Lutelligencer in 1065, 
and the Odbservator in 1679. In 1688, the 
year in which Stuart James ficd from Eng- 
Jand, and his daughter Mary and her husband 
William of Orange reigned in his stead, 
appeared the Ovanyge Intelligencer, published 
twice a weck, and consisting of a single leaf 
of paper about twice the size of the page now 
before our reader’s eyes. The first number of 
the Universal Intelligencer, which appeared 
about the same time, had two advertisements. 


ADDISON ON NEWSMONGERS. 
The eagerness for news, hke the green-eyed 
monster Jealousy, described by Shakspeare, 
grew by what it fed on, and afforded 
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matter for amusement to the graceful wits 
and social censors of the Augustan age, as it 
had done for the coarser and more robust 
satirists of Ben Jonson’s time. In No. 
452 of the Sectator (itself, by the way, a 
successor under the same editor, Richard 
Steele, of the Zatler, which intermixed a little 
news with essays on morals and manners), 
Addison, heading the paper with a sage quo- 
tation from Phiny, to the effect that “ human 
nature 1s fond of novelty,” amuses himself 
by joking in his mild manner about the 
absorbing appetite for hearing and reading 
news displayed by the good folks of his day . 
‘*There 1s no humour in my countrymen 
which Iam more inclined to wonder at than 
their general thirst after news.” He suggests 
that the reading of history would be quite as 
exciting and much more satisfactory than the 
eager perusal of newspapers. “A honest 
tradesman, who languishes a whole summer 
in expectation of a battle, and perhaps is 
baulked at last, may here meet with half a 
dozen ina day. He may read the news of a 
whule campaign in less time than he now 
bestows upon the productions ofa single post 
Fights, conquests, and revolutions lie thick 
together. The reader’s curiosity 1s raised and 
satisfied every moment, and his passions 
disappointed or gratified, without being de- 
tained in a state of uncertainty from day to 
day, or lying at the mercy of sea and wind. 
In short, the mind 1s not here kept in a 
perpetual gape after knowledge, nor punished 
with that eternal thirst which 19 the portion 
of all our modern newsmongers and coffee- 
house politicians.” 

The late Mr. Cobden was probably not so 
well read in English literature as is his friend 
Mr. Bright, and perhaps was unacquainted 
with this Spectator paper, or had forgotten it, 
when he made his famous comparison between 
the educational value of the modern news- 
paper press and the literature of antiquity, 
and complained that while a large number of 
our young men knew all about the position 
of the cities of Greece, and the battles in 
which the Spartans and Athenians took part, 
they knew very little of contemporary matters, 
and could scarcely tell where, for instance, 
Chicago was situated, or what was done 
there. If by a spirit of prophecy Addison 
could have known of Cobden’s utterance, it 
is hkely that he might have smiled serenely, 
but not at all likely that he would have altered 
a single word of the following passage :— 
“¢ All matters of fact which a man did not 
know before are news to him ; and | do not 
see how any haberdasher in Cheapside is 
more concerned in the present quarrels of the 
Cantons [1712] than he was in that of the 
League. At least, I believe every one will allow 
me, it is of more importance to an English- 
man to know the history of his ancestors than 
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those of his contemporaries who live upon 
the banks of the Danube or the Boristhenes.” 


SATIRICAL SUGGESTION OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS, 


The placid Spectator then quotes a letter 
from an imaginary correspondent, “a projector 
who is willing toturn a penny by this remark- 
able curiosity of his countrymen,” and who 
suggests the establishment of a local news- 
paper “ which shall comprehend 1n it all the 
most remarkable occurrences in every little 
town, village, and hamlet that lie within ten 
mules of London, or, 1n other words, within the 
veige of the penny post. Such a means of 
obtaining information will, I doubt not, be 
very acceptable to many of those public- 
spirited readers who take more delight in 
acquainting themselves with other people’s 
business than their own.” The intelligence 
to be furnished by such a paper 1s indicated 
by specimens :—“ By my last advices from 
Knightsbridge, I hear that a horse was 
clapped into the pound on the 3rd instant, 
and that he was not released when the letters 
came away.” “ By a fisherman which lately 
touched at Hammersmith there 1s advice 
fiom Putney that a certain person well known 
in that place 1s like to lose his election for 
church warden ; but this being boat news, we 
cannot give credit to it.” 

Addison had many gifts, but not the gift 
of the spirit of prophecy. Perhaps he 
imagined his suggestion of local or parochial 
newspapers was as unlikely to be realized as 
was another suggestion which appeared also 
in the Sfectator, that two persons on opposite 
sides of the globe might be able to commun- 
cate almost instantaneously with each other. 
Yet both these wonders have come to pass. 
We send telegraphic messages to the anti- 
podes, and there are more than fifty local 
newspapers, confining themselves exclusively 
to the news of the neighbourhood in which 
they appear, published in the immediate 
vicinity of the metropolis. The city of 
London alone keeps two special newspapers 
well supplied with intelligence and advertise- 
ments mostly of purely local interest. How 
Addison would have smiled plactily, how 
Stecle would have roared with laughter, how 
happily might Pope have turned an epigram, 
or Arbuthnot have launched a witticism, if 
anybody had seriously proposed an Acton, 
Chisunck, and Turnham Green Gazette, yet 
such a publication has existed for more than 
a dozen years, and appears likely to exist for 
many years more; and one metropolitan 
parish alone, St. Pancras, 1s represented by 
two local newspapers. We may learn a 
lesson from the pleasant “chaff” of Addison 
How many of the propositions which appear 
comical or Utopian to us may be very prac- 
tical realities to the next generation. 
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IMPOSITION OF A,STAMP DUTY. 


In the year that Addison wrote the SZec- 
tator from which we have quoted (1712), by 
an Act of Parliament (10 Anne, c. 19), a 
stamp duty of one penny was imposed for a 
period of thirty-two years. Ten years before, 
the first daily paper had appeared, the Dazly 
Courant, the first number of which was 
published on the 11th of March, 1702, by 
E. Mallet, at Fleet-bridge, the locality which 
has since been the cradle of nearly all the 
most influential London newspapers. At 
first it consisted of one page only, with a 
blank at the back. In those days, 1t would 
seem, there were no enterprising advertising 
agents to “farm” that page. 


VENERABLE NEWSPAPERS. 


Five newspapers established before the 
year 1700 1n Great Britain, are still alive .— 
the London Gazette (1665), Course of the 
Exchange (1697), Berrow’s Worcester Four- 
nal (1600), Stamford Mercury (1695), and 
the Ed:nburgh Gasette (1690) ; and seventy- 
four existing newspapers were first published 
in the last century, the oldest being the 
Edinburgh Courant (1705), the Aotteng- 
ham Four nal (1710), and the Dublin Gazette 
(1711). Several of the London dailies which 
have reached to our days were established in 
the last century—the Aforning Post in 1722 
the AZorning Chronicle (extinct in 1862) m 
1769, the Public J edger in 1759; the Aforn- 
ng Herald (amalgamated with the Standard 
in 1869), and the Aloruzng Advertiser in 
1794. In 1769, and for two years afterwards, 
a daily newspaper, the Public Advertiser, 
which had lingered for many years in com- 
parative obscurity, flashed into notoriety, and 
its issues were eagerly looked for, with fear 
and trembling by some, the reason being that 
the powerful and mystcrious letters signed 
“Junius” appeared in its columns. 

In 1753 1t was computed that the aggregate 
number of newspapers annually sold in Eng- 
land, on an average of three years, amounted 
to 7,Al 1,757}; 1n 1760 it had risen to 9,464,790; 
and in 1767 to 11,300,980. In 1758, Johnson 
wrote ip the /d/er, “ Journals are daily multi- 
plied without increase of knowledge. The 
most eager peruser of news 1s tired before he 
has completed his labours.” 


BIRTH AND GROWTH OF THE “ TIMES,” 


On the 13th of January, 1785, the first 
number of the London Dazly Universal 
Register was published. Three years after- 
wards the proprietor changed its title and 
plan. John Walter was an acute and far- 
seeing man, a little over sanguine, perhaps, 
as to the advantage to be gained by the use 
of Lord Stanhope’s “logographic” types, that 
is, with words and frequent combinations of 
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letters, as affixes and prefixes, cast in one 
piece, and so presumably saving time in 
setting up, an advantage by no means 
realized. On New Year’s Day, January 
1788, the Loudon Daily Universal Register 
did not appear, but in its place there burst 
upon the world the Zzmes, or Daly Untversat 
Register, printed logographically, price three- 
pence. The imprint announced that it was 
printed for J. Walter, at the Logographic 
Press, Printing-house Square, near Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, Blackfriars, and the addresses 
of persons of whom the newspaper could be 
obtained were given—among them, confec- 
tioners, watchmakers, and silk-dyers. The 
Tzmes so issued was a great advance on 
previous efforts in journalism. It consisted 
of four pages, each with four columns, and 
had sixty-threc advertisements (including 
naval and official announcements). Poetry 
appeared in the paper, and there was a fair 
admixture of what might now be described 
as paragraphs of society gossip. How since 
then the Zzmes has grown, what influence 
it has exerted, how may writers of high 
political rank and consummate ability have 
contributed to its columns, what have been 
its achievements in obtaining early and 
ample news—a recital of all this would form a 
deeply interesting chapter of modern English 
history On the 28th of November, 1814, 
the paper was printed on a steam printing 
machine, made by Konig, the first ever used ; 

and the latest machine now used for pro- 
ducing many of the largest newspapers was 
invented in the Zz mes’ office, and bears the 
name of the Walter Press. 


A TAXED AND DEAR PRESS. 


In the first quarter of the present century, 
about a hundred newspapers came into 
existence in the United Kingdom ; but they 
had to struggle against heavy imposts. In 
1776 the stamp duty had been raised to 14d. 
for every sheet ; in 1789 had been increased 
to 2@ ; 1n 1794 another halfpenny was added ; 
a penny more 1n 1797 ; and 1n 1815, for every 
sheet issued, a fourpenny stamp was imposed ; 
and that rate contimued until 1836, when it 
was reduced to Id. on the sheet and $a. on 
the supplement. In addition to the stamp, 
the paper duty, 3d. per pound for printing 
paper, was levied; and on every advertise- 
ment which appeared, no matter of what 
length, a duty of 3s. 6@. was imposed. The 
publisher of a newspaper was liable to very 
heavy penalties if he issued an unstamped 
copy, and was compelled, in London, to send 
every sheet of paper to Somerset House to 
be stamped before being printed on ; and in 
the country, to certain local branches of the 
Stamp Office. All the expenses of cartage, 
etc., and the paper duty had to be considered 
in fixing the price at which the public could 
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obtain the newspaper, and every advertiser 
had to pay 3s. 6a. beyond the price at which 
the publisher would have been glad to insert 
the announcement, to meet the duty on 
advertisements. Advertisers were therefore 
few, and the publisher of a newspaper was 
compelled to depend almost entirely on the 
sale of the paper for support, the price being 
consequently high. Newspapers now selling 
for twopence or a penny a Copy then charged 
sevenpence or eightpence, and it was not 
particularly easy to make fortunes even on 
those terms. 


A TIME OF POVERTY AND DISCONTENT. 


The working and poorer classes could 
rarely afford to purchase newspapers for them- 
selves. One copy was circulated among the 
customers of a public-house, or was clubbed 
for by a dozen readers, and was handed from 
hand to hand until worn to a rag. The 
period between the close of the great wai in 
1815 and the introduction of the Reform Bill 
in 1831 was a transition period of almost 
unexampled importance 1n the annals of this 
country. The poorer classes suffered teriibly ; 
food was dear, wages low; thee were thou- 
sands on thousands of unemployed, and the 
introduction of machinery caused a panic, 
unfounded, indeed, but terrible in its results. 
Radicalism began to assume form and con- 

‘sistency. The assertion of abstract rights, 
the denunciation of the aristocracy, which 
had been so conspicuous fora few years after 
the French Revolution, had been for a time 
in abeyance during the struggle against 
Napoleon and the outburst of national feel- 
ing against the Fiench. Enthusiasts and 
doctrinaires still talked and wrote; but the 
master passion of the people was hatred of 
the French—a fire fanned into almost uncon- 
trollable excitement by a victory at Trafalgar, 
or another achievement in the Peninsula by 
the Great Duke, Peace was signed, the war 
fever subsided, and the working classes at 
home were easily persuaded that the upper 
classes were their natural enemies, that manu- 
facturers and users of machinery were deadly 
tyrants, and that the Congress of Vienna 
was the first step towards a practical reasser- 
tion of the claim of princes and statesmen 
to do as they liked, quite independently of 
the wishes of the people. Ruots broke out, 
machinery was destroyed by “ Luddites,” 
who professed to be led by a mythical Cap- 
tain Ludd (as unreal a personage as the 
Captain Rock of Ireland, or the Rebecca of 
Wales); and Luddites, when caught, were 
mercilessly hanged. Radical leaders with 
considerable oratorical powers, Radical 
writers ready with the pen, inflamed the 
popular mind. Meetings were held and 
suppressed by force. At St Peter’s Field, 
long afterwards known as Peterloo, the 
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site on which now stands the Free Trade 
Hall of Manchester, a meeting summoned 
by Henry Hunt to prepare a petition for the 
reform of Parliament was suppressed by 
military force, six persons being killed and 
many wounded. In the same year the 
famous, or infamous (some persons prefer 
the .latter epithet), Six Acts, better known 
as the Gagging Acts, were passed for the 
purpose of suppressing seditious meetings. 

Suffering and writhing under what it was 
not unnatural to consider as oppression, 
hundreds and thousands of the working and 
lower middle classes cultivated this Radical- 
ism, and nursed their wrath. Resistance 
to political authority, if 1t dared not be open, 
was not the less sullen and resolute; and 
with dislike to political authority was allied 
dishke and distrust of religious teaching. 
Freedom, it came to be thought (as it was 
thought in the revolutionary times in France), 
could only be achieved by a subversion of 
all institutions, and with the institutions 
must go the faiths on which they were 
based. Stronger and stronger grew these 
volcanic forces, more alarming the indica- 
tions of a possible earthquake. The Reform 
riots were an ominous muttering, and the 
concession on the part of King and Lords 
was none too early. The popular Icaders 
naturally desired an outlet in the news- 
paper press for the advocacy of their 
opinions ; but the press was so_ heavily 
weighted that the influence of even the 
most democratic journals was comparatively 
feeble; and the law which rendered the pub- 
lishers of newspapers liable to imprisonment 
and fine for articles offensive to the Crown 
or the Government was an additional check 
of no slight power. A free press was 
demanded, but a free press was exactly 
what the Ministers of the day were not 
disposed to concede. 


DEFYING AND EVADING THE LAW. 


A few active spirits on the popular side 
resolved to evade, or even defy, the law. The 
people, in the language of a writer of the 
time, were “hungry and thirsty for news and 
political controversy.” Weekly pamphlets 
appeared with digests of general news and 
political information, and sold for twopence 
a copy. They were eagerly bought, for a 
regular newspaper could not be procured for 
less than sevenpence. In 1830, Mr. William 
Carpenter, a journalist, a clear and forcible 
writer, possessed of considerable political 
information and an ardent Radical, dis- 
covered, as he supposed, a mode by which he 
could produce an equivalent to a newspaper, 
and yet evade the law. The result proved 
that he was more ingenious than successful. 
He issued a prospectus of a publication 
entitled Political Letter, and headed the 
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announcement with the title, ‘“‘ Liberty of the 
Press Asserted.” After adverting to and 
denouncing the Acts of Parliament by which 
the publication of newspapers was regulated, 
Mr. Carpenter proceeded to say that he had 
discovered a method of evading them. He 
intended to biing out his publication at 
irregular periods, and in such a form that-the 
numbers would be apparently unconnected 
with each other. It was astomishing, he 
remarked, that persons connected with the 
newspaper trade had not already discovered 
so obvious a mode of evading the law. His 
publication would assume the form of a 
*‘Political Letter,” addressed to a friend or 
enemy, as the case might be, and containing 
a comprehensive digest of important events 
and passing occurrences, with original obser- 
vations by himself. The price of each 
“‘ Political Letter ” was to be fourpence ; and 
as no newspaper which paid the stamp duty 
could _.be brought out at that price, he 
reckoned on a circulation extensive in pro- 
portion to the cheapness of the paper. 
Being a practical man, with an eye to busi- 
ness, Mr. Carpenter reminded advertisers 
that his publication afforded them a capital 
opportunity of appealing to the purchasing 
public. Inthe first number, “A Letter to the 
Duke of Wellington,” Mr. Carpenter said: 
““ Believing that your Grace 1s often greatly 
misled as to what 1s going forward in the 
world, I have resolved to avail myself of this 
correspondence to lay before you a faithful 
chronicle of passing events, from which I 
am sure your Grace will not fail to deiive 
materials for serious reflection, and for the 
draming, also, of some public measure of 
amportance.” Then follows a summary of 
intelligence from France, Belgium, and other 
places. In the next number, “A Monitory 
Letter to Sir Robert Peel,’ that statesman is 
treated to reports of a parish meeting in St. 
Pancras, of a political banquet at Birming- 
ham, and of stack-burning and other out- 
rages in Kent, besides the official summary 
of the state of the revenue, a considerable 
amount of foreign intelligence, doings in the 
corn, hay, and meat markets, and in the 
money market, preceded by the announce- 
ment, “The following information, Sir Robert, 
will be useful to you.” 


A SUCCESS AND A PROSECUTION, 


The first “ Political Letter” appeared in 
an octavo form, but was so successful that a 
larger page was adopted, with woodcut 
caricatures and devices as headings, very 
much in the style of George Cruikshank’s 
illustrations to the pamphlets and political 
skits published by William Hone, but 
exhibiting far less humour and finish, and 
probably by Robert Cruikshank, George’s 
brother and far-off imitator. The circula- 


tion, about 8,000 for the first “ Letter,” made 
a jump to 19,000, and ultimately reached 
63,000, a prodigious number for those days. 
Of course the Government determined to 
take action in the matter; but the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration went out of 
office in November 1830, and Earl Grey’s 
ministry, which followed, had for a time 
other mattcis to think about. At length, 
however, on the 14th of May, 1831, Mr. 
William Carpenter appeared in the Court of 
Exchequer on an information filed by the 
Attorney-General (Sir Thomas Denman, 
subsequently Lord Chief Justice), at the 


. Instance of the Commissioners of the Stamp 


Duties. The information contained twelve 
counts, in some of which the defendant was 
charged with having published and exposed 
for sale a certain weekly newspaper without 
having previously made and deposited in the 
office of the Commissioners the affidavit 
requued in such cases by the 38th George 
III., c. 78. For every instance of publication 
without such affidavit the defendant became 
lable to a penalty of £100. In other counts 
the defendant was charged with “ having on 
divers days” published a weekly newspaper, 
without having paid the duty of fourpence 
imposed upon every number of every such 
paper, by the 55th of the same King; and 
for every omission in the payment of the 
duty he had incurred a penalty of £20. The 
publication was siawed to have taken place 
upon the 9th of October, 1830, and on six- 
teen other subsequent days, and the descrip- 
tion of the papcr was varied by calling it 
‘“‘a paper answering the purposes of a 
newspaper, and containing news, intel- 
ligence, or occurrences.” The Attorney- 
General contended that the publication was 
a newspaper according to the definition 
given of a newspaper 1n the Act 60, George 
III., cap. 9. —“All pamphlets and papers 
containing any public news, intelligence, or 
occurrences, or any remarks or observations 
thereon, or upon any matter in Church and 
State, printed in any part of the United 
Kingdom, for sale, and published periodi- 
cally, or in parts or numbers, at mtervals 
not exceeding twenty-six days between the 
publication of any two such pamphlets or 
papers, parts or numbers, where any of the 
said pamphlets or papers, parts or numbers 
respectively, shall not exceed two sheets, or 
shall be published for a less sum than six- 
pence exclusive of the duty, shall be deemed 
and taken to be newspapers, within the true 
intent and meaning of the several statutes.” 
Mr. Carpenter addressed the jury for six 
hours ; but the Lord Chief Baron (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) said, in summing up, that he was most 
clearly of opinion that the paper was a news- 
paper, and the jury returned a verdict for 
the Crown. The Attorney-General pressed 
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for only one penalty for each class of 
offences, amounting to only £120; but the 
defendant was of course liable for the amount 
of the stamp duty on the whole of his pub- 
lication. 

Yielding to the necessities of the case, Mr. 
Carpenter took out a stamp, so converting 
his publication into a regular newspaper, and 
charged sevenpence acopy. The result was 
an immediate fall of the circulation to five 
hundred, and very soon afterwards the 
“Letters” died. The former purchasers not 
only objected to the increased price, but the 

ublication was no longer a defiance of the 
aw, and was therefore uninteresting. 
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WILLIAM HETHERINGTON IN THE FIELD. 


Another and more doughty champion, 
with a clearer perception of the popular 
taste, then appeared in the field. William 
Hetherington, a bookseller and newsvendor 
in the neighbourhood of Holborn, published 
on the 9th of July, 1831, the first number, 
price one penny, of the Poor Man's Guar- 
dias, announcing it to be ‘“ established 
contrary to law, to try the power of 
might against right.” It consisted of eight 
pages, about the size of the well-known 
Family Herald of later days. In the upper 
corner of the first page appeared a device 
resembling in size and shape the stamp then 
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impressed at Somerset House on news- 
papers; but in the centre was the repre- 
sentation of a printing-press, with “ Liberty 
of the Press ” marked on the sheet just lifted 
from the types ; and above and below it, in 
the places filled in the real stamp by the 
amount of the duty, the phrase, ‘‘ Knowledge 
1s power.” In the preliminary announce- 
ment on the first page, there was an 
abundance of italics, capitals, and dashes, 
then considered essential to vigorous 
political writing, and so plentifully em- 
ployed by Cobbett and others. A short 
specimen may be enough for more modern 
readers — 
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“We buckle on our armovr of patience and per- 
severajice—we draw forth our sword of reason, and 
we brave the whole host of tyranny. Defiance 1s our 
only remedy ,—we cannot be a slave in all: we 
submit to much—for it 1s impossible to be wholly 
consistent—but we will try, step by step, the power 
of RIGHT against MIGHT, and we will begin by pro- 
tecting and upholding this grand bulwark and 
defence of all our nghts—this key to all our liberties 
—THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—the press, éo0, of 
the IGNORANT and the POOR! We have taken upon 
ourselves its protection, and we will never abandon 
our post ; we will de rather .. . ‘THE POOR MAN'S 
GUARDIAN’ will contain ‘ews, intelligence, and 
occurrences, and ‘remarks and observations thereon,’ 
and ‘upon matters tn Church and State, leading, 
decidedly, to excite hatred and contempt of the Govern- 
ment and Constztutson of the tyranny of thts country, 
a@s BY LAW established,’ and also ‘to vilify the aduses 
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of religeon’ . . . despite the,‘laws* or the will and 
pleasure of any tyrant or any body of tyrants, what- 
soever, anything hereinbefore, or any-where-else, 
contained to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 


This comical and audacious paraphrase of 
the technical language of the Act of Parlia- 
ment he was so deliberately violating was 
rather a neat specimen of Mr. Hetherington’s 
vein of humour. The first number contained 
reports of Mr. Hetherington’s appeal to the 
Middlesex Sessions against a conviction 
obtained by the Commissioner of Stamps 
at Bow Street 
Police Court; 
of the trial of 
Cobbett for 
publishing an 
article in his 
“Register ;” 
and articles on 
the trial of | 
the Rev. R. 
Taylor for 
blasphemy, 
and the pro- 
ceedings in 
Parliament, 
with abun- 
dance of} 
italics and 
capitals, inter- 
jections of 
“Oh! oh!” 
and “Ha! 
ha!” and an 
amount of 
strong lan- 
guage and 
tull-flavoured 
epithets 
rathertrying to 
the nerves of 
readers accus- 
tomed to the 
more elegant # 
and certainly | 
not less vigor- | 
ous journalism | 
of the present 
day. 


MANY PROSECUTIONS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Between 1831 and 1835, about seven 
hundred prosecutions for selling unstamped 
newspapers were instituted, and nearly tive 
hundred persons suffered fine or imprison- 
ment. Some of the offenders were mere 
sellers, whose political opinions were xz/ ; 
others, like Hetherington, were meg, of con- 
siderable ability, who fought for a cause as 
well as for the means of establishing a pro- 
fitable trade in cheap newspapers. One of 
these men was John Cleave, a dealer in 
newspapers and periodicals, who was after- 
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wards a prominent, able, and temperate 
member of the Chartists’ Convention which 
met in the large room of the Dr. Johnson 
Tavern in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, a year or 
two before the abortive demonstration on 
Kensington Common, in which Chartist 
agitation ended so ignominiously. 

One of the projects for evading the stamp 
duty was the production of a “ Political 
Handkerchief,” on which items of news and 
coraments should be printed, which would, 
the suggestor argued, “answer all the ends 
of a_ weekly 
journal.” 
We wonder 
whether 
Dickens was 
thinking of 
this when he 
made Old 
Weller talk 
about _send- 
ing “moral 
pockethand- 
kerchers to 
the young 
niggers,” 

There was 
un questiona- 
bly a _wide- 
spread sym- 
pathy with 
the persis- 
tent attempts 
to obtain a 
cheap _ press. 
Politicians of 
the “ad- 
vanced” _or- 
der desired 
an extended 
means of ap- 
pealing to 
the masses of 
the people; 
and men of 
literary tastes 
objected in 
the abstract to 
the “taxes on 
knowledge,” as the imposts began to be 
called. A Parliamentary champion of great 
popularity as an author and no mean 
powers as an orator soon appeared upon 
the scene. 
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“ PELHAM” TO THE RESCUE. 


On the 14th of. June, 1832, the author of 
“Pelham,” Mr.Edward Lytton Bulwer, moved 
in the House of Commons these four resolu- 
tions .—‘‘1, That all taxes which impede the 
diffusion of knowledge are injurious to the 
best interests of the people ; 2, That itis pecu- 
liarly expedient at the present time to repeal 
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the stamp duty on newspapers ; 3, That it is 
also peculiarly expedient to repeal or to 
reduce the duty on advertisements ; 4, That 
it is expedient, in order to meet the present 
state of the revenue, to appoint a select com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of establish- 
ing a cheap postage on newspapers and other 
publications.” In his speech he remarked, 
** A newspaper was in truth almost the only 
publication (religious ones excepted) that the 
poorer classes were ever tempted to read; 
and above all, it was the only one in which 
they could Jearn those laws for the trans- 
gression of which ignorance was no excuse. 
A newspaper, then, was among the most 
popular and effectual modes of instructing 
the people.” The speaker then proceeded to 
describe the existing taxes on newspapers,— 
a duty of threepence per pound weight on 
the paper, or about a farthing a shect; a 
duty of fourpence on every copy of a weekly 
paper, with a discount of twenty per cent. for 
a daily paper, and a tax of 35. 6d. upon 
every advertisement. Comparing the results 
of an untaxed press in America with a taxed 
press in this country, he showed that in the 
British Islands there was only one paper a 
week for every thirty-six of the population, 
while in Pennsylvania there was a newspaper 
to every fourth inhabitant. The cause of 
this discrepancy was that tn one country the 
newspaper sold for less than a fourth of 
what it sold for in the other. In one year 
twelve of the daily papers in New York had 
published 1,456,416 advertisements ; but in 
the same year the 4oo papers of Great 
Britain had published 1,020,000 advertise- 
ments. In America, advertisements could 
be inserted at a low rate; in this country, in 
consequence of the duty levied by Govern- 
ment, the price was high, “the charge for 
the insertion of an advertisement of twenty 
lines in a London papcr, if published every 
day throughout the year, would amount at 
the year’s end to £202 16s. In New York, 
the same advertisement for the same period 
would be £6 18s, 8a.” 

It was scarcely fair, however, for Mr. 
Bulwer to attribute all this “preposterous 
disparity” to the advertisement duty, which 
on the 313 insertions in the London daily 
paper amounted only to £54 155., the 
remainder of the total being charged by the 
oh dba of the paper; and, after all, the 

ance of the charge (£148 1s. od.), after 
deducting the duty, was a matter for the 
consideration of the advertiser himself, for if 
he had not derived an advantage from paying 
it, he would have ceased to do so; and that 
advantage probably was greatly in excess of 
that experienced by the New York advertiser 
who paid only a little less than £7 in the 
course of the year. 
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CHEAP POSTAGE SUGGESTED. 


To compensate in some measure for the 
removal of the stamp and advertisement 
duties, Mr. Bulwer suggested a cheap 
postage for printed matter, that all news- 
papers, poems, pamphlets, tracts, circulars, 
printed b eoaseeroeate of whatever descrip- 
tion and weighing less than two ounces, 
should circulate, through the medium of 
the General Post, at the rate of one penny; if 
through the twopenny or threepenny post, at a 
halfpenny. He would also propose that all 
works under five ounces should circulate 
through the same channels, and at a low and 
graduated charge. Bulwer has many claims 
on the admiration of his countrymen; but, 
perhaps, few persons know how nearly he 
approached the proposition for establishing 
cheap postage. In the course of his spcech 
he asked, “ What could be so monstrous a 
principle as that any tax should be requisite 
fora man to publish his opinions? A tax on 
opinion 1s a persecution of opinion; it 1s a 
persecution of poverty also. If we say that 
no one shall declare his sentiments without 
paying a certain sum, and if, not being able 
to afford that sum, he yet does publish his 
sentiments, and 1s fined (that 1s, in conse- 

uence of his poverty, cast into prison) for 
the offence, you punish him not for the badness 
of his opinions, but you punish him, that, being 
poor, he yet dares to express opinions at all. 
We have been monopolizing the distribution 
of other blessings, Ict us, at least, leave 
opinion untaxcd, unfettered, the property of 
all men. . .. Is 1t not time to consider 
whether the printer and his types may not 
provide bettcr for the peace and honour of a 
free state than the jailer and the hangman ?— 
whether, in one word, cheap knowledge may 
not be a better political agent than costly 
punishment ?” 

Loid Althorp, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, thinking that it was not a fitting time for 
discussing the subject, which required a con- 
siderable amount of preliminary inquiry, and 
involved financial considerations, moved the 
previous question. Mr. O’Connell, in a brief 
and temperate speech, supported the reso- 
lution ; and after some debate, Mr. Bulwer, 
yielding to what he perceived to be the 
general feeling of the House, withdrew his 
motion, announcing, however, that he would 
reintroduce it at some future time. 


VESTED INTERESTS. 


The proprietors of the existing newspapers 
were by,no means anxious for a reduction of 
the duties, which would bring a host of 
rivals into the field. Readers were daily 
increasing, and their only choice lay among 
the journals de facto. The stamp, advertise- 
ments and paper duties were paid by the 
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public, not by the owners of the newspapers, 
who, perhaps, however, would not have 
objected to a slight reduction of the adver- 
tisement duty sufficient to attract more 
advertisers, but not to encourage new ventures 
in journalism. ‘The London daily papers 
were the Zz/es, steadily rising in circulation 
and influence; the Morning Chronicle, a 
formidable rival ; the Mornzng Post, beloved 
of the fashionable world; the Aforuing 
Herald, champion of the Tories and the 
clergy (sometimes disrespectfully styled “ my 
@anamother ”), and the Moruine Advertiser, 
the publicans’ paper. There were three 
evening papers, the Standard, Tory, under 
the editorship of Dr. Giffard, a slashing 
writer; the Courier, a very ably conducted 
journal, and enterprising in the matter of 
foreign news ; and the G/ode, a Whig organ. 
The leading weeklies were, for the agricultu- 
rally mindedcountry gentlemen, Pell’s Weekly 
Messenger; the Odserver, credited with 
extraordinary means of obtaining political 
and official information; Ae/?’s Lzfe an 
London, the oracle without a rival of all who 
were intercsted in horse-racing, pugilism, 


ratting, pedestrianism, yachting, and anghng ; | 


the Sunday Times, started by the once ardent 
Radical, Daniel Whittle Harvey, Membe1 for 
Finsbury, and afterwards Commissioner of 
the City Police, and, last and biggest, the 
Weekly Dispatch, Radical to the backbone. 
The last-named newspaper had attained an 
cnormous circulation for those times, by its 
vigorous denunciation of the Police and the 
new Poor Laws; the audacious and often 
outrageously outspoken Ictters signed “ Publi- 
cola,” written by Daniel Williams, and letters 
of a different kind, signed “ Censorius,” by a 
writer named Whittle, who attacked com- 
mon informers and tricks of trade generally. 
This great Radical paper, of course, had, 
in the abstract, the greatest desire to advo- 
cate popular liberties, but could scarcely 
be expected to approve of the conduct of 
Hetherington, when he staited an unstamped 
London Dispatch, imitating the tone as well 
as the title of the original, and sclling it for 
less than a third of the price. The provincial 
newspapers, many of which are now so able 
and influential, 11valling the leading metro- 
politan organs, were little known beyond their 
own localities, and did not possess London 
offices and agents in Fleet Stieet as they do 
now. At this time there were about300 news- 
papers in existence in the United Kingdom. 


REDUCTION OF THE DUTIES. 


In 1833, the advertisement duty was 
reduced to rs. 6¢@.; and in 1836, the stamp 
duty was lowered to 1d. In that year, we 
find from an official return, 36,000,000 stamps 
were impressed. The opposition to “the 
taxes on knowledge ”—a phrase by that time 
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in general use—grew in activity. An asso- 
ciation was formed, with an active secretary, 
Mr. Collet, and no exertions were spared 
to interest the people in the subject, and 
urge upon Parliament the necessity of 
repealing the taxation. That such a remis- 
sion was right in principle few denied ; 
and it was only because they could not see 
their way to sparing the money that one 
Chancellor of the Exchequer after another 
turned a deaf ear tothe appeal. Newspaper 
proprietors saw that it must come, and 
“resigned themselves to the inevitable,” 
doing their best in the meanwhile to “make 
hay while the sun shone.” The Z2mes was 
a colossal property, priding itself on being 
one of the institutions of the country, and 
could afford to smile at the idea of competi- 
tion ; the Dispatch yielded a profit of about 
£20,000 a year to the proprietors, and, with 
an enormous capital at comimand, hoped to 
be able to hold its own. There was, in those 
days, no Reuter to supply telegraphic 1n- 
formation (the telegraph, hke Guy Fawkes 
in the once popular comic song, “ warn’t 
aborn till arter that”) to all comers at a 
fixed rental, and intelligence of important 
events could only be obtained at a great 
outlay, by relays of post-horses, mounted 
messengeis, and, as railways became avail 
able, by special engines, costing large sums 
of money. No doubt if the imposts were 
removed, many new journals would be 
started ; but something more than ambition 
and enterprise would be required, and the 
wealthy occupiers of the position knew by 
experience—an expciience very amply con- 
firmed in later years—that although some 
large fortunes could be made, many more 
could be lost in newspaper speculations, 


PUBLICATION OF THE STAMP RETURNS. 


One incident of the stamp duty was 
objectionable to some newspaper proprietors, 
—the annual publication of the number of 
stamps issued, specifying the number required 
by each newspaper. As a stamp on every 
copy was compulsory, of course the circula- 
tion of each journal was made known, and 
advertisers were able to judge of the advan- 
tages offered. The great newspapers were 
pleased with this, because their superiority in 
circulation was officially announced ; but the 
others objected to their comparative poverty 
being made known. So great, on the whole, 
was the objection to this return, that it was 
discontinued in 1837; but when a committee 
(the proceedings of which will presently be 
referred to) was appointed in 1851, it called 
for the omitted returns, and they were pub- 
lished as an appendix to the report. Early 
in the session of .1853, Mr. Brotherton 
moved for a continuation of the return, but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Glad- 
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stone) refused to assent to the motion, on 
the ground that it would be an unjustifi- 
able interference with the private business 
of the proprietors of newspapers, and the 
Government objected to publish private 
information respecting any classes of persons 
engaged in business—‘“‘the returns of income 
might as well be made public.” Mr. Brother- 
ton withdrew the motion. : 


Mr. EWART’S MOTION. 


The Parliamentary advocates of the remis- 
sion of the taxes were not idle. On the 7th of 
May, 1850, Mr. 
Ewart intro- < 
duced a resolu- 
tion for the re- 
peal of the ad- 
vertisement | | 
duty, described NM “a 
by him as “a 
tax which 
pressed upon 
literature to such 
a degrec that 
Mr. M’Culloch 
did not hesitate 
to characterize 
it as amongst 
the heaviest 
burdens in the 
way of taxation 
that impeded the 
shade ie of 
iterary works. 
It was a tax on 
the poor. for the 
humble author 
of a sixpenny 
pamphlet, the 
distressed 
needlewoman on 
her appeal for 
employment, 
paid as heavy 
a tax as the 
wealthier capi- 
talist upon the 
amount of a 
vast estate for 
sale.” Previous 
to the reduc- 
tion of the duty in 1833, the number of 
advertisements in newspapers averaged 
700,000 or 800,000 a year; but after the 
reduction they gradually increased until 
they reached about 2,000,000 annually ; and, 
argued Mr. Ewart, that increase was un- 
doubtedly due to the reduction of the duty 
from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. Mr. Milner Gibson 
seconded the resolution. Sir Charles Wood, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, opposed 
the motion on the part of the Government. 
“It was utterly impossible,” he said, “that 
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Mr. MILNER GIBSON OPPOSING THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


the financial credit of the country could be 
sustained if all the sources of public income 
were frittered away,”—a discovery certainly 
very creditable to the astuteness of the 
Chancellor. On a division, the resolution 
was supported by 39 votes; but there were 
208 against it. Among those who voted in the 
minority were Hume, Cobden, and Bright. 


A RICH HARVEST OF ADVERTISEMENTS ; 
THE RAILWAY MANIA. 

A striking proof of the pecuniary value of 
advertisements to newspaper proptictors was 
2fforded at the 
time of the great 
railway mania of 


many schemes 
were launched, 
when draughts- 
men were 
worked to death 
in preparing 
plans to be de- 
posited at the 
Board of Trade, 
when extem- 
porised = sur- 
veyors and 
levellers 
cropped up by 
the thousand, 
and when the 
newspapers pub- 
lished sixteen or 
eventwenty-four 
extra pages of 
advertisements, 
the prospectuses 
of new lines 
possible or im- 
possible. Dozens 
of newspapers 
assuming = rail- 
way titles were 
started for the 
sake of the ad- 
vertisements, 
and for a few 
weeks went on 
merrily. One 
daily paper, 
even, the Jron Times, was launched by 
a clever journalist, Thomas Littleton Holt, 
who had gained a large experience as a 
projector of periodicals, and for a time it 
was a flourishing concern. When the adver- 
tisements disappeared, when “stags” ceased 
to gamble around the Stock Exchange, and 
“scrip” was no more the absorbing subject 
of everybody’s talk, the papers vanished as 
suddenly as they had sd many and the 
ingenious projectors were left to seek new 
resources in “ fresh fields and pastures new.” 
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REPORT OF A PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


On the 7th of April, 1851, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to inquire into the present state 
and condition of newspaper stamps. The 
members were—Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. 
Tufnell, Mr. Ker Seymer, Mr. Rich, Mr. 
Stafford, Mr. Cobden, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, 
Sir Joseph Walmsley, Sir T. F. Lewis, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, Colonel Mure, Mr. 
Shafto Adair, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Sotheran, and 
Sir W. Molesworth. A considerable number 
of witnesses, among them several proprietors 
and managers of important newspapers, were 
examined; and on the conclusion of their 
labours the Committee reported to the 
House; and there can be little doubt that 
the report considerably influenced Parlia- 
mentary opinion. In the last paragraphs 
the Committee said .— 

“ The established newspapers, particularly 
the London daily press, collect the valuable 
information which they report to the public 
at a very great expense, and publish it ata 
very costly celerity. It has been stated, that 
if the newspaper duty were abolished, there 
would be a vreat temptation to the numerous 
halfpenny and penny publications which 
would then spring up to pirate the public 
intelligence collected at so much cost 
and exertion. It has been proposed that 
some short privilege of copyright should 
therefore be conferred. In conclusion, your 
Committee consider it their duty to direct 
attention to the objections and abuses 
incident to the present system of newspape1 
stamps, arising from the difficulty of detin- 
ing and determining the meaning of the 
term ‘news,’ and the inequalities which 
exist in the application of the Newspaper 
Stamp Act, and the anomalies and evasions 
that 1t occasions in postal arrangements ; to 
the unfair competition to which stamped 
newspapers are exposed with unstamped 
publications; to the limitation imposed by 
the stamp upon the circulation of the best 
newspapers, and to the impediment which it 
throws in the way of the diffusion of useful 
knowledge regarding current and recent 
events among the poorer classes, which 
species of knowledge, relating to subjects 
which most obviously interest them, call out 
the intelligence by awakening the curiosity 
of those classes. How far it may be expedi- 
ent that this tax should be maintained asa 
source of revenue, either in its present or any 
Modified form, your Committee do not feel 
themselves called upon to state; other con- 
siderations not within their province would 
enter into that question. But, apart from 
financial considerations, they do not consider 
that news is of itself a desirable subject of 
taxation.” 
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EFFECT OF THE STAMP ON SUPPLEMENTS. 


In the next session (April 22nd, 1852), Mr. 
Milner Gibson, who had on the former 
occasion supported Mr. Ewart, took the lead 
in opposing the taxes on knowledge by pro- 
posing resolutions on the subject. He 
asserted, on the authority of Mr. Mowbray 
Morris, manager of the Zzmes, that the 
effect of the stamp duty on the supplements 
(one halfpenny) was to render it necessary 
for the managers to prevent the circulation 
going beyond a certain amount; for when 
the fund for the advertisements in supple- 
ments was exhausted, then, as far as the 
supplement was concerned, profit ended and 
loss began, so that the circulation must be 
stopped “Thus,” continued Mr. Gibson, 
“the effect of the stamp 1s first to lessen the 
circulation of the leading paper to half what 
it mght be, and also to effect all the other 
papers by causing a dechning circulation, 
and, what was worse than all, to prevent the 
working classes from having any newspaper 
at all” 

The resolution affecting the paper duty— 
“That such financial arrangements ought to 
be made as will enable Parliament to dis- 
pense with the duty on paper ”—was first 
debated. Mr. Disrael:, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, opposed the resolution, not on 
principle, but because ‘‘we must consider 
the ability which we have to relieve the 
industry of the country, and which 1s the 
wisest direction in which we can move, so as 
to redress any wrong or to effect any good.” 
On the resumption of the debate a fortmght 
afterwards, Mr. Cowan, Member for Edin- 
burgh, and a pape: manufacturer, supported 
the resolution, and Mr. Gladstone spoke at 
some length, to the effect that he objected to 
support an abstract resolution which might 
embarrass the Government in its financial 
plans, but he should be heartily glad when 
the time came that the duty might be 
repealed. Mr. Hume spoke strongly in 
favour of the resolution, reminding the 
House that the question was not that they 
should immediately repeal the paper duty, 
but that financial arrangements ought to be 
made which would enable Parliament to dis- 
pense with that duty ; and, with regard to 
the results of its removal, he said that he 
knew of persons who were at that moment 
ready to embark £20,000 1n a daily news- 
paper to be sold for a halfpenny. The three 
resolutions were lost by majorities of 88, 99, 
and 65. 


DICKENS'S “ HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE.” 

A new interest was imparted to the ques- 
tion in the following December. Mr. Charles 
Dickens had started a monthly summary 
of news, entitled the Household Narrative, 
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similar in size and general appearance to 
his popular Household Words. The idea 
was not original, for nearly twenty years 
before, at the time when Carpenter and 
Hetherington were endeavouring to establish 
unstamped newspapers, the brothers Chambers 
of Edinburgh started Chambers Historical 
Newspaper, to be published on the Ist of 
every month, at the price of threehalfpence. 
The first number, of sixteen pages folio, ap- 
peared on Friday, November 2nd, 1832. The 
publication not only called itself a news- 
paper, but actually was one, containing 
foreign, colonial and home news, “ latest 
news of the month,” prices of the public funds, 
lists of bankrupts, etc., etc., and social and 
olitical leaders. At the end of three years 
It was discontinued. 

Although sanctioned by this precedent, the 
Stamp Office authoritics considered the 
Household Narrativeto be anewspaper within 
the meaning of the Act, although published 
at intervals of more than twenty-six days, 
and therefore lable to stamp duty. An 
information was filed against Messrs LBrad- 
bury and Evans, the publishers ; and thice 
of the four judges of the Court of Exchequer 
were of opinion that the publication was 
hable to the duty, but Mr. Baron Parke 
held that it was not hable. An appeal to 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber wou!d 
have been made, but Loid Derby’s ministry 
went out of office on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, and was succeeded by the ministry 
formed by the Earl of Aberdecn. Mr. 
Gladstone, the new Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, thought it right to adhere to the 
opinion of the majority of the Court; and being 
extremely anxious, for the sake of hterature, 
to prevent the litigation hkely to occur, in 
order to settle the question definitely, the 
Attorney-General, Sun Alexander Cockburn, 
obtained leave to bring 1n a Bill to amend 
the law, and give a substantive definition of 
a newspaper which would eaclude from the 
operation of the stamp duty the publication 
in question, and other publications of a hke 
nature containing news, but not published at 
intervals of less that twenty-six days. On 
the second reading of the Bill, the Attorney- 
General pointed out that, under the existing 
definition, a paper sold for more than six- 
pence was not hable tothe duty. The object 
was to establish the law and make it uniform 
with regard to all classes of newspapers, 
whether large or small. The Bill was read a 
second time without a division, and receiving 
no opposition in the Lords, became law. 


SUCCESS OF MR. MILNER GIBSON. 


The early part of the session of 1853 was 
marked by another effort on the part of Mr. 


Milner Gibson, who, on the 14th of April, a | 
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few days before the time fixed for the intro- 
duction of the Budget, again submitted his 
three resolutions, and notwithstanding the 
protest of Mi. Gladstone against abstract 
resolutions on financial matters before the 
introduction of the ministerial scheme, carried 
that which referred to the advertisement 
duty by a majority of 31, the number being 
200 to 169. The resolution respecting the 
newspaper stamp was lost by 98 to 280. 

It was almost compulsory on Mr. Glad- 
stone to include a reduction, if not abolition, 
of the advertisement duty in his Budget. A 
resolution passed by a considerable majority 
of the House must not be slighted even by 
the most powerful of ministers. The Budget 
was introduced four days after the discus- 
sions on Mr Gubson’s resolutions ; and Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to discontinue the stamps 
on newspaper supplements, and to reduce the 
adveitisement duty to sixpence. He was 
evidently annoyed at the interference by 
resolution with his carefully prepared scheme. 
In the previous debate he had said that if 
the House undertook to settle the ways and 
means by resolutions introduced by private 
members, the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might as well be abolished. 

When, on the Ist of July, the :esolution for 
reducing the advertisement duty to siapence 
was formally put to the Committce, Mr. 
Milner Gibson moved as an amendment 
“that all duties now chargeable on advertise- 
ments be repealed in accordance with a 
resolution of the House on the 14th of April 
last” Mr. Cobden supported the amend- 
ment, which, however, was rejected by a 
majority of 12; 97 voting for it, and 
Iog against. M1. Crawford then moved, 
that instead of the figuie 6, a cipher (0) should 
be inserted. Ona division the Gove:nment 
was beaten by a majority of five ; and when 
the amended resolution was put as a substan- 
tive motion it was carried by 70 against 
60. The mode of procedure appeared 
unusual, and Mr. Hume, who certainly was 
in favour of the remission of the duty, asked 
the Spcaker if the House werein order in 
carrying a resolution so worded. The 
Speaker decided that the amendment was 
Strictly in oider; and so, to the unconcealed 
annoyance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the duty on advertisements passed into the 
limbo of dead imposts, and was seen no 
more. 


ABOLITION OF THE NEWSPAPER STAMP, 


One great step in advance had been made, 
but much more remained to be achieved. 
In 1854, the indomitable Mr. Milner Gibson 
succeeded in carrying a resolution in favour 
of discontinuing the stamp; and in the 
following session an Act (18 and 19 Vic. cap. 
27) was passed, by which the stamp on 
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newspapers, as such, wd$ abolished, except 
that it would be employed henceforth for 
postal purposes only. 

In introducing the Bull, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
acknowledged that the subject had become 
‘not simply a question whether we shall 
retain, or shall not retain, a revenue of 
£200,000, but it 1s whether we shall enter on 
a crusade against a large portion of the 
existing newspaper press for the sake of 
enforcing a law which can only be enforced 
by the verdicts of juries, which are sometines 
doubtful in their result.” The second read- 
ing of the Bill was carned in the Commons 
by a majority of 54, and in the Lords no 
division took place. 

The public received the benefit of the 
reduction, paying a penny lIcss for a news- 
paper ; and of coutse the circulation of the 
journals increased considerably, and many 
new ones were started, many of them, how- 
ever, doomed to an early death. That was 
a wonderful year for newspapers, the incidents 
of the war in the Crimea being of painful 
and absorbing interest. 


THE RISE OF REUTER. 


The time was at hand, however, when the 
practical monopoly enjoyed by the wealthy 
newspapers was to receive a shock. Mr. 
Reuter, an industrious puiveyor of commer- 
cial and monetary intelligence for the Con- 
tinent, was perfecting arrangements des- 
tined almost to revolutionize the machinery 
by which newspapers obtained intelligence. 
On New Year’s Day, 1859, the IXmperor of 
the French, at the diplomatic levec, addressed 
some ominous words to the Austrian ambas- 
sador, rightly taken asa prelude toa declara- 
tion of war. An agent of Mr. Reuter flashed 
the words across the Channel, and the 
Times pubhshed them, before they were 
known even to the Munisters themselves. 
The readers at first disbelicved, then doubted, 
then becameaware that Mr. Reuter wasindeed 
a wonderful personage, whose unknown agents 
possessed marvellous means of procuring 
Intelligence. Very soon it appeared that 
he had means of obtaining authoritative 
news from almost every part of the habitable 
globe. Heestablished an office, and for an 
annual subscription any newspaper could 
receive copies of all the telegrams which 
arrived at any hour of the day or night. The 
small papers paid the subscription, and were 
at once on an equality with the Zzmes, 
Standard, or Daily News; the provincial 
papers published at Manchester, Leeds, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and almost everywhere 
else, had precisely the sameintelligence which 
the metropolitan newspapers could supply, 
,; and at the same time. having received it by 
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telegraph from Reuters office in London. 
From the office in Moorgate Street an active 
brigade of lads were perpetually carrying the 
orange-colouredenvelopes, containing “mani- 
fold,” ormore famiharly “ flimsy,” copies of the 
telegramsreceived. The success of the plan 
wascomplete, and the unfailing authenticity 
of the telegraphic intelligence supplied by 
Reuter inspired the public with confidence. 
It is not too much to say, that an absolute 
contiadiction of news furnished by his agents 
is almost unknown. In another way, not 
only Reuters system, but the use of the 
submarine and other telegraphs generally, 
greatly affected newspapers. Not only were 
they all nearly on a level as to the receipt of 
intelligence, but the brief telegraphic infor- 
mation ‘‘discounted” the interest of the 
detailed narrative Formerly the result and 
the details came together ; now theelaborated 
story had the freshness taken off it by the 
few words passed through the wire, and was 
perused at leisure almost as stale news. 
Times had changed, and newspapers changed 
with them. 


BATTLE OF THE PAPER DUTY. 


But the paper duty remained. At length 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded in removing the 
burden ; and the mode by which he did so 
marks a memorable episode 1n Parliamentary 
history. The gicat Budget of 1860, that 
famous modification and rearrangement of 
so many imposts, included a proposition for 
totally abolishing the excise duty on paper. 
The remission was intended notonly as a relief 
to the book and newspaper trade—hot only 
as the removal of the Jast remaining of the 
taxes on knowledge, but was applicable to 
many other trades and manufactures in which 
paper could be advantageously employed. 
Mr. Gladstone said he had received com- 
munications from the representatives of sixty- 
nine trades in which paper could be made 
use of if the duty did not stand in the 
way. He proposed thatthe duty should be 
abolished after the rstof July. Theimmediate 
loss to the revenue would be £1,100,000; 
but so much less labour would be required 
inthe Inland Revenue establishment that a 
yearly saving of £20,000 would be effected. 
The Chanccllor also proposed to get rid of 
the impressed stamp on newspapers for 
postal purposes. 

There was considerable opposition in the 
House of Commons to the abolition of the 
paper duty; and divisions were taken at 
every stage, the majorities in favour of the 
resolution being less and less. The Bill 
founded on the resolution passed, however ; 
but when it reached the House of Lords, 
Lord Monteagle moved its rejection, and 
founda powerfulsupporter in Lord Lyndhurst, 
who, although in his eighty-ninth year, made 
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occasional displays in the House which 
showed that “e’en in their ashes lived the 
wonted fires.” He emphatically declared 
that the House of Peers had a right to refuse 
assent to propositions for repealing taxation ; 
and that in the existing state of European 
politics 1t would be most unwise to reduce 
the revenue which might be called on to 
meet great emergencies. The cheap press 
was not popular with many members of the 
House, who thought that to cheapen paper 
would be to offer facilities for disseminating 
dangerous, if not absolutely revolutionary 
doctrines. The foreboding of the aged 
Lyndhurst, combined with this dislike, caused 
the Bill to be reyected by a majority of 80 

Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, was 
not the man to accept this rebuff quietly. 
He at once obtained the appointment of a 
Committee of the House of Commons to 
inquire into the practice of each House with 
regard to Bills imposing or repealing taxes. 
The Committce met, examined witnesses, and 
carefully inquired into precedents, and came 
to the conclusion that the Lords had a con- 
stitutional nght to reject a Bill imposing a tax. 
One member of the Committee, no Icess a 
person than Mr. Bright, dissented from the 
conclusion, and drew up a report of his own, 
in which he denied that the Lords had a 
right to reimpose a tax which the Commons 
had repealed, because if they did so, the 
Commons would not have absolute control 
over the taxation of the country. Palmeiston 
appears to have accepted Mr. Biight’s view, 
for on the presentation of the Committee’s 
report, he proposed and carried a series of 
resolutions, re-affirming the claim of the 
Commons to “a rightful control over taxation 
and supply.” Mr. Gladstone, always nervously 
sensitive to a “ snub,” protested against “‘ the 
gigantic innovation ;” but Lord Palmerston 
took the matter more easily. Mr. Gladstone 
would have hked to fight the matter out at 
once, had time permitted; butit was absolutely 
necessary to settle the finances for the year, 
and he contented himself with carrying a 
resolution for removing, in accordance with 
the provisions of the commercial treaty with 
France, so much of the Customs duty on im- 
ported paper as exceeded the Excise duty 
on paper made in this country. He had 
another arrow in his quiver. 


GLADSTONE'’S TACTICS. 


On the 15th of April, 1861, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer came forward with another 
Budget, and announced that he estimated a 
surplus of nearly £2,000,000, and among 
other remission of taxation proposed to 
repeal the paper duty. 





After considerable opposition the resolu- 
tion was carried, and then Mr. Gladstone 
announced that he intended to include all the 
resolutions in one Bill, and in that form the 
Bill went up to the House of Lords, where it 
passed without a division, their Lordships 
roll cama not desiring to continue the 

ght. 


THE PENNY PRESS A TRIUMPHANT 
F ACT. 


The Newspaper Press was at length free 
from special imposts. One by one the adver- 
tisement duty,the stamp duty, and the paper 
Guty had disappeared ; and the effect was a 
gencral lowering of price to the public and the 
appearance of many new journals. Most 
of the weeklies, L/oyd’s, Reynolds’s, the 
Weekly Tzmes, among them, reduced their 
price to one penny. The Dispatch held out 
till 1869, then came down to twopence, and 
in 1871 accepted its fate and fell to the 
inevitable penny. On Fniday, January 29th, 
1855, appeared the first number of the Dazly 
Telegraph and Courer, price twopence. 
It consisted of four full-sized pages and 
twenty-four columns. In an announce- 
ment as the Jeading article the editor said, 
‘““We have resolved that the advertising 
columns of the Zelveraph and Courier shall 
in no instance exceed the first page;” but 
occasional supplements of advertisements 
were promised. On Monday, the 2oth of 
August, the words ‘and Courier” appeared 
In very small type under the cmef head- 
ing, and a few weeks afterwards vanished 
altogether. At that time the paper had less 
than three columns of advertisements, all 
told. On the 17th of September, the Dazly 
Telegraph \owered its price to one penny. 
In due time, the Standard (formerly an 
evening paper), having become amalgamated 
with the old Afornzng Herald, retained the 
former title, and was published at one penny. 
In the autumn of 1881, the aristocratic and 
fashionable Morning Post descended to the 
plebetan penny. The Pall Mall Gazetie, and 
its young opponent, the SZ. Fames’s Gazette, 
reduced their charge from twopence to a 
penny at the opening of 1882. Of the 2,080, 
or thereabouts, newspapers now in existence 
in the United Kingdom, about 1,190 have 
been started subsequently to 1861, when the 
paper duty, the last shackle of the Press 
giant was struck off; and about 1,160 of all 
the newspapers published belong to the ranks 
of the Penny Press, with a lively family 
(the &cho being eldest) of nearly forty little 
brothers at “only one half-penny each.” 
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FROM ELBA TO WATERLOO: 


THE STORY OF THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


ae The desolator desolate '~the victor overthrown ! 
The arbiter of others’ fate a supplant for his own !” 


Byron. 


Napoleon I. becomes Ruler of Etba—Description of the Island—A great King and a small Empire—Activity and_Pros- 
perity in the Island—The Emperor's Plans of Improvement—Want of Good Faith towards him—Hts Pension—Errois 
of the Bourbon Government in France~Dcminds of the Asmzgrés—Pniestcraft and Intolerance—he Emperor's 
Return to Ikrance—Flight of the Imperial Eagle to Pars and the Tulerics -‘The Government and the Army— 
Attachment of the Troops to Napoleon—Flight of the Bourbons—Plan of the Campaign of 1815—I'he Duke of 
Wellington and Marshal Blucher—Active Operations— lhe Historical Ball at Brussels—Buttles of Lagny and Quatre 
Bras— Retreat and New Position South of Waterloo—Ihe Great Battle—Incidents of the Day— A Defensive Posi- 
tion—‘The Issue of the Conflict--End of the Vanquished Conqueror’s Career 


NAPOLEON I. BECOMES RULER OF ELBA, 


mata OWEVER various may be the opin- 
1==m@ ions expressed by historians and 
biographers on the character and 
actions of the great founder of the 
imperial house of the Bonapartes,—whether 
we find that unscrupulous leader of many 
legions covered with fulsome laudation, and 
represented as a little lower than the angels, 
as in the Lives written by Hazlett and Abbott 
—or represented in the light of a “ Scamp 
be alt a successful trickster, destitute of 
uman feeling and of honest principle as 
he was full of genius and mental resource, 
as he is represented in the “ Representa- 
tive Men” of Emerson, and in Sir Walter 
Scott’s somewhat long-winded book,— on 
* one point at least his puffers and detractors 





are fully agreed, namely, as to the consum- 
mate ability, energy, and courage with which 
he fought out the struggle to the bitter end 
in 1814. Surrounded on every side by over- 
whelming numbers of elated foes, his own 
troops harassed by fatigue, and rapidly 
melting away in the series of desperate 
battles crowded together in the space of a 
few weeks ; compelled to make one small 
army do the work of four or five; and with 
the net closing round him, in spite of the 
furious bounds of the hunted lion, the 
achievements of the short campaign of 1814 
excited the highest admiration for the mil 
tary qualities of Napoleon, even among those 
who hated him most; and even to the last 
suggested the advisableness of making a 
compromise with the man who proved him- 
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self capable, under the most unfavourable 
conditions, of inflicting so much damage 
upon all who ventured to take the field 
against him. ‘Thus at the Congress, opened 
at Chatillon early in the year, an opportunity 
was offered to the “vanquished victor” to 
end the contest by an arrangement that 
would have still left him at the head of the 
French nation, though with greatly curtailed 
power and territories. But “double or quits 
——all or nothing,” was the game at which 
Napoleon loved to play ; and a shght gleam 
of success was sufficient to rekindle in him 
all the arrogance of ambition. He had fought 
five battles in as many days, and had bcen 
victorious in each—at Champaubert, Mont- 
mirail, Chateau Thierry, and Vauchamps ; 
and his sanguine temper and untiring ac- 
tivity prevented him from seeing that no 
amount of temporary success could do more 
than retard by a few weeks his ultimate fall 
in the face of the tremendous forces arrayed 
against him. He Ict the last chance of 
accommodation with his enemies pass away, 
by his evident chicanery to gain time at 
Chatillon; and thus the allics were compelled 
to take the resolution they successfully carried 
out, namely, that of marching on Paris, and 
compelling the capital to surrender before 
the Empctor, with his exhausted and worn- 
out army, which was daily being Icsscned by 
desertion, could arrive to its rescue ; and on 
the 31st of March, Paris capitulated. 
Napoleon had penetrated the design of 
his enemies , and afte: beating back more 
than one oftheir armies towards the frontier, 
had suddenly turned from the pursuit, and 
hastened with forced marches towards Paris. 
But it was too late. Before he reached 
Fontainebleau, the sound of distant can- 
nonading warned him of what was going on 
around the capital; and at Fontainebleau 
itself the fatal news reached him that 
Maimont and Mortier had given up the 
contest, and then he knew that the game of 
ambition was over. For a few days he 
lingered with the wreck of his army at 
Fontainebleau, undecided what course to 
take, and drinking the cup of humiliation to 
the very dregs. For the imperious Master 
of Europe had made but few friends, even 
in the days of his success. Huis best and 
truest counscllor had been lost to him on 
that fatal day, when Duroc, mortally wounded, 
clasped his hand, and uttered those emphatic 
words of warning which for a time shook 
even the conqueror’s iron soul, and robbed 
him for a few hours of his self-possession. 
To his marshals he had been liberal of titles 
and rewards ; but they were conscious of 
being only tools in his bands; and in the 
mind of nearly every one of them rankled the 
remembrance of harsh or unjust words and 
scornful treatment, from the man in whom 
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gigantic intellect was found joined to utter 
coldness of heart, whose aspirations were 
“pent within the circle of a sword-sweep,” 
and who was beloved only by those too far 
removed from him by their humble position 
to know anything of his personal character. 
Even those whom he had accounted his 
fricnds, and had distinguished by marks of, 
especial favour,—Oudinot, Berthier, Ney,— 
deserted him when their interest and his 
fortunes diverged. There are few pages in 
history more pathetically illustrative of the 
depth to which human greatness can fall, 
than are furnished by the events of those 
few days at Fontainebleau, when the fate of 
the fallen Emperor was to be decided by the 
hings on whose necks he had had his foot 
only a few short years before. 

The Abdiel of the Empire, “among the 
faithless faithful only found,” was brave, 
tiue-hearted Marshal Macdonald, whose 
Scottish descent was nobly apparent in the 
honour with which he clung to the chief 
whom fortune had so completely deserted. 
The cold heart of Napoleon, wrung with an 
anguish that even made him attempt sclf- 
destruction, was touched at Macdonald’s 
fidelity; and in a few pathetic words he 
acknowledged that he had given this true 
and gallant gentlemen too much reason for 
dissatisfaction, and expressed his sense of 
the noble revenge the Marshal was taking. 

For 1t was Macdonald who acted as the 
intermediary between the fallen Emperor at 
Fontainebleau and his triumphant focs in 
the capital; and it was greatly owing to his 
exertions that a shadow of sovereignty was 
still left to the fallen ruler of millions. 

It was arranged that Napoleon—who had 
at first vainly endeavoured to preserve his 
dynasty, by offering to abdicate in favour of 
his little son, the King of Rome, and had 
afterwards signed an unconditional abdica- 
tion of the French throne—should receive, 
for himself and his descendants, the 
sovereignty of the little island of Elba, the 
Ilva of the ancients, situated a few miles 
from the coast of Tuscany ; and he was to 
retain the title of emperor. Elba had come 
into the possession of France in 1802. It 
certainly seems a strange oversight that the 
discrowned Czsar should have been per- 
mitted to take up his residence at a point 
within an easy distance of the French coast ; 
and can only be explained on the assump- 
tion that his power was considered to be 
over and gone—completely a thing of the 
past. 

As regards its physical features and 
capabilities, Elba is, in many respects, a 
favoured spot. The high mountains, of 
which it is chiefly composed, contain an 
abundance of mineral wealth; copper, iron, 
lead, and even gold and silver, being 
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feckoned among its products, besides quar- 
ries of slate, marble, and granite. The 
tunny fishery is the chief source of support 
to the inhabitants next to the iron mines, 
for which Elba was famous even in ancient 
times. In some parts the land 1s_ well 
adapted for agriculture ; and a great variety 
of wild flowering plants, here as elsewhere 
in beauteous Italy, ‘‘own the kindred soil, 
nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil.” 
Altogether, it was far from an undesirable 
domain of which Napoleon took possession 
on the 4th of May, 1814, having arrived 
there, on a Bnitish ship, on the 3rd,—the day 
on which the restored Bourbon king, 
Louis XVIII., made his entry into Paris. 


A GREAT KING AND A SMALL EMPIRE, 


During his journey southward through 
France, before embarking on the British 
ship of war that was to convey him to his 
new home, the Emperor had _ practical 
experience of the mutability of popular 
favour. As Coriolanus was ‘‘by the voice 
of slaves whooped out of Rome,’ so was 
Napoleon followed by the execrations of the 
populace who had wo1shipped him in the day 
of his success; he had at last been com- 
pelled, for safety, to travel in disguise In 
Porto Ferrajo, the capital of Elba, he was 
received, on the contrary, with every sign 
of welcome and icjoicing ; the inhabitants 
shrewdly considering that the 1esidence of 
so distinguished a man among them as 
their ruler, could not fai) to draw many 
visitors to the island, .nd to biiny increased 
prosperity. In this conjecture they were 
perfectly nght. “Never,” says Bussey, “was 
Elba so busy or so prospcrous as during the 
abode, among its sea-beaten rocks, of ‘the 
Emperor’ ; never did its ships traverse seas 
infested with Moorish pirates with so much 
impunity, as while they were protected by 
the golden bees of Napoleon ” 

The Emperor himself scemed pleased with 
his reception, and soon manifested much of 
his old energy and activity. Within a few 
days he had made a tour of inspection 
through the whole island, examining, ques- 
tioning, and planning, as was his wont. “‘ It 
must be confessed that my empire 1s very 
small,” he obseived with a smile, when he 
found how soon his territory was traversed ; 
and, indeed, his new subjects were only about 
twelve thousand in all. It was not in his 
nature to be without projects, or without 
finding work to do. He immediately set 
about improving his httle principality. New 
roads were laid out, new fortifications begun, 
new buildings for salt works and for the 
tunny fishing were commenced, as well as a 
handsome house for the Emperor’s sister, 
‘the beautiful Pauline, Princess Borghese, 

who was soon to join him, with his mother, 


the venerable Madame Letitia. It seemed 
as though he had thoroughly adapted him- 
self to his altered fortunes, and was content 
to erid his career as the ruler of this little 
sea-girt empire. 

Soon afterwards, General Cambronne 
arrived, with about four hundred soldiers of 
the old Guard, who had volunteered to serve 
the “Little Corporal” under these changed 
circumstances. Colonel Sir Neil Campbell 
also came, as British Commissioner, which 
shows that the British Government, at least, 
did not feel quite secure as to Napoleon’s 
Intentions, and accordingly considered it 
advisable to have a confidential agent on the 
spot, to keep a vigilant eye upon his pro- 
ceedings. In his “ Life of Napoleon,” Sir 
Walter Scott speaks of Elba, during the Na- 
poleon year, as resembling a huge barrack, 
‘* filled with military, gens-d’armes, refugees 
of all descriptions, expectants, dependents, 
domestics, and adventurers.” In truth, a 
somewhat dangerous and explosive compound 
of elements, and one that might easily, if 
incautiously handled, burst into a flame. 

Among the visitors admitted to an inter- 
view by the Emperor was Lord John Russell, 
destined afterwards to do many notable 
things as a Jritish statesman. To him 
Napoleon expressed some amount of doubt 
as to what the Duke of Wellington would 
do, now that the contest was over; and 
could hardly be made to believe that the 
illustrious warrior, his task as a military 
leader being finished, would simply take his 
place as a British peer in the civil councils 
of his country. The Emperor could hardly 
conceive the idea of a distinguished career 
or exalted usefulness apart from the “ pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war.” 

It was obviously the interest, no less than 
the duty, of the restored government of 
France to be scrupulous in fulfilling the 
conditions of its treaty with the exiled Em- 
peror, that he, on his part, might have no 
pretext for breaking his share of the compact, 
or endeavouring to disturb the new state of 
things. But the fatality that attended all 
the proceedings of the first munisters of 
Louis XVIII. seems to have betrayed them 
here into a fatal blunder, the consequences 
of which were disastrous in the extreme. 
On his abdicating the throne, the allies had 
covenanted to pay Napoleon a yearly pen- 
sion of six millions of francs ; and this sum 
was to form an item in the “ grand livre,” or 
national budget of France, and was to be 
paid in advance to the ruler of Elba. With 
a paisimony equally unjust and shortsighted, 
the Fiench Government withheld this pen- 
sion; and when Lord Castlereagh—who, 
though by no means a very sagacious min- 
ister, yet had sufficient sense to! see the 
danger of the proceeding—addressed the 
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Government of Louis XVIII. on the subject, 
he was told in reply that the conduct of 
Napoleon, in recruiting soldiers in Corsica 
for his guard, had been equivocal, but that 
some means would be taken to afford him 
“some help,”—a subterfuge unworthy of the 
administration of a great country. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was in real and 
serious pecuniary embarrassment. The 
revenues of his island empire being incon- 
siderable, he depended chiefly upon the 
pension so unrighteously withheld ; and had 
the mortification of finding himself obliged 
to stop the improvements and works he had 
taken in hand, and to quarter his guards 
upon the inhabitants, who were unable to 
pay taxes. Hus earnest remonstrances to the 
French Government were entirely unheeded ; 
and to one who has for years had at his dis- 
posal the resources of a great kingdom, this 
embarrassment was as novel as it was galling. 

Thus, not unnaturally, the suspicion arose 
in his mind that the sovereignty of Elba had 
not been given to him in good faith, but 
merely as a temporary measure, until the 
allies should consider it safe to dispose of 
him in another quarter. And as to his 
ultimate destination a dark foreboding had 
taken possession of him. The island of 
St. Helena, in the South Atlantic, long held 
by the East India Company chiefly for the 
supply of fresh water it atforded to their 
ships, was purchased by the British Govern- 
ment; and Napoleon was haunted by the 
apprehension that to this fa-off island of 
St. Helena he was in due time to be trans- 
ferred And so inthecapital, Porto Ferrajo, 
whose name he had changed to Cosmopoh, 
Napoleon sat meditating on these things. 
and maturing a resolution that was soon to 
startle all Europe. 





GOVERNMENT AND 
ERRORS. 


When Talleyrand, the most versatile, clear- 
headed, and unscrupulous of political intrigu- 
ers, declared that the Bourbons “ had 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing” in 
exile, he might with equal justice have ex- 
terded his bitter epigram to the adherents 
and followers of that self-deluded race. With 
the Restoration there came thronging back to 
France an infinite number of emzgrés— 
people whose royalism was far more intense 
than that of the King their master, and who 
were utterly unable to appreciate the change 
that a most eventful quarter of a century 
could not fail to make in the sentiments and 
ideas of an active and quickwitted nation. All 
that these people could understand was the 
bare fact that the good cause had triumphed, 
that the usurper had been cast down from 
his high estate, and that the King was to 
enjoy his own again ; and to their minds the 
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reinstatement of the King involved as a 
necessary consequence that they themselves 
were to be restored to the positions they had 
held before the Revolution had sent them 
flying for dear life, to the protection of 
foreign lands. King Louis XVIII., a fat, 
good-natured gentleman enough, would have 
been content to take the goods the gods had 
provided him, and to content all parties, so 
far as 1t was practicable. Like Charles II., 
he had not the slightest wish to “go on his 
travels again ;” and like a later chief magis- 
trate of France, “7’y suis, et Py reste,” was 
the motto he felt inclined to adopt ; and he 
had been content to acknowledge the altered 
spirit of the time by the concession of im- 
portant privileges to the French people,— 
such as the “Charte,” which guaranteed 
to them a certain amount of constitutional 
freedom; the abolition of the consolidated 
taxes, which were looked on as a great 
national grievance ; and that most :mportant 
element 1n a popular government, the freedom 
of the press. The words of the King him- 
self, repeated from mouth to mouth with 
great satisfaction, in which Louis XVIII. 
declared that there was nothing changed by 
his return, that there was only one French- 
man more in France, were taken as a royal 
promise that existing mghts should be 
preserved 

But the King did not keep his word ; pro- 
bably the influences around him were too 
strong to allow him. The returned emzerés 
looked upon France as their exclusive pro- 
perty, which they now demanded to have 
restored to them, in the condition in which 
they had left it more than twenty years before. 
In the good old times of marquises and 
feudal lords of the manor, none but men of 
noble birth could be officers in the army. 
Consequently the returned exiles claimed 
to be put in the places of the veterans of 
Austerlitz, Wagram and Smolensk, who were 
dismissed accordingly, or compelled to retire 
on utterly insufficient pensions to make room 
for commanders who had never seen a shot 
fired in anger. Béranger the poet made 
terrible fun of these untried warriors, and 
contributed not a little to spread abroad the 
disgust excited by their usurpation. In the 
public offices, too, officials, against whom 
nothing could be urged except that they had 
received their appointments under the Re- 
public or the Empire, were turned away, to 
make room for the “supporters” of the 
restored dynasty. A censorship of the press 
was established, as rigid as ever that of 
Napoleon had been; estates purchased in 
open market under the Republic and Empire 
were handed back to the former possessors, 
who, by the law passed under a government 
of acknowledged legality, had been declared 
to have forfeited them years before; and the 
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sense of the people was continually outraged 
by the denunciation of every political act 
done since the overthrow of the monarchy 
as wicked and heinous. The power of the 
priests was also restored, under the patron- 
age of the King’s brother, the Comte d’Artois, 
afterwards Charles X., who in his bigotry and 
his inability to temper zeal with discretion, 
as well as in his ultimate fate, furmishes a 
parallel to the English James II.; hke whom, 
indeed, he was fated, after a few years of 
misrule, to end his life in exile. The Jesuits, 
the most obnoxious of all the ecclesiastical 
orders, come flocking back to France; and 
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discontent that should ripen into a harvest 
of hate. 

The extent to which the illiberal spirit of 
the Government was carried, appeared in 
the case of Mademoiselle de Raucourt, an 
actress of the Zhéatve Francais, which 
excited intense indignation in Paris, and 
almost provoked a riot. At the age of 
sixty Mademoiselle de Raucourt died ; and 
the obsolete law, which pronounced those 
of her profession excommunicate, and there- 
fore denied them the mtes of the Church in 
burial, was actually revived in her case. 
The scandal was the greater as the woman’s 
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MExEriING OF THE EMPEROR AND MARSHAL NLyY 


for a time their influence was paramount in | reputation was without a stain. When the 


every department ; and the Legion of Honour, 
the coveted prize that had inspired many a 
deed of daring and self-devoted courage 
during the period that had just closed so 
mournfully, was systemitically degraded by 
being scattered broadcast among the lowest 
and most despicable of the spies and intriguers 
who did the dirty work of the Government. 
It seemed as though the partisans of Louis 
were bent on showing the old feeling of con- 
tempt for the “ canaille,” in its most offensive 
form, upon every occasion. Never did men 
work more industriously to sow among the 
nation they came to govern the seeds of a 


corpse was refused admission into the 
church of St. Brigue, the people were roused 
to fury. An immediate application to the 
King to order the interment was met bya 
refusal, on the ground that His Majesty 
could not interfere in a matter that con- 
cerned the ecclesiastical authorities alone. 
But the populace persisted, and the fellow 
actors and actresses of Mademoiselle Rau- 
court declared, in a second application to 
the King, that unless the rites of the Church 
were accorded to their dead sister, they 
would go over in a body to the Protestant 
faith; whereupon His Majesty gave way. 
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What would have been said in England if 
Christian burial had been denied to Mrs. 
Siddons on the score of her \profession ? 


THE EMPEROR’S RETURN FROM ELBA 10 
FRANCE. 


It had been arranged by the Treaty of 
Paris, that two months after the signing of 
that document a Congress should meet in 
Vienna, to discuss vaious matters of para- 
mount importance to the Governments of 
‘urope, and especially to readjust the 
frontiers of the various nations; on the 
general principle of rewarding, with an 
incicase of territory and other advantages, 
those Powers who had been prominent in 
the struggle against Napoleon, and punish- 
ing by curtailment and restrictions those 
unfortunate rulers, who, hke the King of 
Saxony, had thrown in their lot with the 
fallen Emperor. Vatious circumstances 
delayed the meeting, and the Congtess 
did not assemble until the 1st of Novem)be:. 

It was a most brilhant gathering. All the 
Powers of Europe were represented by their 
most distinguished public men. ‘The astute 
Metternich was present on behalf of Austria, 
The interests of Russia were placed in the 
experienced hands of Nerselrode, with Rasu- 
mowsky, Capo d’Istria, and Stockelberg as 
his coadjutors ; Lord Castleicagh, and Wel- 
lington, lately raised to the rank of a duke, 
with a grant of £400,000 to maintain the 
dignity of his exalted position. watched over 
the imterests of the British Empire, while 
Talleyrand and Dalberg were the deputies of 
the restored Government of France ; Prince 
Hardenberg, and Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
the brother of the great traveller and scien- 
tific author, were present for Prussia; while 
Freiherr von Stein, who had done so much 
for the regeneration of Geimany, and was 
especially known as the tiusted friend and 
adviser of the Emperor Alcxander, was there 
to give to the deliberations of the council the 
weight of his sagacity and experience, though 
not as the officially accredited representative 
of any separate State. The whole affair was 
a strange incongruous misture of diplomacy 
and fiddling, of grave diplomatic conferences 
and balls and masquerades; feasting and 
statesmanship, intrigue and “ bon-ton” fn- 
volity. Vienna was crowded with wealthy 
strangers, princes and their retinues, Hunga- 
rian and Bohemian magnates blazing with 
gold and jewels. 

Factions and cliques were soon formed 
among this motley assembly; and it was not 
long before serious differences threatened to 
arise. Indeed, the great Powers who had 
united to put down the power of the French 
Emperor were ready to go to war with each 
other for the division of the spoil; when 
suddenly, at the beginning of March 1815, 


the intelligence came like a thunderclap upon 
them that Napoleon had broken loose from 
Elba, and had landed in France. Rough old 
Blucher burst into the room of the English 
envoy, with the blunt inquiry, whether the 
British Government had or had not a 
Squadron on the Mediterranean coast of 
France? It seemed incredible that such 
an enterprise could have been carried into’ 
effect unchecked. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE IMPERIAL EAGLE 
10 PARIS. 


The startling news was true. Napoleon, 
dissatisfied and alarmed at his situation in 
Elba, had at the same time been kept accu- 
rately informed by friends, among whom 
were Fouché, his former Minister of Police, 
Davoust, Maret, Carnot, and others, of the 
course of events in France; and as the 
popular discontent increased, hints were 
given that a remedy would presently be found 
for the evils complained of. Among the army 
especiully, which was deeply offended at 
finding itself, after years of favour’ and 
supiemacy under Napoleon, slighted and 
undervalued by the Bourbon Government, 
this expectation was raised and kept alive. 
The violet was chosen as a sort of mysterious 
emblem, and worn by the sccret paitisans of 
the exiled Caesar ; among whom it was whis- 
pered that when the spring brought back 
the violets, Pére Violette also would come 
again; and the Father Violet in question 
was Napoleon. 

Among the little army he had gathered 
round him in Porto Ferrajo, or as he called 
it, Cosmopoh, Napoleon had suffered some 
idea ot his intended enterprise to get abroad, 
so that more enthusiasm than astonishment 
was aroused when, on the 26th of February, 
the announcement was made to the seven or 
eight hundred men of whom the force con- 
sisted, that their chief was about to embark 
for France. The men, among whom were 
four hundred of the Old Guard, were de- 
hehted at the prospect of seeing their 
country again, and raised the old shout of 
“Vive Clempereur /” with unanimous hearti- 
ness. ‘The embarkation at once began; 
on the evening of the same day the expe- 
dition sailed from the island in six vessels, 
of which the brig /xconstant, that carried 
Cesar and his fortunes, was the chief. 

The armament airived safely at Cannes,, 
near Fréjus, and Napoleon at once began 
that famous march towards Panis, which has 
been somewhat magniloquently, but not 
inaptly, described in one of his own procla- 
mations by the expression that “ the Imperial 
eagle should fly from steeple to steeple 
through France, until he alighted on the 
towers of Notre Dame.” During the passage 
to France, several of those proclamations. 
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had been prepared by which Napoleon knew 
so well how to work upeh the passions of the 
more vainglorious of the French nation. 
Soberminded men talked of the stilted lan- 
guage and exaggerated fustian of his an- 
nouncements to the army ; but he well knew 
the people he was addressing. He now 
declared that in his retreat he had heard 
the voice of the French nation calling him 
back; he reminded the French of the vic- 
tories he had been gaining in the short 
campaign of 1814, and attributed the blame 
of the capitulation of Paris to Marmont and 
Augereau ; had he been better seconded, he 
would have driven the allies out of France. 
These proclamations were distributed as he 
moved on with his followers with great 
speed towards Grenoble. Everywheie his 
advent was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
people, whom he roused against the restoied 
dynasty by reminding them of the bitter fact 
that the Bourbons had been 1eseated on the 
throne of France by the power of foreign 
bayonets. ‘When Charles VII. re-entered 
Paris,” so ran the text of one of these pro- 
clamations, ‘and overthrew the ephemeral 
throne of Henry V., he won his sceptre by 
the valour of his followers, and did not hold 
it by the permission of a Prince Regent.” 
A paragraph in one of his proclamations to 
the army of France reads like a paraphrase, 
or rather a parody, of Shakespeare’s speech 
of Henry V. to his troops before the battle 
of Agincourt : “Soldiers, come and range 
yourselves under the banners of your chief. 
His existence 1s identified with yours, his 
rights are yours, and those of the people ; 
his interest, his honour, his glory, are your 
interest, honour, and glory.” Then came 
the sentence about the eagle and Notre 
Dame. “Then you will be able to show 
your scars with honour,” the proclamation 
continued; “then you may boast of what 
you have done. You will be the hberators 
of the country. In your old age, surrounded 
and honoured by your fellow-citizens, they 
will listen with respect while you recount 
your high deeds; while you exclaim with 
pride, ‘And I also was one of that grand 
army which twice entered within the walls of 
Vienna, of Rome, of Berlin, of Madrid, of 
Lisbon, of Moscow, and which delivered 
Paris from the stain imprinted upon it by 
treason and the presence of the enemy. 
Honour to those brave soldiers, the glory of 
their country! and eternal infamy to the 
French criminals, in whatever rank they 
were born, who for twenty-five years fought 
beside foreigners, tearing the bosom of their 
country!” Theallusion to the “foreigners ” 
and their partisans was a subtle appeal to 
-the national pride. It was brilliantly suc- 
cessful, and it seemed likely that the Im- 
perial eagle’s return to its former nest at the 





Tuileries would be hailed with acclamation. 
Whether it would be suffered to establish 
itself there once more was another and a very 
doubtful question. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ARMY. 


The news of the landing of Napoleon was 
received by the Government in Paris at first 
with blank bewilderment, and then with 
scornful incredulity. It was represented to 
the King that this last attempt of the usurper 
would be as short-lived as 1t was desperate. 
In the official journal, Bonaparte was repre- 
sented as wandering among the mountains, 
deserted by his few followeis, and certain to 
be speedily arrested. The marshals who 
had abandoned his cause the year before to 
worship the rising sun of the Bourbons were 
particularly emphatic in their demonstrations 
of loyalty to their new master. Marshal 
Soult, the wily “ Monsieur Renard” of the sol- 
diery, issued a fiery proclamation, in which 
he contrasted the well-grounded claims of 
the legitimate monarch with the frantic 
lunacy of an adventurer who desired to 
plunge France into civil war. Masséna 
wrote from the south, setting forth the cer- 
tainty of Bonaparte’s speedy capture ; and 
Ney, before joining a large force with which 
he was to march southward, promised Louis 
XVIII. that he would bring back the dis- 
turber of Europe as a prisoner in an iron 
cage. 

But the heart of the French army turned, 
not unnaturally, towards the chief whose 
name was associated with twenty years of 
unexampled conquest and glory. Soon after 
his landing, Napoleon was encountered at 
Vialle by a line regiment despatched 
against him. Trusting in the power his 
presence always exercised over French 
soldiers, Napoleon advanced alone to meet 
his opponents, who at sight of him became 
instantly converted into friends and parti- 
sans. They raised the old shout of ‘ Vive 
 Empereur! and went over to him in a body. 
At Grenoble, the people forced open the 
gates, and declared for Napoleon Colonel 
Labedoyére and the 4th line 1egiment did 
the same thing; and it appeared that the 
soldiers had tricoloured cockades concealed 
in their shakos and in the regimental drums, 
ready to be displayed when the time came. 
A great force, sent out under the Comte 
d’Artois, Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
and Marshal Macdonald, likewise went over 
in a body to Napoleon. Ney, at Lons-le- 
Saulnier, also deserted his new master’s 
cause, to jon the man with whom all his 
own glory was identified. It is supposed 
that the brave, weak man was sincere when 
he made the promise to Louis XVIII. about 
the iron cage ; but that the sight of his old 
master was simply too much for him, and he 
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at once resumed the old habit of obedience 
to the guiding spirit, whose behests he had 
been accustomed to obey. 

Thereupon the Bourbon Government fled, 
the King getting across the frontier with all 
speed, and betaking himself to Ghent, from 
which safe retreat he watched the progress 
of events. He was at best a negative, 
apathetic man, the representative of a system 
that had become effete and superannuated. 

The Congress of Vienna, however, had 
been roused into activity by the gravity of 
the crisis. All questions'of dispute were put 
aside for the time, in the presence of the 
great and pressing danger. The Duke of 
Wellington emphatically reminded Talley- 
rand that he considered himself the soldier 
ofthe King. It was at once determined that 
the Powers must stand together, to maintain 
the restored Government in France. It 
was resolved that Napoleon Bonaparte, by 
appearing again in France in arms, had put 
himself beyond the pale of society, and 
drawn upon himself the public vengeance 
(vindigue pub.tque). The four great Powers, 
England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
entered into a fresh compact against 
Napoleon, each Government binding itself 
to put 150,000 soldiers into the field, or to 
furnish an equivalent in money for each 
man short of the minimum number; and 
the other states of Europe were invited to 
join the coalition ; an appeal to which they 
responded,— with the exception of Sweden, 
where Bernadotta was discontented at not 
having received the French crown, and 
Portugal, which, exhausted by the long 
Peninsular struggle, required repose. There- 
upon the Congress broke up; for the 
question of redistribution of power and 
rectification of frontier was necessarily post- 
poned in the presence of the more pressing 
danger. Meanwhile Napoleon had reached 
Paris, and on the 4th of April was once 
more at the head of the Government. Con- 
scious of the desperate nature of the game 
he was playing, he endeavoured to conciliate 
goodwill by a profession of moderation ; 
acknowledging the errors into which, in his 
former rule, he had been betrayed, and pro- 
mising that the French should enjoy consti- 
tutional freedom under his renewed sway. 
He also made overtures for peace to the 
various Governments; but his letters were 
either returned or left unanswered; and he 
soon understood, that as to the army he 
owed his return to France, to the army also 
he must look for the establishment of his 
authority. And he made active preparations 
for the struggle he saw to be inevitable. 


THE PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. 


Napoleon was soon convinced that his 
promises of moderation, of reigning as a 


constitutional monarch, and of abstaining 
from war, would have no effect upon the 
allies, who were determined to look upon 
him as an enemy, with whom no compact 
could be made. Accordingly he nerved 
himself for a task whose difficulties he well 
comprehended ; for he would shortly have 
Europe in arms for his opponent. 

The crisis seemed to have given him 
back all his former activity. He toiled in- 
cessantly to bring the army, which, under the 
Bourbon system, had been diminished until 
it numbered only 90,000 available men, into 
an effective state, and to increase its numbers 
by offering inducements to volunteers and 
veterans to join the standards: to have 
resorted to the conscription would have 
deprived his cause of all its popularity. 

On the ist of June the Parisians were 
treated to an imposing spectacle, when, in 
the assembly of the Champ de Mai, the lately 
returned ruler, in the midst of an immense 
crowd, took the oath of adherence to the 
Constitution, declaring that his aspirations, 
his glory, and his happiness had always been 
indissolubly bound up with the welfare of 
France. The ceremony ended with a dis- 
tribution of eagles to the various branches of 
the army, and a general march-past before 
the Empcror’s throne, amid all the pomp of 
martial music and acclamation. 

The situation was exceedingly serious, as 
the Emperor well knew. Europe was arming 
to prevent his re-establishment on the throne 
of France ; and he calculated that the levies 
would amount to a million of men. By 
great exertions Napoleon had been enabled 
to iaise the French army to about half 
that number ; but only 217,000 were armed, 
equipped, and in a condition for taking the 
field immediately. They were divided into 
seven great corps, and placed 1espectively 
under the command of Ney, Reille, Van- 
damme, Gerard, Rapp, Loban, and Suchet. 
The cavalry were placed under the command 
of Excelmans, Killerman, Grouchy, Pagot, 
and Michaud. Massena was appointed 
governor of the important fortress of Metz ; 
Davoust became Minister of War, and Mar- 
shal Soult, the astute Monsieur Renard, 
Major-General of the army. 

To attack his enemies in detail, and en- 
deavour to dispose of the armies of one 
nation before another should be ready to 
oppose him, was the plan the Emperor re- 
solved, after mature consideration, to adopt ; 
and, indeed, it is doubtful if he could have 
done better. England and Prussia, with 
large contingents of Dutch, Belgian, Hano- 
verian, and Brunswick troops were already 
in the field. If he could obtain a victory 
over these by attacking them separately, 
before Russia and Austria, with Bavaria and 
the rest of his enemies, were ready, the 
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resolution of the allies not to treat with him 
would probably be shaken, especially as the 
Opposition in England would dishke the 
prospect of a protracted and expensive war, 
and he might secure a peace on favourable 
terms. Moreover he was aware that the 
recent union of Belgium with Holland was 
exceedingly unpopular with the former 
nation, the Belgians looking upon themselves 
as annexed to the Dutch 1n the manner of a 
dependent province ; and it was considered 
that they would much rather be joined to 
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to the selection of the leader to be sent to 
cope with him. The Duke of Wellington, 
the hero of the long Peninsular struggle, was 
the one man to whom this vitally important 
duty was naturally to be entrusted. The 
Duke had from the first expressed himself 
ready to undertake any position in which he 
could be useful. Accordingly he accepted 
the command of the army ; and by the be- 
ginning of April 1815, he had established 
his headquarters at Brussels. Huis advice as 
to the plan of operations was to act in concert 
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NAPOLEON ON 1HE EVENING OF WATERI UO 


France than to Holland. The Emperor might 
therefore hope to see them come over to his 
side at the first opportunity. Accordingly the 
French army was put in motion towards the 
Belgian frontier; and Napoleon, quitting Paris 
at daybreak on the 12th of June, proceeded 
to Avesnes to place himself at their head. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND MAR- 
SHAL BLUCHER. 

; From the moment when it became known 

in England that Napoleon and his army 

must be encountered, there was no doubt as 


with Prussia and Austria, bringing such a 
force into the field as should make the con- 
test short, sharp, and decisive. “ The war 
would linger on,” he said, ‘“‘and end to our 
disadvantage,” if anything were attempted 
with a small force. His experience in the 
Peninsula had fully taught him that lesson. 
Consequently great exertions were made to 
provide the Duke with as numerous and 
efficient an army as could be brought together 
on so short a notice, 

The conjuncture was not favourable. Many 
of the splendid soldiers of the Peninsular 
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war, troops thoroughly seasoned and disci- 
plined, with whom, to use the phrase of their 
illustrious chief, a commander “might go 
anywhere and do anything,” had been dis- 
banded and dismissed to their homes with 
small gratuities or pensions. Another portion 
of the British forces had not yet 1cturned from 
America, having been engaged there in the 
foolish and preventible war in which the nation 
had been involved by the Ministry. Many of 
the regiments had been filled up at the last 
moment with raw recruits, or with voluntcers 
from the militia. Indced, such was the want 
of time, that many were despatched to the 
seat of war in the militia jackets they wore 
when they were drafted into the line. They 
were not exactly the kind of force the Duke 
would have chosen to command against the 
greatest captain of the age; but “their 
hearts were in the trim,” and the youngest 
stripling soldicr upheld the honour of his 
country manfully during that short but event- 
ful campaign. 

Combined operations, for the purpose of 
striking a great blow, formed the plan of the 
Duke ; while Napolcon on the other hand, 
was determined to force on a contest at the 
earliest moment, and attacking each of the 
allies separately, to crush them one by one 

The Duke was certainly fortunate in his 
officers. Picton, Ponsonby, Lord Uxbridge, 
better known afterwards as the Marquis of 
Anglesea, Lord Saltoun, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, with Clinton, Colville, Alten, Sir 
Alexander Gordon, and a number of other 
distinguished names brighten the roll of the 
campaign of 1815. Men and officers alike 
were full of zeal. 

The number of the army under the Duke 
of Wellington in Belyi1um amounted to 78,500 
men. The British, Hanoverian, and Belgian 
troops formed about two-thirds of this force ; 
the rest were Germans, chicfly from Bruns- 
wick and Nassau. Among the infantry were 
the 42nd and g2nd Highlanders, and the 
33rd Regiment, in which the Duke had begun 
his career in the army. The Horse Guards 
Blue and the Life Guards, with some 1eq1- 
ments of heavy dragoons, and fourteen 
regiments of light dragoons, made up the 
cavalry force. 

Blucher, the brave old _ field-marshal, 
“Marschall Vorwarts,” or “ Forward,” as 
his soldiers called him, from his eagerness 
to advance, was in command of the Prussian 
forces, numbering in all some 130,000 men; 
but of these only about 80,000 were available 
for immediate service. When the Duke 
received intelligence of Napoleon’s march 
ope Flanders, he made preparations for 
effecting a junction with Blucher so soon as 
it should become apparent in what direction 
Napoleon’s attack would be made. Blucher 
had the courage of a lion, and an amount of 
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energy marvellous in a man of seventy. But 
he was a veteran whose first period of service 
dated from the times of the great Frederick 
and the Seven Years’ War, and his method 
was obsolete. Napoleon looked upon him 
as merely a brave “sabreur,” and Napo- 
leon’s estimate of a mulitary leader was 
generally correct. 

Napoleon’s plan, which Lamartine desig- 
nates rightly as “the only one suited to the 
exigencies of the time, the natural genius of 
the Emperor and his troops, and, finally, to 
the genius of impetuosity and despair,” was 
to concentrate his army on the Sambre, to 
advance to Charleroi as speedily as possible, 
and fall upon the Prussians at the point of junc- 
tion of their army with that of the English ; 
then, having driven them back upon Luxem- 
burg, to attack the English in turn, and hurl 
them back towards the coast. This would 
leave him the command of Belgium ; and he 
would then be free to turn his forces against 
the two fresh armies that were advancing 
against him on the Upper and Lower Rhine, 
and who were to be vanquished like the rest. 
It was a desperate scheme, which could only 
have succeeded by a marvellous union of 
genius and good fortunc. 


ACIIVE OPERATIONS; HISTORICAL BALL. 


Among the English quartered in and 
around Brussels, there was in general but 
a vague idea of the nature of the work in 
which they were engaged, and of its tremend- 
ous possibilities. ‘The prevailing impression 
at first was, that Bonaparte was to be crushed 
without a struggle ; and the old delusion ° 
concerning a military promenade to Paris 
was revived. The Belgian capital had never 
been so bright and joyous, so full of gay 
company, as during the month of May and 
the first half of June 1815. There were 
jétes and enteitainments of all kinds in 
abundance ; there was a sound of revelry 
by night throughout the Belgian capital, long 
before that memorable ball given by the 
Duchess of Richmond, which subsequent 
events have made matter of history. The 
more experienced among the officers, how- 
ever, especially those who had seen service 
In Spain, were of the opinion which Thack- 
eray, in Vanity Farr, puts into the mouth 
of the plucky Irish colonel, that some of the 
dancers would soon be dancing to a tune 
they little expected. During all this time, 
however, the Duke himself, while preserving 
his usual imperturbable aspect, and even 
taking part in the gaieties that were going 
on, was vigilantly watching the course of 
events, and preparing for the encounter. 

When the Emperor joined his army, he at 
once proceeded to stimulate the zeal of his 
troops, and to awaken their thirst for glory, 
by those speeches that seem so bombastic 
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and inflated when read in cold blood, but 
which had frequently ch a wonderful effect 
when spoken in the presence of an excited 
and eager soldiery. On the 14th of June, the 
anniversary of the great victories of Marengo 
and Friedland, he delivered one of these 
speeches, reminding his hearers that “ these 
Prussians, now so insolent,” had been beaten 
at Jena, Montmirail, and elsewhere by 
French armies much inferior to them in 
number. He roused the hatred of his 
hearers against the English by allusions 
to the English “prison-ships,” in which a 
number of their countrymen had perished ; 
represented the Belgians, Hanovertans, and 
other nations as unwilling allies of his 
enemies, who would be glad to quit the 
alliance to which they were only bound by 
fear of the vengeance of the great Powers, 
whose princes were the foes of justice and of 
the rights of nations. ‘“ Soldiers! we have 
forced marchcs to make,” said the Emperor, 
in concluding his address, ‘‘ we have dangers 
to encounter; but let us be constant, and 
the victory will be ours. The nghts, the 
honour, and the happiness of our country 
will be reconquered. For every one who has 
a heart, the moment has now come for victory 
or death.” 

It was on the 15th of June that Napoleon 
at daybreak marched from Beaumont to- 
wards the Sambre, the passage of which 
river was speedily effected. He then at- 
tacked and took the fortress of Charlero1, 
which was occupied by the Prussian General 
Ziethen. He divided his army into two 
parts; himself advancing with the main 
body towards Fleurus against the Prussians, 
while Marshal Ney was ordered, with a 
body of 40,000 men, to move on towards 
Fleurus, and so to Quatre Bras. The name 
Quatre Bras applics to the four roads 
leading respectively to Charleroi, Namur, 
Nivelles, and Brussels, that hereintersect each 
other. The object of Ney’s movement was 
to operate against the English, and prevent 
their junction with the Prussians, whom 
Napoleon meant to attack without delay. 

The Duke, in his head-quarters at Brussels, 
had received early intelligence that the French 
army was now if motion, and of the general 
disposal of the two bodies. He at once gave 
orders that everything should be in readiness 
for marching out of Brussels at a moment’s 
notice ; but, like Nelson at Copenhagen, he 
evidently thought it would not do to be 
in a hurry ; and accordingly everything was 
done with a quietness and deliberation which 
in some quarters has been misrepresented as 
evidence of ignorance or indifference. The 
Duke knew perfectly what he was about, and 
understood the necessity of avoiding any- 
thing that would cause a panic in the capital. 
Therefore everything seemed outwatdly to 
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go on as usual; and when the Duchess of 
Richmond, who had invited a large and 
brilliant company, including many officers of 
the English army, to a great ball for the 
evening of the 15th, inquired whether the 
entertainment should not be put off, the 
Duke requested that it should proceed, as 
though nothing unusual had happened. 

This 1s the ball described by Byron in the 
immortal verses in which the poet portrays 
the cannon’s opening roar as mingling with 
the sounds of revelry. Something must be 
allowed in the way of latitude to a poet 
describing a tragic scene. There was no 
sound of cannon to interrupt the festivities 
at the Duchess’s brilliant party ; but certain 
it is that, while the dance was proceeding in 
the festive halls, the bugles were blowing in 
the streets and squares of Brussels ; and by 
the JDuke’s command the men were being 
rapidly and quietly mustered, and marched 
out of the city, in perfect order, on their way 
to that field whence so many of them were 
never to return. The necessary orders had 
all been given, and the general officers had 
been instructed to attend the ball, and to 
take an opportunity of retiring separately 
and quietly, to join their vazious corps, that 
anything lke alarm or confusion might 
be avoided. It is related that the brother 
of the Duchess, the Duke of Gordon, in 
command of the g2nd (the Gordon) High- 
landers, had, at his sister’s request, ordered 
various non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the regiment to be 1n attendance, as 
the Duchess wished them to show her foreign 
guests how the national Scotch dances were 
performed by men to the manner born. 
Before twenty-four hours were over, the 
dance of life was over for many of the gal- 
lant fellows who had good-humouredly con- 
tributed to the amusement of the Duchess’s 
guests. 

The Duke himself stayed to occupy the 
place of honour at the supper-table, and to 
return thanks, when General Alava proposed 
his health, and that of the army he com- 
manded. Then, with a quict bow and smile 
to the assembled guests, he quitted the ball- 
room, to devote himself to the tremendous 
task before him; and within the next three 
days the fate of France and of Europe for 
many a year was decided. 

With all the care that had been taken to 
avoid undue excitement, it was a sad break- 
ing up, that of the brilhant /é¢e of her Grace 
of Richmond at one in the morning of the 
16th of June. Byron’s description of the 
hurrying to and fro, of the distress and tears, 
of the “ cheeks all pale that but an hour ago 
blushed at the praise of their own loveli- 
ness,” 1s true enough, if his introduction of 
the cannon, and of the effect of the sound 
on “Brunswick’s fated chieftain,” 1s imagina- 
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tive. Very many parted there to meet no 
more in this world ; so sudden had been the 
summons, that many of the officers marched 
to join their regiments in festive attire of silk 
stockings and pumps. As a writer on these 
events has observed, it was a rough transi- 
tion from the delights of the ball-room to 
the stern realities of the battle-field, but 
illustrative of the vicissitudes that form part 
of the life of the soldier, whose philosophy 
must be always that of Wolfe’s favourite 


song,— 
B ‘* Why soldiers, then, 
Should we be melancholy, then, 
Whose trade it 1s to die?” 


The manner in which the march from 
Brussels was effected was admirable in its 
evidence of cool self-possession and perfect 
management. It was not till long after the 
Waterloo year that the absurd story that 
the Duke had been ‘‘surprised” on that 
occasion began to gain currency; and it 
was copied into at least one history whose 
author ought to have known better. The 
Duke simply waited, in perfect readiness to 
move, until he could feel sure in what direc- 
tion the attack of the enemy would be made; 
and then he Jed forth his army to repel that 
attack in the most efficient way : 


LIGNY AND QUATRE BRAS. 


To the strains of martial music the various 
regiments marched from the Place Royale 
of Brussels, not without much lamentation 
and many tears from the populace, especially 
the fairer portion, as well as from their own 
friends and compatriots; for the British army, 
notably the Highlanders, had become ex- 
ceedingly popular during a few weeks’ stay 
in Brussels. Eight infantry regiments, form- 
ing the fifth division, under the heroic Picton, 
and divided into two brigades, under Sir 
James Kempe and Sir Denis Pack, with the 
Duke of Brunswick’s corps and some Nassau 
troops, moved upon Quatre Bras. ‘They 
numbered 15,000 men in all, and had neither 
infantry nor cavalry to support them. On 
the other side Marshal Ney was marching 
towards Quatre Bras with all speed. 

Napoleon, whose game depended on 
promptitude, had pressed forward with such 
speed as considerably to harass his troops. 

e came in sight of the Prussians about 
noon on the 16th, and found their army 
about 80,000 strong, including 9,000 cavalry, 
and with 250 guns, occupying the heights of 
Bry, from Sombreff to St. Amand, with the 
rivulet and village of Ligny in front of them. 
The Duke'of Wellington, having ridden 
across the country to Bry, had an interview 
with the old Field-Marshal ; and having by 
personal observation convinced himself that 
the threatened attack of Napoleon on the 
Prussians would be a real one, and concerted 


measures for co-operation with his ally, he 
rode off towards Quatre Bras, where Picton’s 
division had by this time arrived. 

At about three in the afternoon, Napoleon 
began the battle against the Prussians by a 
tremendous cannonade, under cover of which 
his infantry and cavalry advanced to the 
attack with great gallantry and determina- 
tion. The Prussians replied with equal 
bravery. Every house and barn in Ligny 
and the neighbouring hamlets became a 
fortress ; for six hours a deadly strife was 
waged ; and so great was the exasperation 
on both sides, that no quarter was given. 
The French were burning to avenge the 
insults of the invasion of their territory in 
1814, and the defeat of Leipsic, in the 
previous year; while the Prussians still 
remembered with unappeased hatred the 
terrible disaster of Jena; the subsequent 
occupation of their capital, and the purloined 
sword of Frederick the Great. After waver- 
ing for a long time, victory at last favoured 
the French. The intrepid Blucher, whose 
seventy-three years had not robbed him of 
his energy, encouraged his men throughout 
the day with untiring zeal But his horse 
was killed under him, and entangled him in 
its fall; a charge of the enemy’s cavalry 
swept past the old leader as he lay bruised 
and helpless on the ground, and passed him 
again presently in full career. It was only 
owing to the drizzling rain that had begun to 
fall, and the descending shades of evening, 
that he escaped being recognised and made 
prisoner by the enemy. Hus aide-de-camp, 
Von Nostitz, remained by him until some 
of his own soldiers, missing their leader, 
made a desperate charge and carried him 
off ; but when he had been borne from the 
field, the battle was lost ; and the advancing 
French drove the Prussians back in the 
direction of Wavre and Gembloux, 

Thus the first object of Napoleon had 
been, as he supposed, completely gained. 
The Prussians were in retreat, and the next 
thing was to prevent their rallying and 
forming a junction with the English. For 
this purpose, Marshal Grouchy was ordered 
by the Emperor to pursue the Prussians to a 
sufficient distance to render their reappear- 
ance on the field of battle impossible, and 
then to return with his 35,000 men and assist 
in the operations against Wellington. This 
task Grouchy failed to fulfil; and to his 
shortcomings, which were suspected to be 
the result of deliberate treachery, Napoleon 
afterwards persisted in attributing, in a 
great measure, the tremendous disaster that 
brought ruin upon the French army two 
days later. Grouchy, on his part, published 
a defence, in which he retorts the blame 
upon the Emperor. Whether he did his 
best, and merely blundered, or treacherously 
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betrayed the cause he«had taken up, will | who wore the death’s head and cross-bones 
always remain a doubtful point. Certain it | on their caps, as a token at once of mourn- 
is, that several of the French generals had | ing and of vengeance for their Duke, mortally 
become conscious of the desperate nature of | wounded at Jena,—charged gallantly, and 
Napoleon’s enterprise ; and that one at | repeatedly made a diversion in favour of their 
least, General Bourmont, with two colonels, | allies, 1t was a most anxious time. 

went over to Blucher just before the battle Many of the soldiers in Picton’s division 
of Ligny began, mounting the white cockade | were young recruits, whose very impetuosity 
in heu of the tricolour. The brave old Field- | might bring disaster. But they behaved 
Marshal was far more disgusted at the | nobly, and showed themselves thoroughly 
treachery than pleased at the acquisition of | amenable to command. At their great chief’s 
these notable allies. ‘It’s allthe same what | orders they formed squares, standing four 
symbol the fellows set up,” he grumbled, | deep, the leading files kneeling to receive the 
“rascals are rascals always ” enemy’s charge, and with the musket resting 
While Napoleon was gaining the victory, | against the knee forming a double chevaux-de- 
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destined to be his last, the Bntish army ard | /vzse of bayonets, over which the rear ranks 
its German allies were enduring a hard | fired at the advancing foe. Over and over 
fight at another point. On the morning | again the heavy cavalry of the enemy, the 
ot the 16th, Marshal Ney, with some | formidable cuirassiers, came thundering 
40,000 troops, attacked the Belgian con- | against these squares, and strove to break 
tingent, under the Prince of Orange and | them, but invain The horses could not be 
General Perponcher, whom he compelled to | brought to face the glittering bayonets, and 
fall back upon the cross-road of Quatre | invariably drew off to the mght and left when 
Bras. The battle was about to conclude, | they came close to the living ramparts, It 
with entire discomfiture of his opponents by | was here that, in heading a most gallant and 
the fiery Marshal, when Picton’s division, | spirited charge of his black horsemen, their 
arriving from Brussels, appeared on the | young leader, the “ Brunswick’s fated chief- 
scene ; and the Duke and his staff likewise | tain” of Byron, met a hero’s death. 

arrived. The British cavalry and artillery Among the regiments, who all acquitted 
had not yet come up; and though the | themselves well, the 42nd and gznd High- 
“Black Brunswickers,’—a body of hussars |! landers may be singled out for especial praise ; 
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the 92nd especially distinguishing itself by a | tated a change inhis plans ; for now Napoleofi 


tremendous charge against the French at 
seven in the evening, when the battle had 
been maintained with great fury for five hours. 
This charge cost the regiment its gallant 
leader, Colonel Cameron, who, with three 
other officers, was struck down. 

The z8th Regiment, known as the “ Slash- 
ers,” and the Royal Scots, led to the charge by 
Sir Thomas Picton in person, also excited 
admiration by their daring and endurance, 
conspicuous even among that gallart body, 
where “groom fought like noble, squire 
like knjght, as fearlessly and well;” and 
fresh spirit was infused into the hearts of all, 
when the Guards, under Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, appeared upon the scene. Ney made 
the most frantic cfforts to secure the victory 
he saw shpping fiom his hands, as the long 
midsummer day drew towards a close; but 
the British ranks, wofully thinned by shot 
and shell, still stood imperturbable, and were 
not to be driven off. When night approached, 
the French marshal sent for a reserve corps 
he had kept back for a final effort ; but found, 
to his mortification and disgust, that it had 
becn removed by Napoleon, who had called 
it up to his own aid against the Prussians at 
Ligny. When the fight had raged ten hours, 
the exhausted assailants were called off, and 
the battle of Quatre Lias was as surely a 
victory for the British, with their alhes of 
Hanover and Brunswick, as Ligny was a 
triumph for Napoleon. 

But it was a victory dearly purchased by 
the loss of 2,251 men and officers in the 


. British army alone; and the losses among 
the foreign troops would bring up the hst of 


killed, wounded, and missing to more than 
double the number ; 5,000 1s the gencral esti- 
mate, and the carnage among the French 
had been even greater. The Highlanders 
had suffered ternbly, having been for some 
hours prominently engaged. It is recorded 
how the piper of the g2nd, at ten o’clock that 
night, “played up ” to collect his comrades. 
“‘Long and loud blew Cameron,” says the 
account ; “ but although the hills and valleys 
echoed the hoarse murmurs of his favourite 
instrument, his ultimate efforts could not pro- 
duce above one-half of those whod#his music 
had cheered on their march to the field of 
battle.” 


RETREAT, AND A NEW POSITION SOUTH 
» OF WATERLOO. 


The Duke of Wellington passed the night 
after Quatre Bras on the field of battle by a 
fire made for him by some men of the gznd. 
It had been his intention to attack Ney next 
morning in the position at Krasnes, to which 
the Marshal had retired ; but the disastrous 
news of the discomfiture of the Prussians at 
Ligny, and their Gonsequent retreat, necessi- 
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would be at liberty to act with ‘ns whole 
force against him. Accordingly, in the morn- 
ing of the 17th, the order was given for the 
army to fall back, to take up a new position 
nearer to Brussels. The retreat was effected in 
perfect order by the three roads leading to 
the new position; and military authorities 
have agreed that the movement, executed 
in the face of an advancing enemy, was a 
masterpiece of skill. The cavalry, under 
Lord Uxbridge, most gallantly covered the 
retreat,a serviceof great danger and difficulty ; 
for so soon as Ney found that the British 
army was falling back, he launched his heavy 
cavalry against the covering force ; and the 
day was signalised by furious charges and 
countei-charges of the horsemen of the two 
armies; the most splendid and effective 
being that of the Life Guards. “Its rapid 
1ush down into the enemy’s mass,’ says a 
chronicler of these events, Captain Siborne, 
““was as terific in appearance as 1t was de- 
structivein its effects; for although the French 
met the attack with firmness, they were 
utterly unable to hold their ground for a 
single moment.” ‘The charge 1n question 1s 
further described as having rendered the 
enemy far more cautious 1n his pursuit. The 
Duke had been stiongly reinforced, and the 
artillery and rocket brigade did good work 
im keeping back the pursuers. 

The work on the 16th and 17th had been 
very heavy for the army that took up its 
position on the field of Waterloo, the centre 
being in front of Mont St. Jean, on the 
evening of the latter day. First there had 
been the march of twenty miles from Brus- 
sels; then the harassing and _ protracted 
fighting at Quatre Bras; and lastly, the 
retreat, pursued by an eager and untiring 
foe. The weather also on the two days had 
been excessively hot , but now a tremendous 
thunderstorm cooled the air, though it satu- 
rated the ground and converted the 1oads 
into deep mud. During the mght the rain 
at intervals 
bivouac on the field of Waterloo was far 
from a desirable one. 

During the day the Duke had found means 
i noes with Blucher, to whom he 
armpunced his intention of offering battle to 
the French, from his position, on the fol- 
lowing day, if Blucher would support him 
with two Prussian army corps. Gallant old 
“ Vorwarts” sent back word in reply that he 
would come, not with two corps, but with 


.the whole Prussian army ; and in the face of 


great difffculties he kept his word. On re- 
ceiving this answer, Wellington proceeded to 
make the best dispositions in his power for 
strengthening himself for the morrow’s fight. 
The centre of his position was three hundred 
yards in advance of the farm of Mont St. 


fell in torrents, so that the’ 
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Jean, and three-quarters“of a mile south of 
the village of Waterloo,—a long, straggling, 
double row of houses on the road leading 
southward from Brussels to Charleroi. On 
a row of heights across this road the British 
aymy was drawn up, the reserves and a part 
of the force being posted in the declivities 
between the undulations, to hide them from 
the view of the enemy. The farmhouse, or 
rather chateau, known as the Chateau Gou- 
mont or Hougoumont, om the 11ght of the 
Duke’s position, was immediately strength- 
e1.ed, as far as practicable, by piercing the 
walis for musketry, and other means ; for the 
Duke saw at once the great importance of 
occupying it,and the danger of having his line 
pierced if it were taken by the encmy. To 
the north-east of Hougoumont another 
farmhouse, known as La Haye Sainte, was 
likewise occupied. Some companies of the 
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on raw carrots or turnips, dragged out of the 
soddened ground. 

Napoleon exhibited exultation on finding 
the British army drawn up opposite him on 
the following morning. “Ah, je les tiens 
enfin, ces Anglais /” is his recorded ex- 
pression. Stil} he was in no hurry to begin 
the contest, and let hour after hour go by 
unemployed. It is conjectured that he 
was awaiting the return of Grouchy, con- 
sidering the Prussians as hopelessly beaten 
and scattered. Others have thought he 
waited till the ground, saturated by the 
rains, should be more practicable far artuil- 
lery. Be that as it may, it was not until 
nearly noon that he gave the signal for attack, 
and the famous battle of Waterloo began. 


THE GRFALr BAIrLE AND ITS ISSUE, 
On the part of the English, Wate:loo may 


MoNUMENTS ON THE IIFLD ot WATERLUO. 


Guards and Brunswick troops were stationed 
at Hougoumont, whilé La Haye Sainte was 
entrusted to a part of the German Legion. 
The forest of Soigmes, supposed to be the 
“forest of Arden” of Shakespeare, in the 
rear of the Duke’s position, offered a con- 
venient and safe retreat in case of repulsc ; 
for a pursuing foe would hardly venture into 
its depths. 

The French, following close upon tiie 
heels of their foes, took position on the 
opposite heights ; the space betwcen the two 
armies forming a shallow valley about three 
quarters of a mile in breadth. The French 
underwent the same discomforts in their 
bivouac as those suffered by their foes ; and 
are said to have been far worse off in the 
matter of commissanat, for the speed with 
which they had marched had not enabled 
the waggons to keep up with the advance, 
and many a poor soldier supped that, night 
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be described as a battle of endurance. A 
sciics of tremendous onslaughts were made. 
by the French, and these were successively 
beaten back by the steady and stubborn 
valour of their focs. The quaint remark 
made by the Duke himself during its pro- 
gress, as he rode past a regiment in the 
thick of the«fight, well describes its nature . 
“Hard potiiding, gentlemen,” said the im- 
perturbable chief; “let us see who can 
pound longest.” Ina letter to a friend 
he described “ our battle of the 18th” as a 
strife of giants. “ Never did I see such a 
pounding match,” he wrote. “ Both parties 
were what in boxers’ language would be 
called gluttons.” And again, “ Bonaparte 
did not manccuvre at all. He simply ad- 
vanced in the old fashion, in coluinns of 
attack, and was beaten off in the old 
fashion.” 

The unaccountable delay of Napoleon, 
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who had everything to gain by promptitude, 
caused the battle not to begin until about 
noon; when the French Emperor sent six 
battalions of infantry, under his brother 
ferorne, to attack the British position at 

ougoumont, which was defended by the 
Guards and by the Brunswick troops. In 
a short time the battle became general along 
the whole extent of the lines. 

The French never fought better. Their 
attacks were most vigorous, and were rc- 
newed again and again with equal fierceness 
and determination. 

Especially about Hougoumont and La 
Haye Sainte did the conflict rage, through 
the long June afternoon and evening, with 
unexampled fury. The Coldstream Guards 
defended the former important point, which 
was considered the key to the English position, 
in a way that gained them immortal honour, 
under their brave leaders, Lord Saltoun, 
Colonel Macdonnell, and Sir John Byng 
“Your Grace need not fear for Hougoumont, 
for Saltoun 1s there,” was the answer of an 
aide-de-camp despatched to see how things 
were going at this important point. The old 
gateway at Hougoumont sull bears traces of 
the conflict of that day onits smoke-blackened 
and )ullet-scarred beams. ‘Ihe court-yard 
was held against the assailants with the most 
stubborn determination, and all the efforts of 
the Fiench to get possession of Hougoumont 
were vain. 

At La Haye Sainte they were more success- 
ful, The unfortunate failure of the defenders’ 
ammunition enabled them to take the place ; 
from whence they advanced with gieat de- 
termination against the allied position, but 
only to be driven back with great loss; for 
Picton’s division, with its gallant leader at 
its head, charged them, and hurled them 
back discomfited ; gaining this success, 
however, at the price of the life of the brave 
Picton himself, who fell struck by a musket- 
ball in the temple while Icading his men to 
the attack. 

The union brigade of cavalry, consisting 
of the Royal Dragoons, the Enniskillen 
Dragoons, and the Scots Greys, under the 
command of the Earl of Uabridge, signalised 
itself by a tremendous charge, in which 3,000 
of the enemy and two eagles were captured. 
Here it was that the gallant Sir Wilham 
Ponsonby fell. 

The advance of the French cuirassiers 
against:the British centre was beaten back 
in a similar manner by the Life Guards and 
Blues, under Lord Edward Somerset. The 
fire of the artillery on both sides was tremen- 
dously heavy during the whole day. The 
defensive position in which the English were 
so long kept was naturally most harassing ; 
for thousands were struck down by the 
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enemy’s artillery fire as they stood in thei 
ranks. Thus, as the Duke passed in front 
of the regiments, he was frequently received 
with urgent cries, begging him to allow his 
men to charge; but his invariable reply was, 
*“ Not yet, my men, not yet.” 

It was at four o’clock that a more combined 
effort than they had yet attempted was made 
by the French cavalry to sweep the British 
infantry from their position. But the Enghsh 
formed into squares, and, as at Quatre Bras, 
the French cavalry found these impregnable, 
and after the most gallant exertions and the 
heaviest losses were compelled to retire 
Napoleon, meanwhile, had been watching 
with surprise and disquietude the stubborn 
resistance of foes, who, according to his 1dea, 
had been beaten, though they did not seem 
to know it, and who ought to have retired 
from the field hours before. On this point, 
however, Soult, who knew the quality oi 
these troops, undeceived his master, assur- 
ing him that the British would stand until 
they were cut to pieces, but would not give 
way. How the long day ended has been 
told a hundred times. The Prussians had 
gallantly striven to redeem their leader’s 
pledge of coming to the support of the 
IEenglhsh, and through roads in which then 
gun cCarllages sometimes sank axle deep in 
the mine, were struggling onward to the 
scene of strife, while Grouchy still came 
not. 

The evening had come when Napoleon 
made his last effort by sending forward the 
Imperial Guard, which he had kept in re- 
serve. The ‘‘deliberate and sedate” valow 
of the English, never more confident and 
steady than towards the close of a hotly- 
contested day, was here brilliantly displayed. 
The long thin lines that had stood all day 
on those heights were ready as ever for the 
combat, when their leader, profiting by the 
confusion caused among the foe by the 
tremendous artillery fire, and the volleys 
of musketry poured into Ney’s advancing 
columns, gave the long-wished-for word for 
the whole line to advance; and when the 
British came pouring down from the heights 
they had occupied all day, spite of shot 
and shell sabre and bayonet, and then 
Napoleon, aghast amid the rout of his 
legions, declared that his men were in inex- 
tricable confusion, and that the battle was 
over: “Js sont mélés ensemble—cest fini!” 
and with the wreck of his army he turned 
and fled. 

From Elba to Waterloo, the Hundred 
Days, had been a period of short but intoxi- 
cating triumph; from Waterloo to St 
Helena was the next and the last stage in 
the life journey of the vanquished Soot gg 
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AN ANCIENr ScoTTiItHu FEUDAL CASTLE. 


SCOTLAND’S GREAT VICTORY; 


THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN, 


** Stories to read are delitable, 


Suppose that they 


be nought but fable ; 


Then should stories that soothfast [true] were, 
And that were told in good manere 
Have double pleasure in the telling 

* * s * 


I tell of Robert of Scotland, 

‘That hardy was of heart and hand , 
That of his praise and chivalr 

In far-off lands renown’d was he ie 


Barsour'’s “ Bruce,” 
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INTRODUCTORY; BRITONS, ENGLISH, 
PicTsS, SCOTS. 


aL readers of history know that the 
@ island which we call Great Britain 
contains the three portions, England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and that it once con- 
tained a Celtic population, most commonly 
known by the name of “ Britons.” This 
island of Britain was conquered by the 





Romans, and held in subjection nearly five 
hundred years. Then there came into the 
southern part a new race of Teutons, or 
Germans, and these are generally named the 
“Englhsh.” For more than five hundred 
years the English settlers were divided into 
seven kingdoms, then they were joined in 
one (A.D. 814). 

It 1s the purpose of the present narrative 
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to trace the growth of the nation inhabiting 
the northern part of the island. I suppose 
our first memory of its history is that the 
Britons, when their Roman conquerors left 
them, weakened by their long subjection, 
found themselves greatly harassed by “the 
Picts and Scots.” The reader might easily 
imagine to himself that he knew who the 
Scots were, but was not so clear about the 
Picts, and yet might be mistaken on the 
first head. The Picts were really the whole 
inhabitants of Northern Britain, except the 
south-west portion of it, comprising the 
modern counties of Argyll and Dumbarton, 
and the isles of Arran, Islay, and Jura. Here 
the Scots had settled themselves, a colony 
whose native home was Ireland. This must 
be remembered to begin with when we study 
the history of our sister nation of the north. 


SCOTLAND ; EDINBURGH. 


In the middle of the ninth century the 
Scots overcame the Picts, and so all the 
country north of the Fuths of Forth and 
Clyde came to be called Scotland, after the 
conquerors (A.D. 843). The land south of 
this had varying fortunes ; sometimes it was 
a separate kingdom, sometimes it was subject 
to the King of Northumberland. Jn 617, the 
latter kingdom had become for the time the 
most powerful in the Savon heptarchy, and 
its king, Edwin, carried his conquests as far 
as the Forth, and founded a city, named 
after him, Edwin’sburgh—Edinburgh. From 
that time the country south of the Forth, 
known by the name of Lothian, was really 
English in blood. The Scottish kings, how- 
ever, pushed southward bv invasions of the 
Scandinavians in the north, pressed within 
the English border, until about the beginning 
of the cleventh century Lothian was given to 
them to be held, not as part of Scotland, 
but as an English earldom ; they acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the English king 
over this territory. There was another portion 
of which we have not spoken. Strathclyde 
was the name of the district which now 
comprises Cumberland and the south-west 
counties of Scotland. It had been con- 

uered by the English, but was granted to 
the Scottish crown as an appanage. Thus 
it will be seen that the Scottish kings held 
three separate dominions on three different 
tenures ; the first of which, the kingdom of 
Scotland, was quite independent of England, 
but not the other two. 


A GLANCE AT THE EARLY SCOTTISH 
KINGS. 


Meanwhile Scotland had become con- 
verted to the Christian faith, and the history 
of the conversion of the north forms a beau- 
tiful chapter in the records of missionary 
enterprise, though it is no part of our present 


subject. Nor can we speak of the earliest 
kings of Scotland ; but in 1004 we note the 
accession of Duncan. There is a tradition 
that his succession was secured by the 
murder of one who had a better claim ; if 
50, judgment followed the deed. The mur- 
d man’s sister, Gruach, married the 
Chief of Moray, Macbeth ; and he revenged 
the deed by murdering Duncan in a smith’s 
hut. Shakspeare’s magnificent tragedy, 
therefore, has some truth in it, but more 
fiction. Macbeth ruled wisely and well, but 
Duncan’s father got up a rebellion in favour 
of the dead king’s sons, Malcolm and Donald. 
They were assisted by Siward, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and after a long struggle, Mac- 
beth was defeated and slain. The new king, 
Malcolm, 1s brought into close connection with 
Enghsh history by his marnage, and from 
this time, more than ever, the manners and 
language of the Scottish Court are English, 
and not Celtic. To see how this marriage 
oe about we must turn to England for a 
ittle. 


AN ENGLISH CONNECTION BEGINS. 


The Danish conquests had wrought great 
woe to England for the time being, though 
good in the end came out of them. 

When Edmund Ironside was murdered in 
1016, his two sons fell into the power of Cnut. 
They were sent first to Sweden, thento Hun- 
gary ; andin this latter country, which wasruled 
by a good king, they were well and happily 
nurtured. One died there; the other, after 
some years, was invited to England by his 
cousin, Edward the Confessor. Two years 
afterwards he also died, leaving a son and 
two daughters ; the son, Edgar, being the 
youngest, apparently only six years old. But 
though he was the lineal descendant of Alfred 
the Great, the Confessor made no reference to 
him in his will. Not only his youth but his 
foreign connexion, probably barred him from 
the succession in Edward’s eyes, who be- 
queathed the crown to Harold. How William 
the Norman fought Harold, and slew him, and 
became King of England, we need not pause 
to tell. The httle Edgar was presented to 
him ; William took him up in his arms and 
kissed him, promised to be his friend, and 
kept his word. But the friends of the three 
children, apparently dreading some treachery, 
resolved on sending them back to theirmother’s 
relations in Hungary. They were driven by 
storm on the Scottish coast, and were brought 
to King Malcolm. He remembered his own 
obligations to the old English court, vo 
their partizan, and encouraged two disaffected. 
English lords torevolt against the Conqueror. 
This was in 1071. Therebellion was quelled ; 
then William marched to the north, cossed 
the Forth, and was met by Malcoim, who 
swore solemn fealty for Lothian and Cum- | 
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berland, thereby admitting William’s royalty. 
This trouble was at an end then. Next year 
Malcolm married Edgar’s beautiful sister, 
Margaret ; the other sister went intoa convent. 

Queen Margaret thus found herself the 
chief lady in a court which was little better 
than a horde of untamed, savage warriors. 
By her gentleness she civilized them ; and to 
her, more than to any one, we must attribute 
the nobler and better view of life and its duties 
which grew up in the northern court. King 
Malcolm was slain in 1093, and his good 
Margaret only survived him a few days. 
Then heavy troubles fell upon Scotland for 
five years, after which Malcolm’s son Edgar 
succeeded, and reigned prosperously. When 
the Red King was slain in the New Forest, 
his eldest brother, Robert, was in Italy, and 
Henry Beauclerc, the Conqueror’s youngest 
son, seized the crown. He strengthened his 

osition both with the Scots and the English 

y his marriage with Malcolm’s daughter 
Edith. The Scots were pleased for the 
honour done to them, and the English be- 
cause Edith was connected with their 
ancient dynasty. Her name was changed, 
however, to Matilda or Maude, to please the 
Normans, who dishked Saxon names, 


WANT OF UNITY OF RACES IN SCOrLAND. 


As the Scottish kings came more and more 
to attach themselves to English customs, and 
to look upon Lothian as their richest pos- 
session, they alienated the dwellers in the old 
Pict country ina great degree from them 
There was in fact the same sort of antipathy 
which we see between England and Wales 
later on, and between England and Ircland 
now, 2.é.,the antipathy between Tcutonic and 
Celtic blood Many troubles arose out of 
this during the “ English peuiod,” as it 1s 
sometimes called, which began with the 
marriage of Malcolm and Margaret. Thus 
in the reign of Edgar (1097-1107) the King 
of Norway invaded the northern part of the 
country, and the “ lords of the Isles ” declared 
in his favour. In‘the next reign the men of 
Moray rose again; but the King, Alexander I., 
put them down with such vigour as to win 
for himself the surname of “The Fierce.” 
The next king was David I., who by his 
marriage with the heiress thereof became 
English Earl of Huntingdon. But when he 
went to take possession of his new ficf, the 
Moray men again rose, and on their defeat, 
Moray was divided among the Norman 
knights who had helped King David. 


WARS WITH ENGLAND; BATTLE OF THE 
STANDARD. 


When Stephen was made King of England, 
David took up the cause of his niece Matilda ; 
d his armies, comprising Scots from the 
meth, Northmen from the Orkneys, Teutons 
# 


a 





from Lothian, committed great ravages in the 
northern counties. The English barons, 
though themselves torn with contentions 
between Stephen and Maude, were indignant 
at the doings of the Scottish king, and made 
common cause against him, and met him at 
Northallerton, 1n a battle known as the Battle 
of theStandard. The English were drawn 
up round a standard, which consisted of the 
consecrated host, elevated on a ship’s mast, 
with banners of saints floating around it. 
One main cause of the Scottish defeat on 
this day occurred again and again in after 
years, and was in great measure the cause of 
the disaster at Flodden, namely the different 
mode of fighting adopted by the men of 
Lothian from that of the northern Highlands. 
The former were well-ai med, well-disciplined 
men, who would stand their ground ; the latter 
were wont to rush with terrific force on the 
enemy, 1n the hope of breaking their ranks ; 
but if they failed in this, they 1etreated in 
order to make a fresh attempt. Unfortunately 
for both themselves and their allies, this 
rctreat too often had the effect of throwing 
the latter into confusion. Inthe present case 
the English arrows drove back the Highland 
men, and the battle was lost. David, how- 
ever, still continucd to fight until his death at 
Carlisle in 1153. After him came in succes- 
sion his twosons, Malcolm IV. and William 
the Lion. The latter, aiding the rebellious 
sons of Henry II. against their father, was 
by him surpiuised and captured at Alnwick, 
and sent a prisoner to Falaisein Normandy, 
1174. There King Heny gave him his 
freedom on condition of signing a treaty that 
he would hold the whole kingdom of Scotland 
on the same terms that he and his predcces- 
sors had hitherto held Lothian, that 1s, as a 
vassal of the King of England. 


THE KING OF SCOTLAND BECOMES THE 
KING OF ENGLAND’S VASSAL. 


Next year, in accordance with this treaty, 
the King of Scots, with his nobles, did homage 
to the King of England in York Munster. 
This treaty held good until Henry’s death. 
Then Richaid I., being in want of money, 
released King William from his bond on the 
payment of 10,00c marks, retaining, however, 
on the old footing the suzerainty of Lothian. 
And in accordance with this, on the accession 
of King John, Williamdid homage for Lothian, 
as was the manncr before the Treaty of 
Falaise. These points are all-important to 
note, as much turns upon them in the great 
after strugzle. 


PROGRESS IN WEALTH. 
Meanwhile the progress of commerce and 
the growth of free towns had greatly incieased, 
and the increase of Whilham’s power 1s 
shown by his being able to hold his court at 
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such far-off places as Nairn and Inverness ; 
and although there was one of the usual 
risings in Moray at the accession of his 
successor Alexander IJ. (1214), it was put 
down more easily than had ever been the 
case before. Alexander III. (1249-1266) 


married Margaret, daughter of Henry III. 
He went up to Westminster to do homage to 
Edward I. for his English fiefs, as his fore- 
Edward claimed the 


fathers had done. 


Eee pe 





death of her grandfather Alexander, for his 
only son died a year or two before him. 


THE TROUBLE THICKENS. 


King Alexander had been killed by falling 
from his horse over a cliff. The suddenness 
of the event had contributed to the confusion 
which followed it. Six regents were appointed 
to govern on behalf of the three-years-old 


| queen ; three of them being chosen from the 





Kinc Roserr Bruce. 


overlordship of all, but it was not admitted, 
nor did he then attempt to enforce it. But 
now fresh troubles were to arise, and to pro- 
duce most important results. 


A HEavy TROUBLE. 


In 1281, King Alexander’s daughter Mar- 
garet married the heir to the throne of Nor- 
way. She only lived two years after this, 
leaving an infant daughter. This daughter 
became heiress to the Scottish crown on the 


land north of the Forth,and three from Lothian 
and Galloway. The incident shows how 
much the different portions of the country 
still held aloof from each other. The regents 
had not long to hold their office, for on her 
way to Scotland the “ Maid of Norway” died. 
As she was the last lineal descendant of 
William the Lion, her successor had to be 
sought from the descendants of his brother 
David, Earl of Huntingdon. There were 


| many claimants, but the real contest lay be- 
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tween three. David had left three daughters. 
John Balliol, Lord of Galloway, was grand- 
son of the eldest ; Robert.Bruce, Lord of 
Annandale, a Norman by descent on the 
father’s side, was son of the second; and 
John Hastings, Lord of Abergavenny, son of 
the third. The latter, too, had clearly no 
right, unless the country were regarded as a 
fief of the English crown, and not an inde- 
pendent kingdom. In that case, indeed, the 
fief was divisible among the representatives 
of the three heiresses ; but in the case of an 
independent kingdom, the choice was be- 
tween Balliol and Bruce. According to our 
present ideas, Balliol’s right would be in- 
contestible. 


ENGLAND THE ARBITRATOR ; 
; HUMILIATION. 


All Scotland looked to Edward I. to settle 
the difficulty, for by universal consent he was 
overlord over Lothian, though the rest was 
matter of dispute. He opened a Parliament 
at Norham, in 1291, to settle the question, 
and began by claiming overlordship of the 
whole country. The Scots were taken by 
surprise. The lords and many of the claim- 
ants were fain to yield. They saw no practi- 
cal evil likely to ensue, for they were mostly 
Normans themselves, and allied in many 
ways with the English nation, The Com 
mons, indeed, refused to admit Edward’s 
claim, but they were feeble and unable to 
act. He carried his point, therefore, and 
was acknowledged as overlord of Scotland, 
and the fortresses were handed over to him 
as a pledge of this till he should make his 
award, He decided, and rightly, according 
to the principles of modern law, 1n favour of 
Balhol, as the representative of the eldest 
daughter. The award was accepted, and 
ae did homage to Edward for his king- 

om. 


SCOTLAND ARISES, BUT IS TRAMPLED 
DOWN. 


But the wound thus caused rankled in 
many a breast, and before long Balliol re- 
fused to admit the nght of the English king 
to hear appeals against his legal decisions, 
To this step he was urged not so much 
by the Scots as by Philip the Fair, King of 
France, who was jealous of the great and un- 
precedented power of the English monarch, 
and hoped, by kindling strife between the 
two nations of Great Britain, to gain an 
opportunity to seize the English possessions 
in France. A war of England against both 
nations was the consequence, but we have to 
follow only the northern. ‘The first result 
of it was the destruction of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. It had been the greatest merchant 
city of the north; it never became a great 
town again. Edward then marched north- 


wards, Bruce joined his standard, the great 
towns opened their gates, Balliol himself 
surrendered, and was sent to an English 
prison. The submission was complete. Ed- 
ward carned away the sacred coronation 
stone from Scone, and placed it in West- 
minster Abbey, before the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, underneath a stately chair, 
which has been used as the coronation chair 
of English monarchs to this day. 


A HERO APPEARS; SIR WILLIAM 
WALLACE. 


But a very few months saw all his schemes 
undone. One cause of anger to the Scots 
was that they saw English clerics and barons 
intruded into Scottish lands; another was 
that the strict administration of justice spoiled 
the doings of freebooters and cattle-lfters— 
just and unjust alike clamoured against the 
English usurpation. An outlaw knight, Sir 
William Wallace, called the people to fight 
for their national freedom and birthright, 
and the response was enthusiastic. In Sep- 
tember 1297, Wallace, with the army thus 
called together, met the English, under John 
de Warrenne, near Stirhing. The English 
were crossing the Forth by the only availa- 
ble bridge, and half of them had got over 
when Wallace fell on them and cut them to 
pieces; the remainder of the English army 
fled over the border. Then Edward himself 
took the field. He came with an immense 
host, and met Wallace, July 22nd, at the battle 
of Falkirk. The struggle was fierce and 
bloody, and ended with an utter rout of the 
Scots. 

And still Scotland was unconquered. Her 
national life had been roused by Wallace’s 
patriotism. Edward was hard put to it for 
supplies, and the French war also was so 
dangerous to him that he had to withdraw 
homewards, In 1304 he came again, again 
was acknowledged as overlord by the nobles, 
proceeded to make arrangements for better 
administration of justice in Scotland, and 
once more returned to London, carrying 
Wallace with him as a prisoner, he having 
been betrayed during the; King’s visit. There 
seems too much reason, to believe that he 
had gratified his hatred to the English by 
hornble cruelties ever since the Falkirk de- 
feat ; but Edward’s conduct towards one whom 
the Scots loved was unwise. Wallace was 
tried as a traitor in Westminster Hall, and 
hanged. His head was stuck on a pole on 
London Bridge, and the four quarters of his 
body were sent to be hung up in four Scottish 
towns. The resentment of the Scots was 
bitter and lasting. 


STILL UNCONQUERED ; ROBERT BRUCE. 


Hardly was the sentence executed when 
they again rose in arms, headed by Robert 
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Bruce, the grandson of the original competitor 
with Balliol. His father and ather 
had been partizans of the English crown in 
the war with Balliol ; but now that Balliol 
was withdrawn, and Scotland seemed alto- 
gether at the mercy of the conquerer, Bruce 
revived his grandfather’s claim to the crown. 
Comyn, one of the Scottish nobles to whom 
he had communicated his views, disclosed 
them to the English, whereupon Brucestabbed 
him to death in a church in Dumfries, and 
then, feeling that there was no longer any 
possibility of temporizing, he went to Scone 
and had himself crowned king. It seemed 
a desperate step; for King Edward, half- 
maddened with fury, once more marched to- 
wards Scotland, vowing terrible vengeance. 


KING EDWARD’S VOW OF VENGEANCE. 


He would “ execute vengeance for the con- 
tempt done by Bruce to God and the Church, 
after which he would never more bear arms 
against Christians, but would finish his days 
in warring against the infidels in the Holy 
Land.” His son Edward also,—whom with 
three hundred other youths he knighted at 
starting for the war,—vowed never to tarry 
two nights in one place till he arrived in 
Scotland. King Edward was now old, 
however, and could move but slowly. 
Having reached Lanercrost, in Cumberland, 
he determined to rest there; but he sent 
justices to Berwick to try all prisoners, 
especially those that were accused of com- 
plicity in the death of Comyn; and all 
against whom a conviction could be obtained 
were ruthlessly hanged and quartered. The 
Countess of Buchan, who had put the crown 
on Bruce’s head, was sentenced to be shut 
up in a wooden cage on the top of one of the 
towers of Berwick Castle, and Bruce’s sister 
in liké manner on Roxburgh. But this com- 
bination of the sword of justice with that 
of war, the execration of the Church,* the 





* The Cardinal of Spain came to Lanercrost just 
at this time with a message from the Pope respect- 
ing the marriage of the Prince of Wales with Isabel of 
France, and was induce? to gratify Edward by joining 
the English bishops in cirsing Bruce. ‘‘ He put on his 
vestments with the other bishops who were present,” 
says the chronicler Hemingford, ‘‘and with hghted 
candles and the nnging of bells, they terribly cursed 
Bruce and his fellow malefactors.” In Sir Walter 
Scott's poem, ‘‘The Lord of the Isles,’ the Abbot 
of Icolmkill, addressing Bruce, thus vividly paints 
the terrors of excommunication ‘-— 

‘* And thou, 
Unhappy ! what hast thou to plead, 
Why, I denounce not on thy deed 
That awful doom which canons tell 
Shuts Paradise and opens hell ? 
Anathema, of power so dread, 
It blends the living with the dead, 
Bids each good angel soar away, 
And every ill one claim his prey ; 


piercing domestic wounds,—all were unable 
to break the courage of Bruce and his people. 
On the contrary, the spirit of insatiable 
revenge was kindled afresh every day by the 
sight of the cruelties inflicted with the forms 
of law, and the people determined to spend 
the last drop of blood before yielding. The 
English King, more in desperation, perhaps, 
than in the effort of a great mind, and in 
order to confute a report of his death which 
had gone abroad, set out once more for 
Scotland. But his race was run. On the 
first two days he advanced only at the rate 
of two miles a day. On the third he rested. 
On the fourth he reached the village of 
Burgn-on-the-Sands. He was carried-—un- 
able to walk and hardly to speak—into a 
house. Next day the end came. 


THE AVENGER LAID LOW. 


Barbour, the Scotch poet, tells—let us hope 
his tale is not true—that the King knew 
himself dying, and was making his arrange- 
ments for his kingdom when the tidings 
reached him that some prisoners had just 
been taken. Thereupon he “ grinned,” and, 
to the horror of the bystanders, ordered them 
to be all hanged and quartered. 


‘* Wonder there was of sic saying, 
That he that unto death was near 
Should answer upon such mancre, 
Withouten pity and mercy. 

How might he trust on Him to cry 
That nghtuisely doth doom all thing, 
To have mercie for his crying 

On one that through his felony 

At sic a point had no mercy?” 


So writes the stern poet. Thecruel sentence 
was executed, and was followed the same day 
by the King’s death. It was July 30th, 1307. 


ADVENTURES OF THE FUGITIVE KING. 

The Earl of Pembroke took up the cam- 
paign as English general on King Edward’s 
death, and led an army across the border. 
He found himself unresisted; Bruce had 





Expels thee from the Church's care, 

And deafens Heaven against thy prayer, 
Arms every hand against thy life, 

Bans all who aid thee in the strife ; 

Nay, each whose succour, cold and scant, 
With meanest alms relieves thy want , 
Hunts thee when hving, and when dead, 
Dwells on thy yet devoted head, 

Rends honour's scutcheon from thy hearse, 
Stills o'er thy bier the holy verse, 

And spurns thy corpse from haHowed ground, 
Flung hke vile carrion to the hound : 

Such 1s the dire and desperate doom 

For sacrilege, decreed by Rome ; 

And such the well deserved meed 

Of thine unhallowed, ruthless deed.” 


It is noticeable that, in spite of repeated bulls, the 
native Scottish clergy, throughout the whole struggle 
that followed, took no heed of this excommunica- 
tion, but continued to perform their functions. 
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fled for his life. After most distressing hard- 
— he crossed the Frith af.Clyde to Cantire, 

thence, diffident of his safety, he sought 
it in the small and almost deserted Isle of 
Rauchrin [Rathlin], in the wild Atlantic. 
fis adventures are among the foremost in 
the records of Scottish heroism. They have 
found a chronicler in the poet we have just 
referred to, John Barbour, Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen. Some of them are very likely 
legendary, but they one and all indicate the 
conviction of a high and noble character, 
raised up by God to be the deliverer of a 
nation. By way of specimen, we will quote 
one story from him, modernizing only suffi- 
ciently to make the language intelligible to 
the general reader. This story belongs to a 
period following soon after his coronation :— 


“‘ To the King Robert again go we 
That in Rauchryne“with his menye [following] 
Lay till winter near was gone, 
And of that isle his meat has ta’en, 
ames of Douglas was angry 
hat longer they should idle he; 
And to Sir Robert Boyd said he, 
« The poore folk of this country 
Are charged upon great manere 
Of us that idle ly thus here 
And I here say that in Arran, 
In a strong castle built of stone, 
Are Enghsh men that with strong hand 
Do hold the lordship of the land. 
Thither go we , it well may fall 
That harm them in some thing we shall.’ 
Sir Robert said, ‘I grant there ull [agree thereto] 
To he here more were little shill , 
‘Therefore to Arran pass will we, 
‘For I know right well the countreé ; 
Also the castle nght know I 
We shall come there so privily, 
That they shall have perceiving, 
Nor yet witting of our coming. 
And we shall near ambushed be 
Where we their outcome plain may see. 
So shall it on no manner fall 
But scathe them in some wise we shall ’ 
With that they armed them anon, 
And of the King their leave have ta’en, 
And went them forth straght on their way, 
Into Cantire soon come are they 
Thus rowing always by the land 
Till that the mght was near on hand ; 
To Arran then they went their way, 
Ane safely there arnved they 
And 1 a glen their galley drew, 
And soon they made it fast enough 
Their tackle, oars, and eke their steer [helm] 
They hide all on the same mancre, 
And held their way on through the mght, 
So that before the dawn of light 
They were ambushed the castle near, 
All armed upon their best manere ; 
And though they wet were, and weary, 
And through long fasting all hungry, 
“They thought to hold them all privy 
Till that they well their point might see, 
Sir jou of Hastings at that tide, 
With many knights of mickle pride, 
And squires, and also yeomanry, 
In truth a goodly company, 
Was in the castle of Brathwike. 
And ofttimes, when it would him tide [please], 


° 


He wenta pene with his men, 

And so the land abandoned then, 
None durst refuse to do his will. 

And he was in the castle still 

The time that James, lord of Douglas, 
As I have told, ambushed was." 


A convoy, with the victaile and clothing, 
coming in three boats, is captured by Douglas 
and his men. Some are slain, and the rest 
raise a cry of terror. 


“When they that in the castle were 
Did hear the folks so cry and roar, 
They issued forth then to the fight ; 
But when the Douglas saw that sight, 
His men to him he ‘gan to rally, 
And forth to meet them he did sally. 
And when they of the castle saw 
Him commg on them without awe, 
And how they fled without debate, 
And so were followed to the gate 
And smitten down, as they in passed ; 
The gate they straightway barred fast, 
That they might come at them no more. 
Therefore they left them each one there, 
And turned to the sea again, 
Where lay the men that they had slain. 
And when they that were in the boats 
Saw how they came, and how they smote 
So grievously their company, 
In haste they put themselves to sea, 
And rowed away with all their might. 
But soon the wind, as in despite, 
Against them made the breakers rise, 
That they could wield | master] the sea no wise; 
And as they durst not come to land 
They tossed about, a helpless band 
That of the three boats sunk were two. 
When Douglas saw that it was so, 
He seized the arms, the clothes, the food, 
The wine, and everything of good 
That he found there, and went his way, 
Right glad and joyful of his prey.” 


Our next story must be in plain prose. It 
is one of the best-known stories of King 
Robert Bruce. Tidings came to him in 
Rauchrin of the execution of his brotRer by 
Kinz Edward, and of skirmishes in which 
his followers were defeated, till he was quite 
in despair. One morning he lay upon his 
bed, sick at heart, and deliberating within 
himself whether any good purpose was to be 
served by his making further attempts on 
behalf of his country. Would it not be 
better to betake himself to the Holy Land, 
and fight against unbelievers ? For then he 
might also make his peace with the Church, 
which had been broken by the murder of 
Comyn. But then, on the other hand, the 
inner voice of conscience told him that what- 
ever the popular religion of the time might 
think, 1t was a plainer duty which lay before 
him to fight to the death for the restoration 
of the freedom of the country that he loved 
so dearly than to slink away to a land far 
off. Here indeed he might fail, but it 
would be cowardly, yea wicked, to leave his 
country deserted because the achievement of 
her liberty was the harder task. 
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Thus he ruminated ; and as he did so, he 
looked up to the roof of his chamber, and 
saw a sight which engrossed his attention. A 
spider, hanging at the end of a long thread 
of its own spinning, was endeavouring, as its 
custom is, to swing itself from one beam to 
another, for the purpose of fixing the line 
on which to stretch its web. Six times, as 
Bruce counted, it failed. He bethought 
himself that he had fought six unsuccessful 
battles against the English, and waited for 
the omen of the seventh attempt. By that 
he would be guided, and he locked on with 
eagerness. The attempt was renewed. The 
spider gathered all the force it could muster, 
and swung itself again. It was successful ! 

The reader who shall visit Westminster 
Abbey will see the incident depicted on one 
of the stained glass windows of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel,—a memorial of one who 
was descended from the brave Bruce, and 
whose last years were spent in a manner 
worthy of her ancestor’s name, in working 
bravely and zealously on behalf of the poor 
of Westminster,— Lady Augusta Stanley. 


BRIGHTER Days BEGIN. 


King Robert accepted the omen, and went 
forth from Rauchrin island full of courage 
and joyous hope. First he crossed to Arran. 
Inquiring if there were any strong men 
there, a woman answered that a strong body 
of men had lately come thither and slain the 
English warden, and that they were dwelling 
at “a stalwart place” hard by. 


**¢ Dame,’ said the King, ‘ would thou me wiss 

To that place where their dwelling 1s , 

I shall reward thee but lesing [without lying], 
For they are all of my dwelling , 

And I right gladly would them see, 

And so, trow I, they would see me.’ 
‘Yes,’ said she, ‘Sir, 1 will bhithhe 

Go with you and your company, 

Till that I show you their repanr.’ 

‘ That is enough, my sister fair. 

Now go we forward, said the King. 
Then went they forth without letting [hindrance], 
Following her as she them led ; 

Till at the last she showed a shed 

To the King, in a woody glen, 

And said, ‘Sir, here I saw the men 
That ye speir [ask] after make lodging ; 
a id I, 1s their repairing.’ 

The King then blew his horn on high, 
And made the men that were him by 
Hold themselves still and all privie, 

And soon again his horn blew he. 

Then James of Douglas heard him blow, 
And in a moment ‘gan him know, 

And sad, ‘ Of truth, yon 1s the King ; 

I know long time since his blowing. 

A second time King Robert blew, 

And then Sir Robert Boyd it knew, 
And said, ‘Yon is the King, no dread, 
Go we forth to him with all speed.’ 

So to the King they all did hie, 
And knelt to him all courteously ; 


ae oe 


And blithely welcomed they the King, 
Who joyful was of their meeting. 
He kissed them, and kindly oes 
Lata re soi all “s alent ared. 

ey told but [without] leaving everything, 
Then praised they God for this macong 


King Robert’s next step was to cross to 
the mainland of Scotland. He knew that 
he would be near his birthplace, and there- 
fore likely to find friends there. He sent 
a trusted servant over first to reconnoitre ; 
and if he saw good hope of support, he was 
to lhght a beacon fire. The messenger saw 
no such hope, for the English seemed strong ; 
but, by accident, some one unknown to him 
happened to light a fire, which Bruce took 
for his sign, and crossed. When he found 
out the mistake, however, he resolved to 
stand his ground. 

Little by little men gathered to him; he 
won many successes, and many of his fol- 
lowers did biave deeds of arms. Stull, as 
we have already seen, so long as Edward I. 
lived, Bruce could only carry on desultory 
warfare and harass the enemy. He could 
not set up a court. But the English were 
afraid to venture into the open country, as 
they had formerly done. They lay still in 
their garrisons and waited for fresh help 
from the King of England. 


DOUGLAS'S LARDER. 


One ghastly story of those days we must 
chronicle. Douglas—the same whom we 
have seen with King Robert at Rauchryne— 
found to his disgust the English in possession 
of his castle, which they had stored with 
corn and wine and cattle to help the English 
army when it came. He fell upon it sud- 
denly, on Palm Sunday, whilst the garrison 
were at church, slew or imprisoned the 
soldiers within the church, and then, as he 
knew he would not be able to hold it against 
the forces which would be sent against him, 
he resolved to render it uninhabitable and 
the provisions useless. He was, moreover, 
infunated by the murder of a favourite 
servant. So he caused all the barrels of 
meal and wheat and malt, and all the hogs- 
heads of wine and ale, to be staved in, and 
the contents to be mingled together in a 
great heap. With this he mingled the flesh 
of the cattle which he had slain ; and then, 
horrible to tell, he slew his prisoners, and 
flung their dead bodies into the hideous 
heap, the name of which has come down in 
history as Douglas's Larder. Then he flung 
dead horses into the well to poison the water, 
set fire to the castle, and went away. 

But let us leave King Robert for a while 
with his brave though too often cruel heroes, 
and cast a look on the English Court under 
its new monarch. 
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KING EDWARD II. ; FRJVOLITY TAKES THE 
PLACE OF FIERCENESS. 


The weak and dissolute youth who had 
succeeded Edward I. seemed to think that 
he should not be really king unless he con- 
temned and counteracted his dead father’s 
will. Having received at Roxburgh the 
fealty of such of the Scots as were disaffected 
to Bruce, he returned to Carlisle and thence 
to London. Hither he recalled Gaveston. 
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formidable union of nobles and prelates had 
been formed, that Edward was obliged to 
send Gaveston out of England, and he there- 
fore made him lieutenant of Ireland. 

The news came that Robert Bruce had 
overcome his enemies in Western Scotland ; 
but as these victories were at a distance from 
the English border, no uneasiness was felt at 
the English court. Moreover, although in 
the early part of 1308 Edward had married 
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A BATTLE WITH THE ARCHERS, 


» @ companion in vice, whom his father had 
banished. He talked much of what he 1n- 
tended to do in Scotland, and issued orders 
of preparation for carrying on the war ;* 
but other concerns were put aside for 
idle and base pleasures with the favourite, 
whose aa pea! and insolence still further 
embittered the hatred of the English nobility 
towards him. At midsummer 1308, such a 


* £E.g., there was one order for ‘‘ three thousand 
salmon to be barrelled ” for provisions. 
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always of English power, was inclined to 
favour Scottish independence; and as the 
Pope was now his absolute tool, Philip used 
him also to favour Bruce. The two com- 
bined to persuade Edward to make a truce 
with Robert to last from the beginning of 
1309 till All Saints’ Day in that year. The 
respite from danger which this seemed to 
offer induced the wretched King to recall 
Gaveston from Ireland, and the two com- 
panions in evil met at Chester in June of 
that year. Perhaps the fury in England at 
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such shamelessness induced the Scots to | fighting against an apa king. Entering 


break the truce. At any rate they did so 
iy preparations were renewed in England 
or fighting. . . 

The campaign opened with evil auguries 
for the English King. The nobility were 
angry and shocked at the abuses and crimes 
‘of the King and Gaveston ; and when Par- 
liament met in the beginning of 1310, they 
were able to carry a measure empowering 
twenty-one persons, prelates, earls, and 
barons, to ordain, 1.e., set in order, every 
reformation which they saw necessary in the 
royal household. 

The Scots were now active and confident. 
The first English measure was the sending a 
fleet to the relief of Perth, which Bruce was 
besieging; and the maritimetowns of England 
were requested to fit out ships, each accord- 
ing to its ability, amounting in all to forty, 
for transporting a body of troops from 
Ireland, who were coming to the King’s 
aid, In the beginning of August Edward 
came to Northampton, whence he issued 
summonses to his military tenants to be at 
Berwick, with the service that each owed 
him, on the day of the Virgin’s nativity 
(Sept. 8th). 

In September he entered Scotland, and on 
the 2oth was at Roxburgh. He had left a 
disaffected country behind him, some of the 
greatest of his barons having refused to 
follow him so long as Gaveston was in his 
company. He led his army as far as the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde, destroying and 
ravaging the lands of the Scots, while they, 
without hazarding a general engagement, 
made sudden and fierce attacks from their 
woods, caves, and morasses. 

In one of these attacks three hundred 
English and Welshmen were cut off. Scar- 
city of provisions and severity of weather 
forced Edward in the beginning of November 
to retire to Berwick, where he spent the 
remainder of the season in the company of 
the Queen and nobles. In Scotland the 
dearth was so terrible that many were obliged 
to feed on the flesh of horses and other 
carrion. 

From Berwick Edward sent Gaveston as 
Commander-in-Chief into Scotland, in order 
that he might have the opportunity of win- 
ning military glory. He is said to have 
acquitted himself with courage and ability, 
for he Icd his army across the Firth of Forth, 
and endeavoured to bring the Scots to a 
battle. They, however, eluded him by re- 
tiring into mountains and behind morasses. 

The English Parliament, however, refused 
any compromise. The Ordainers ordered 
Gaveston into perpetual exile; the Parlia- 
ment ratified this, and the favourite passed 
over into Flanders. 

Bruce saw the advantage he possessed in 


‘England by the Solway 


irth, he ravaged the 
parts adjacent; then returning, he captured 
the strong fortress of Dumbarton, and early 
in 1312 he took Perth, executing all Scotsmen 
who had opposed him, but treating the 
English with consideration. 

And in the face of all this, the miserable 
King could not conquer his infatuation for 
Gaveston, brought him back from Flanders, 
reversed all the proceedings against him, and 
took him in his company to Newcastle, on 
his way to Scotland. But the barons hada 
leader in the Earl of Lancaster, the King’s 
cousin, who was not only very able and 
courageous, but the richest man in the country. 
They declared at once that they would enforce 
the Ordinances by arms, Edward, accord- 
ing to the Monk of Malmesbury, secretly 
went to Bruce to beg for an asylum for 
Gaveston, until the storm was blown over, 
offering to confirm the Scottish crown to 
him. But Bruce replied that he could have 
no confidence in the promises of a man who 
had violated his solemn oath to his own 
liceges. There was no help here, then. 
Gaveston fled to Tynemouth, thence to 
Scarborough. In the castle there he was 
besicged ; was presently captured; and on 
Blacklow Hill, near Kenilworth, he was put 
to death as a traitor, July Ist, 1312. 

In August, Bruce, having taken and de- 
stroyed many other castles, entered England 
again, burnt Hexham and a great part of the 
city of Durham. Next year, while the inha- 
bitants of Roxburgh were holding festival on 
Shrove Tuesday, Sir James Douglas took 
Roxburgh ; but a greater achievement was 
won by Randolph, the King’s nephew, who, 
on the 14th of March, took Edinburgh Castle. 
He, with thirty men, clambered up the face 
of the tremendous rock on which the fortress 
is built 1n the thick darkness of night, planted 
a ladder against the wall, and threw himself 
into It. 

In the midst of all this, the English King 
and Queen went to France for six weeks. 
They were not happy together, and seemed 
to have gone there to endeavour to come, by 
Philip’s help, to a better understanding. 
Bruce was not idje. He had given a pledge 
to the French King not to invade England, 
and kept it, but he reduced the Isle of Man 
to submission, and placed it under the 
government of his nephew Randolph. He 
also spent much time in training his men to 
fight on foot, which proved of the greatest 
use to him in his great battle next year. 

On King Edward’s return, he immediately 
called on the Parliament for money for the 
Scottish war. It was granted, Parliament 
showing itself willing to befriend him now 
that Gaveston was out of the way. But 
when he set out on the march, the Earl of 
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Lancaster still refused to accompany him, as 
did some other influepsial lords, in conse- 


abr a of his refusal to ratify some other 
rdinances. 


THE SIEGE OF STIRLING CASTLE ; 
A BATTLE IMMINENT. 


Edward Bruce, King Robert’s brother, 
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that he would deliver the castle up to the 
Scottish King by a given day, if the English 
King should prove himself unable to relieve 
him. The relief of this castle was the object 
on which King Edward was now bent. 
Robert Bruce, animated by his past suc- 
cesses, and confident in the valour of his 
troops, resolved to risk a battle. He was 
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emulous of the glory of Douglas and 
Randolph, had laid siege to Stirling Castle, 
but it was a fortress of extraordinary strength, 
and the English governor, Sir Philip Mow- 
bray, was able to hold out against him ; but 
as the siege continued, Mowbray promised 
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wise as well as bold, and used every precau- 
tion where so much was at stake. He knew 
that his army was far inferior to the English 
of numbers, and especially in 
cavalry. And he knew also that the ground 
in front of Stirling was most commodious 








for himself, considering these circumstances. 
Here, then, he determined to await the 
English army. 

About the 18th of June, 1314, King 
Edward set out with an army of about 
100,000 men, 40,000 of them, according to 
Barbour, were horse, and of these, 3,000 “in 
complete plate and mayl,” who were to be 
placed in front of the battle. There were 
§2,000 archers. Such an army had never 
marched out of England before. They were 
divided into ten bodies of 10,000 each. 
“The whole country round shone with arms 
and ensigns.” The Earls of Gloucester and 
Hereford led the van. As the army could 
draw no supplies from a country not only 
desolated by war but purposely stripped of 
everything which might help the invaders, 
multitudes of carriages moved with the 
army,* conveying not only provisions and 
baggage, but also articles of luxury and 
splendour, which soon afforded a rich spoil 
to the conquerors. 


THE SITE OF THE BATTLE. 


The village of Bannockburn lies about 
three miles south-east of Stirling. The 
writer of these lines visited it just ten years 
ago. The Bannock flows through the middle 
of the village, its waters but little tainted 
with the forges of the nailers. Low hills hie 
on the north, here and there covered with 
woods, and on the south, on the other side of 
the carse (valley), you see a bold barner of 
downs. This was the spot which King 
Robert chose on which to stand his ground. 
His rendezvous was the Torwood, on the 
high road between Falkirk and Stirling, 
whither, on Saturday, June 22nd, 30.000 men 
had assembled. These he led to Bannock- 
burn on the evening of that day. For he 
knew that the English, to reach the castle, 
must either come here, or through a morass. 

But let the minstrel chronicler, Barbour, 
take up the tale awhile. He had probably 
his information from old men who had been 
eye-witnesses of the battle. 


‘¢ The worthy king when he has seen 
His host assemble all bedene (as bidden], 
And saw them wilful [full of good will] to fulfil 
His pleasure, with good heart and will; 
And to maintain well their franchise, 
He was rejoiced many wise. 
Then straightway called his council he, 
And spoke them thus: ‘Lords, now ye see 
That Enghshmen with mickle might 
Have all prepared them for the fight, 
For they yon castle would rescue. 
Therefore ‘tis good we settle now 
How we may let [hinder] them of this aim, 





__* Malmesbury says, ‘‘The multitude of carriages, 
if extended in a line, would have occupied sixty 


leagues.” 
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Now let us their way close to them, 
That they pass not with our consent; 
We have with us, them to prevent, 

E’en thirty thousand men and more; 
Now make we straight battal ons four, 
And place ourselves i such manere, 
That when our friends have comen here, 
We to the New Park* hold our way, 
For that gait certes pass must they. 

But 1f they will belowt us go, 

And on the marshes passing so, 

We shall be at advantage there, 

And judge we it mght speedful [prosperous] war 
To go on foot unto this fight, 

Clothed all as one in armour hight ; 

We nisk us 1f on horse we fight, 

Since all our foes are men of might, 
And better horsed are they than we, 
And we shall in great perl be 

And if we fight on foot, perfay [in faith], 
Advantage we shall have, I say, 

For in the Park, among the trees, 

The horsemen cumbered be always. 
The ditches, too, that are there down 
Shall put them im confusion,’ 

They all consented to that saw [saying], 
And so within a little thraw [short time] 
Their four battalions ordered they ” 


He forthwith proceeded to arrange his 
order of battle. Randolph was appointed 
commander of the van, Edward Bruce of the 
right wing, Sir James Douglas of the left. 
In the rear of the left was the King, ready 
to direct the whole, and to supply assistance 
where it should be needed. { Each man 
was clothed in a light armour, which a 
sword could not easily penetrate. Each had 
an axe at his side, and a lance in his hand. 
On their right flowed the Burn, and in front 
of them was a formidable marsh, most 
difficult for heavy-armed horsemen to tra- 
verse. There was one dry spot of firm 
ground in the midst of it, and here Bruce 
had caused pits to be dug, covered over 
with branches of trees and grass. 

The minstrel’s graphic touch shows us in 
a moment the character of these “ pits.” 


“ In the plain field, then, by the way 
Where it behoved that pass must they 
The I-nghishmen, if that they would 
Through New Park to the castle hold, 
He caused that many pots be made, 
A man's knee deep, a foot round braid [broad], 
So close that they might hkened be 
To honey-comb that’s made by bee.” 


These pits, or “pots,” as the poet calls 
them, had sharp stakes inserted in them, and 





* This was the name which the site of this battle 

then bore 
Along the lowest part of the carse or valley. 

} His position was displayed to the whole host by 
his ‘‘standard pole,” z.¢,, a strong pole, sometimes 
fixed upon wheels, in the present case upon a t 
stone, and on the top of it was a framed banner. Thus, 
In case of difficulty, every one knew where he was. 
The stone, called the Bore Stone, ig still in its place 
on the field. Tourists having begun to break it up, 
the owner of the land has protected it with a grating. 
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were, of course, certain.to throw down and | which Bruce had spoken, was all but im- 


damage horses that trod. in them. 

Next, King Robert detached his nephew 
Randolph to watch the lower road, through 
the carse. The event proved afterwards 
how wise was this precaution. Then, finally, 
he disposed of his gillies, or camp-followers. 
He sent them with all the carriages, baggage, 
and provisions, over a hill in the rear, which 
to this day is called Gilhes Hull. 
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passable, but that by artificial means they 
mizht make it otherwise. So they filled 
up the pools in the morass, and threw bridges 
across the streams. Eight hundred picked 
men, fully armed and mounted, “ yearning to 
do chivalry,” as Barbour expresses it, were 
put under the command of Lord Clifford, 
with instructions to avoid the New Park, 
and to pass under St. Ninian’s church on the 
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CoMBAT OF THER INFANTRY. 


The morning of Sunday the 23rd was | 


spent in fasting, in prayers, and confession. 
In the evening the van of the English came 
in sight, and two good auguries had been 
seen ere set of sun. 

The first was this: The “ vaward,” or ad- 
vanced guard of the English, under Clifford 
and Hereford, after an examination of the 
ground, formed a plan, which, if it had been 
successful, might have changed the whole 
fate of the kingdom. They saw that the 
ground through the carse, the “below” of 


east side. The attempt was so far successful 
that Clifford had reached the low ground 
beyond the church before he was observed, 
although Randolph had been told off to 
watch this side. ‘ Nephew,” said Bruce, 
when he saw it, “a rose of your chaplet has 
fallen.” 

With 500 spearmen Randolph hurried to 
intercept Clifford and his party; and the 
action that ensued was a rehearsal, on a 
small scale, of the event of the morrow. The 
compact infantry, with their axes and daggers, 
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were set upon by the mail-clad horsemen. 
T threw themselves into a square, and 
received the furious onslaught, and were not 
broken. Again and again the fierce cavalry 
rushed on the devoted square to crush it, 
hurling missiles among them. The pro- 
truding spears of the footmen were a match 
for the lances, and ever as a horse fell, axe 
and dagger did the rest. 

Douglas saw Randolph thus beset, and 
besought leave to go to his assistance. “No,” 
said King Robert, “you shall not stir one 
foot. I will not break my order for him.” 
But as Douglas pressed, Bruce, evidently 
anxious for his nephew and favourité general, 
gave his assent. ‘‘Go,” he said, “but speed 
thee soon back.” As Douglas drew near, he 
saw that Randolph was gaining the advan- 
tage, and that the English were giving way. 
With true generosity towards one who was 
regarded as his rival, he reined in his men, 
that he might not diminish the praise which 
he saw that Randolph would win. His hopes 
were fulfilled, the enemy fled headlong, and 
found their way into the English encamp- 
ment. Barbour tells—wonderful if true—that 
on the side of the Scots there was but one 
man killed. 

The other event of that evening was this : 
By some misunderstanding, as it would scem, 
the English van pressed onwards without 
observing that the rest of the army was not 
following. Bruce, expecting a gencral at- 
tack, made ready. He was himself mounted 
on a “little palfrey,” his weapon an axe ; on 
his helmet he had a purple bonnet, and on 
that a crown. Sir Henry de Bohun, a brave 
knight, Hereford’s cousin, recognized the 
King by this crown, and rushed at him. 
Bruce, judging that flight back into his lines 
might sueourace his men, and confident in 
his own strength, awaited his antagonist. 
As the two men spurred to the encounter, 
Bohun missed the King, who stood up in his 
stirrups as he passed, and dealt his antagonist 
such a blow with his axe that the knight’s 
head was cleft in twain, and he dropped to 
the earth adead man. The Scots, as they 
witnessed the deed, set up a shout of triumph, 
whilst the English fled back in dismay. 


THE BATTLE. 

Sunday morning, June 24th, 1312, has 
dawned. The Scottish army, all on foot, 
except 500 men, of whom we shall hear pre- 
sently, an by hearing mass, and vowing 
that if they could not conquer they would 
die as martyrs to their country’s freedom. 

Meanwhile the English army had come 
within reach. They had all caught sight of 
their enemy late on Midsummer eve. They 
knew nothing of the Scottish sition, 
and for fear of an attack in the night, were 
obliged to remain sleepless under arms. 





This was hard work after the toilsome march 
from Berwick. Next day the English com- 
manders counselled a day’s rest; it was a 
high festival, St. John the Baptist’s Day, and 
the men would be the better for some re- 
freshment. The King, however, hearkened to 
the young and more favoured, and resolved 
on giving battle. 

As the two armies stood confronting one 
another in battle array, a bareheaded priest 
passed along the Scottish lines, holding aloft 
a crucifix, and on the moment every knee 
was bowed in adoration. King Edward 
beholding the sight afar off, cried out in 
exultation, “Yonder folk kneel to ask 
mercy.” “They ask mercy, indeed, sire, 
but not of you. For their sins they cry to 
God ; but these men will win or die ; neither 
will they flee for fear of death.” 

The catastrophe is soon told, for, indeed, 
the narrative is very simple and easy to 
follow. The Enghsh archers, who so often 
determined the victory on the side of their 
countrymen, advanced to the front and 
opened the battle. But Bruce, wary as well 
as bold, had prepared for this. The 500 
horsemen, under the Marshal, Sir Robert 
Keith, suddenly rushed at them in flank, and 
so slew or dispersed them that from that 
moment none of them attempted to draw a 
bow. They fell back among the squadron 
of horsemen, who 1n vain attempted, even 
with blows, to rally them. The treacherous 
pits were at the foot of the long slope down 
which the English rushed to reach the Scots, 
who were drawn up on the other side. The 
Earl of Gloucester, attacked by Douglas, 
and irritated to see his men wavering, rushed 
into the thickest of the fight, and was beaten 
down from his horse. He had 500 knights 
around him, whom William Malmesbury 
curses * for not rescuing him. “ Twenty,” he 
says, “might have done it.” No doubt; 
but probably it was their great number 
which made them so helpless. Pellmell 
they went down at the “honey-combed” pits, 
horse over man in terrible rout, “ banners 
and pennons torn and befouled,” and all 
amidst a hideous noise, aS an eye-witness 
declares, of “blows and snapping lances, 
and battle cries and groans, and the screams 
of wounded horses.” t 

To the nght rear of the Scots, as we have 
already mentioned, the camp-followers were 
drawn up behind a hill. As Bruce’s eagle 
eye saw the English terror-stricken at their 
first failure, he caused these gillies to march 
in battle array along the crest of their hill, 
with bits of linen tied to poles to look like 
banners. The English soldiers opposite to 
them took them for reinforcements, and the 
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* ** Confundat eos Dominus.” 
+ * Chronicle of Lanercost.” 
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sight completed the demoralization of the 
English ranks. - 

In this horrible moment of confusion and 
terror, the claymores of the Highlanders were 
seen flashing inthe air as they rushed furiously, 
like the Greeks at Marathon, against the 
great, now unwieldy host. 

King Edward turned his horse and fled, 
and the sight of this was the signal for the 
universal rout and dissipation of the English 
host. Hundreds had never drawn a sword 
nor struck a blow. Numbers were drowned 
in the Bannockburn* and 1n the Forth ; num- 
bers, too, were slain and made prisoners ; and 
there would have been many more, but that 
the Scots, instead of pursuing, fell to plunder- 
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King of Scots. Edward, therefore, accom- 
panied by a strong body of horse, turned 
his face towards Berwick. Douglas pursued 
after him, but with such a small body of men 
that he could only harass him and seize those 
who fell off from his company. The King, 
however, found himself hospitably received 
in the Castle of Dunbar, whose lord was still 
on the side of Edward, though in the year 
following he went over to the side of Bruce, 
and thereby forfeited his English fiefs, 
which were given to Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland. The Ea:l of Dunbar sent the King 
to Bamlough Castle; and on the third day 
after the battle he reached Berwick. Thence 
he issued a proclamation, setting forth that 
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ing the baggage and stores of their enemies. 
Only two Scottish knights are said to have 
been slain, William Viport and Walter Ross. 
Of the English, 30,000 are said to have 
perished. 


FLIGHT OF KING EDWARD. 


When Edward fled from the ficld he made 
his way first to Stirling Castle, the fortress 
which he had come to relieve. But the go- 
vernor refusedto give him entrance He had 
pmisess he said, that if he were not relieved 

y a certain day he would surrender to the 





* Barbour says that the channel of the Bannock 
was so choked up with the bodies of men and horses 
that men could go over dryshod. 


he had lost his privy seal, and warning his 
subjects not to regard any order that should 
appear under it. Soon afterwards he retired 
to York, where he resided for several months, 
miserable enough. Lancaster and other 
haughty barons visited him here, not to con- 
sole him, but to exact advantage of his abject 
condition. ‘The rest of his miserable reign 
shall trouble us no more. 


BRUCE’S NOBLENESS IN TRIUMPH. 


The Scottish king showed great moderation 
in his success. He treated his prisoners 
with humanity, and had the slain decently 
buried. King Edward’s brother-in-law he 
released without ransom, and by him he sent 
back the lost privy seal. 
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The war dragged on for years, but always 
with one result, namely, that the Scots retained 
the advantage they had won. 


RESULTS OF THE BATTLE. 


It only remains for us to sum up the results 
in a few words. Bannockburn, let it be re- 
membered, is at the northern point of what 
had been the Roman dominion. It was also 
the boundary between the Celtic Highlands 
and the Lowlands, which, as we have already 
seen, were really as much inhabited by a 
Saxon population as England itself. Here, 
then, on this Midsummerday 1 314, the Saxons 
of the Lowlands fought beside the Celtic 
people whose name they had taken, and to 
whose kingdom they had elected to belong. 
They had thusunmistakably declared that they 
chose to share the poverty of the half-civilized 
Celts, with their independence to boot, rather 
than become members of the wealthy and 
prospcruus southern kingdom from which 
they had come, and from which they had 
been severed. This was one result. 

Another was the proof of the great principle 
which Wallace had laid down, that footmen, 
well managed, were able to prevail over 
mounted men-at-arms, hitherto deemed 1n- 
vincible. A few years before the Flemings 
had won their inclependence at the battle of 
Courtrai, and the following year (November 
15th, 1315) the Swiss overthrew their oppres- 
sors at Morgarten. A few men, bound together 
by the love of their native soil, were stronger 
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than a great mass of feudal retainers fighting 
merely at the bidding of their lords. 

And in conclusion, there is this fact to be 
remembered, that Bruce was by descent a 
Norman peer. But he had thrown in his lot 
with the people whose home had become his 
own, and we therefore, without scruple, call 
him a Scot He would desire no prouder 
name. He ruled his people justly, wisely, 
and bravely until his death, June 7th, 1329. 
His brave companion, Douglds, had his heart 
enclosed 1n a silver case, and started with it 
to Spain, where the Saracens were oppressing 
the Christian kingdom. Here he was slain, 
bravely fighting for the King of Castile. The 
heart was found under his corpse, showing 
that his list act was to defend it. It was 
brought back to Scotland, and buried under 
the high altar of Melrose Abbey. King 
Robert’s body was buried in the church of 
Dunfermline, and a marble stone was laid 
uponit. Unhappily the church in the course 
of years became ruinous, and the stone was 
broken to pieces. But 1n the lifetime of Sir 
Walter Scott, when the church was being 
repaired, the fragments of the broken stone 
were discovered, and buried beneath it was 
the skeleton of the King. With the tears of 
hundreds who flocked thither, and with all 
imaginable respect and veneration, they once 
more laid to rest the 1estorer of the Scottish 
monarchy and nation. a 
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THE PENNY POST: 


THE STORY OF A GREAT REFORM. 


** very morning, true as the clock, 
Somebody hears the postman 5 knock ” 


Modern Ballad. 


“Sir Rowland Hill will always be remembered with gratitude, not only in this country but throughout the world.”— 


Postmaster-Generals Report, 1880 


The Old Posts and Posting—Ancient Carriers—Historical Sketch of the penny Post of London—The Postboy considered~ 


Dangers of ‘* Riders ”—The Cross-Post instituted—Ralph Allen--Mr 


Bath— Rowland Hull 


almer and Mail Coaches—J'he Old Maal tc 


His Investigations, His Pamphlet upon Postal Reform—Up-hill Work—Suggestions fot 


Reform —Reception of Mr. Hill's Scheme -Parhamentary Opposition—Efforts in Hill's favour—Evidence on behalt 
of the Scheme produced- Results of the Commuittee’s Enquiry— The Postal Reform Bill Passed—Guarded Proceedings 


—The Grand 


esult—Sir Rowland Hill—Post Office Work—Some Curious Facts—~The Parcel Post~—Conclusion. 





THE OLD Postrinc DAYS. 


Wa N these days of rapid transmission of 
thought, by letter. telegraph, and 

fame telephone, it is difficult to conceive 
the state of postal communication five-and- 
forty years ago; much less can we Imagine 
the time when an important letter—even a 
State despatch—was more than three days 
and three nights on the way up “from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Croydon to the 
Secretary of State at Waltham Cross”! We 
who write to the Zimes if the postman is late; 
or if the service is not, when we expect it 
might be, arranged, can hardly bring our 
minds to grasp the fact that a coach and six 
horses, aided by the state, was obliged to 
relinquish the carriage of the mails between 





Edinburgh and Glasgow and back (about 
eighty miles) in the specified time of s¢x days, 
because the contractors found the work too 
arduous!* One hundred years ago, or there- 
abouts, the first mail coach appeared in 
Edinburgh. 

Of the history of the Post, and of its more 
modern development, the Post Office, we 
need not say much; but a few interesting 
facts concerning the progress of this mode of 
communication will be doubtless acceptable. 
In days of old, posts, or relays of men, were 
placed at certain intervals, and carried letters 
or despatches from one station to the other. 
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In remote antiquity, birds and dogs were em- 
ployed to carry messages ; and it is related 
that Cyrus the Persian instituted communi- 
cations in his expedition to Scythia, 500 years 
B.c. Amongst the Romans, Augustus was 
the first to establish relays ; and at the con- 
quest of Peru by Pizarro in 1532, relays of 
men were established from Cusco to Quito. 

The “posts” of ancient times, however, 
were never employed to forward private 
correspondence. The first real letter-post 
was established in the thirteenth century, 
between the Hanse towns. Camden mentions 
the “ Mastir of the Postes” as being in ex- 
istence in England in 1581 ; while previously 
and subsequently the “‘postes” were only the 
horse relays for carrying despatches. <A post 
for the carriage of letters between England and 
the Continent appears to have been arranged 
by certain merchants in the fifteenth century ; 
but in 1635, a certain Witherings “was au- 
thorized to run a post betwcen London and 
Edinburgh, to go thither and back again in 
six days.” Postal lines were laid down, and 
these horse-posts carried Ictters fo: the public, 
and the Government monopoly was esta- 
blished. Certain charges were made accord- 
ing to the distance the letter was carricd, 
varying from twopence for less than eighty 
miles, to sixpence in England, and eight- 
pence to a town jn Scotland. All the posts, 
except those for the Universities and for the 
Cinque Ports, were undcr the Government 
control in the time of Charles II. 

A “ Penny Post” was not a new idca when 
Mr. Rowland Hill proposed its adoption in 
England. We read, that “in 1685 a penny 
post was set up for the conveyance of letters 
and parcels between London and its suburbs.” 
This idea was a speculation by Robert 
Murray, and it succeeded so well that the 
Duke of York made a complaint that his 
rights as Receiver of Postal Revenues was 
being infringed by private speculation, and 
the scheme was swallowed up by the Crown. 
This was the germ of the “ London District” 
Post, afterwards known as the “ Twopenny” 
Post in our own days, A penny postal rate 
was established in Edinburgh, nearly a 
humdred years afterwards, by Williamson ; 
but here again the all-absorbing Government 
came in and took his scheme under their 
care. 


HISTORICAL RESUME OF THE LONDON 
&, PENNY POST. 


Yt appears from documentary evidence 
that the establishment of a letter post origi- 
nated in the brain of a private person about 
the end of Cromwell’s protectorate. This 
gentleman was named William Dockwra; 
and in 1683 the Penny Post was taken 
possession of by the Government, in con- 
sequence of the supposed interference of the 
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individual with the rights of the Postmaster- 
General. 

After the Revolution, however, a pension 
was granted to Mr. William Dockwra on 
account of his misfortunes, and for the in- 
vention of the Penny Post. He was after- 
wards nominated Comptroller of the Depart- 
ment. A doggerel rhyme was written by 
him, as was supposed; see “Poems on 
State Affairs” :— 


“}Iail mghty Dockwra, son of Art, 
With Flavia, Middleton, or Swart ! 
In the foremost rank of fame 
Thou shalt fix thy lasting name ; 
Nor new invention Fate thec hurt 
To be damned and beggar'd for't.” 


Subsequently to this, viz. in 1708, an attempt 
was made by Mr. Percy to institute a Half- 
penny Vost, in direct opposition to the 
Government monopoly. But the Crown 
proved too strong for him, and he was very 
soon suppressed. Mr. Dockwra afterwards 
got into farther trouble, and in consequence 
of mismanagement he was removed from the 
Post Office. Parcels were conveyed as late 
as 1765, when it was enacted that no packet 
eacecding four ounces in weight should be 
carried by the Penny Post unless it had 
passed, or was intended to pass, through the 
General Post. 

Originally the postage was paid in advance, 
and was so till 1794. The delivery of these 
letters “ was limited to the cities of London, 
Westminster, and the borough of Southwark, 
and the respective suburbs thereof.” But 
this limited mail did not suit the inhabitants 
around the city. They agreed voluntarily to 
pay an extra penny on receipt of their letters ; 
and this penny was for the benefit of the 
letter-carniers, in consideration of the in- 
creased distance they had to travel. Aftera 
time, however, the exigencies of the Depart- 
ment compelled it to absorb the extra fee in 
the revenue, and this was legalized in 1727. 

Queen Anne, 9 cap. 10, authorized a penny 
rate on all letters ‘* passing or repassing by 
the carriage called the Penny Post, esta- 
bdlished and settled within the cities of London 
and Westminster, and borough of South- 
wark, and parts adjacent, and to be received 
and delivered within ten English miles distant 
from the General Letter-office in London.” 

In 1794 this limit was overstepped, and an 
additional penny was again imposed on 
letters coming from beyond the circle to 
London and Westminster; pre-payment 
optional. But in 1805 a very important 
change was made, when an additional penny 
was put upon @// letters delivered by the 
penny post. In 1805, the postage tax be- 
yond the boundary was increased to three- 
alae and ee had to pay one penny. 

he limits of the twopenny post were ex- 
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tended in 1831 to a diseance of three miles 
from the General Post Office, and letters for 
the Foreign or General Posts were exempted 
from the twopenny rate if posted within the 
three mile radius. In 1833, the limits of the 
Threepenny Post were extended to a distance 
not exceeding twelve mies from the Post 
Office. Newspapers were permitted to go 
free in August 1836. The London District 
Post continued a separate establishment from 
what was termed the General Post till 1854. 

The various improvements in the postal 
affairs of the United Kingdom went on slowly. 
The Post was regarded as a fair aim by high- 
waymen, and in 1700 these robberies became 
so general on the Border, that the respective 
Parliaments of England and Scotland found 
it expedient to draw the line in a very de- 
termined manner, and they made Post Office 
robberies punishable with “death and confis- 
cation.” The Insh Post Office did not enter 
upon its duties till after the Scotch had 
learnt the value of correspondence. But so 
far back as the reign of the “ Martyr King,” 
“‘nackets” carried the letters between Milford 
and Waterford, and from Dublin to Chester. 

The sanctity of correspondence has long 
been recognized, and in Queen Anne’s reign 
it was enacted that no official should open a 
letter without special warrant. There have 
been cases in which the Post Office in late 
years has found it necessary to open and 
detain correspondence for political reasons ; 
but it is evident such a privilege should be 
very sparingly and cautiously exercised. 
Riding Post was the usual means of com- 
munication, and the postboy was quite a 
feature in domestic history. 


THE POSTBOY CONSIDERED. 


The postboy as an institution has passed 
away, and yet for more than a century these 
riding-boys had been familiar in literature to 
every one, and their tenacity of life, and the 
mysterious manner in which, presumably, 
they departed from it, were remarked by Mr. 
Samuel Weller, whose uncontradicted tes- 
timony to the similarity between the endu- 
Tance of donkeys and postboys must be 
accepted as historical. That these remarks 
are by no means irrelevant to the subject in 
hand will be seen when we examine Mr. 
Palmer’s scheme for the amelioration of the 
Posts, a reform leading up, like Ralph Akin’s, 
slowly but surely to the crowning triumph of 
the Penny Post in the United Kingdom. 

The postboy of the period had becn made 
the theme of poets and romances. He was 
the object of much attention, not only from 
the peaceful and industrious, but from the 
ill-disposed section of thecommunity. Cow- 
per’s lines give us a picture of the typical 
ostboy, but we fear the original was not 


altogether the interesting individual he ap- 
pears in the following extract :— 


‘* He comes the herald of a noisy world, 

we spattered boots, strapped waist and frozen 
ocks, 

News from all nations lumbering at his back, 
Truc to his charge the close packed load behind, 
Yet carcless what he brings—his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the nearest inn, 
And having dropped th’ expectant bag, pass on. 
He whistles as he goes, hght-hearted Wretch ! 
Cold and yet cheerful , messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some,— 
To him indifferent whether grief or joy.” 


These postboys rode as they pleased, and 
generally conducted themselves in a very 
independent manner. Their official rate of 
progression was fixed at five miles an hour 
—not a very tremendous pace to keep up on 
horseback. Their own lazy habits were also 
at times encouraged by the gentry, for we 
read that certain gentlemen “do give much 
money to the 11ders, whereby they be very sup- 
ject to get in liquor, which stops the males,” 
—whether the riders or their charge is not 
specified ; a pun was probably intended by 
the writer of the sentence. 

When the utter inefficiency of the service 
is taken into considcration, and the dangerous 
condition of the roads is regarded, the won- 
der 1s that more postboys were not “ missed.” 
Highway robbery was a profession, and many 
instances could be related of carriages being 
stopped, even in Hyde Paik in broad day- 
hight, and the occupants told to “ deliver.” 
To be upset in a mud-hole was no uncommon 
incident even for royalty in those “ good old 
days”; and if any reader wishes to satisfy 
himself respecting the state of our British 
highways in the time of the second George, 
he may turn to the pages of Arthur Young’s 
“Tour in the North of England,” wherein he 
will gain much curious information respecting 
the “vile cut-up lanes” and “execrable” roads 
so forcibly denounced by the traveller. “I 
would most seriously caution all travellers 
who may propose to travel this terrible 
country to avoid it as they would the devil,” 
is his scathing condemnation of the district 
between Wigan and Warrington. On such 
roads the postboys had to ride with the mails. 

These “‘ postboys” had, no doubt, many 
dangers to encounter ; and if the number of 
letters carricd were not large,—as will be seen 
by the following advertisement of the period 
they were not,—the thieves were more nume- 
ous than at present. This is the announce- 
ment issued exactly one hundred and three 
years ago (the italics are ours) :— 

“General Post Office, Feb. 22, 1779. 

“The Postboy carrying the mail which 
was despatched from this Office last Friday 
night, was robbed by two foot-pads, with 
crapes over their faces, on Saturday night, 
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at ten o'clock, at the bottom of Hack Lane, 
near Long Compton, between Eustone and 
Shipstone in Oxfordshire, of the whole Mai, 
containing the following bags.” 

Here follows a list of thirty-four towns, 
some of large size, such as_ Liverpool, 
Worcester, Manchester, as well as the 
Irish Matl, all borne by a small boy, who 
was robbed by “two small-sized men,” on 
a “dark, foggy night.” A reward of £200 
was offered for the apprehension of the 
men, over and above the usual reward paid 
for the capture of highwaymen. 

The above will give readers some idea of 
the amount of correspondence which was 
carried on 1n 1799, when one boy was sufficient 
to carry the letters for so many places, in the 
transmission ot which the locomotives and 
many carriages of many hres, with an army 
of sorters, are now enyaged upon, attended 
by a crowd of mail-carts and postmen for 
delivery of the correspondence of Liverpool 
alone. 


THE CROSS POST INSTITUTED. 


The system of Cross-posts in England was 
suggested to the Treasury by Ralph Allen in 
1719. He had been engaged in the postal 
service at Bath ; and the delays, whereby the 
letters had to be carried first to the metropolis 
and again sent down to thcir country destina- 
tion, appeared to him ridiculous. He pro- 
posed to farm a certain portion of the country, 
and to pay six thousand pounds per annum 
for the privilege. His contract included the 
roads between Exeter and Chester, and 
Bristol and Oxford, and all the towns lying 
between those places, and to deliver letters 
three times a week! This arrangement was 
shelved for a time, owing to Mr. Craggs 
having been so soe implicated in the 
South Sea Bubble with his colleagues. But 
when a new Postmaster-General was ap- 
pointed, the contract was ratified. 

For seven years the scheme worked well, 
and the contracts were renewed and added 
to ; thus when Mr. Allen died, he left a good 
fortune to his family, and a legacy to Pitt, 
Earl Chatham, as well as the results of his 
good work and honest reputation. The 
character of Squire Allworthy of Fielding is 
drawn from Ralph Allen, who was celebrated 
by Pope— 


“Let humble Allen with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame!” 


The results of Allen’s endeavours were very 
beneficial, and the Post Office prospered. 
Fifteen years later, in 1793, the great and 
important Mail Coach era was initiated by 
Mr. John Palmer, who ranks almost with 
Rowland Hill in the list of Post Office re- 
formers. 
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PALMER’S MAIL COACHES. 


Coaches were not absolutely new inventions 
in Palmer’s time. Before he made his pro- 
posal, certain “flying machines on_ steel 
springs” had beaten the fast Manchester 
stage, and Palmer fancied that the Govern- 
ment and private letters might be carried 
at an equally rapid rate. The private pas- 
senger coaches, he perceived, were really 
preferred by the population for the trans- 
mission of letters, and people did not hesitate 
to pay a considerable fee for the carnage, as 
a parcel, of the letters they feared to entrust 
to the unpunctual “postboy.” Even the 
highwayman then scorned the game of mail 
stealing as scarce worth the candle in his 
lanthorn; and the coaches carried the 
business correspondence of the community, 
while the revenue suffered 1n proportion. 

Palmer proposed to carry all the mails by 
coach, and to supply every such coach with 
a “guard,” who was really to be an armed 
man, capable of attack and defence. But 
Post Office opposition bore down upon the 
reformer. “Red tape” had already tied 
the hands of officials, and “ let 277 alone” was 
the motto of the Postmaster-General. One 
curious reason adduced against the improve- 
ment was that murder would be added to 
robbery! The argument used was that 
whereas the postboys were only robbed, 
being quite defenceless, the “ guards,” who 
resisted the highwaymen, would be killed ! 
It did not, apparently, occur to the Govern- 
ment to try to put down the highwaymen ; 
perhaps, like modern statesmen, they regarded 
“force as no remedy,” and acted on that 
ridiculous maxim. There was, however, a 
regular tariff for mnjunes, ranging from £4 
for the sight of one eye, to £14 for the loss 
of both pupils ; so, perhaps, such recognition 
of claims was thought sufficient. Another 
objection made to Palmer was that the 
Department “did not see why the mail 
should be the swiftest conveyance”! The 
clear-sighted lessee (for Palmer was the 
manager of Bath and Bristol theatres) sug- 
gested another improvement—viz., that when 
the mails were carned by coaches, all of 
them should leave London, at a specified 
hour, together. His plans were pronounced 
“impossible.” It was regarded as an “im- 
possibility ” to bring letters from “ London to 
Bath, or vice versdé, in sixteen or eighteen 
hours.” The run is now made in about two 
hours by the “ Iron Horse.” 

Pitt, however, did not agree with Mr. 
Hodgson, the objector, so the trial was 
made, and the essay was inaugurated in the 
London and Bristol coach in 1784, less than 
one hundred years ago. On the 8th of 
August the coach left London, and accom- 
plished the distance to Bath in fourteen 
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hours. The up journey,was done in sixteen. 


Mr. Palmer was appointed Comptroller- 
General, with a salary and a commission on 
profits ; and notwithstanding the late increase 
In postage, the letters began to multiply ex- 
The official rate of speed rose 


ceedingly. 





His per centage claim was ignored for many 
years, but at last he was voted £50,000 as 
compensation. _The mail coach system ra- 
pidly developed, and in 1836 it was quite a 
popular sight to see the coaches start,—a 
sight familiar, no doubt, to many who read 
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from six to ten miles an hour, and a mail- | these lines. On the average, twenty-seven 


coach medal was struck and dedicated to 
Mr. Palmer. But although the success of 
the scheme was patent, the Post Office 
people endeavoured to impe.le it. Palmer 
lost temper, became indiscreet, and was sus- 
pended, and dismissed with £3,000 a year. 


coaches left the Post Office, the passengers 
all in their places. The starting of the early 
coach 1s graphically described by Dickens in 
his ‘*Sketches by Boz” :—‘* The coach is 
out, the horses are in, and the guard and 
two or three porters are stowing the luggage 
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away, and running up the steps of the booking 


“office and down the steps of the booking’ 


office with breathless’ rapidig. The inside 
passengers are already in their dens, and the 
outsides, with the exception of yourself, are 
pacing up and down the pavement to keep 
themselves warm .. .. every member of the 

arty with a large stiff shawl over his chin, 
fooking exactly as if he were playing a set of 
Pan’s pipes. ‘Take ‘off the cloths, Bob,’ 
says the coachman, who now appears for 
the first time, in a rough blue great-coat, of 
which the buttons behind are so far apart 
that you can’t see both at the same time. 
‘Now, gen’l’men,’ says the guard, with the 
waybill in his hand; ‘five minutes behind 
time already.’ Up jumps the passengers. 
.-.. ‘All right!’ sings out the guard at 
last, jumping up as the coach starts, and 
blowing his horn. ‘ Let ’em go, Harry; give 
’em their heads,’ cries the coachman, and off 
we start.” 

In 1836 a new era of Post Office manage- 
ment was inaugurated ; the stamp duty on 
newspapers was reduced to one penny, and 
the work increased. At that time there were 
fifty-four four-horse mails in England, besides 
those in Scotland and Ireland, and nearly as 
many pair-horse coaches. Before this period 
Mr. Macadam had so greatly improved the 
roads that coaching was pleasant and rapid, 
and the position of coachman was one of 
great responsibility and importance--to the 
driver himself in no less degree than to his 
passengers, The guard, also clad in the 
royal livery, was by no means a vulgar 
fraction in the sum total, and waxed very 
rere and even overbearing at times, 

ut honest and trustworthy to a very high 
degree, and the onerous duties imposed upon 
him he performed with a punctuality and 
accuracy beyond all praise, in all weathers, 
“over hill, over dale, through flood,” amid 
storm and tempest bravely doing his duty. 
The records of the mail-carrying of those 
days are fascinating reading ; the adventures 
and escapes, and romantic incidents of the 
old coaching days and the mail service 
would fill volumes. The annual procession, 
on the King’s birthday, of all the coaches 
was a fine sight, and one not likely to be 
forgotten by any young man who witnessed 
it. Horses, harness, coaches, were all turned 
out in admirable style. The year 1837 came 
in while the Post Office was under conside- 
ration, and the great practical reformer was 
at the door ! 


Mr. ROWLAND HILL. 


About twelve years after the institution of 
mail coaches there was born at Kidder- 
minster, on the 3rd of December, 1795, 2 
boy, who was christened Rowland by his 
parents, the Hills. Mr. Hill was a school- 


master, and young Rowland—one of a family 
of se 9p Pek delicate, but was very 
studious. He displayed a decided taste for 
mechanics, natural philosophy, and drawing. 
He became a teacher in his father’s school, 
and improved its arrangements very mate- 
rially. He became a member of a Society 
for the Diffusion of Knowledge, and patented 
a cylinder printing machine, the principle of 
which was afterwards adopted. 

In 1838 we find Mr. Rowland Hill much 
interested in the colonization of South Aus- 
tralia, and he was appointed Secretary to the 
Royal Commissioners for Emigration. In 
this capacity he no doubt had daily brought 
under his notice the arrangements made 
for communication with the colony, and the 
hopeless time spent in the transmission of 
letters, the high postal charges to emigrants 
and their poor relatives, who could ll afford 
to pay them. Pondering the question of the 
reform of the Post Office, Mr. Hill put himself 
in communication with a Mr. Wallace, a 
member of Parlhament, who had frequently 
moved for returns and ieports of the system 
employed by the Government. Hull obtained 
what information he could from Lord Lich- 
field, the Postmaster-General, who supplied 
all the assistance in his power, and Rowland 
Hill began to “make himself acquainted 
with the subject.” It was quite time to stir 
in the matter, for the cost of a letter was very 
great,—much greater than in the days of 
Queen Anne,—and the result was that all 
kinds of conveyances were resorted to, and 
all kinds of subterfuges adopted to evade the 
tax. It was then quite a matter of conside- 
ration whether a letter could be sent and 
should be sent. Many most ingepious stra- 
tagems were employed to evade the pay- 
ment by the recipients on delivery. Some- 
times a mark upon the envelope told the 
receiver that all was well, and the letter was 
handed back to the postboy, with the 
remark that the addressee could not afford 
to pay. 

In the year 1837, Mr. Hill’s pamphlet upon 
“Postal Reform” appeared, It developed a 
plan by which letters nught be carried through 
the post from one end of the kingdom to the 
Other at the uniform rate of one penny the 
half-ounce, without any ultimate loss to the 
revenue. Looking back with the experience 
of years and the knowledge of facts to direct 
us, we are apt to wonder why the Post Office 
authorities and the Government ever opposed 
such a measure. Butin those days they did not, 
any more than at present, spontaneously use 
the best means for the public advantage. 
Monopolists never do. A cheap telegraphic 
rate is now as desirable as a penny postage 
was, and the adoption of the telephone would 
be a great public boon ; but the Post Office 
will not move without the great and most 
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desirable pressure of p@blic opinion now any 
more than they would in 1837. Companies 
or governments, whose existence depends 
upon the favour of the people whom they serve, 
and for whose benefit they are permitted to 
exist, should not forget that they do exist 
more or less on sufferance, and it is for their 
own benefit to suit public convenience, of 
which, as in the case of water, gas, and rail- 
way companies, they are apt to be very 
oblivious. 


UP-HILL WORK. 

But in his pamphlet the shortcomings, if 
any then existed in the Post Office, were 
not Mr. Hiull’s aim. In fact we believe the 
management of the Department had met with 
general approbation, and much of the success 
it enjoyed was attributed to the “fortunate 
provision of the law, which excluded all its 
efficient officers from the House of Commons, 
and even from voting at elections,” thus 
keeping them independent of party influence. 
Notwithstanding the high rates of postage, 
the revenue of the Department had scarcely 
increased during twenty years, although the 
population, the means of knowledge, with 
trade and commerce, had immensely in- 
creascd. Rowland Hull had foresight to 
perceive that a cheap rate would bring in 
more custom even if an immediate loss re- 
sulted while the system was developing. H)s 
anticipations he lived to sce fully realized, 
and even far surpassed. 

Sir Francis Freeling was succeeded in the 
Post Office by Colonel Maberly, and he pro- 
posed to the Ministry to obviate the incon- 
venient charges by distance on letters. These 
charges were so framed that, although the 
distance from a place where the letter was 
posted to the place where it was delivered 
might be only ten miles in a direct route, the 
recipient had to pay charges upon the dis- 
tance to London, and the distance from 
London to its destination; so that if the 
first town were twenty miles from the metro- 
polis, and the destination of the letter fifteen 
miles in another direction, the postage 
charged was twenty f/us fifteen miles. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer declined to 
remit these charges, though he afterwards 
assented to Mr. Hill’s suggestion. 

Mr. Hill’s pamphlet made a great sensa- 
tion. Though only privately printed at first, 
it soon was issued to the public, and seized 
upon everyone much as the famous “ Battle 
of Dorking” did inlater years. The scheme 
was for “sweeping away the financial and 
account branches of the Post Office, and 
reducing its duties to the more mechanical 
functions of receiving, conveying, and de- 
livering letters of which the postage should be 
collected by anticipation, at the stamp office, 
by means of a stamp to be affixed to the 





letter, and which, at the uniform rate of one 
penny, was to convey it free of any other 
charge to evesg part of the kingdom, and all 
this without any permanent loss, nay, with 
a probable future advantage, to the revenue.” 
Mr. Hill’s propositions were as follows :— 

(1) A large reduction in the rates of 
postage. 

(2) Increased speed in the delivery of 
letters, 

(3) More frequent opportunities for their 
despatch. 

(4) Simplification in the operations of the 
Post Office with the object of economy in 
the management. 


POPULAR EVASIONS. 

These suggestions were at once approved 
by the masses, but the Government treated 
the reform with coldness. Mr. Hill brought 
forth batteries of argument, illustrating the 
losses incurred under the system by fraud 
and stratagem. One or two instances are 
worth quoting ; one in particular, in which 
Coleridge the poet was an actor, is a good 
illustration. 

When the poet was visiting the Lake 
District, he happened to be at the door of 
an inn when the postman appeared with a 
letter for the barmaid. She took it, and 
turned it round and round, and then inquired 
what there was to pay upon it. The man 
demanded a shilling for the letter, which 
sum the girl, apparently much disappointed, 
declined to pay, saying she could not afford 
it. Coleridge at once very kindly offered 
her the money; and after considerable hesi- 
tation upon her side, she accepted it, and 
obtained the valuable missive. When the 
postman had disappeared, the young woman 
confessed to the poet that there was nothing 
written in the letter. She and her brother 
had made an arrangement, and composed a 
series of signs by which they could com- 
municate upon the envelopes without going 
to the expense of writing, or rather of paying 
for letters. ‘“‘We are so poor,” she said, 
“that we have invented this manner of cor- 
responding and ‘franking’ our letters.” 

Franking letters was the privilege of the 
Government and members of the legislature, 
and by means of their signature the letter 
was carried free. A certain number of 
“franks” were allowed, and thousands were 
forged, while newspapers were carried free ; 
so the revenue did not benefit very largely 
at that time. Another instance of the prac- 
tices resorted to to evade the obnoxious post- 
age rate 1s related by Rowland Hill. Hesays, 
—‘‘ Some years ago, when it was the practice 
to write the name of a member of Parliament 
for the purpose of franking a newspaper, a 
friend of mine, previous to starting upon a 
tour in Scotland, arranged with his family 
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a plan of informing them of his progress and 
state of health without putting them to the 
expense of postage. It was managed thus: 
he carried with him a number of old news- 
papers, one of which he put into the post 
daily. The postmark with the date showed 
his progress, and the state of his health was 
evinced by his selection of the name from a 
list previously ry Shh upon, with which the 
newspaper was ‘ franked.’ ‘Sir Francis Bur- 
dett,’ I recollect, denoted vigorous health.” * 

The scheme proposed by Rowland Hill, as 
we have said, met with approval on all sides. 
Even the Quarterly Review of the period 
condescends to allow that it was pleased. 
** We ourselves were dazzled by the brilhancy 
of a theory supported, as at first sight it 
appeared to be, by a sober and candid state- 
ment of financial and statistical details,” 
writes the reviewer. We will now examine 
more minutely the propositions made, and 
the benefits that have resulted from Mr. 
Hill’s scheme of Post Office Reform. 


MR. HILL’s PAMPHLET. 


In his preface to the second edition of his 
work on “Post Office Reform,” Mr. Hull 
acknowledged the cordial reception his plan 
had met with, and reverted to an objection 
which had been made to it by an anonymous 
writer, who said that 1f the Penny Post system 
ever became established, the letters would 
increase in number so enormously that their 
distribution would be rendered impossible. 
“The objector,” writes the author, “so far 
outruns my expectations as to convert that 
which I consider a matter of gratulation into 
a subject for apprehension ;” and “the Post 
Office must necessarily be considered in a 
defective state unless it is capable of distri- 
buting all the letters which the people of this 
country can have any motive for writing, at 
least in ordinary seasons, and under ordinary 
circumstances.” 

Mr. Hill's first argument was that the 
revenue of the Post Office was rather dimi- 
nishing, whereas if it had kept pace with the 
increase of the population, it ought to have 
increased by £507,700 per annum, but in 
reality the loss was even greater. This was 
attributed to the heavy tax on letters, and 
to the excessive charges for managing the 
department, while the actual cost of carrying 

e letters was very small compared with the 
charge for such conveyance. Mr. Hill argued 
that the reduction of postage or other taxation 
did not imply necessarily any loss of revenue, 
rather the contrary. He estimated clearly 
enough —indeed, very accurately, considering 
the difficulties he had to contend against— 





* This tale seems very doubtful, but we accept 
it as related; extensive forgery must have been 
practised. : 


the number of letters in the year, and the 
cost of their transmission. By close calcu- 
lation he found that the sum paid per letter 
averaged 64¢. The expenses of the manage- 
ment of the department were then measured, 
and found to be about one-half of the revenu 
the actual cost being £696,569. He pared 
that if the revenue of the Post Office had 
increased in proportion as the Stage Coach 
Duties, that the actual gain would have been 
£,2,000,000, instead of £500,000. 

Accepting the cost of transit as inevitable, 
and taking the number of letters and news- 
papers to be 126,000,000, the average apparent 
cost ofthe primary distribution of newspapers, 
letters, ctc., within the United Kingdom 1s 
for each 75th of a penny, of which the ex- 
pense of transit 1s one-third, or th of a 
penny ; and the cost of receipt, delivery, etc., 
two-thirds, or {sth of a penny. Mr. Hill 
proved that the actual cost of transit incurred 
upon a letter sent from London to Edinburgh 
(400 miles), was not more than ysth part of 
a penny ; and therefore, 1f the proper charge 
(exclusive of tax) for a letter in London itself 
were twopence, then the proper charge (ex- 
clusive of tax) upon a letter received in 
London, but delivered in Edinburgh, would 
be twopence A/us xgth part of a penny. The 
additional charge of the »sth of a penny would 
amply repay the cost of transit. “ If, there- 
fore,” said this practical reformer, “the charge 
for postage be made proportionate to the 
whole expense incurred in the receipt, transit, 
and delivery of the letter, and 1n the collection 
of its postage, it must be made uniformly the 
same from every post town to every other 
post town in the United Kingdom, unless it 
can be shown how we are to collect so small 
a sum as yyth part of a penny.” Mr. Hill 
contended that the charge ought to be the 
same for every packet of moderate weight, 
without reference to the number of its 
enclosures. 

This statement, and Mr. Hill’s views gene- 
rally, were supported by Mr. Ashurst, who 
showed how the mail to Edinburgh cost for 
each journey, with its newspapers, letters, and 
“franks,” £5. The letters only paid, while 
the “franks” and papers, weighing /ifteen 
times the weight of the paying letters, went 
free. The letters, therefore, paid not only 
for themselves, but for a weight in addition 
fifteen times heavier than themselves, and 
yet gave the Government £1,500,000 revenue. 
The anomalous charges were further proved 
in the case of a hight mail, which, nearer 
London, was charged less per letter, although 
It actually cost the department fifty times as 
much to deliver as the Edinburgh mails did. 

_The reformer went on to show how the 
high postage rates prevented correspondence, 
what advantages were taken to elude the tax, 
as already related, the illicit distribution of 
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letters carried on openly; and he then pro- 
ceeded to attack the complicated system of 
accounts, while the examination of each letter 
before a candle to see its contents exposed 
the officials to temptation and induced fraud. 
The loss of time entailed by compelling the 
postmen to collect the money on delivery, 
aud the extensive system of checking the 
accounts could, Mr. Hill showed, be done 
away with, and a tremendous saving at once 
effected by a simple stamp to be obtained 
from the Stamp Office, and stuck upon every 
letter, which would be prepaid ; while by the 
adoption of shts and boxes in the doors, the 
letter-carriers would be enabled to carry out 
the various deliveries in a much shorter 
time. Thus all the complicated machinery of 
money collection and checks would be done 
away with at one stroke. He concluded his 
able pamphlet with a strong appeal. “I 
earnestly hope that a reform will take place 
at once, thorough and complete; the more 
rigidly the subject 1s investigated, the more 
I feel assured will the practicability of the 
measures here proposed be made manifest.” 
The following 1s the summary of the conclu- 
sions arrived at. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSED REFORMS. 


(1) That the present cost of primary dis- 
tribution 1s for the most part the result of 


- complex arrangements at the Post Office. 


(2) That these complex arrangements would 
be avoided if postage were charged without 
regard to distance, at a uniform rate (which 
is shown to be the only fair rate with 1eference 
to the expenses incurred), and were collected 
in advance. 

(3) That the postage might be collected in 
advance if reduced to the rate proposed—viz., 
one penny for each packet not exceeding half 
an ounce in weight, with an additional penny 
for each additional half ounce. 

(4) That owing to the great simplicity of 
the arrangements which might be adopted 
under these conditions, the present establish 
ment of the Post Office, with a shght addition, 
would suffice for a four-fold increase of 
business. 

(5) That the increase of business would 
lead to greatly increased facilities of com- 
munication, as for example, two departures 
and two arrivals of the London mail each day. 

(6) That these increased facilities, with 
these greatly reduced charges, would have 
the effect of increasing the number of charge- 
able letters in all probability five and a quarter 
fold, which increase, the number of *‘ franks” 
and newspapers continuing as at present, 
would produce the four-fold increase of 
business, for which, as has been shown, the 
present establishment of the Post Office, with 
a slight addition, would suffice. 

a) That the necessary cost of primary 








distribution is not the present actual cost, 
viz., x%sth of a penny, but only th ofa 
penny, the difference, viz., 4% of a penny, 
arising from the employment of the Post 
Office in levying an excessive tax, and from 
the consequent expensiveness ofarrangements 
and restriction of correspondence. 

®) That in consequence of the great 
reduction in the necessary cost of primary 
distribution, which would be effected by the 
proposed arrangements, the proposed low 
rate of postage would yield a profit or tax of 
200 per cent.on such necessary cost of primary 
distribution, which, after paying for the dis- 
tribution of franks and newspapers, would 
afford a probable net revenue of £1,278,000 
per annum. 

(9) That the secondary distribution of 
letters ought to be untaxed, and the small 
unavoidable expense 1n each instance defrayed 
by the inhabitants of the district for whose 
benefit 1t 1s established ; also that it may be 
sO managed so as not in any degree to inter- 
fere with the simplicity of the arrangement 
proposed for effecting the primary distribution. 


RECEPYFION OF MR. HILL’S PROPOSAL. 

A Commission of Inquiry into the working 
of the Post Office was actually sitting when 
Mr. Hill's pamphlet appeared. This com- 
mission was charged with an “ Inquiry into 
the management of the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” The three commussioners—Lords 
Seymour and Duncannon, with Mr. Labou- 
chere—had concluded one portion of their 
investigations, and were about to enter upon 
the consideration of the London Twopenny 
Post, when the reforming suggestions of 
Rowland Hill were promulgated, and he was 
summoned to appear hefore the Commis- 
sioners, by whom his statements were com- 
pared with the officials examined, who were 
all unfavourable tothe change. Mr. Wallace 
proposed a Select Committee upon the 
question in May, but was obliged to with- 
draw the motion. Many curious reasons 
were given before the Select Committee why 
the penny postage should not be adopted. 
One was because it would entail such an 
enormous amount of extra work upon the 
department, already at its wit’s end to do its 
work within a reasonable time. The officers 
all declared it impossible that the rate could 
be adopted. A critical review of the evidence 
led a writer to inquire what the public would 
think, 1f when Messrs. Chaplin, Horne, or 
Pickford found that the public were anxious 
to pay them a reasonable rate, and increase 
their business, and consequently their profits, 
the carriers were to say, ‘* No thank you, we 
do not want any more money, we would 
rather let our business stagnate or diminish”? 
What would be thought of a firm who ex- 
pressed themselves in such terms? and yet 
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the Post Office officials actually did oppose 
all extension of the system on such grounds. 

Furthermore, the penny stamp was objected 
to because it would encqurage “ duns ” to send 
applications for their money at shorter inter- 
vals. The tradesmen, it was feared, would 
write more importunate letters for a penny 
than they would for twopence; so a great 
and needed reform was to be quashed because 
a few dishonest or unwilling people ought not 
to be reminded of their debts and liabilities. 
As a writer remarked, “ We suppose the Post 
Office has accurately gauged the present 
charge as the correct one for dunning cor- 
respondence,” or words tothat effect. It will 
scarcely be credited that sensible men—men 
who were doing the Government business as 
carriers, could be so utterly oblivious of the 
very reason for their existence, viz., the de- 
velopment of the trade and commerce of the 
country vés @ vis with the public convenience 
ard requirements. To this day the spirit of 
monopoly and obstruction keeps guard at the 
portals of St. Martin’s le Grand, as instanced 
even now in the matter of the telephone 
companies, and it is no cxaggeration to say 
that if the introduction of the telephone into 
London had depended upon the Post Office 
authorities, that useful and simple mode of 
communication would still be a stranger in 
the land.* 


GOVERNMENT PARLIAMENTARY OPPOSI- 
TION. 


Lord Lichfield, speaking in the House of 
Lords on the 15th of June, 1837, against the 
adoption of Mr. Hill’s proposals, said, “ It 
appeared from the official returns, that under 
thesystem adopted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the revenue had been considerably 
increased, That revenue was now produced 
by 176,000,000 of letters, that were annually 
circulated in England, and if the reduction 
for which some individuals called were 
acceded to, it would require the enormous 
number of 416,000,000 of letters annually to 
produce the same amount of revenue. With 
respect to the plan set forth by Mr. Hill, of 
all the wild and visionary schemes he had 
ever heard or read of, tt was the most extra- 
ordinary ,” and he concluded by trusting that 
the progress of the Government “ Bills for 
the consolidation of the Post Office would not 
be opposed.” Lord Ashburton was still of 
opinion that the rates of postage ought to be 
diminished, and said that the noble Earl, 
“like all Postmasters-General, seemed to 
look more to the increase of the revenue 
than to the general convenience of the public.” 





* The 7imes, January, 1882. 

+ The number now, besides post cards, is about 
1,130,000,000, or say, forty-six per head of population, 
per annum. 


The Duke of Richmond afterwards presented 
an important petition from the inhabitants of 
Elgin, and favoured the proposal, but the Earl 
of Lichfield, while declaring that no man re- 
gretted more than he that Mr. Hill's plam 
could not be followed without materially 
affecting the revenue, promised to have it 
examined to see whether any portion could 
be recommended, but he still adhered to his 
former opinion, and said that “ it was all very 
well to talk of public accommodation, and 
to argue that in consequence'of the low rate 
of postage an immense number of additional 
letters would be written, but it was madness 
to suppose that the correspondence of the 
country could possibly be increased to such 
an amount and extent as he had described.” 
He did not think a umform rate could be 
effected, because he thought people living 
at a short distance would object to pay 
the same as people farther off! The Earl 
apparently forgot that travelling was daily 
becoming more general, and railways more 
universal, so that a Londoner any day might 
reap equal benefit with the dwellers in Edin- 
burgh, or Glasgow, or Dublin, when called to 
those towns by business or pleasure. 

Lord Brougham, on the contrary, strongly 
supported the new proposals, and declared 
“that nothing he had heard had in the least 
degree shaken his opinions as to the utility 
and feasibility of Mr. Hull’s plan.” 

Mr. Wallace, in the House of Commons, 
succeeded in obtaining a Select Committee 
to inquire into the present rates and mode of 
charging postage, with a view to such reduc- 
tion as may be made without tujury to the 
revenue, particularly with reference to the 
pamphlet published by Mr. Rowland Hill. 
The Committee, nominated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, sat for sixty-three days. 
The only complaint that the Quarterly Re- 
wew had to make was that the Committee 
was “so very select,” 1t being composed of 
Government supporters, with only two excep- 
tions. -The members of this Committee 
examined the secretary and officers of the 
Post Office, as well as a number of inde- 
pendent witnesses. We read that the autho- 
rities, though objecting to the penny rate, 
“were very properly invited to send for 
examination whatever witnesses they chose 
to select, and several were examined who 
entertained more or less the same objection 
to the plan as their chiefs.* 

Those gentlemen who were employed in 
the Post Office gave some extraordinary 
reasons for the non-adoption of the reforms. 
We have already mentioned a few, and need 
Not repeat them ; it will be seen how greatly 
opposed the officials were to all reform of 
the Post Office Department. 





* Edinburgh Review, vol, xx. 
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EFForTs IN Favour 6F Postat REFORM. 


In the February following the great Mer- 
cantile Committee was formed, with Mr. 
Bates, of Baring’s, at the head, to obtain 
evidence to lay before the Parliamentary 
Committee. The members of this assem- 
blage of merchants included some of the 
greatest names, and embraced men of all 
shades of political opinion,—“ men who had 
nothing in common, except that they stood 
at the head of their class for wealth, intelli- 
gence, and respectability.” But the Qzarterly 
Review, in 1ts continued opposition, fancied 
that the evidence collected was not “ wholly 
unbiassed.” “When we are told,’ says the 
reviewer, “that some of the houses who were 
most active for this Post Office reform now 
pay such to us almost inciedible sums as 
£6,000, £8,000, £10,000, or even £11,000 a 
year in postage, we cannot receive their 
testimony in favour of a uniform penny rate 
as altogether disinterested. In some busi- 
nesses the postage js specifically charged 
against the correspondent .... but there 
is another class, to which we are informed 
that the most zealous members of the ag- 
tating committee and many éf the most de- 
cided witnesses belong, namely, those with 
whom it 1s not usual to make @rect charges 
against their correspondents for postage, and 
for whom, of course, the reduction of the 
taxation would be nearly, if not altogether, 
clear gain.... so that if a firm pays £11,000 
per annum in postage, and repays itself by 
its general profits, 1t 1s clear that the adoption 
of Mr. Hill’s plan would put something like 
410,000 per annum clea into their pockets, 
and to make up that amount the people 
of England must be taxed to exactly the 
amount that shall be conveyed by this reform 
into the private purses of Messrs. Z/zs- or 
That.” 

This reasoning was fallacious, for the peti- 
tions from so many societies and independent 
sources, from clergy and dissenters alike, con- 
Clusively proved that the merchants of London 
had not moved for their own advantage. In 
the session of 1838, three hundred and twenty 
petitions were presented to the House of 
Commons in favour of penny postage, and 
in 1839, no less than two thousand and seven 
were received. The suggestions of some 
witnesses are thus ridiculed by the writer in 
the Quarterly. He says :— 

‘One person contemplates the sending of 
parcels of patent medicines, another a box 
of pills ; one ingenious witness exhibited to 
the Committee a parcel of two pills and two 

lasters, which under Mr. Hill’s plan, may 
transmitted through the Post Office. This 
Clever person forgot that unless the penny 
envelope could be made large enough to 
transmit a doctor also, to judge whether the 


| medicines were proper for the case, it would 


be more prudent in the patient to send for 
his own country apothecary.” 

And again— 

“ Another desires to send samples of agri- 
cultural seeds, and, for example, clover, which 
would greatly, he says, benefit agriculture ; 
but of course, ifclover is soindulgently treated, 
wheat, beans, and the most valuable of all, 
potatoes, could not be rejected.” 

One witness desired to send grafts of trees, 
and another suggested that samples of goods 
might be conveyed through the post. The 
public were beginning to wake up to the boon 
Mr. Hill wished to confer upon them, and 
these suggestions the reviewer treats thus :— 

“We know not what he may deal in; we 
hope not in iron ware or woollen, for we 
presume the Committee has not yet arrived 
to sucha pitch of Post Office reform as to 
contemplate sending samples of nails or 
blankets by the post ; and why in strict and 
equal justice should the manufacturers of 
hardware or broadcloth, why even glass or 
china-makers, or the importers of wine or 
fruits, or Mr. Warburton himself, the timber- 
merchant, be excluded from an advantage— 
so great an advantage, we are told—as is to 
be given to other traders? If the principle 
be once adinitted, where are we to draw the 
line. Werght alone will not do it, for at one 
penny per half-ounce the conveyance would 
be still so cheap for long distances, that many 
bulky articles might be intruded on the Post 
Office.” 

If this writer lived for a few years after 
1840, he must have seen “ many” and curious 
articles consigned through the post, and have 
wondered ! 

We nced not go into greater detail con- 
cerning the examination of witnesses on 
these points. The great object of the Govern- 
ment was to avoid any loss of revenue, and 
Mr. Hill strove to show that an increase of 
thousands of letters would be immediately 
sent through the Post Office—millions had 
been habitually smuggled. It was quite 
possible to convey with the existing machinery 
of stage coaches twenty times the amount of 
correspondence. Merchants and manufac- 
turers came foiward to prove that people had 
transmitted an enormous number of letters 
illegally. The extent to which letter smug- 
gling was carned on was quite out of all 
official experience. One person naively con- 
fessed that he was not caught till he had sent 
twenty thousand circulars, etc., otherwise than 
through the post. He constantly sent letters 
by carriers, and the existence of a regular 
private penny delivery of correspondence was 
mentioned in Birmingham and other places. 
The most extraordinary devices were habitu- 
ally adopted to evade the payment of the 
unpopular tax, some of which we have already 
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mentioned. A newspaper opined that it was 
even fortunate that such practices had ob- 
tained, else the trade of the country would 
have suffered in consequence of the check 
put upon correspondence by the action of 
the Post Office. 

Even under these encumbrances, and con- 
fronted by such independent testimony, the 
objectors to the Reform brought forward a 
series of arguments. Nothing could stop 
smuggling, people would do so whatever the 
rate. The poor would never write, they 
were not disposed to do so. The revenue 
will not recover itself for forty or fifty years. 
However desirable the reform was, it was 
pronounced perfectly impracticable ; and as 
a convincing argument against the scheme, 
the authorities declared that the public would 
certainly object to pay the postage penny in 
advance ! 

In reply to these arguments, it was shown 
to the Committee what thousands, nay mil- 
lions, of letters were never written at all 
because of the prohibitory rates. The poor 
could not afford to set aside such a large 
portion—a relatively large portion—of their 
weekly wage to send a letter. And yet the 
necessity of hearing from relatives and friends 
was and is as great amongst the poor as the 
rich. Such a necessity cannot be denied, and 
yet how many cases of individual hardship 
are recorded! We could give a number of 
examples. We will give one or two, to bring 
before our readers of the present generation 
a view of the hardships endured in these 
cases by the poor,—a hardship to which not 
even the poorest writer need now be subjected, 
and for which—and it 1s no small blessing— 
a is indebted to Rowland Hill and the Penny 

ost. 


EVIDENCE IN COMMITTEE. 


We learn from the evidence given before 
the Committee by Mr. Davidson, how a poor 
man was unaware of the death ot a relative 
for six or eight months after he died, 1n con- 
sequence of neither family being able to 
afford postage to inquire or to write par- 
ticulars. Another sad case was related by 
a deputy-lieutenant for Somersetshire. A 
pauper in the district, receiving only half-a- 
crown a week, could not take up a letter, 
that is, pay the charges due upon it, for want 
of means. After a time, a lady hearing of 
the circumstances, gave her a shilling to 
obtain the letter; but by that time it had 
been returned to London, and she never 
could obtain it. Who knows what may have 
been in that one letter, perhaps the only one 
she had been sent-—-to tell her news of the 
return of a loved relative—son or daughter, 
erring and repentant husband mayhap, from 
far over the sea. The letter was returned 


and destroyed, and the opportunity was lost. 
What news might not have been in that 
letter ! 

The postmaster of Banwell testified that 
he often had trusted people in consequence 
of the inability of their friends to raise a 
sufficient sum for the postage. One woman 
offered a spoon in pledge until the money 
was paid ; the spoon was not taken, but the 
woman was trusted, and the letter proved to 
be of much importance. Her husband had 
been imprisoned for debt! “She was very 
badly off, and had six children.” “I am 
quite sure,” says the witness, “that if the 
postage of letters were lowered to a penny, 
ten times the number would be written by 
all classes of people.” 

We can get at the daily rate of wages 
incidently from this evidence. “ Sixpence,” 
says Mr. Brewin, “is a third of a poor man’s 
daily income. If a gentleman, whose fortune 
1s £1,000, a year, or three pounds a day, had 
to pay one-third of his daily income, that is, 
a sovereign for a letter, how often would he 
write letters of friendship.” “ But,” says a 
critic on the opposite side, “why confine this 
philanthropic principle to so slight and rare 
an instance 1n’a labourer’s lfe as a letter?” 
Why, indeed, but what made the incident 
rare? The action of the Post Office,—the 
want of peiception to see what Mr. Hill laid 
down before it,—that same short-sighted- 
ness was the cause. The arguments were 
coitinued, and in the same strain as the 
avove objection, and by way of supporting his 
argument, the writer of the opposing scheme 
“brilliantly”” goes on to remark that the 
man of £1,000 a year would grumble equally 
1f you charged him in proportion for his beer, 
his yard of cloth, and his leather, and would 
cause the repeal of all taxes if it were to be 
equally apphed. It ought to have been 
apparent to such an opinionated “ wiseacre,” 
that such taxation would either lead to a 
repeal of the high duties, or labourers would 
go barefoot and starve, and thus the heavy 
rates levied would soon be lowered. 

The perusal of the evidence taken before 
the Committee is amusing and interesting 
even now. The light of experience shows us 
the weak places in the arguments of those 
who would have had the Government retain 
such anomalous taxes, which were keeping 
back the national developments of industry 
and trade. The experience of history gene- 
rally goes to prove that the more communi- 
cation and correspondence is encouraged, the 
greater is the progress of civilization. Given 
a country in which the population is annually 
increasing rapidly, the means of correspond- 
ence amongst the people must also be 
increased it it is to improve. In nations, 
just as in the cases of individuals, there is no 
“standing still.” 
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RESULTS OF THE COMMITTEE'S INQUIRY. 


The Committee, after long and careful 
deliberation, came to the conclusion that 
the following principles should be adopted :— 

(1) Uniformity of charge and reduction 
of the rate. 

(2) Prepayment by stamps. 

(3} The adoption of a penny rate would, 
after a time, involve no loss upon the 
revenue, 

But they would not take the responsibility 
of recommending any plan entailing a loss of 
revenue, even if only temporary, and they 
accordingly restricted themselves to a two- 
penny rate. 

In the meantime, the Committee we have 
already mentioned as sitting upon the ques- 
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for uniform penny postage was surely per- 
meating the minds of all classes of society, 
and it only wanted the influence of Parlia- 
ment to complete the scheme recommended. 
The adoption of stamped covers was advo- 
cated by Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Pressly, 
and a peculiar paper was suggested to pre- 
vent forgery. We still have the stamped 
envelope, and its use was very general not 
many years ago. The covers were like 
wrappers, and coloured green and primrose- 


yellow for the twopenny and penny rates 
respectively. 


THE NEW SCHEME. 
The new scheme was submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and in the debates of 1839 will be 
found the propositions made by the Chan- 
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GENERAL Post Orricr—NeEw BUILIINGS 


tion of Post Office management, had termi- 
nated their labours and had sent in their 
report. They also decided for Mr. Hill’s 
suggested plan, so far as the postal service 
had come under their consideration. Their 
decision was as follows :—‘‘ We propose that 
the distinction as to rates and districts, 
which now applies to letters delivered in the 
twopenny and threepenny post, shall not in 
any way affect correspondence transmitted 
under stamped covers ; and that any letter 
not exceeding half an ounce, shall be con- 
veyed free within the metropolis, and the 
district to which town and country deliveries 
extend, if enclosed in an envelope bearing a 
penny stamp.” 

This last sentence is of great significance, 
and shows distinctly that Mr. Hill’s proposal 


cellor of the Exchequer. Referring to the 
Committee, which had recommended a two- 
penny rate, the Chancellor said: “From 
the best consideration I have been able to 
give to the subject, comparing one propo- 
sition with the other” (z.¢., the penny with 
the twopenny rate), “and, above all, con- 
sidering the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee, I find the whole of the evidence, the 
whole of the authorities, conclusively bearing 
in favour of a penny postage in preference 
to a twopenny postage. ... I ask the Com- 
mittee simply to affirm the adoption of a 
uniform penny postage, and the taxation of 
that postage by weight.” The speaker con- 
cluded by moving, “ That it is expedient to 
reduce the postage on letters to one uniform, 
rate of a penny postage, according to a 
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certain amount of weight to be determined ; 

That the Parliamentary privilege of franking 

be abolished ; and That official franking be 

strictly limited, the House pledging itself to 

make good any deficiency that may occur 

in the revenue from such reduction of the 
stage.” 

Qn the 29th of July the Bill was read a 
third time, and passed ; and by way of pre- 
paring the public for the great benefit for 
which they had been agitating in and out of 
Parliament for months,—in papers, in poli- 
tical “ squibs,” and by petitions,—the Lords 
of the Treasury, on the 12th of November, 
issued a Minute, reducing the postage to one 
unjversal fourpenny rate. It need scarcely 
be said that such an enactment met little 
approval. Asking for bread, the Government 
gave the public a stone, which it was inclined 
to fling back in the faces of “ my Lords.” An 
explanation was made that such a gentle 
Jetting-down was all for the public’s sake, 
for fear they should be too ready to write 
Jetters and worry the office, or for some 
ary brilliant reason. At last, on the roth 
of January, 1840, the great reform was com- 


pleted. The following notice was issued :— 


“Post OFFICE REGULATIONS, 
“ Fanuary 7th, 1840. 

* On and after the 1042 Fanuary, a letter 
not exceeding HALF AN OUNCF IN WEIGHT 
may be sent from any part of the United 
Kingdom to any other part for ONE PENNY, 
1f paid when posted ; or for TWOPENCE if 
paid when delivered.” 


Then follow certain instructions and rates 
with limitations of weight. The PENNY Post 
was at length an accomplished fact! 


THE RESULT. 


Mr. Hill was given an appointment in the 
Post Office in order to assist in carrying out the 
penny postage scheme ; but when the Tories 
came into office in 1841, the reformer was given 
the “cold shoulder,” and after three years’ 
service Mr. Hill was politely “retired,” as 
he could do nothing more for the department 
which he had reformed and reconstructed, 
and to whom the public will ever be indebted. 
' But with the pyblic he met with full appre- 
ciation. The jealousy of the Post Office 
found expression in a pamphlet, that was 
supposed to have been written by an official, 
and in it the views of the Department, we 
may suppose, were embodied. Mr. Hill is 
o oh-poohed,” his work decried, and the 
“Office” declared to be under no “obligation” 
to carry public correspondence, while the 
ergs Y penny postage is declared to have 

ad its day. Such was the spirit of the 
british Post officials in the year ot erace 1844 
—not forty years ago; and some say that 
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“the trail of the serpent is over them all” 
to this day ! 

But in 1846, when a more liberal Govern- 
ment came in, the Whigs re-appointed Mr. 
Hill; and in 1854 he was nominated Secretary 
to the Post Office. In 1860, Mr. Hill was 
knighted, and in March 1864, Sir Rowland 
Hill retired,and passed, “not into obscurity. 
but into deserved repose.” He was permitted 
to retire on his full salary of £2,000 a year, 
and subsequently, at the Queen’s suggestion, 
a grant of £20,000 was made to him—one 
voice, that of a Mr. Williams, being alone 
raised against this tardy but well-deserved 
tribute to the benefactor of his country. Sir 
Rowland Hill lived several years happily, and 
in 1880, greatly to the grief of all the civilized 
world, he died at the ageof eighty-five, leaving 
behind him a deathless name as a legacy 
to postcrity. 

It would be beyond our province, and cer- 
tainly 1t would extend far beyond our allotted 
space, did we endeavour to follow the im- 
provements and the benefits that have so 
rapidly accrued since the imtroduction of 
the PFNNy PosT. From every direction 
came testimony of the happy results of the 
system. Letters increased to fabulous 
amounts up to hundreds of millions, and 
Sir Rowland hved long enough to see the 
full measure of his hopes rewarded. The 
testimony of all peoples and languages united 
in praise of the great Post Office Reform, 
carried out in spite of the Post Office. The 
utilization ofthe railways for conveyance, and 
the gradual disappearance of the coaches, are 
matters which concern us not here. Many 
reforms were subsequently carried out by 
Mr. Hill, and many more advantages have 
annually been given to the public by his 
successors. The General Post Office now is 
a gigantic machine, with an enormous busi- 
ness, throwing out its arms in all directions, 
doing our postal, and banking, and funding 
business, investing our savings, we hope 
soon to cairy our parcels, and give us cheap 
telegrams, sending our flying messages over 
the earth, and distributing our many hundred 
millions of papers and letters and post cards 
with an accuracy and despatch unparalleled. 


PosT OFFICE WORK. 


The human machinery for sorting and 
stamping at the Post Office is ofa very com- 
plete description. When one sees thousands 
of letters cast upon the floor to be “ sorted,” 
the task appears to the uniniated as hepeless 
as the cleansing of the Augean stable; but 
willing hands quickly pick up and place the 
letters upon the sorting and stamping tables, 
with the addresses “right side up.” Then 
the sorters and stampers set to work, and in 
a marvellously short space of time thousands 
of letters are stamped andsorted. The men 
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can tell almost by instaact those which are 
over the regulation “penny” weight, and 
such letters (possibly love-letters) are cast 
aside for weighing, the sorter proceeding at 
the same time to pick up another dz¢let-doux 
with as much nonchalance as if he had never 
known the tender passion, and was not 
anxious to meet his affianced when the day’s 
duty was done. 

Valentine’s Day, as well as Easter and 
Christmastide, bring a tremendous accession 
of force to the Post Office. Last Christmas, 
one thousand extra sorters weie put on at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand; and the excess of corre- 
spondence at that office alone amounted to 
many millions of letters. The actual number 
m excess at Christmas 1880 was nine 
milhons, and the excess weight of registered 
letters three and a half tons! When these 
facts are known, we may excuse occasional 
lapses on the part of the Post Office, which, 
under Mr. Fawcett, is rapidly developing its 
resources. 

We are all familar with the travelling 
Post Office. The sorting van of the Royal 
Mail, which is a conspicuous cairiage in the 
night and carly morning trains, which travel- 
lers enter so ncat and wakeful, and emeige 
from so sleepy-looking and dishevelled. As 
the train speeds along, the clerks are busy 
distributing the letters with marvellous pre- 
cision into their proper pigeon-holes, and the 
canvas bags are continually being made up 
for delivery as the train rushes by. Other 
bagsare hanging from a lever nearthe station ; 
a net is extended from the van; a spring 1s 
touched, the bags from the train are dropped 
‘out, and the bags from the town are dropped 
in simultaneously; the net 1s taken into the 
Post Office van, and the passengers are un- 
aware that the operation has been performed, 
for the speed was scarcely slackened. 

The stamp sheet-perforating machine, 
originally made by Mr. Archer, did away 
with the troublesome old method of cutting 
the sheets with a pair of scissors ; and the 
later regulation, by which penny stamps 
serve for Postal or Inland Revenue purposes, 
as a great boon. The latest development of 
the Post Office, viz., the institution of the 
Parcels Post, is likely to become a most 
useful arrangement, as far as the public is 
concerned. Whether the existing carriers 
will appreciate the action of the Postmaster- 
General is another matter. 


SOME CURIOUS FACTS. 


The, want of care on the part of the public 
In posting letters forms a text for much re- 
monstrance every year from the Department. 
It is to ordinary minds surprising that 
valuables, such as gold watches and many 
articles of jewellery, should be found in open 


packets in the Post Office, and that annually 
thousands of letters containing bank-notes, 
coin, cheques, bills, etc., should be posted 
without any address. Why frogs, lizards, 
and “such small deer,” with marline-spikes 
and other sharp instruments, are forwarded 
through the Post Office is a mystery, but a 
fact. Snakes have also been found posted. 
Let us quote the Report for 1881: “ Over 
5,300,000 letters were dealt with in the 
Return Letter Office, 475,000 of which it was 
found impossible to deliver or return. One 
contained a bank-note for £100, still un- 
claimed, and attached to the seal of another 
was a sovereign, which was returned to the 
owner, who had forgotten to remove it. In 
addition to the letters, about 500,000 post- 
cards, 4,000,000 book packets, and 400,000 
newspapers found their way to the same 
office. More than 27,000 letters (an increase 
of 3,000 over last year) were posted without 
any address whatever, 5,000 furnished no 
clue to the name of the sender, and 1,340 
contained articles of value to the amount of 
nearly £5,000. The use of too fragile covers 
occasioned the escape of some 30,000 articles, 
and no doubt entailed much disappointment. 
The habit of transmitting animal and perish- 
able matte, such as fish, sausages, birds to 
be stuffed, clotted cream, fruit, yeast, salads, 
jellies, live kittens, and dead rats still pre- 
vails , and it 1s necessary to appeal to the 
public to discontinue a practice so injurious 
to the health of the officers in one branch of 
the Department, and to repeat the warning 
that such forbidden articles will be stopped. 
The number of letters delivered in the United 
Kingdom during the twelve months of 1881 
was 1,176,423,600, showing an increase of 
4'3 per cent.; the number of post-cards, 
122,884,000, an increase of 7°4 per cent. ; 
the number of book packets and circulars, 
248,881,600, an increase of 16°3 per cent. ; 
and the number of newspapers, 133,796,100, 
an incrcase of 2°5 per cent. There 1s again 
a marked increase in registered letters, the 
number recorded being 10,034,546, against 
8,739,191 of the previous year, or an increase 
of 14°8 per cent.” 

We may have wondered, as we read the 
foregoing pages, at the tardy steps by which 
the greatly needed reform was arrived at. 
We have seen, that at one time it was 
deemed impossible to transmit mails from 
Bath to London in eighteen hours. What 
would our officials of that day have said to 
the “Flying Dutchman,” the ‘ Wild Irish- 
man,” and the “ Flying Scotchman”! 
Twenty years ago the mail was, on one 
momentous occasion, sent from Cork to 
Euston Square in thirteen hours, the rate of 
speed being 34} miles per hour all through, 
including transfer stoppages and necessary 
delays. The speed on the North Western 
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Railway being at the average rate of 52.3 
miles per hour ! 

There are many curious addresses to be 
noted as one passes through the Post Office, 
or reads the reports. Such an address as 
the following must have puzzled the “blind” 
men, who are supposed to decipher all 
mysterious and puzzling and “blind” (ill- 
written) addresses. For instance— 


Ash Bedels in Such, 
for Fokn Horsell Grinder, 
in the County of Lestysheer. 


&. 


Here is another pleasant address for the 
Post Office to decipher— 


W. Stratton, 
commonly 
Ceald Teapot, 
Wacelin. 
Why Mr. Stratton, of Welwyn, was called a 
* tea-pot,” we can only conjecture ; perhaps 
he had prominent features, or was a total 


abstainer from more exciting beverages than 
tea. 


Mr. Dick, 
Lishop Cans, 


ner the Weses [DEVIZES]. 


is another instance of curious geographical 
complexity. But what can we expect when 
Her Most Gracious Majesty is addressed as 
—‘* Miss Queene Victoria, of England,” and 
as “Mrs. Prince Albert, Balmory Castle,” 
or in more childish form— 


Keen Vec Tory at 
Winer Castle. 


With which unique specimen we conclude 
our extracts. 
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THE PARCEL POST; CONCLUSION. 


We have not space available to do more 
than enumerate the various propositions 
lately set forth by the Postmaster-General, 
for the carriage of parcels; but we must 
mention this, the latest development of the 
Department. The idea was broached forty 
years ago by Sir Rowland Hill; but when the 
Lords of the Treasury disowned him, or 
“retired” him, as they officially termed it, he 
was unable to carry out his idea. His sub- 
sequent endeavours were put aside because 
his suggestion might interfere with the Rail- 
way Companies’ business. It is this railway 
opposition which, 1n conjunction with exist- 
Ing carrying interests, has already proved 
detrimental to at least one _ beneficial 
parcel-carrying scheme. Let us hope that 
Parhament will pass a measure to prevent 
the people being taxed for the benefit of a 
minority of their number. 

Under the suggested system it will be 
possible—we hope it will—‘“to forward a 
packet of from four to six pounds weight 
with the same ease and certainty as an 
ordinary letter.” The reduction upon the 
carriage of goods will thus benefit sellers 
and buyers alike. The former will be able 
to dispense with many carts and horses, the 
latter will—it may be expected—reap the 
benefit of the cheaper conveyance. Why 
the railway “ bogy” should alarm the Post 
Office, we do not know. There are mail 
trains now, why not parcel trains as well— 
for a consideration? 

The Post Office is the admiration of many, 
but we wonder how far would the commerce 
and prosperity of England have developed, 
and how far the wondrous interchange of 
thought would have progressed during these 
later years, 1f they had depended upon the 
initiative of the omniverous department now 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and not upon the 
energy and foresight of Rowland Hill and 
his propositions for a uniform PENNY Post, 
which we have so briefly endeavoured to lay 
before our readers ! - 
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HAMPDEN ANDSHIPMONEY: 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR ENGLISH LIBERTY. 


**A day, an hour of virtuous hberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage "— ADDISON 





A Momentous poesnee= Sen J.iberty in the Olden Time—The Parliament and its Power—Henry IV. and Parhamen- 
tary Privileges—Tudors and Stuarts Their Attitude towards the Parhament and People -HenryVIII and the Contni- 
butions—Queen Elizabeth Her Dependence on the People—James I —A New State of Things—Charles I working 
out his Father's Theory— John Hampden Member for Wendover—The Despotic Period—An Arbitrary Government— 
The “‘ Thorough ” and Ship Money—The Tnial of the Question—The Collapse of ‘‘ Thorough "—The Short Parliament 
—The Long Parliament—Breaking out of the Civil War—Death of Hampden—Conclusion. 





A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
& Ay WO centuries and a half ago, in 
| ma6the year 1636, there was tried 
Maes §=6n. the Court of Exchequer a most 
remarkable and momentous Cause, 
—a cause in which the insignificance of 








the demand made against the defendant 
seemed strangely out of proportion to the 
elaborate nature of the proceedings, the 
imposing array of judges on the bench, and 
protracted arguments carried on through a 
series of days. For the sum in dispute was 
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no more than twenty shillings, levied as a 
tax on part of the estate of a wealthy coun- 
try gentleman, to whom, as a mere matter 
of money, the petty sum could have been of 
no appreciable importance ; but behind the 
demand there stood the question of the 
liberties of England, and the destiny of the 
British people for ages to come: and there- 
fore the famous ship-money trial, whose 
causes, progress, and consequences we pro- 
pose briefly to put before our readers, may 
be fitly included among the Epochs of 
History. “A little snow, tumbled about, 
anon becomes a mountain,” says Pandulph 
the legate in Shakespeare’s King Fohn,; 
an action at law brought for the recovery of 
twenty shillings may have, and this case 
did have, the effect of opening the eyes of a 
nation to its position, and to the nature of 
the demands made upon it by a government, 
to the peril of its freedom and of its very 
existence as a monarchy, in which others 
besides the King have a voice in the great 
questions of the state. 

It was emphatically what may be called a 
“test” case, on which hung great and vitally 
important issues. The precise question, as 
stated by Mr. Hallam in his “ Constitutional 
History,” was “whether the king had a night, 
on his own allegation of public danger, to 
require an inland county to furnish ships, 
or a presciibed sum of money by way of 
commutation, for the defermce of the king- 
dom?”—This question involved the greater 
and wider one of the extent and nature of 
the King’s authority generally. If he could 
levy ship-money, there was no doubt of his 
being an absolute monarch, with supreme 
and uncontrolled authority over the posses- 
sions of his subjects. 


BRITISH LIBERTY IN THE DAYS OF OLD. 


When men are bent upon increasing their 
own power, and in their endeavours in that 
direction seek to encroach upon, or even to 
overturn, the rights and privileges of others, 
they usually deprecate very loudly and 
earnestly anything hke interference with or 
criticisms of their proceedings. “ Meddle 
with no state matters,” was one of “the 
twelve good rules the Royal Martyr drew.” 
“ Leave princes’ effarrds undescanted on, and 
tend to such matters as stand thee upon,” 
wrote cunning old Tusser, in his “Points of 
Husbandry”—a circumlocutory form of the 

ood old precept, “‘ Mind your own business.” 

uring a long period of his reign, the sentt- 
ment of Charles I. and of his leading 
advisers towards the people he governed 
was similar to that expressed by Caius 
Marcus in Shakespeare’s play: ‘‘ Hang 
’em! They say! They'll sit by the fire, and 
presume to know what’s done in the Capitol 
- « . making parties strong, and feebling 





such as stand not in their liking, below their 
cobbled shoes!” In the case of Strafford, 
the words would even apply, when the 
doughty Roman patrician goes on to 
declare, that but for the misplaced lenity of 
the nobility, he would “make a quarry of 
thousands of these quartered slaves !” and 
this disposition was abundantly manifested 
in the notable scheme known as the 
“Thorough.” But happily for themselves 
and their descendants, the English people 
were not disposed to yield up their lberties, 
while they could fight for them. Like the 
Swiss, who rose against the tyranny of 
Austria at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, their maxim was, “ Rather choose 
death, than life in slavery;” and on this 
point there was but one feeling north and 
south of the Tweed. ‘“ Freedom 1s a nobyl 
thing, freedom makes man to have lykyng,” 
the uld Scottish poet had sung, and the 
hearts of his countrymen echoed the senti- 
ment. 

The idea of freedom was no new thing 
with the British nation. It had grown with 
the growth of the people, and strengthened 
with their strength throughout many cen- 
turies. Sir John Fortescue, an English 
Judge who lived as early as the time of 
Henry IV., already wrote learnedly and 
eloquently of the English Constitution, and 
of the privileges enjoyed by the people in 
comparison with continental nations. Old 
Froissart, the chronicler, accustomed to con- 
tinental ideas of government, gives it as his 
opinion that the English are the proudest and 
most seli-asserting people he had ever met 
with ; and Philip de Comines, the chronicler 
of the courts of Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy and of the astute and unscrupulous 
tyrant, Louis XI. of France, frankly expresses 
his admiration of the tranquillity and peace 
assured to the English by their torm of 
government; adding an emphatic denunci- 
ation of those who advocate war. The 
English people had been admitted to a 
greater share in their own affairs than their 
continental neighbours, simply because the 
government needed them more. Feudalism 
was introduced much later, as the form of 
rule, in England than on the Continent; and 
being forced upon an altogether reluctant 
people, was altered and modified much 
earher, Henry 1., the son of the Conqueror, 
anxious to strengthen his usurped power by 
a hold upon the Saxon population, gave 
charters to various towns ; and the worth- 
less John, his great-grandson, was compelled 
to sign that Great Charter which secured the 
English nation from the excesses of arbitrary 
government by solemnly confirming to every 
man the right of enjoying his possessions, 
by declaring the monarch had no night 
arbitranly to tax his subjects, and by main- 
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taining the right of every accused person to 
a fair trial by a jury of his peers. The 
repeated confirmation of this charter during 
the reign of the weak son and successor of 
John, 1s a sufficient proof of the value 
attached to the Magna Charter by the 
English nation; and the nation was right; 
for within the stipulations of that great “palla- 
dium” of English hberty the chief conditions 
that constitute a free people are to be found. 


THE PARLIAMENT AND ITS POWER. 


Already under the son and successor of 
the king who had granted the Magna Charta, 
the English parliament, with burgesses and 
knights of the shire, took the place of the old 
council of nobles and prelates. And from 
the time of its establishment the power and 
importance of parliament began rapidly to 
grow. The warlike character of the reigns 
of the Edwards made those kings anxious to 
obtain supplies of money for the carrying on 
of the long contests they waged ; and the par- 
lament won the exceedingly valuable right of 
voting the supplies, and thus obtained the 
control of the national purse. From the 
time when that great assembly could regulate 
or check the action of the king by granting 
or withholding the money, without which 
war was impossible, the chief means for 
maintaining a popular government had been 
ensured. Through the troublous times that 
ensued, parliamentary power continued to 
maintain itself and to increase. The inse- 
cure tenure on which the reprcsentatives of 
the rival houses held the throne during the 
period when “long years of havoc urged their 
destined course, and through the kindred 
squadrons mowed their way,” 1n the struggle 
between York and Lancaster, rendered the 
help of the people important to the ruler. 

Long before this struggle began, indeed, 
Henry IV., the first king of the House of 
Lancaster, had considered it necessary to 
procure the solemn sanction of parliament 
to the transfer of the crown from the unhappy 
Richard to himself In his reign also, that 
most important measure was passed which 
secured the personal safety of the people’s 
representatives, by pronouncing that no mem- 
ber of either House should be put 1n peril, 
prosecuted, or imprisoned for words spoken 
within the walls of parliament in his capacity 
of legislator This night of free debate and 
expression of opinion was thoroughly in the 
spirit of the English people ; who have always 
valued outspoken frankness, even where the 
bounds of decorum were passed, and whose 
favourite ballads celebrate the bluntness of 
speech of handicraftsmen_ and churls in their 
intercourse with kings. It was the infringe- 
ment of this ancient rnght on the part of 
Charles I. that called forth those indignant 
cries of “Privilege, privilege!” amud which 


that ill-advised king retired baffled from the 
House on that fatal 5th of January, on which 
he committed the greatest political blunder 
of his reign. 

The institution of regular journals of the 
House of Commons, in which the proceedings 
of the assembly were entered, to form a record 
of its work from day to day and from year to 
year, forms another important landmark in 
the history of parliament and its progress, by 
giving to the proceedings of the assembly all 
the weight and importance derived from pre- 
cedent. 

Under the Tudors, a high-spirited race of 
kings, sufficiently inclined to tyrannise over 
their subjects, exceedingly tenacious of their 
own authority, and jealous of that of the 
nobles, the English parliament had some- 
times a hard struggle to maintain its position. 
Now and then the sovereign’s hand of iron 
made itself felt, without the velvet glove. 
Thus, on one occasion, when rough King 
Henry VIII. found the Commons hesitating 
to pass a measure on which he had set his 
heart, he at once summoned to his presence 
the legislator who was said to be foremost in 
the opposition. ‘* Ho, man,” cried the King, 
“they will not pass my bill?”—and as the 
honourable member knelt humbly before 
him, he laid his royal hand upon the bowed 
head—-“ Sce that my bill be passed to- 
mo.row, or I will have this head of thine ; ” 
and the measure was carried without loss of 
time. 


TUDORS AND STUARTS, WITH RESPECT 
TO PARLIAMENT. 


But although the Tudor monarchs seemed 
to rule despotically in England, and to 
dominate all classes alike by their imperi- 
ous will, the reality, here as elsewhere, 
differed greatly from the appearance. Every 
sign of outward homage and subserviency 
was paid to them, and the language of 
exaggerated worship was used in addressing 
these haughty rulers by “ many a baron 
bold, and gorgeous dames, and statesmen 
old, in bearded majesty,” who surrounded 
their thrones. It has been observed by 
Macaulay, that Louis XIV. would have 
blushed to receive from Boileau or Moliére 
such adulation as Elizabeth not only 
accepted, but looked for; and that “a 
modern Englishman can hardly understand 
how the people can have had any real 
security for good government under kings 
who levied benevolences, and chid the 
House of Commons as they would have 
chid a pack of dogs.” It does not follow, 
however, that because a nation allows its 
rulers the forms of despotism, it must needs 
surrender its real and essential liberties and 
privileges. A man may, in epistolary corre- 
spondence, sign himself the “obedient ser- 
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vant” of another against whom he is 
maintaining an action at law; and similarly 
the English people, while paying every 

ossible outward homage to their rulers, 
insisted on the maintenance of a popular 
government. 

When Henry VIII. attempted to exact ‘‘a 
trembling contribution,” in the shape of a 
forced loan, he at once received an unplea- 
sant reminder of the tenure on which the 
Kings of England held their authority ; for 
there was an insurrection in Suffolk. If the 
King could compel his subjects at will to 
contribute to his necessities, they declared 
there would be an end of English liberty,— 
“Then were it worse than the taxes of 
France, and England should be bond and 
not free.” The King, to do him justice, 
seems to have appreciated the situation 
with the sagacity that formed a prominent 
characteristic of the Tudors. He did not 
wait until the local insurrection widened into 
general rebellion, but made concessions at 
once, while there was time to retrace his 
steps. On this occasion, as on others, he 
acted up to the spirit of the words aptly put 
into his mouth in Shakespeare’s great 
historical play: “We must not wrest our 
subjects from the law, and stick them in our 
will.” The arbitrary power of a monarch 
was not, in England, to supersede the 
regulations laid down, and solemnly ratified, 
during the course of centuries, for the well- 
being of the whole nation ; and thus it has 
been remarked by the same historian, that 
the Tudors, while in many instances they 
were tyrants at Whitehall, were obliged to 
rule justly, as regarded the country at large. 
The nobles, whose order had never recovered 
the crushing blows inflicted on it by the 
Wars of the Roses, were powerless in the 
hands of the King,—who could work his 
will on any titled subject sufficiently unfortu- 
nate to awaken his jealousy and suspicion,— 
but the King, in his turn, having no standing 
army with which to enforce his will upon the 
people, in case of a general opposition, was 
dependent upon the affection and loyalty of 
the faithful commons for the maintenance 
of his throne and dignity, being entirely 
without the means of putting down any 
formidable rising, in which popular opinion 
sided with the insurgents. “They were 
under the same restraints with regard to 
their people under which a military despot 
is placed with regard to his army. They 
would have found it as dangerous to grind 
their subjects with cruel taxation, as Nero 
would have found it to leave his Prztorians 
unpaid. Those who immediately surrounded 
the regal person, and engaged in the hazard- 
ous game of ambition, were exposed to the 
most fearful dangers. Buckingham, Crom- 
well, Surrey, Seymour of Sudely, Somerset, 
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Northumberland, Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, 
perished on the scaffold; but in general 
the country gentleman hunted. and the 
merchant traded in peace. Even Henry, as 
cruel as Domitian, but far more politic, 
contrived, while reeking with the blood of 
the Lamiz, to be a favourite with the 
cobblers.” 

This dependence of the sovereigns of Eng- 
land upon the good-will of the people was 
especially understood by the last and incom- 
parably the greatest of the Tudor sovereigns, 
the haughty, energetic, great-souled Queen 
Ehzabeth. When the great peril came that 
threatened to deprive her of the crown she 
wore so nobly, she rode forth to place herself 
at the head of her people and encounter it. 
“Let tyrants fear!” said the undaunted 
Queen. And to the army assembled at T1l- 
bury she went on to declare that though 
some who were anxious for her safety had 
warned her of the danger of trusting herself 
among a great body of men, yet she never 
wished to see the day when she should dis- 
trust her faithful subjects. Therefore had 
she come forth, thinking foul scorn that 
Spain, or Parma, or any other prince, should 
invade the borders of her realm ; for though 
she had the body of a weak woman, she had 
the heart of a king—and of a king of England, 
too—-and, therefore, full of confidence 1n the 
loyalty and affection of her people, she ap- 
pealed to them for safety, and had come to 
live, and, if need were, to die among them. 

This was the way to touch the hearts of a 
nation like the English, and the response 
was a splendid one. The great towns, with 
London at their head, showed themselves 
ready to provide more than the proportion 
demanded of them for the general defence ; 
and the story of the Spanish Armada and its 
discomfiture forms one of the grandest pages 
in the annals of our history. Again it is told, 
that towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the increase of monopolies had become a 
serious grievance. It formed the subject of 
the deliberations of parliament, and at length 
a remonstrance was presented to the Queen 
on the subject. Elizabeth not only granted 
the relief prayed by her faithful Commons, 
but granted it with a queenly readiness and 
grace that moved them to enthusiastic grati 
tude—thanking them for calling her attention 
to the abuse, and thoroughly showing that 
she considered her interests as identical with 
those of the people she governed. 


JAMES I.; A NEW STATE OF THINGS. 


Very different were the principles and the 
practice of the Stuart who succeeded her as 
King of England. James I. has been aptly 
described as presenting to the world the exact 
model of what a king ought not to be. 
Obstinate without true resolution, timid and 
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cowardly without the caution that should 
have prevented him from,allowing himself to 
be over-reached alike by France and Spain, 
the pedantic, self-sufficient professor of the 
science of kingcraft seemed to toil for many 

ears to bring himself and the country he 

ad been called to govern into contempt ; 
and certainly gave the nation abundant rea- 
son to regret the disappearance of that bright 
occidental star, Queen Elizabeth, for whom 
the adulation of the courtly translators of the 
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happy grandson fled from the capital of the 
country that would endure him no longer— 
seem by their method of proceeding to have 
totally misconceived the spirit of the nation 
they governed, and the spirit of the times in 
which they lived. They perverted the laws 
their people held in honour; they treated dis- 
tinguished men with contumely and harsh- 
ness. “What man but my father would keep 
such a bird in a cage?” was Prince Henry’s 
indignant comment on James’s conduct to- 
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Bible represented him as so brilliant and 
efficient a substitute. The Tudors, from 
the first of them, the cold-hearted, politic 
Henry VII., down to the fiery Queen Bess, 
had thoroughly understood the temper of the 
people they ruled. The Stuarts, on the other 

and—from the day when James VI., on his 
progress southward in 1603, astonished and 
disgusted the nation by hanging the cut-purse 
without trial at Newark, until the miserable 
hour, eighty-five years later, when his un- 


wards Raleigh. James especially was always 
blundering. He lavished caresses, honours, 
and rewards upon unworthy favourites ; he put 
up for sale the peerages and titles of honour 
that had been the reward of distinguished 
statesmanship and valour; and while he 
did all this, and much more, to exasperate 
the nation, he arrogated to himself an amount 
of power the strongest and wisest of his 
Tudor predecessors would never have ven- 
tured to clam. He bullied his parliaments 
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Thus one of his speeches in particular is 
noted as having given « special offence by its 
absurdly arrogant tone. ‘* He made another 
speech to both the Houses,” says a corre- 
spondent of Sir Ralph Winwood, “but so 
little to their satisfaction that { hear it bred 
generally much discomfort to see our mon- 
archical power and royal prerogative strained 
so high, and made so transcendent every way, 
that if the practice should follow the profes- 
sions, we are not likely to leave to our suc- 
cessors that freedom we received from our 
forefathers, nor make account of anything 
we have Jonger than they list who govern.” 
Again, we find the King concluding a letter 
to one of his ministers with the words: “ And 
so farewell from my wilderness, which I had 
rather live in (as God shall judge me), like 
a hermit in this forest, than be a king over 
such a people as this pack of Puritans are 
that overrules the Lower House.” 

Fortunately, however, the fear indicated 
in the letter of Sir Ralph Winwood’s corre- 
pondent was not realised. The practice did not 
follow the professions. James could threaten 
and blaster, and declare that the wrath of a 
king was as the roaring of a lion; but he could 
not face the opposition excited by his pre- 
tensions; and his practice was invanably 
to make concessions after sufficient delay to 
deprive them of all grace and dignity, and 
: show that they were simply the result of 
ear. 

On their pert the Commons, at the very 
beginning of James’s reign, respectfully but 
firmly gave the King to understand that the 
kingly authority in England was co-existent 
with the rights of the nobility and the people, 
as represented in the Lords and Commons 
Houses of Parliament. The words used by 
the Commons admit of no misinterpretation. 
“Your Majesty would be misinformed if any 
man should deliver that theKings of England 
have any absolute power 1n themselves, either 
to alter religion, which God defend should be 
in the power of any mortal man whatsoever, 
or to make any laws concerning the same, 
otherwise than as in temporal causes, by 
consent of Parliament. We have, and shall 
at all times by our oaths acknowledge, that 
Your Majesty is sovereign lord and supreme 
governor in both.” ‘ Such,” says Hallam, 
‘was, the voice of the English Commons in 
1604, at the commencement of that great 
conflict for their liberties which is measured 
by the line of the house of Stuart.” Ina 
word, James declared that he was an absolute 
monarch, holding his office by “right divine,” 
and answerable to heaven alone for the man- 
ner in which he ruled. The popular party, 
in and out of parliament, declared that the 
King’s authority was limited and defined, and 
that he was bound to maintain the consti- 
tution of the kingdom he governed, and to 


respect the rights and privileges of the people 
as by law established. . 


CHARLES I. AS THE WORKER-OUT OF HIS 
FATHER’S THEORY. 

Thus the whole system of James was based 
on the idea that the people must unhesita- 
tingly submit to the ruling power, as repre- 
sented in the sole authfority of the king. As 
a natural consequence, his utmost wrath was 
excited by any deviation from the “ passive 
obedience” and “non-resistance,” which he 
held to be the only justifiable attitude of 
the nation towaids the government. The 
bishops upheld this view, and preached this 
“* passive obedience and non-resistance;” and 
the King favoured them accordingly, while 
he abhorred and detested the Nonconformists, 
whose consciences would not allow them to 
accept the King any more than the Pope as 
the head of the Church. The notorious pro- 
flizacy of the court, the bribery and venality, 
the drunkenness that extended even to the 
ladies, and the despicable personal character 
of the King himself, served to render his 
pretensions ridiculous as well as odious. 
The absurd extent to which these pretensions 
were carried is illustrated in a speech made 
in the Star Chamber in 1616, and recorded 
in the King’s “ Works ” ‘The impiety of the 
assumption 1s as glaring as its absurdity. 
“Tt is atheism and blasphemy,” says the 
contemptible pedant, “to dispute what God 
can do; good Christians content themselves 
with His will revealed in His word ; so it 1s 
presumption and high contempt 1n a subject 
to dispute what a king can do, or say that a 
king cannot do this or that.” 

With discontent at home, and maladminis- 
tration abroad, with utter collapse of the 
boasted kingcraft, and woeful sacrifice of 
the nation’s honour, the reign of James I, 
ran its ignoble course. In 1625 the King 
died ; and from the day when the sceptre 
passed from his hand to that of his son 
Charles, the long-delayed strife between 
royal prerogative and the liberties of Eng- 
land may be said to have definitely com- 
menced. For now, instead of the ungainly, 
slobbering, shuffling creature who had so 
long disgraced the royal throne of England, 
there sat on that dignified seat one who was 
at once a scholar and a gentleman—blame- 
less in all the relations of private life, and 
excellent in artistic refinement and taste. 
And this rendered the position of the country 
far more critical with regard to the great 
question of its liberties and their preservation, 
James I. would never have had the resolution 
to push the quarrel against his parliament to 
extremity, and against such men as Pym and 
Sir John Ehot; James I. would never have had 
the persuasive powerto bring over Sir Thomas 
Wentworth to his side. 
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The first period of Charles’s reign, from 
1625 to 1629, is takep up with his quarrel 
with the three parliaments he successively 
called, and successively dismissed. Briefly 
stated, the cause of quarrel amounted to 
this: That the Commons endeavoured to 
use their power of granting or withholding 
supplies in order to compel the King to 
grant redress of abuses, to restrain him 
from continuing an unpopular and unpro- 
fitable war, and to induce him to dismiss 
his worthless favourite, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. To emancipate himself from par- 
liamentary interference was the King’s great 
wish; and he at once entered on a course 
of menace and defiance. 

The first parliament endeavoured to obtain 
a redress of gnevances by granting money 
very sparingly to the King; Charles dis- 
missed it, and convoked another. The 
second parliament was less inclined than 
the first to be tractable in the sense desired 
by the King. It impeached Buckingham ; 
whereupon the King made a threatening 
speech, bidding the Commons remember 
“that parhaments were altogether in his 
power for their calling, sitting, and disso- 
lution ; therefore, as he found the fruits of 
them good or evil, they were to continue to 
be or not to be.” This amounted to nothing 
less than a threat of entirely abolishing 
parliamentary government in England. 

In the embarrassment caused by the re- 
luctance of the first parliaments to supply 
his needs (the two subsidies they had voted 
him having amounted to only £140,000), 
the King had resorted to various ways of 
raising money, not warranted by law. He 
had sent commissions into the counties to 
raise money by means of loans to which 
all the proprietors of estates were expected, 
according to his means, to contribute, each 
being assessed at a certain sum. Many 
who refused to subscribe to this forced loan 
were committed to prison; and in the 
houses of others, soldiers were billeted to 
enforce obedience. The King raised money 
by customs duties on goods, known as 
tonnage and poundage ; and further coercion 
was exercised by the substitution of martial 
law, in the trial of various accusations, for 
the ordinary courts of England. But all 
this did not sufficiently supply the King’s 
necessities ; for Charles was now engaged 
in a war with France. Accordingly, a third 
parliament was summoned, which met early 
in the year 1628; and answered to the 
designation of a contemporary writer, who 
calls it “a great ruffling parliament,” meaning 
one likely to oppose, to menace, and to 
insult, a bold and inflexible determination, 
and not to be hectored into submission. 

This third parliament it was, that in 1628, 
a year made memorable by its doings, 








laid before the King the celebrated “ Peti- 
tion of Right,” in which the illegality of His 
Majesty’s arbitrary proceedings was set 
forth, and the rights and privileges of Eng- 
lishmen were declared in no half-hearted 
terms. At the same time there was a 
disposition to effect a compromise with the 
King, who could point to precedents in the 
government of former monarchs in support 
of some of the proceedings denounced as 
illegal; though on the other side it was 
contended that these instances were excep- 
tional, and only proved the existence of 
tyranny in former times, forming no justi- 
fication for its renewal. The King, however 
assented to the Petition of Right, and bound 
himself to abstain from the raising money 
by tonnage and poundage, from allowing 
courts martial to supersede the law courts, 
from billeting soldiers in private houses,— 
and made other concessions, as the price 
of which concessions large sums of money 
were voted to him. Another cause of strife 
between Charles and his subjects was 
removed by the death of the arrogant and 
worthless Buckingham, who fell, struck by 
the knife of the gloomy fanatic Felton, 
while preparing, at Portsmouth, to lead a 
second army, as he had led a first, probably 
to dire and ignominious discomfiture. 
Scarcely had the Parlament been pro- 
rogued, in the summer of 1628, before the 
illegal practices denounced in the Petition 
of Right were resumed,—the billeting of 
soldiers on the nation, the exaction of 
tonnage and poundage, etc. When the 
Parliament met, in 1629, after the proro- 
gation, the Commons proceeded to adju- 
dicate on the question of tonnage and 
poundage, denouncing the illegality of that 
impost in the strongest terms. A resolution 
was proposed to the effect that those who 
paid that iniquitous tax were traitors to their 
country ; and when the Speaker, dismayed 
at the audacity of the Commons, declared 
that he had received His Mayjesty’s orders 
to put no such resolution to the vote, a 
scene of violent indignation and uproar 
ensued. The Speaker, attempting to put 
an end to the sitting by leaving the chair, 
was forcibly held down in his place while 
the resolution was put, and triumphantly 
carried. The next day Charles angrily 
dissolved this, his third parliament, and, 
as on former occasions, marked his sense 
of its proceedings by committing the most 
prominent members to prison. The chief 
of them, Sir John Eliot, after various un- 
successful applications to the throne for 
release, or, at least, for a mitigation of the 
rigours of his captivity, died a prisoner in 
the Tower of London; and a petition by 
his sons for the body of their father, that it 
might be buried on his own estate, was 
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refused by Charles; who, carrying his enmity 
beyond the life of his victfin, ordered that 
the remains of Sir John Eliot should be 
interred in the place where he had died. 


JOHN HAMPDEN, ESQUIRE, OF HAMPDEN, 
IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


In each of the three parliaments that had 
been summoned and dissolved within the 
space of four years, there had sat as member 
for the borough of Wendover, a Buckingham- 
shire esquire, then little known, but destined 
to leave one of the most illustrious names in 
the annals of English history. From Lord 
Nugent’s valuable “ Memorials of Hampden,” 
we learn some particulars of the family. 
The Hampdens 
had been settled, 
from before the 
Norman conquest, 
on an estate of the 
same name, be- 
stowed by Edward 
the Confessor on 
Baldwin de 
Hampden, whom 
Lord Macaulay 
conjectures to 
have been one of 
the Norman 
favourites brought 
to England by the 
last of our Saxon 
kings. The family 
had maintained 1t- 
self in opulence 
and honour; and ! 
one of its repre- 
sentatives, Griffith 
Hampden, high 
sheriff of Bucking- 
hamshire, had 
royallyentertained 
Queen Elizabeth 
in his ancestral 
home. 

The John Hampden of Charles’s time was 
the grandson of Gnffith. He enjoyed a good 
education, first at Thame Grammar School, 
afterwards at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and, finally, at the Temple in London, where 
he studied law. He was born in 1594; and 
already, in 1619, in James’s time, we find him 
sitting in the House of Commons as represen- 
tative of the Cornish borough of Grampound. 

It is recorded that the mother of Hamp- 
den (his father had died in 1597) was 
desirous that her son, as the head of so old 
and distinguished a family, should have a 
higher rank than that of a country esquire. 
But in James the First’s reign, es and 
baronetcies were shamelessly bought and 
sold. ‘It was only to ask, to pay, and 
to‘ have ;” and Hampden best consulted 
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his own dignity and self-respect by remain- 
ing as he was. ; 

He had won the distinction of attracting 
the notice and enmity of Charles I. When 
required to pay his share towards a forced 
loan to the King he refused ; declaring that 
he would be as willing to contribute as 
another man, but that he feared to infringe 
Magna Charta, which document, he declared, 
ought to be read twicea year in every market 
town in England, that Englishmen might 
be reminded of the rights and privileges it 
behoved them to guard. The exact words 
recorded are, “ He feared to draw upon him- 
self that curse in Magna Charta, which he 
wished were read twice a year against those 
who infringe it.” 
This procured 
him the distinction 
of being singled 
out as a warning 
example of the 
King’s displea- 
sure. He was 
committed to pri- 
son on the disso- 
lution ofthe second 
parliament of 
, Charles I. to the 

; Gatehouse at 

' Westminster, and 
afterwards to a 

Hampshire gaol, 

but was released, 

. and again chosen 
SAN for Wendover, 


Ne ——— 


when the King’s 
necessities made 
him call his third 
parliament. 

Sir John Eliot, 
who was sent by 
the King to die 
in the Tower, 
was a valued 
friend of Hamp- 
den, the modesty of whose character ap- 
pears in a very pleasing light, in the corre- 
spondence he kept up with the illustrious 
prisoner, who consulted him on a treatise on 
government he was writing to beguile his 
imprisonment. Hampden was a Puritan in 
belief and un morals; but there was about 
him nothing of that “sourness” and self-asser- 
tion generally attributed to those of his creed 
by their opponents, and which furnished such 
copious matter to the satirical pens, of which 
the sharpest was wielded by Samuel Butler. 

Clarendon has borne emphatic testimony to 
his refinementand grace of manner. “Hewas 
of that rare affability and temper in debate,” 
says the author of the “ History of the Ggeat 
Rebelhon,” and of that seeming humility and 
submission of judgment, as if he brought no 
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opinion of his own with him, but a desire of 
information and instruetion. Yet he had so 
subtle a way of interrogating, and, under 
cover of doubts, insinuating his objections, 
that he infused his own opinions into those 
from whom he pretended to learn and receive 
them.” The letter in which he imparts to his 
imprisoned friend the criticism on the manu- 
script Sir John had submitted to his revision, 
is full of this graceful modesty. 


DESPOTIC PERIOD; AN ARBITRARY GO- 
VERNMENT. 


Hampden was not one of the men singled 
out for punishment on the abrupt dissolution 
of King Charles’s 
third parliament. 
He retired to his 
paternal estate in 
Bucking ham- 
shire, and _ for 
some years occu- 
pied himself with 
the duties that 
devolved on him 
as a landed pro- 
prietor. Of pub- 
hic duties there 
were none left for 
him to fulfil. Par- 
hamentary go- 
vernment was at 
an end for the 
time in England; 
and had been suc- 
ceeded by the 
unhappy and 
shameful period 
of despotic and 
irresponsible rule. 
The jurisdiction 
of the ordinary 
tribunals was su- 
perseded, and 
ther judgments «— .-- — .. -. 
overridden by the 
Star Chamber, 
the Courtof High Commission, and the North- 
ern Council. The bigoted and narrow-minded 
Archbishop Laud, whom Lord Macaulay 
designates as a lower kind of St. Dominic or 
Torquemada, raged against the Puritans, on 
whom were plentifully inflicted those pillory- 
ings, ear croppings, scourgings, long imprison- 
ments, numerous fines, and the host of 
iniquities which, under the name of ‘‘ cruel 
and unusual punishments,” were emphatically 
condemned by a later generation in the Bill 
of Rights. The tuning of the pulpits, as 
Laud called the issuing of injunctions to the 
clergy to preach passive obedience and non- 
resance to their flocks, proceeded most 
energetically ; and a man of consummate 
ability and equal unscrupulousness was found 
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to initiate a system by which the voice ofthe 
Enghsh people should be silenced, and the 
hberties of the nation definitely and irretrieva- 
bly ruined. 

This man was Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
formerly a prominent member of the parlia- 
mentary opposition, and the trusted friend of 
Pym, Hollis, Hampden, and the rest of the 
patriotic leaders. But he had been detached 
from his party, and won over by the blandish- 
ments and persuasions of the King during the 
interval of the prorogation, and hated his 
former associates with all the rancour of a 
renegade. No two men could have been 
more unlike than Wentworth, who was 
created Earl of 
Strafford and 
afterwards Vice- 
roy of Ireland for 
his partisanship 
of the King, and 
Laud, who was 
made Archbishop 
of Canterbury for 
a similar reason. 
Strafford was a 
man of command- 
ing intellect, of 
inflexible resolu- 
tion, and ever- 
ready resource, 
“with Atlantean 
shoulders, fit to 
bear the weight of 
empires”; and 
of him it might 
further be said, 
as of the great 
fallen angel, “ On 
his brow delibe- 
ration sat, and 
princely care, — 
majestic though 
in ruin.” Laud, 
zealous and busy, 
fussily anxious 
for power and 
supremacy, had the puniest of intellects, 
and was saturated with a drivelling super- 
stition. But the two men understood each 
other completely. 
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THE “THOROUGH,” AND SHIP-MONEY. 


The scheme by which the two chief ad- 
visers of the King proposed governing Eng- 
land has become extensively known under 
the name of “Thorough”; a name taken 
from an expression frequently used in their 
correspondence. It well expresses the 
length to which Laud and Strafford were 
prepared to go, and the complete change 
they proposed to introduce into the system 
of government in England. “For the State,” 
the Archbishop writes to his colleague, “ in- 
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deed, my Lord, I am for Thorough; but I 
see that both thick and thin stays somebody 
where I conceive it should not; and it is 
impossible to go Thorough alone.” And in 
another letter he says, “As for my marginal 
note, I see you deciphered it well; and 1 see 
you make use of it, too; do so still, thorough 
and thorough. Oh that I were where I might 
gosoto! But Iam shackled between delays 
and uncertainties.” 

The notable scheme of the two conspirators 
against their country’s liberties was indeed 
most thoroughly subversive of the rights of 
the English people. It may be briefly sum- 
med up as follows : Perfect and uncontrolled 
authority for the ruler 1n all matters pertaining 
to Church and to State, with compulsory uni- 
formity of worship for all the King’s subjects ; 
taxation at the King’s sole will and pleasure 
for the maintenance of despotic rule; and a 
standing army wherewith to enforce obedience 
and to quell any sign of ill-humour or tendency 
to resistance on the part of the governed. 

Money was indeed necessary, nay, indis- 

ensable, for carrying out such a scheme. 

he former devices, tonnage and pends: 
etc., were put into requisition ; and at length 
a new source of supply was suggested by the 
ingenuity of Noy, Charles’s Attorney-General, 
and Finch, the Lord Chief Justice. Wiits were 
issued in the King’s name for levying a tax 
for equipping ships for the King’s service; 
and these writs were addressed not, as in 
former days, to the maritime towns in time 
of war, but scattered through the length and 
breadth of the land in time of peace,—a start- 
ling innovation. 

Whitelock, in his “ Memorials,” thus de- 
scribes, this transaction, in his record for the 
year 1635: ‘‘ The Privy Council wrote letters 
to every high sheriff of England, directing 
them for the taxing and levying of the ship 
money; and yet, with great care and equality, 
much beyond what was observed 1n following 
taxes. But the guilding (szc) of this illegal 

ill would not cause it to be swallowed down; 

ut many people, especially the knowing 
gentry, expressed great discontent at this 
new assessment and burthen as an imposition 
against law and the rights of the subject.” 

Then it was that Hampden came forth 
from his retirement, and stood up as the 
champion of his country’s rights against 
venal judges, unscrupulous ministers, and 
a nt king. 

he account of the famous ship-money 
controversy,as given by Whitelock, sufficiently 
shows the kee put upon the judges, and 
the means by which the court could, in cases 
of importance, procure a judgment 1n accord- 
ance with its wishes, however contrary to 
the dictates of liberty and justice. The 
events are thus briefly chronicled in the 
“ Memorials.” 


Mr. John Hampden, a gentleman of an 
ancient family in Buckinghamshire, and of 
a great estate and parts, denied the payment 
of ship-money as an illegal tax. He often 
advised in this great business with Holborn, 
Saint John, Whitelock, and others of his 
frends and counsel. Several other gentle- 
men refused the payment of this tax of ship- 
money; whereupon the King was advised 
by the Lord Chief Justice Finch and others 
to require the opinion of his judges, which 
he did, stating the case in a letter to them. 
After much solicitation by the Chief Justice 
Finch, prom..ing preferment to some, and 
highiy threatening others whom he found 
doubling, he got from them, in answer to 
the King’s letter and case, their opinions 
in these words :— 


““We are of opinion that when the good 
and safety of the kingdom in general is con- 
cerned, and the whole kingdom in danger, 
Your Majesty may, by writ under the great 
seal of England, command all your subjects 
of this your kingdom, at their charges, to 
provide and furnish such number of ships, 
with men, victual, and ammunition, and for 
such time as Your Majesty shall think fit, for 
the defence and safeguard of the kingdom, 
from such peril and danger. And that by 
law Your Majesty may compel the doing 
thereof in case of refusal or refractoriness. 
And we are also of opinion that in such case 
Your Majesty is the sole judge, both of the 
dangers and when and how the same 1s to 
be prevented and avoided.” 


This opinion, signed by Davenport, Den- 
ham, Hutton, Jones, Croke, Trever, Bram- 
ston, Finch, Vernon, Berkley, Crawley, and 
Weston, was, we are told, “enrolled in all 
the Courts of Westminster, and much 
distasted many gentlemen of the country, 
and of their own profession, as a thing 
extra-judicial, unusual, and of very ill con- 
Sequence in this great business, or in any 
other.” 


HOW THE GREAT SHIP-MONEY TRIAL 
WAS CONDUCTED. 

The trial in which Hampden stood up as 
the champion of the rights of Englishmen 
against the encroachments of the king, 
shows abundant proofs, among other points, 
of the servility of the judges in those days, 
and of their subservience to the King. 
It 1s difficult, at the present day, to conceive 
the amount of cringing meanness displayed 
by several of the men whose high office it 
was to expound the law of England, and who 
should be ready, as described in Dryden’s 
Magnificent sketch of Shaftesbury, to show 
themselves prompt on every occasion, 


‘‘ Unbribed, unbought, the wretched to redress, 
Swift of despatch, and easy of access.” 
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In this case, as Hallam _pertinently | 


observes, the Ministers had been anxious 
to gain over to their side the interpreters of 
the law, and had insisted that the judges 
should, during their circuits, declare it to be 
the duty of every loyal subject to show his 
zeal for his King’s service by immediate 
compliance with the ship-money writs. An 
“opinion” of the judges, given by royal 
command, and unanimously subscribed to 
by all the twelve, declared that, “ when the 
good and safety of the kingdom in general is 
concerned, and the whole kingdom in dan- 
ger, His Majesty might, by writ under the 
great seal, command all his subjects, at their 
charge, to provide and furnish such number 
of ships, with men, munition, and victuals, 
and for such time as he should think fit, for 
the defence and safeguard of the kingdom ; 
and th.t by law he might compel the doing 
thereof, in case of refusal or refractoriness ; 
and that he was the sole judge, both of the 
danger, and when and how the same was to 
be prevented and avoided” An opinion of 
this kind, given by the judges of the land, 
and publicly made known to the nation, 
might have been supposed a sufficient 
deterrent to any man from raising the 
question before a tribunal whose views had 
been thus unequivocally expressed; and 
thus we are the more inclined to admire the 
resolution of the man who, under such cir- 
cumstances, was content to incur expense, 
anxiety, and personal peril, by solemnly 
bringing up the great national question for 
adjudication. 

The law was with overwhelming force on 
the side of Hampden. The whole spirit and 
eee of English legislation for centuries 

ad been in the direction of confirming the 
power of Parliament to control the taxation 
of the kingdom; and no one could fail to see 
that, by extending the writs for ship-money 
to the inland counties, the King was over- 
stepping all the bounds observed even by the 
most imperious of his ancestors, and was 
turning what his own party acknowledged 
to have been only an exceptional and urgent 
expedient into a regular source of supply. 
In the grave, saturnine Oliver St. John, who 
conducted his case, Hampden had a man 
of undoubted talent, whose heart was 
thoroughly in the cause, and who, therefore, 
did not fail to give full force to every point 
in favour of his client’s cause, and that of 
English liberty. 

The arguments for and against the levy- 
ing of ship-money, are briefly and clearly 
summed up in Dr. Lingard’s History. 
The Attorney-General and Solicitor-General 
alleged in behalf of the Crown, that already 
under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, the tax called 
“ Danegelt” had been annually levied, for 
the maintenance of a naval force; that 
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requisitions had been issued over and over 
again by various English kings, pressing 
ships into the service, and calling upon the 
maritime counties to furnish and equip them ; 
that the claim was reasonable, and in fur- 
therance of the public service; and that 
occasions would arise when prompt action 
was necessary ; and that if the King could 
not, on such occasions, call upon his subjects 
for immediate aid, the country, while waiting 
for the assembling of a Parliament, would 
suffer incalculable injury from delay. Thus 
the general good and the public service were 
ingeniously placed by Mr. Attorney and Mr. 
Solicitor in the forefront of the battle ; and 
these, 1t was declared, would be promoted 
by acknowledging the royal prerogative in 
its utmost extent. 

In opposition to these arguments it was 
contended by Hampden’s counsel, “ That no 
argument could be founded on the imperfect 
hints in our ancient writers respecting the 
Danegelt, or the naval armament of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings ; that out of the multi- 
tude of precedents adduced, not one bore 
any resemblance to the present writs, which 
first ordered the inhabitants of the inland 
counties to fit out ships, and then to pay 
money 1n leu of those ships ; that no urgent 
necessity could be pleaded, for the wiits had 
been issued six months before the ships were 
wanted, and consequently there was suffi- 
cient time to assemble and consult the 
Parhament; that these wnits (and this, the 
concluding argument, was the strongest) 
were in opposition to the Statutes and 
Petition of Right, which provided that no 
tax should be levied on the subject without 
the consent of Parliament; nor was it a 
valid objection that the King could still 
levy an aid on the knighthood of his son, 
and the marriage of his eldest daughter, for 
these cases were expressly excepted in 
Magna Charta, and virtually in the preced- 
ing statutes.” The illegality of unparlia- 
mentary taxation was indeed so notorious 
that no forensic eloquence could suffice 
to make even an apparently good case for 
it. 


DIVINE RIGHT AND ROVAL PREROGATIVE. 


Accordingly, Banks, the Attorney-General, 
thought it advisable to rest his case on a 
basis of “divine right of kings,” and “ royal 
prerogative.” He laid down an astonishing 
proposition, which, if conceded, would simply 
place the property of every Englishman at 
the uncontrolled disposal of the king. He 
boldly contended that royal authority was 
unlimited, except by the will of the monarch 
himself. Kingly authority with him meant 
absolute authority. ‘ This power 1s innate in 
the person of an absolute king, and in the 
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person of the kings of England. All magis- 
tracy, it is of nature; and obedience and 
subjection, it is of nature. This power is not 
any ways derived from the people, but 
reserved unto the king when positive laws 
first began. For the King of England, he is 
an absolute monarch; nothing can be given 
to an absolute prince but what is inherent 
in his person. He cando nowrong. He is 
the sole judge, and we ought not to question 
him. Where the law trusts, we ought not to 
distrust. The Acts of Parliament contain no 
express words to take away so high a prero- 
gative, and the king’s prerogative; even in 
lesser matters, is always saved wherever 
express words do not restrain 1t.” 

This argument at least acknowledged 
some kind of power in parliament “by 
express words” to interfere with the king’s 
will ; but some of the judges even went 
further, and considered that the king was not 
bound by any law. Berkley, one of them, 
declared that the law was an old and trusty 
servant of the king’s, and that he had never 
heard that /ex was rex, “but it is most 
common and most true that rex is /cx.” 
Vernon, another judge, unhesitatingly gave 
his opinion that the king might dispense 
with any law in cases of necessity; and 
Finch, with whom much of the responsibility 
of the ship-money measures rested, declared, 
“ They are void Acts, of Parliament to bind 
the king not to command the subjects, their 
person, and goods, and I say their money, 
too ; forno Actsof Parliament make any diffe- 
rence.” Absolute government could go no 
farther than this. 

In spite of all the oy that could be 
brought to bearon behalf of the Government,— 
and it was very considerable, for at that time 
the judges held their appointments not for 
life or “during good behaviour,” but at the 
pleasure of the king, who could at once 
remove from their offices those who offended 
him,—the Couit gained only the smallest 
possible majority, seven of the judges giving 
their opinions in favour of the King, and five 
for,Hampden. One of the latter, Croke, 1s 
gaid to have wavered, and to have been 
admonished of his duty by his wife, who 
exhorted him not to let personal considera- 
tions for her welfare or that of his children 
stand in the way of his honest and impartial 
Ue a in this great matter. 

he cause was no less than six months 
before the court; and this, as has been 
remarked by various writers, was doubtless of 

tserviceto Hampden, and proportionately 
injurious to his opponents ; for it gave every 
man full time to make himself acquainted 
with the merits and the paramount importance 
of the case. It was well understood that this 

mo temporary impost, intended to meet 
a fecessity of the moment, but,as Clarendon 


himself, writing on the King’s side, declares, 
‘“‘ for a spring and magazine that should have 
no bottom, and for an everlasting supply of 
all occasions.” 

That Hampden would be beaten was, 
considering the nature of the tribunal before 
which his action was tried, a foregone 
conclusion. That his opponents should have 
only the narrowest possible majority could not 
be reckoned otherwise than as a triumph of 
the popular cause. The irritation occasioned 
in the mind of the nation by these proceedings 
did not pass away ; and among the party of 
whom Hampden was now looked upon as 
the acknowledged chief, the trial with its issue 
was kept, as Whitelock expresses it, ‘* alta 
mente repostum,” even as the well-remember- 
ing Juno kept in her heart that “ Fudiczum 
Paridts,” for which she was determined to 
exact so heavy an expiation. 


HAMPDEN’S POPULARITY; A SCHEME OF 
IMIGRATION ; ITS DEFEAT. 


Concerning the popularity gained by the 
great Buckinghamshire esquire by the ship- 
money trial, we have the emphatic testimony 
of Clarendon, whom Lord Macaulay quotes in 
his Essay on Lord Nugent’s “ Memorials.” 
The eloquent historian of the civil war, in 
general no favourable witness for the opposi- 
tion leaders, says . “ Till this time he was 
rather of reputation in his own county than 
of public discourse or fame in the kingdom ; 
but then he grew the argument of all tongues, 
every man inquiring who and what he was 
that durst, at his own charge, support the 
liberty and prosperity of the kingdom.” Nor 
can Clarendon withhold a word of praise for 
the admirable temper and moderation dis- 
played by Hampden throughout this trying 
time. He seems, indeed, to have been 
singularly happy in freedom from the angry 
passions that defaced the character even of 
good and earnest men, in those times of 
Iniquity and wrong. Clarendon tells us “his 
carriage throughout that agitation was with 
that rare temper and modesty, that they who 
watched him narrowly, to find some advantage 
against his person, to make him less resolute 
in his cause, were compelled to give him a 
just testimony.” 

Laud and Strafford were exceedingly 
angry at the popularity of Hampden, and 
the open way in which the people’s appre- 
ciation of him was exhibited. Laud’s narrow 
mind revolted against the free expression 
of opinion, in speech or in writing. Hence 
his acrimony against those whom he 
called libellers, and his cruel rancour against 
Prynne, Bastwick, Barton, and others, who 
at this time were suffering mutilation and 
imprisonment. He considers that the men 
whose ears have been cut off by the hang- 
man, and who have been sent to languish in 
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distant dungeons, bave been too leniently |*plained of men “running to New England.” 


treated ; that the Government has not been 
nearly sharp and determined enough. 
Writing to Strafford, he says: “A little 
more quickness in the Government would 
cure this itch of libelling. But what can 
you think of Thorough, when there shall 
be such slips in business of consequence? 
What say you to it, that Prynne and his 
fellows should be suffered to talk what 
they pleased while they stood in the pillory, 
and win acclamations from the people?” 
What can we think of Thorough, indeed ?— 
simply, that Thorough was in a bad way, 
when the spirit of the nation began to be 
alive to its nature and its probable con- 
sequences. 

Strafford was equally indignant and 
alarmed; and in his correspondence with 
Laud on the occasion, his malignant 
hatred against the Puritans breaks forth: 
“Mr. Hampden is a great brother,’ he 
writes (the name Jdrother was generally 
given to the Puritans), “‘and the very genius 
of that people leads them always to oppose, 
as well civilly as ecclesiastically, all that 
ever authority ordained for them; but in 
good faith, were they mght served, they 
should be whipt home into their right wits ; 
and much beholden should they be to any 
one that would thoroughly take pains with 
them in that kind.” Again he_ wishes 
that “Mr. H., and others to his likeness, 
were well whipt into their right senses; and,” 
he adds, “ if the rod be so used that 1t smart 
not, I am the more sorry.” 

The legal triumph of the Court party, such 
as it was, inflamed the Government of 
Charles to greatcr acts of tyranny. ‘ Those 
whom the gods wish to ruin they first 
deprive of reason,” said the philosopher 
of old; and certainly the recklessness of 
misrule im 1637 seems compatible only 
with moral insanity on the part of those 
who governed the country. The Star 
Chamber was more arbitrary than ever, 
ably seconded by that of High Commission 
and the Northern Court; and the persecu- 
tion against the Puritans was more and 
more unrelenting. Under these circum- 
stances Hampden, whose liberty was no 
longer safe in England, resolved to emigrate 
to America, where many of the brethren had 
found a freedom denied them in their own 
land ; and he was to be accompanied by his 
kinsman Oliver Cromwell. But the ships 
which were to convey the cousins, with a 
number of other Puritans, to America, were 
prevented from sailing ; and Hampden was 
compelled to remain in England. He re- 
mained, to do greater service to his country 
than even in the matter of the ship-money. 

The order that stopped the departure of 
Hampden was procured by Laud, who com- 
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He little knew what he was preparing for 
himself by keeping in Old England such men 
as Hampden and Cromwell. 


How “ THOROUGH ” CAME TO AN END 
IN ENGLAND. 


After the enforced abandonment of his 
emigration scheme, Hampden withdrew 
again, for a time, into the background; 
for never was there a man less likely to 
put himself forward, except where duty 
demanded it. But the years 1638 and 1639 
were full of events fraught with tremendous 
consequences to the Government of Charles 
and his Ministers, and to the future destiny 
of England. The disaffection of the Puritans 
in England was increased by the publi- 
cation of the “Book of Sports,” which, 
by officially permitting, or rather enjoining, 
amusements on Sundays, deeply offended 
the feelings and opinions of that influential 
sect. Then came the ill-advised attempt 
to enfoice the use of the Liturgy in Scotland ; 
and Clarendon tells how, “on the Sunday 
morning appointed for the work,” when the 
Dean began to read the service in the 
church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, “a shower 
of stones and sticks and cudgels’”’ came 
flying at that functionary’s head ; and how 
the noters, on being turned out of the 
church, the doors of which were shut, 
“continued their barbarous noise” in the 
churchyard, breaking the windows, and 
endeavouring to force the doors, “so that 
it was not possible for any to follow their 
devotions” The signing of the Covenant, 
the rebellion in Scotland, and the esta- 
blishment there of a Provisional Govern- 
ment, were the next steps; and the army 
of Charles proved utterly unable to quell the 
formidable rising. 

A hasty and ill-arranged pacification, as 
ill kept as it had been ill made, was followed 
by a second campaign, in which the failure 
of the royal troops was most ignominious ; 
and Laud, and even the resolute Strafford, 
stood aghast at the ruin that threatened 
their master. The financial condition of 
the Government, too, was deplorable. The 
revenues of the year had been anticipated, 
and spent, and there was no method 
available for rising a new and a prompt 
supply. It was impossible to carry out 
“Thorough” to its logical conclusion without 
a strong standing army to put down rcbel- 
lion; and this task the standing army had 
failed to accomplish. Thus the “Thorough” 
system, or rather the attempt to establish it, 
had proved a failure; and the King was 
obliged to have recourse to the expedient 
he would gladly have avoided—the Ae ae 
of a parliament ; and, accordingly, an 
interval of more than ten years, the writs for 
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the assembling of the Lords and Commons 
were issued, at the beginning of 1640. 


THE “SHORT PARLIAMENT” AND ITS 
FATE. 


From the day when parliamentay govern- 
ment was once more re-established in Eng- 
land, until the sad hour that saw the country 
deprived of his services when she needed 
them most, the life of Hampden forms part 
of the history of England. He was chosen 
to represent his native county, Buckingham- 
shire, and at once came to London to enter 
upon his duties. He was now in close inti- 
macy and companionship with Pym, who 
divided with him the care and labour of 
leading the popular party in the House of 
Commons. 

The Parliament met in April 1640; and 
the first question to be brought under its con- 
sideration was that of ship-money. The 
King, whose necessities were pressing, ofiered 
to give up the prerogative of levying this tax, 
in consideration of twelve subsidies; and here 
at once arose an occasion of difference. For 
the King had already surrendered the nght 
(if he ever possessed it) on a former occasion, 
receiving five subsidies as the price of the 
concession ; and had afterwards resumed the 
alleged right so soon as it suited him to take 
back his words. The Commons were willing 
to grant supplies, but rot exactly in the form 
demanded by His Majesty. As Macaulay 
observes, they could hardly be expected to 
eelecra over again what they had already 

ought and paid for. 

They were not allowed time for deliberating, 
nor for discussing the question. So soon as 
he found there was to bea debate, Charles 
angrily dissolved the parliament, to the sorrow 
and indignation of the country, and to the 
surprise and bewilderment of the King’s own 
friends, who, like Clarendon, could not 
imagine in what way the Commons had 
offended him. Clarendon himself describes 
the House as very loyal and anxious to serve 
His Majesty. “It could never be hoped,” 
he says, “that more sober and dispassionate 
men would ever meet together in that place, 
or fewer who brought ill purposes with them.” 
But the fact of their questioning the legality 
of ship-money, his favourite impost, seems to 
have been enough to set the King against 
the Commons. 

And so this emphatically short parliament 
separated after a session of only a few days. 


THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND ITS DOINGS ; 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


Again the system of despotism was tried 
in England. Ship-money was exacted more 


ri ly than ever, and the assessments 
Me alarger amount. Forced loans and 
othe similar expedients were also brought 






into action; and it seemed as though the 
government were ready to brave any amount 
of unpopularity in the frantic endeavour to 
obtain “the sinews of war” for combating 
the Scots. All was in vain. The army 
raised by the King would not face the enemy. 
The flight of the troops has been attributed 
to disaffection rather than to cowardice. Be 
that as it may, tley ran away ; and the Scot- 
tish army advanced into England. There 
was no resource but to call a parliament; 
and accordingly that celebrated assembly, 
known as the Long Parliament, met in the 
beginning of November 1640, under circum- 
stances that gave to it a power no previous 
House of Commons had possessed. 

And the members were conscious of their 
power, and determined to use 1t without stint. 
Clarendon tells us how “the same men who, 
six months before, were observed to be of 
very moderate tempers, and to wish that 
gentle remedies meght be applied, talked 
now 1n another dialect, both of kings and 
other persons ; and said that they must now 
be of another temper than they were the last 
parliament.” Hampden again sat for Buck- 
inghamshire. He had been elected both for 
the county and for his old borough of Wen- 
dover. 

And now, more than ever, weie all eyes 
turned on John Hampden, the patriot. 
Clarendon describes him as being generally 
considered, at this period, as pater patria, 
the pilot who was to guide the ship of the 
state through the perils and quicksands that 
surrounded it, and to whose unswerving in- 
tegrity, unerring sagacity, and tried rectitude 
of conduct, followers and opponents alike 
paid ungrudging testimony. Huis rare talent 
for parliamentary debate, his power of sway- 
ing to his will a large and turbulent assem- 
blage, the convincing strength of his logic, 
are seen everywhere during that eventful 
session, in which the parliament, alike deter- 
mined and indignant, pulled down so much 
that had long formed part of the government 
of the country, the Star Chamber, the High 
Commission, the Northern Court; besides 
executing vengeance on Strafford and Laud, 
and calling to account the timid and venal 
judges who, by their judgments in the great 
ship-money case, had virtually surrendered 
the property of every man in England into 
the hands of the sovereign. Everywhere the 
presence of the great statesman is felt, every- 
where his voice is heard, advising, admon- 
ishing, pleading for justice, and advocating 
moderation in the hour of triumph. Claren- 
don’s opinion of his talents and character is 
Pronounced in no doubtful terms. “Of an 
industry and vigilance not to be tired out or 
wearied by the most laborious, and of parts 
not to be imposed upon by the most subtle and 
sharp.” “ His reputation of honesty was uni- 
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versal, and his affections seemed $o publicly | 
guided that no corrupt or private ends could 
bind them.” Such, with a high appreciation | 
of his statesmanship, is Clarendon’s opinion | 
of the character of Hampden. 

It was a great opportunity that which now | 
presented itself to the Long Parliament ; and | 
to Hampden is greatly due the credit of the , 
fact that on the whole the opportunity was 
well used for the honour and advantage of 
the country. 


HOW THE COUNTRY DRIFTED INTO THE 
CIVIL WAR ; CONCLUSION. 


During the first session of the Long Par- 
liament, there was general unanimity among 
the members in the Commons as to the 
necessity of sweeping away abuses, and taking ~ 
vengeance on evil doers. But when the | 
Houses met again, after the recess, there was 
considerable difference of opinion ; a reaction 
had set in in favour of the King, with whom 
Raat sympathized in his humibhation and 
helplessness ; and stormy debates took place 
in the House, in which the wisdom and 
moderation of the great popular leadcr were 
more than ever called into request. This 
was especially the case in the debate whether 
the Grand Remonstrance—a document in 
which all the misrule of his reizn was sct 
forth—should be presented to the King or 
not. One of the members emphatically de- 
clares that but for the restraining influence 
of Hampden they would have been sheath- 
ing their swords in each other’s bosoms. 

At one time it was in contemplation to 
form a Ministry from among the chief mem- 
bers of the House, and the office of tutor to 
the Prince of Wales was to have been en- 
trusted to Hampden; but on the death of 
the Earl of Bedford, the negotiation fell | 
through. 
The last chance of the re-establishment of 


confidence between the King and his Parhia- 
ment was lost when, on the sth of January, 
1642, Charles came down to the House of 
Parliament with an armed force, to arrest 
the great patriot and four of his colleagues 
in the Commons, on a charge of high treason. 
This flagrant violation of law and justice 
filled up the measure of the unhappy monarch’s 
errors. It astounded and bewildered his 
friends, and lost him many waverers who 
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were ready to turn to him, but now felt con- 
vinced that no compact worthy of the name 
could be made with the ruler who could take 
such a step. And so Charles quitted London; 
and in a few months the royal standard was 
raised at Nottingham, and the Civil War 
began. Of that great struggle Hampden 
only saw the commencement. No greater 
calamity could have befallen the Parlia- 
mentary party than the loss of the one man 
in whose patriotism there was not the smallest 
leaven of self-secking ; whose thoughts and 
hopes and aspirations from the commence- 
ment were for his country. From the be- 
ginning of the war, Hampden seemed to 
have recognised it as one in which it was 
necessary not only to draw the sword, but to 
throw away the scabbard. He deprecated 
the neghgence which left the marauding 
cavalry of the Royalists to range through the 
country at will; and it was in an attempt to 
remedy eriors of this kind, committed by the 
la.guid Essex, that a life, invaluable to his 
country and her cause, was sacrificed. Ina 
skirmish on Chalgrove field, against the 
cavalry of Rupert, he was severely and, as 1t 
proved, mortally wounded ; and rode slowly 
out of the field to die. Huis last words and 
his last thoughts were for the country he had 
loved so well, and served so faithfully. “He 
was buried,” says Lord Macaulay, “in the 
parish chuich of Hampden. His soldiers, 
bare-headed, with reversed arms and muffled 
drums and colours, escorted his body to the 
grave, singing, as they marched, that lofty 
and melancholy psalm, in which the fragility 
of human hfe 1s contrasted with the immuta- 
bility of Him to whom a thousand years are 
as yesterday whenit 1s passed, and as a watch 
in the night.” And long afterwards, when he 
was Protector of England, Oliver Cromwell 
spoke to those around him of the days when 
the great struggle began. ‘I had a very 
worthy friend then,” said the Protector,—we 
may imagine with a touch of pathos in his 
voice,—* and he was a very noble person, 
and I know his memory is very grateful to 
all,—Mr. John Hampden.” And so, after a 
ee of two centuries and a half, the name 
of John Hampden is still grateful, and re- 
presents all that is good and noble, in the 
affectionate remembrance of the nation, 
in whose name he dared to stand up alone 
and undaunted for liberty. 
H. W. D. 
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THE BLACK HOLE TO 
PLASSEY. | 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND’S SUPREMACY IN BENGAI.. 


FROM 


A Memorial ofa Great Event—India under Aurungzebe and his Successors—The East India Companies and their Rivalries 


—The Dutch 1n India ; their Arrogance—England and France 1n the Carnatic—Dupleix and his Schemes of Dominion 
—Robert Clive—The Defence of Arcot—Supremacy of the British in Hindostan—Suray-ud-Dowlah and the English 
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Expedition from Madras, Victory and Revenge—I'he Conspiracy to dethrone the Suba, Omichund and his 
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against the Nabob, Clive in Command—Question of risking a General Engagement—The Battle of Plassey and its 
uences—Meer Jaffier Ruler of siting Spleen, and Bahar—Pecuniary ‘I ransactions of Clive with Meer Jaffier— 


Further Victories—Rewards and Honours , 


eturn of Clive to England—The Company’s Rule in India , Grievances 


and Calamities—‘‘ Ringing the Changes on Soubahs "— Meer Cossim and his Successors—Further Proceedings of the 
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Company—Clive's Third 


sit to India~-How he applied the Remedy—The Result Conclusion. 





A MEMORIAL OF A GREAT EVENT. 


MONG the monuments that attract 
the attention of the stranger in 
Calcutta, there is one especially to 
which a dark and mournful, and at 

the same time a proud interest is attached ; 

for while, on the one hand, it bears record of 

& great and terrible calamity and outrage, it 





marks, on the other, the vengeance exacted 
for wrongs perpetrated against British sub- 
jects, long before the days of Lord Palmer- 
ston and his famous doctrine of “ Civis 
Romanus sum.” The monument in ques- 
tion, which makes no claim to architectural 
or decorative beauty, marks the site of the 
prison chamber where, in 1756, was com- 
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mitted “that great crime memorable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for the tre- 
mendous retribution by which it was 
followed,”—generally known as the Mas- 
sacre of the Black Hole. Here it was, 
the spectator reads, that in one burning 
night of a Bengal summer a hundred and 
twenty-three out of a hundred and forty-six 
English people were done to death by the 
cruelty of their guards; and from the atrocity 
then accomplished arose the train of events 
which ended in making the English masters 
of Hindostan. 

For with the massacre of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta is intimately associated the 
great victory of Plassey, with all its momen- 
tous consequences. Seldom in history has a 
great and important series of events, involv- 
ing consequences of no less magnitude than 
the transfer of a vast empire, been accom- 
plished within so short a space of time as in 
that memorable epoch in the annals of India. 
In 1756 was the massacre of the Black 
Hole. In the next year the English were 
virtually masters of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar, and had the undoubted supremacy 
bes the various European powers located in 

ndia. 


INDIA UNDER AURUNGZEBE AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS 

Early in the sixteenth century a great 
conqueror, a descendant of Timur Beg or 
Timur the Lame, came marching through 
the mountain passes which separate the 
Afghan territories from Hindostan ; and suc- 
ceeded, after a series of sanguinary combats, 
in establishing himself, by the decisive battle 
of Panipat, near Delhi, in 1526, as the ruler 
of India. This conqueror was Baber, the 
first of the Great Moguls; and at Delhi 
he estabhshed his throne, from which his 
descendants continued foi centuries to sway 
the destinies of the mighty realm that ex- 
tended from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. 
The empire of the Moguls was remarkable 
for its splendour and magmificence. Roe, 
Bernier, and various travellers tell of the 
glories of Delhi; of Agra, the second city 
in the empire, and of the various rich and 
fertile provinces whose wealth was poured 
into the treasury of the great Moguls. 
About a hundred and thirty years after the 
commencement of the Mogul rule, Aurang 
Zib, the “ ornament of the throne,” generally 
known as Aurungzebe, began his long reign 
of half a century. He was the craftiest and 
most astute ruler of his race; and when he 
at length died, at the age of eighty-nine, the 
empire he governed appeared outwardly 
vigorous, and retained the semblance of 
prosperity; he had considerably widened 
the borders of the country that obeyed his 
mandates. In reality, however, the seeds of 





decay were already in the empire, though 
hidden by Aurungzebe’s energy and ability. 
He was no sooner dead than the disorgani- 
zation of the state began to show itself in 
the most lamentable form ; and throughout 
the first half of the eighteenth century the 
once proud supremacy of the Moguls existed 
only in name. 

As in various countries, 1n medizval and 
earhler times, the weakness of the chief 
government led to the establishment of 
separate authorities, only nominally sub- 
servient to the central power. ‘The rulers of 
the various parts of India, still calling them- 
selves vassals to the Great Mogul, became 
virtually independent ; the various Nizams, 
Nabobs, Rajahs, and others, doing what 
seemed right in their own eyes, without 
reference to the sluggish ruler at Delhi. The 
land was full of violence and bloodshed, 
various foreign invaders, Persians, Afghans, 
and numerous fierce tribes, contending with 
the natives for the mastery ; and in certain 
districts irregular governments were set up 
by freebooting chiefs, who held their 1ill- 
gotten power 1n spite of all efforts to over- 
throw them. Among these, the most noted 
for courage and ferocity were the Mahrattas, 
who not only levied contributions, or as 
Lord Macaulay designates it, “ black-mail,” 
upon the sovereign himself at Delhi, but 
extended their depredations to Calcutta 
itself, so that 1t became necessary to erect 
fortifications, and to dig the celebrated 
Mahratta ditch, in the hope of ensurng 
safety against them. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANIES, AND THEIR 
RIVALRIES. 


Since the period when the discovery of the 
maritime route to India opened a new way 
for commerce between the western nations 
and the opulent East, various nations had 
endeavoured to engross to themselves, as far 
as possible, the great advantages accruing 
from the trade with India. At the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign the East India Company 
had been formed; and during the seventeenth 
century it had continued to grow in import- 
ance and wealth, In the reign of William III, 
great dissentions had occurred, in conse- 
quence of the formation of a new company, 
which was alleged to have infringed the 
rights of the older institution ; but the two 
rivals very sensibly effected an amalgama- 
tion, and after 1708 appeared as one, under 
the name of the United East India Company. 
This corporation possessed a very valuable 
monopoly of the trade to India; and one of 
the chief duties of its agents and servants 
consisted in keeping a vigilant eye upon all 
private traders who attempted to infringe 
the right granted to the Company by its 
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charter, which was three times renewed 
during the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘The second East India Company, and one 
that prospered greatly during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, when it more than 
competed with the English corporation, was 
that of Holland. 

That the Dutch were at one time very 
formidable rivals to the English East India 
Company, and took every opportunity to 
increase their power, 1s abundantly mani- 
fest. In Pepys’s Diary, under date of the 
15th of February, 1663-64, we find the 
following entry. “This afternoon Sir Thomas 
Chamberlin come to the office to me, and 
shewed me several letters from the East 
Indys, shewing the height that the Dutch 
are come to tlrere, shewing scorn to all the 
English, even in our only factory there of 
Surat, beating several men, and hanging 
the English standard St. George under the 
Dutch flag in scorn; saying that whatever 
their masters do or say at home, they will 
do what they list, and be masters of all the 
world there ; and have so proclaimed them- 
selves Sovereigns of all the South Seas; 
which certamly our King cannot endure if 
the Parliament will give him money.” 

Things had been very different under 
gnm old Oliver, who would have demanded 
most signal reparation for such an insult to 
the British flag. The “Standard Saint 
George,” and the interests of the country it 
represented, were not likely to suffer in his 
hands. Under the same month, Mr. Pepys 
relates how he and his acquaintance Mr. 
Cutler, being on the Exchange, in London : 
“by-and-by joyned with us Sir John Bankes, 
who told us several passages of the East 
India Company; and how, in every case, 
where there was due to him and alderman 
Mico £64,000 for injury done to them in the 
East Indys, Oliver, presently after the peace, 
they delaying to pay them the money, sent 
them word, that if they did not pay them by 
such a day, he would grant letters of mark 
to those merchants against them; by which 
they were so fearful of him, they did pre- 
sently pay the money every farthing.’ This 
was completely in the Protector’s style of 
dealing with those who inflicted injury on 
the country he governed and made respected 
throughout the world. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE CARNATIC. 


_But the power of Holland was greatly 
diminished, and her influence became com- 
paratively insignificant, in the eighteenth 
century ; while in India the power of France 
rose rapidly, and for a time threatened to 
exceed, if not to extinguish, all other foreign 
influences in that country. The astute and 


energetic Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, 
the chief French settlement in that nch pro- 
vince of the Deccan known as the Carnatic, 
took advantage of the rivalry of two com- 
petitors for the throne of the Deccan, and for 
the governorship of the Carnatic, to make the 
influence of France predominant 1n India. 
The opportunity for interference occurred on 
the death of the Nizam al Mulk, ruler of the 
Deccan, in 1748. The scheme of Dupleix 
was “to make a nabob of the Carnatic, to 
make a viceroy of the Deccan, to rule under 
their names the whole of southern India.” 
The English, as was their wont, took the 
Opposite side, and supported the claims of 
the candidates against whom the French 
were fighting; but Dupleix succeeded in 
seating his protézé, Mirzapha Jung, on the 
throne of the Deccan, and was rewarded by 
the grateful puppet king with such exu- 
berance of honour, that for a trme he became 
the greatest man in southern India—a kind 
of Mayor of the Palace to this Eastern slug- 
gard king—and his scheme seemed to have 
coimpletcly succeeded. 

But there had been shipped to India, a 
few ycars previously, as a writer in the 
Company’s service, “to make a fortune, or 
to die of a fever at Madras,” a very hot- 
headed, obstinate, and apparently imprac- 
ticable youth, named Robert Clive Beyond 
personal courage and audacity of the most 
reckless kind, he had given no token of any 
unusual qualifications, until circumstances 
gave him the opportunity of appearing in a 
nulitary character, when he at once astonished 
the whole community by the judgment and 
skill he displayed. “ Born a soldier,” was 
the verdict pronounced on him by Major 
Lawrence, who was considered the most 
efficient officer in India. It was Robert 
Clive who, by the wonderful defence of 
Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, against 
the great army of Rajah Sahib, the opponent 
of the English, turned the tide which had 
till then flowed persistently in favour of the 
French. He had shown, on this occasion, 
the best qualities of a leader—judgment, 
perseverance, vigilance, and that rare faculty 
of inspiring his followers with attachment 
and confidence, which is one of the truest 
signs of the military genius. No materials 
were so hopeless, but Robert Clive would 
convert them into a fighting force; no pro- 
ject so desperate, but he would undertake it, 
and carry it to a successful issue. 

Duplex made great and persistent efforts 
to regain the ground he and his nation were 
rapidly losing ; but under Clive “ his genius 
was rebuked, as it is said Mark Antony’s was 
by Czesar.” He had caused a city to be built, 
and named it Dupleix Fatihabad, “ the city 
of the victory of Dupleix” ; but Clive caused 
it to be destroyed. He urgently represented 
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to the Government at home the necessity of 
supponang him in the great struggle he was 
waging ; but his appeals were disregarded ; 
and worst of all, he was himself no soldier, 
and was opposed to a military génius whom 
Frederick of Prussia would not have been 
ashamed to own as a brother. He retired at 
length to France, having spent time, energy, 
se fortune in vain; and the supremacy of 
the French in India was at an end. Clive, 
on the other hand, after consolidating the 
advantages he had gained, went back to 
England with flying colours, to be received 
with welcome and honour by the East India 
Company’s directors in Leadenhall Street, 
and by the public ; especially by the holders 
of East India 
stock, who nick- 
named him “Gene- 
ral Clive,” and pro- 
phesied that he 


would do - still 
greater things in 
the future. 


Until this time 
the English had 
been looked upon 
in the Carnatic 
as no more than a 
trading company, 
ossessing certain 
actories, with forts 
for the protection 
of their warehouses 
and settlements— 
such as Fort St. 
George at Madras, 
Fort William at 
Calcutta, Fort St. 
David, subordi- 
nate to Fort St. 
George,and others. 
But now they had 
assumed another 
character. Having 
been compelled by | 
the force of events 
to make good 
their position against the French and against 
native opponents, they were obliged to 
retain the military position they had taken 
up; and thus began the dominion of the Eng- 
lish in Hindostan. When Clive, after a stay 
of less than two years in England, during 
which time he endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to get into Parliament, but succeeded in 
spending the fortune he had brought home, 
applied again to the Company for employ- 
ment, he was sent out in the honourable 
position of Governor of Fort St. David; 
and a colonel’s commission was bestowed 
upon him by the Government at home. 

e had thoroughly established his reputa- 
tion, 





Lorp Cuivre. 





SURAJ-UD-DOWLAH, AND THE ENGLISH IN 
CALCUTTA. 


Thus Clive, after he had, in conjunction 
with a brave English naval officer, Admiral 
Watson, utterly defeateda renowned pirate 
chief, Angria, and destroyed Gheriah, his 
stronghold, proceeded to take possession of 
his government of Fort St. David. Very 
important events were happening in north- 
eastern India. The richest part of that great 
country comprised those regions through 
which flowed the fertilising stream of the 
Ganges, the holy river that turned the wilder- 
ness into a garden, and called forth the most 
exuberant growth of vegetation beneath the 
burning Indian 
sun Lord Ma- 
caulay quotes the 
Spanish proverb, 
that in Andalusia 
the earth is water, 
and the men wo- 
men, and applies 
the saying to the 
valley of the lowe 
Ganges, where the 
heavy, humid at- 
mosphere, the 
‘constant vapour- 
bath,” in which 
the Bengalee lives, 
engenders languid 
and sedentary ha- 
bits, very different 
from those of the 
inhabitants of the 
hilly countries, 
such as Rohilcund, 
for instance. The 
Bengalee is keen- 
witted, intriguing, 
and pertinacious, 
but is described 
as ordinarily of 
sedentary habits, 
and rather crafty 
than _ physically 
brave, excepting with that passive courage 
that displays itself in stoical endurance of the 
inevitable. 

Like the other great divisions of India, 
Bengal, with the provinces of Orissa and 
Bahar, was governed by a ruler, nominally a 
vassal of the Mogul Emperor at Delhi, but 
in reality independent. He was generally 
spoken of by the Company’s servants by his 
title of the Suba. 

In 1756, after the death of the Suba Ali- 
verdy Khan, Suraj-ud-Dowlah, the grandson 
of that powerful ruler, succeeded to his 
dominions. He was only nineteen years of 
age, ignorant, faithless, and debauched ; of 
violent temper, and weak understanding ; one 
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of those wretched Caligulas or Charles the 
Ninths to whom the irony of fate ‘seems 
occasionally to entrust power, as if to show 
how completely it may beabused. The fame 
of the English and of their progress in 
Madras can hardly have failed to reach 
Moorshedabad, the ancient capital of Bengal, 
where the Suba held his state ; for within a 
very few years the Company, from being 
merely traders, paying rent for the very 
ground on which they had built forts to 

rotect their depéts of goods, had developed 
into soldiers and diplomatists, and had shown 
themselves strong enough to take up a 
commanding position. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that the French, who had seen their 
supremacy overthrown 1n the Carnatic, would 
fail to use what influence they possessed in 
Bengal in stimulating the distrust and Jea- 
lousy of the Suba, whose envy and rapacity 
had been aroused by the report of the wealth 
in the warehouses of the East India Company 
at Calcutta. The desire of plunder seems to 
have been the crowning motive that induced 
him suddenly to commence a war against the 
foreign merchant community. 


CAPTURE OF CALCUTTA; THE MASSACRE 
OF THE BLACK HOLE. 


When it became known in the English 
settlement that the Suba was marching with 
a great army against Calcutta, the consterna- 
tion was great. Fort William was not in a 
state to sustain a long siege bya considerable 
force ; the number of the English was small, 
and there was no Clive or Lawrence among 
them to direct their movements. Deserted 
by the governor and by the military com- 
mandant, who provided with indecent haste 
for their own safety, the defenders of Calcutta 
were soon obliged to yield to the great force 
brought against them, and surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war. As the Suba pro- 
mised them their lives, they were in no appre- 
hension of anything worse than imprisonment 
for a limited period, until the terms for their 
liberation should be arranged. 

Then it was that the cruel piece of villainy 
was perpetrated that ultimately cost Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah his throne and his life. Lord 
Macaulay, in his eloquent and vivid account 
of the transaction, describes the prison of the 
garrison, in which the captives were confined, 
as “known by the /eav/u/ name of the Black 
Hole ;” though to the mind of a soldier the 
name merely implies the “lock-up,” or prison 
. room, to which Private Thomas Atkins 1s 
marched if the picket should find him brawl- 
ing in the streets, or absent from barracks 
without leave. That the atrocity was deli- 
berately planned for the murder of the pri- 
soners cannot be doubted. They were driven, 
a hundred and forty-six in number, into a 
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rison room, twenty feet square, on one of the 

ottest nights of a Bengal summer, and the 
door was locked and Garea behind them. 
They quickly began to suffocate for want of 
air, and the scene became horrible in the 
extreme. ‘‘ They cried for mercy,” writes 
Lord Macaulay, recounting the sufferings of 
the unhappy captives. ‘“ They strove to burst 
the door, and Holwell” (the highest in rank of 
the Company’s servants among the prisoners), 
“who, even in that extremity, retained some 
presence of mind, offered large bribes to the 
gaolers. But the answer was that nothing 
could be done without the Nabob’s orders ; 
that the Nabob was asleep, and that he would 
be angry if any one woke him. Then the 
prisoners went mad with despair. They 
trampled each other down, fought for the 
places at the windows, fought for the pittance 
of water with which the cruel mercy of the 
gaolers mocked their agonies, raved, prayed, 
blasphemed, implored the guards to fire 
among them. The gaolers meanwhile held 
lights to the bars, and shouted with laughter 
at the frantic struggles of their victims. At 
length the tumult died away in low gasp- 
ings and moanings” When the door was 
opened in the morning, only twenty-three 
survivors of that fearful night came forth 
from the cell which a hundred and forty- 
six had entered only a few hours before. 
The rest had been stifled, or crushed to 
death in the frantic struggle to get at the 
windows, or airholes, where alone was a 
chance for life. 

The responsibility for the massacre is cast 
by Lord Macaulay, indirectly at least, upon 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah—who, he says, showed no 
mercy to the survivors, and inflicted no punish- 
ment upon the perpetrators. But it is a 
question whether the Nabob knew anything 
of the atrocious affair until the crime had 
been completed ; nor would it probably have 
been safe to punish his savage soldiers for 
cruelties perpetrated upon the enemy in time 
of war. Even in our own times, during the 
Indian mutiny of 1857-8, we read, in the 
diary of Dr. Russell, of tortures, such as 
roasting over a slow fire, inflicted by some 
native troops 1n our service upon rebel Sepoys 
they captured, without notice being taken of 
it; and the Nabob was in a great measure 
dependent upon his army for the maintenance 
of his authority. 

Mr. Holwell himself has left a plain, 
straightforward record of his sufferings on 
that night of horror, during which he managed 
to Secure a position at a grated window, which 
enabled him to breathe. He attributes the 
massacre to a feeling of revenge among the 
janissaries of the Suba,who were angry because 
some of their number had been killed in the 
defence of the fort. He describes how at his 
entreaty an old janissary went twice to try 
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and procure the removal of half the prisoners 
to another prison ; and on the second occa- 
sion “he told us,” says Mr. Holwell, with 
what appeared to be real compassion in his 
looks, *‘ that it was impossible; the Suba was 
asleep, and nobody dared to wake him.” The 
water, also, seems to have been given in 
something like a tardy access of pity, rather 
than from a desire to mock the agonies of 
the captives. 


THE EXPEDITION FROM MADRAS; VICTORY 
AND REVENGE. 


In due course, the news of the capture of 
Calcutta, and of the massacre of the Black 
Hole, reached Madras, and was received with 
mingled horror and indignation. It was 
readily understood that vengeance must be 
exacted at all risks; for the influence of 
the English in India was gone for ever if 
such acts remained unpunished. An expe- 
dition was at once despatched to the Hoog- 
ley ; Clive being placed in command of the 
troops, among whom were nine hundred 
Englishmen, while Admiral Watson con- 
ducted the naval operations. 

In a very short time Calcutta was retaken, 
and Budgebudge and Hoogley had also fallen 
intothe power ofthevictors Suraj-ud-Dowlah, 
who until then had no dea of the power of 
the English, was astounded and bewildered 
at the rapid success of his enemies He 
hastened to offer terms of peace, promising 
cempensation to those who had suffered by 
his seizure of Calcutta, and generally showing 
avpacific disposition—which however, did 
not last long. 

The fact seems to have been that the Suba’s 
hatred of the English was undiminished ; or 
rather, it was increased by the necessity of 
conciliating them, and by the startling and 
unpleasant evidences he received of their 
power. Naturally under such circumstances 
the idea occurred to him to set up the influence 
of the French to counteract that of the Eng- 
lish ; not altogether an unstatesmanlike idea, 
if he had had the judgment and persistence 
to carry it out. But he could never pursue a 
line of policy; for every new danger appalled 
him, and he lost the confidence of his own 
subjects, while his opponents became con- 
vinced that no treaty would bind him, and 
that while he sat on the throne of Bengal 
there was no prospect of permanent peace. 
Accordingly, when Suraj-ud-Dowlah opened 
negociations with the French at Chanderna- 
gore, and with Bussy—the most efficient 

rench official in India—an expedition was 
at once organized against Chandernagore by 
Clive and Watson, and its brilliant success 
put an endto the Nabob’s hopes in that direc- 
tion, He is described by Lord Macaulay as 
behaving on this occasion “ with allthe faith- 
lessness of an Indian statesman, and all the 
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levity of a boy whose mind had been en- 
feebled by power and self-indulgence.” But 
he was destined to meet with cunning and 
duplicity far beyond his own. 


THE CONSPIRACY TO DETHRONE THE SUBA; 
OMICHUND AND HIS TREACHERY. 


It was now that the English began to work 
out in Bengal a system, the example for which 
had been set in the Deccan, some years 
before, by Dupleix, in his dealings with 
Mirzapha Jung and that potentate’s succes- 
sor,—the system, namely, of consolidating 
their rule and authority by governing through 
some puppet prince whom they should set 
up Now began the practice of placing on-the 
throne nabobs who should be compelled to 
defer 1n all things to the power to which they 
owed their elevation—a policy which in one 
notable instance led toa greater atrocity even 
than that of the Black Hole—the massacre of 
Patna Whiting some years later on this 
system, in his “‘ Seasonable Hint and Per- 
swasive to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company,” Mr. Holwell strongly de- 
precates this system, and advocates its being 
superseded by a direct authority to be ob- 
tained by the English from the Great Mogul 
himself. “ Let us have done with this ringing 
changes upon Soubahs,” he says. “there’s 
no end to it; let us boldly dare to be Soubah 
ourselves Our own terms have been more 
than once offered to us by the Emperor: why 
should we longer hesitate to accept them? 
We have not scrupled to seize and possess 
part of his territory with violence ; surely it 
would be more conscientious, and more con- 
sistent with the laws of nature and nations, 
to hold the whole of these provinces under 
him by his own appointment ;” and Mr. 
Holwell has also a just appreciation of the 
real position of the phantom who still bore 
the title of a great potentate, and was called 
the Great Mogul, while the attributes which 
once accompanied that title had long passed 
away. “ That this would readily be assented 
to on his part,” he adds, “if a proper overture 
came from us, is not to be doubted ; the con- 
sideration of his own great and obvious ad- 
vantages, and the necessities of his situation, 
would leave him no room for choice.” This 
was good advice, and to some extent it was 
ultimately followed ; but not until the system 
of “ringing the changes on Soubahs” had 
been pursued for some time, and occasionally 
with tragic consequences. 

Among his own subjects, no less than 
among the English, the baseness, cruelty, 
and dissoluteness of Suraj-ud-Dowlah had 
excited enmity and contempt. A plot ‘was 
accordingly formed among some of the lead- 
ing natives to deprive him of his throne; and 
in this plot the English heartily joined. Mr. 
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Watts, a leading servant of the East India 
Company, on whom had devolved the dan- 
gerous and unpleasant task of negociating 
with the despot, and who therefore knew the 
Nabob’s character thoroughly, was the chief 
agent in the matter on behalf of the Englisk; 
and the co-operation of Clive and Admiral 
Watson was likewise heartily given. It was 
proposed to set up Meer Jaffier, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Suraj-ud-Dowlah’s army, 
as the successor of that worthless ruler ; and 
the negociations and arrangements were 
carried on with great energy and with equal 
secrecy; for if Suraj-ud-Dowlah had _ sus- 
pected what was going on, the lives of the 
native conspirators and of their English allies, 
which were at his mercy, would probably 
have been sacrificed in the first outburst of 
his fury and alarm. 


“ DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND ”—CLIVE’S 
DEVICE. 


This danger was appreciated, and cun- 
ningly turned to his own advantage, by a man 
whose name has been ominously linked with 
that of Clive by the transactions which ensued 
—the rich Bengalee, Omichund. This cun- 
ning and unscrupulous man had been em- 
ployed in the secret negociations carried on 
between the English and the leading natives, 
-—-Roy Dullub, the minister of finance, the 
great banker Jugget Seyt, and others,—for 
the deposition of Suraj-ud-Dowlah ; and when 
everything was progressing favourably, he 
suddenly astounded the conspirators by 
making a demand for three hundred thousand 
pounds, in addition to the sum he was to 
receive as compensation for the losses he had 
incurred by the taking of Calcutta, as the 
price of his silence ; threatening in case of 
refusal to reveal the whole plot to the Nabob. 
In the perplexity occasioned in the council 
by this astonishing demand, which the wily 
Bengalee well knew he could enforce by the 
advantages he derived from his power to ruin 
the conspiracy and its promoters, Clive came 
forward with a piece of advice equally astound- 
ing. It was simply to fight Omichund with 
his own weapons of fraud; to promise him 
whatever he required, and thus to secure his 
Silence ; and when the danger should have 
passed, to repudiate his claim altogether, and 
give him neither compensation for his losses 
nor the reward for his silence. As Omichund 
had insisted that his claims should be em- 
bodied in the treaty to be drawn up and 
signed by the chiefs of the council, and by 
which their proceedings would be regulated, 
Clive thereupon caused two treaties to be 
drawn up, one on red paper, the other on 
white, and only on the former of these was 
the clause inserted concerning the sum to be 
paid to Omichund. The device resembled 
the nefarious expedient by which, in 1634, 
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the chiefs of Wallenstein’s army were cheated 
by a substituted document into giving their 
written promise of support to that daring 
adventurer. But Clive’s device was even 
more unscrupulous than that of Terzky and 
Illo. Admiral Watson, who seems to have 
disapproved of this method of meeting fraud 
by fraud, declined to put his name to the red 
treaty; whereupon Clive forged the Admiral’s 
signature. 

Mr. Mill, the historian of India, who looks 
upon Clive as a great, but a bad man, “ to 
whom deception, when it suited his purpose, 
never cost a pang,” naturally condemns this 
transaction in unqualified terms; and with 
right, for it was not only a crime in 1tself, but 
proved a precedent for the deplorable system 
of admitting fraud and treachery as accredited 
weapons in dealing with the natives of India. 
“The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
and chastisement does therefore hide his 
head.” The great name of Clive, the con- 
queror of India, could subsequently be 
cited in defence of the deception by which 
the chiefs of the Company—“ predestinated 
criminals,” as Burke indignantly calls them— 
drew down upon the Carnatic the terrble 
vengeance of Hyder Ah, the tiger of Mysore. 
Sir John Malcolm, whose life of Lord Clive 
1s written throughout in an undeviating style 
of panegyric, considers that the treachery of 
Omichund fully justified reprisals in kind 
on the part of the English; while Lord 
Macaulay, who differs from both the writers 
before mentioned in his estimate of Clive—gto 
whom, however, on various occasions, he is 
morethan lenient—condemns the transaction; 
though in a later part of his valuable essay 
on Clive, he lays down the somewhat singular 
proposition, that if on weighing the good and 
the bad deeds ofa great public man, the good 
are found on the whole to preponderate, the 
verdict of history should be one, not only of 
acquittal, but of approval. a standard of judg- 
ment which would give a very wide range to 
an unscrupulous statesman or ruler. 

He accounts for Clive’s proceedings on 
this occasion on the conventional principle 
which makes people measure their conduct to 
different sets of people by various standards ; 
just as it has been cited, 1n defenceof Charles 1., 
that he never broke his word to a gentleman. 
“The truth seems to have been,” says Ma- 
caulay, “that he considered oriental politics 
as a game at which nothing was unfair. 
Accordingly this man, in the other parts of 
his life an honourable English gentleman 
and a soldier, was no sooner matched against 
an Indian intriguer, than he became himself 
an Indian intriguer, and descended without 
scruple to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, 
to the substitution of documents, and to the 
counterfeiting of hands.” 
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THE WAR AGAINST THE NABOB; CLIVE 
IN COMMAND. 


The danger that arose from Omichund’s 
treachery once averted, it was comparatively 
easy to persuade Suraj-ud-Dowlah that the 
English desired to keep on good terms with 
him. Clive speaks of a “ soothing letter” he 
wrote to the Nabob, while at the same time 
he was exhorting Meer Jaffier to be prepared 
to declare against his master, and to join the 
English with his troops. When all was pre- 
pared, he suddenly astonished the Nabob by 
a peremptory letter, setting forth the griev- 
ances of which the English had to complain ; 
and its whole tone was that of a declaration 


Audacity had always been, and continued 
to the last day of his life to be, a leading 
feature in Clive’s character. His was the 
courage that “mounteth with occasion,” and 
he set the example, gloriously followed by his 
successors in after days, of Ceasing to count 
the number of the foe, where a great advant- 
age was to be won or a great peril to be 
averted. On this occasion even his fearless 
strength of mind was taxed to the utmost. 
The forces the Nabob could bring against 
him amounted to sixty thousand men; his 
own army, if Meer Jaffier failed to join him, 
would not exceed three thousand, though a 
third part of them were English—including 
the men of the 39th regiment, the first regular 





Tue Caprives IN THE “‘ Black Hoe ”’ 


or at least a menace of war. As such Sura)- 
ud-Dowlah iegarded it, and accordingly 
replied by preparing for immediate strife. 
From Moorshedabad, the capital, he marched 
with his forces to Plassey, while Clive 
advanced to Cossimbuzar, a commercial 
settlement ofthe English. Until now all had 
gone well with the conspirators ; but a new 
and formidable danger appeared, and one 
that it required all Clive’s firmness to en- 
counter. Meer Jaffier’s heart failed him; 
and when he was to have led over his division 
of the army to the English, he remained 
inactive, and could not be induced, either 
by persuasion or remonstrance, to take the 
decisive step. His indecision threatened to 
ruin everything. 


corps employed in fighting the battles of their 
country in India. 

A council of war—the only one, Clive used 
afterwards to declare, he ever summoned in 
his life—was called to decide the question 
whether they should give battle to the Nabob. 
For a time Clive acquiesced in the general 
opinion that the risk would be too great ; but 
afterwards, on thinking over the question 
alone when the council had broken up, he 
resolved to venture everything on a battle, 
and gave orders to advance; for he had 
determined to encounter the Nabob next 
day. Lord Macaulay, indeed, considers that 
success or ruin was the only possible issue ot 
his enterprise. ‘ Before him lay a river,” he 
says, “ over which it was easy to advance, but 
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over which, if things went ill, not one of his 
little band would ever geturn.” This river 
was the Bhaghrutti, a branch of the Ganges. 
That defeat would have been most disastrous 
there is no doubt—but that Clive, one of the 
ablest of soldiers, fertile in resource, and 
noted for presence of mind in the hour of 
danger, would not have been able to save 
aman of his army, is difficult to believe. 
Certain it is, however, that the great leader 
never more fully justified the title the natives 
had bestowed on him, of Sabat Jung, “ the 
daring in war,” than when he made up his 
mind to risk the struggle from which dates the 
supremacy of the British nation in Bengal. 
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THE BATTLE 
OF PLASSEY, 
AND ITS CON- 
SEQUENCES. 
It was on the 

23rd of June, 

1757, that the 

famous battle of 

Plassey was 

fought. The vic- 

tory was com- 
plete, and the 
results of the 
highest import- 
ance; but so far 
as the struggle 
itself 18 con- 
cerned, it cannot 
rank with such 
fields as Assaye 
or Argaum. The 
disproportion of 
forces was in- 
deed great; but 
much of the Na- 
bob’s army was 

a rabble, — his 

artillery was of 

the = clumsiest 
kind, huge guns, | 
tugged by long 

teams of oxen, 

with an elephant pushing behind each piece,— 
and worse than all there was disaffection and 
discouragement throughout the host. Meer 

Jaffer did not indeed lead his division 

against his master; but he remained inactive, 

and drew off his men so soon as the fortune 
of the day was decided. 

This it did not take long to do. The 
Nabob was seized with terror from an early 
period of the battle, when he found that 
the artillery of the Enghsh was doing exe- 
cution among his troops, being excellently 
served, while his own was effecting nothing. 
Confusion, arising as much from disaffection 
as from fear, quickly spread through the 
ranks of his wavering army; and Clive was 
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not slow to see and to profit by the half- 
heartedness of his foes. Urged by some of 
his followers, whose counsel was doubtless 
dictated by treachery, to consult his personal 
safety, Suraj-ud-Dowlah himself set the ex- 
ample of retreat; and his flight from the 
field was followed by the complete rout of 
his army. The English had the advantage 
from the first; the fact that of the victors 
only twenty-two were killed and about fifty 
wounded, while only five hundred of the 
Nabob’s army were slain, sufficiently proves 
that Plassey was rather a well planned than 
a hotly contested battle; but the forces of 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah were as completely routed 
as the French 
army at Water- 
loo. 

If it was the 
purpose of the 
English to put 
a rot fatnéant 
on the throne of 
Bengal, _ they 
had certainly 
found what they 
wanted in Meer 
Jaffer. Never 
was a man more 
given to let “I 
dare not” wait 
upon “ I would,” 
—and his con- 
sciousness _ of 
having deserved 
1 at the, hands 
of his allies was 
betrayed in the 
evident fear he 
evinced when 
he came to offer 
his apologies 
and congratula- 
tions to Clive 
on the following 
morning. But 
Clive affected to 
believe his ex- 
cuses, and relieved his mind by showing 
that the programme was to be carried 
out, and that Meer Jaffier was to have his 
reward, though he had certainly not borne 
the burden and heat of the day. Meer 
Jaffier, in pursuance of Clive’s advice, at 
once marched to Moorshedabad, to be there 
installed as Nabob of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar; and the victor of Plassey, with a 
retinue of five hundred soldiers, arrived in 
the capital shortly afterwards. Thereupon 
Meer Jaffier was solemnly inducted into his 
new office, Clive taking the chief share in 
the ceremony, himself leading the new ruler 
to the throne prepared for him, and present- 
ing him with the offering of gold usually 
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brought forward on such occasions in the 
East. 

A few days later a less magnificent but not 
less important meeting of the actors in the 
late revolution was held; for the terms of 
the treaty entered into between Meer Jaffier 
and his fellow-conspirators were now to be 
fulfilled. When the white treaty had 
been read, Clive—in whose behaviour to 
Omichund there had till now been nothing 
to make the treacherous Bengalee think he 
was out of favour—caused Omichund to be 
suddenly informed that a deception had been 
played upon him, that “the red treaty was a 
trick.” The effect of the sudden overthrow 
of his confident expectations was such as to 
utterly unhinge the mind of the man whose 
hopes were thus shattered at a blow. Om- 
chund sank into a state of imbecility, and 
died in a few months. 


CLIVE’S TRANSACTIONS WITH MEFR 
JAFFIER. 

And now we come to procecdings on the 
part of the victor of Plassey which were 
made the theme first of public comment and 
afterwards of parliamentary investigation 
years later, and which, no less than his du- 
plicity and dissimulation towards Omichund 
and others, have left a dark spot on Clive’s 
memory. After vengeance had been executed 
on Suraj-ud-Dowlah—that wretched man 
having fallen into the hands of Meer Jaffer 
was, in spite of his frantic tears and entrea- 
ties, put to death by the order of the savage 
Meeran, the son of the new Nabob—Meer 
Jaffier made it his next care to reward the 
man to whom he owed his elevation. The 
treasury of Moorshedabad, with all its gor- 
geous store of gold and jewels, was at his 
disposal, and he might take what he chose. 
‘“‘ There were piled up,” says Lord Macaulay, 
“after the usage of Indian princes, immense 
masses of coin, among which might not sel- 
dom be detected the florins and byzants with 
which, before any European ship had turned 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians pur- 
chased the stuffs and spices of the East. Clive 
walked between heaps of gold and silver, 
crowned with rubies and diamonds.” He 
certainly availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded him of acquiring sudden 
wealth. Between two and three hundred 
thousand pounds were given to him at 
once by Meer Jaffer, who at a later 
period likewise bestowed on him for life 
the rent the Company paid for the ground 
on which their factories at Calcutta stood ; 
and his fortune, measured by the standard of 
those times, may be considered as colossal, 
“ His whole annual income,” says Lord Mac- 
aulay, “in the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, 
who is desirous of stating it as low as pos- 
sible, exceeded forty thousand pounds ; and 


incomes of forty thousand pounds at the 
time of the accession of George III. were 
at least as rare as incomes of a hundred 
thousand pounds now.” This remark was 
made by Lord Macaulay forty years ago; the 
disproportion between the average of incomes 
in 1760 as compared with that of the present 
day would appear still greater. There is n® 
doubt that Sir John Malcolm considerably 
understated the income of Clive, which must 
have been nearer fifty than forty thousand a 
ear. 
: The standard of public morality in those 
times was low, and many things were con- 
tinually done which would excite horror at 
the present day. What would be thought, 
for instance, of a minister who took a com- 
mission upon sums voted as subsidies to foreign 
powers? And yet Wilham Pitt, the great com- 
moner, was looked upon as quixotic in his 
purty because he refused to accept “ these 
1znominious vails.”. The Duke of Newcastle 
is described as receiving at his levée in his 
great house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields direct 
applications for money on various pretences 
from his supporters in Parlhament; and, 
nearly thirty years later, royalty itself did not 
disdain to accept some valuable diamonds 
and “a richly-carved ivory bed” from Warren 
Hastings, while that great satrap had the 
gravest of accusations hanging over him; 
and a satirical poet “described, with gay 
malevolence, the gorgeous appearance of 
Mrs. Hastings at St. James’s, the galaxy of 
jewels, torn from Indian begums, which 
adorned her headdress, her necklace gleam- 
ing with future votes, and the depending 
questions that shone upon her ears.” Pitt, 
indeed, kept proudly aloof from the work of 
bribery, corruption, and rapacity; but, in 
general, opportunities of making money in 
every way short of direct embezzlement were 
seized without much scruple ; and this should 
be remembered 1n excuse of Clive’s doings, 
though it cannot form a justification for 
them. “By God, Mr. Chairman!” was his 
exclamation when, many years afterwards, 
these transactions were investigated by a Par- 
llamentary committee—“ at this moment I 
stand astonished at my own moderation ;” 
and certainly, had he so chosen, he might 
have taken twice or three times as much as 
he did from the treasury at Moorshedabad, 
and no man would have ventured to say him 
nay. 
Nevertheless, the conduct of Clive in this 
matter had an evil influence ; for every rapa- 
clous adventurer could point to his example 
as a kind of warrant for his own wrong-doing. 
By accepting a splendid fortune from Meer 
Jaffier, he was virtually acting as though he 
had been himself a potentate—and not a ser- 
vant of the State, simply using a force with 
whose command he was entrusted for the 
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benefit of that State, and not for himself. 
The principle laid down, some years after- 
wards, by the Parliaméfitary committee above 
mentioned, that condemned the appropriation 
by a private person of the results of conquests 
made by the arms of the State, was a per- 
fectly sound one. 


FURTHER VICTORIES; REWARDS AND 
HONOURS; RETURN OF CLIVE TO 
ENGLAND. 


“Some are born great,” says the ambi- 
tlous steward in Shakespeare’s play; “some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” Meer Jaffier appears to 
have belonged to the last of these classes. 
He had been put forward when the great 
revolution was planned, that snatched the 
rulé of Bengal from the worthless hands of 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah ; but, as has been seen, he 
looked back atter putting his hand to the 
plough, and in his half-hearted way despaired 
of the success of the enterprise while every- 
thing was going well; and now that he had 
been as it were pushed up into a great posi- 
tion, he showed himself destitute of the 
qualities necessary to maintain it. 

His constancy was soon put to the test by 
a threatening danger, and at once gave way 
under the trial A son of the Great Mogul 
conceived the project of taking from Meer 
Jaffier by force of arms the great principalities 
of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar; declaring him 
to be a mere usurper, sustained 1n a wrongful 
possession by the arms of strangers. Shah 
Alum, the prince in question, accordingly got 
together a large army, consisting of Afghans, 
Mahrattas, and other warlike adventurers, 
and invaded Meer Jaffier’s territories with 
the intention of conquering them for himself; 
and other neighbouring princes were watch- 
ing the enterprise with a view of claiming a 
share of the spoil. Meer Jaffier was for 
treating the invaders as Ethelred the Un- 
ready treated the Danes, when he bribed them 
to leave him 1n peace; but Clive, with excel- 
lent judgment, foresaw the effect of such 
a measure, and strenuously counselled the 
Nabob against it. Hus words, as quoted by 
Lord Macaulay, are full of strong good sense. 
“Tf you do this,” he wrote to Meer Jaffier, 
*‘ you will have the Nabob of Oude, the 
Mahrattas, and many more, come from all 
parts of the confines of your country, who 
will bully you out of money till you have 
none left in your treasury. I beg your Ex- 
cellency will rely on the fidelity of the English 
and of those troops who are attached to you.” 
Here he had struck the mght note. The 
scrupulous carrying out of engagements once 
undertaken, the exact fulfilment of every 
pledge and promise given, was the surest 
foundation upon which to erect the fabric of 
British power in India. Had he always 


remembered this, such a stain as that left by 
the “red treaty” would never have darkened 
his fame. : 

With regard to Meer Jaffier, he thoroughly 
redeemed his pledge, taking the field with 
such vigour against the troops of Shah Alum 
that the formidable invasion melted away in 
a short time; to the delight of the weak 
Nabob, whose satisfaction at the discomfiture 
of his enemies seems, however, to have been 
lessened by the sense of his own entire de- 
pendence upon the English for maintenance 
in his authority. The French also began to 
stir in the Carnatic, and made an attempt 
to regain something of their old ascendency 
there Clive despatched an expedition against 
them under Forde, an officer who justified 
his choice by such brilhant and rapid suc- 
cesses as entirely annulled any hope of a 
revival of the French influence of the days 
of Dupleix. 

Another and a more formidable attempt 
was made by the Dutch, whose colonial 
policy during the last century, though they 
were a minor power, was much more practi- 
cal than that of the French, who combined 
neglect of their interests abroad with muis- 
government at home. KRoused to action by 
the growing power of the English, and un- 
easy for their own interests in Bengal, where 
they held Chinsurah, the colonial government 
at Java despatched a formidable armament 
of seven large vessels to the Hoogley as an 
expedition against the English ; and in this 
proceeding they were secretly encouraged by 
the countenance of Meer Jaffier himself, 
who was not disinclined to play off the 
Dutch power as a counterpoise to the para- 
mount influence of the mighty nation who 
had set him up, and might one day, as with 
sufficiently correct judgment he foresaw, pull 
him down. True to his usual policy, Clive 
at once took the Dutch bull by the horns. 
He promptly attacked the armament, before 
it could get to Chinsurah, completely routed 
it, and then besieged Chinsurah itself. Dis- 
mayed at the utter failure of their enterprise, 
the Dutch thought it best to capitulate; 
and obtained peace only on such terms as 
entirely put an end to their existence as 
anything more than a trading corporation in 
Bengal. 

Clive’s name was now known and honoured 
throughout the British empire; and his great 
victories were looked on as having added one 
of the biightest pages to the glories that 
rendered illustrious the administration of 
Wilham Pitt, and the closing years of the 
reign of George II. The Great Commoner 
himself had the highest opinion of the mili- 
tary genius of Clive, who was looked upon as 
the natural successor of the hero of Quebec 
in the respeet and regard of the nation. . 
Accordingly, when Clive returned to England 
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he was raised to the peerage of Ireland, by 
the title of Baron of Plassey, and was received 
_with the highest distinction. He entered 
Parliament ; and his enormous wealth, in 
those days of the purchase of pocket boroughs, 
as well as his position with regard to the 
East India Company, gave him great tn- 
fluence, and rendered the rival parties, then 
tolerably equally balanced, anxious to cul- 
tivate his goodwill. He was in the very 
zenith of his prosperity. 


THE COMPANY’S RULE IN INDIA; GRIEV- 
ANCES AND CALAMITIES. 

“A trading and a fighting company is a 

two-headed monster in nature that cannot 





exist long; as the expence and experience | 


of the Jatter must exceed, confound, and 


which we might have held fast, if bounds 
had been set to our progress, which upon the 
‘present system’ we now see is utterly 
impossible, therefore a total change in our 
politics becomes indispensably necessary.” 
Holwell’s strictures were fully warranted 
by the abuses that prevailed in India in the 
period after Clive’s second return to Europe. 
The enormous wealth of the conqueror of 
Plassey, and of several others, such as Pigot, 
who had become suddenly enriched by their 
connection with that country, produced an 
unhealthy excitement, which has been justly 
compared to that which prevailed during the 
time of the South Sea Bubble. The one 
great idea of the servants and agents of the 
Company was to make speedy fortunes. 
The court of the Company itself, in which 
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destroy every profit or advantage gained by 
the former.” Thus writes the judicious 
Holwell, at the period immediately after 
Clive’s great victories and return to England; 
and the occasion of his remarks was the 
mismanagement of which the Company was 
guilty, when it undertook the government 
of the territories it had conquered ; which 
territories, moreover, it sought to enlarge as 
opportunity offered. ‘“ New femporary vic- 
tories,” continues Holwell, “stimulate and 
push us on to grasp at new acquisitions of 
territory ; these call for a large increase of 
military force to defend them; and thus we 
shall go on, grasping and expending, until 
we cram our hands too full, and they become 
cramped and numbed; and we shall be 
obliged to quit and relinquish even that part 


every proprietor of stock to the amount of 
2,500 had a vote at the general meetings, 
was ill-informed and inefficient as a govern- 
ment. Very exaggerated ideas prevailed as 
to the wealth and resources of India; and 
thus was developed the nefarious system of 
extortion and wrong which attained its cul- 
muinating point at a later period, in the high 
crimes and misdemeanours of Hastings, 
the first governor-general, that aroused the 
generous indignation of Edmund Burke. In 
a mulitary point of view the English com- 
pletely held their own, even extending their 
dominions, under captains hke Sir Eyre 
Coote, the victor of Pollilore, worthy suc- 
cessors of Clive. Resistance to the authority 
of the English seemed hopeless, and the 
warlike prowess of the nation was more 
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widely acknowledged in India, and more 
thoroughly dreaded ‘than ever; but the 
administration of affairs was deplorable, 
and the peoples of India groaned under 
the harsh rule of tyrants whose yoke, un- 
like that of their native oppressors, it was 
impossible to shake off. 

One of the great sources of wrong was 
attributable to the short-sighted policy by 
which the servants of the Company, from the 
high officials and functionaries to the junior 
and subordinate members, were systemati- 
cally underpaid, and allowed to recoup them- 
selves by irregular gains and extortions, at 
which the Company connived, but by which 
it was in the end the loser. The counsel of 
Sir Thomas Roe, quoted by Macaulay, shows 
that so early as the reign of James I. this 
abuse had already excited attention. ‘“ Ab- 
solutely prohibit the private trade,” wrote 
Sir Thomas, “ for your business will be better 
done. I know this 1s harsh men profess 
they come not for bare wages. But you will 
take away this plea 1f you give great wages 
to their content ; and then you know what 
you part from.” The private trade, however, 
not only continued, but increased until it 
became a nuisance and a scandal; for abuses 
of various kinds were introduced into it 

According to the Company’s treaties with 
Meer Jaffer and others, goods under the 
Company’s flag were exempted from paying 
duties ; but 1t was expressly stipulated that 
this privilege should not apply to merchan- 
dise in which the Company’s servants dealt 
on their own account, which was not to be 
considered as protected by the Company’s 
flag. But the latter, who increased greatly 
in number when India became known as the 
country where fortunes were to be accumu- 
lated with unexampled rapidity, were not 
scrupulous in regarding the articles of the 
treaty ; and as the factories increased in 
number, they employed a number of agents, 
natives and foreigners, who were even less 
scrupulous than themselves, and acted in 
direct defiance of the local custom-houses 
and of the laws of the country they pillaged. 
“They forced the natives to buy dear and 
to sell cheap,” and plundered in every 
direction, to get together in the shortest 
possible time the means of returning to 
England, purchasing estates and setting up 
as private gentlemen in rivalry to the old 
county families, who looked upon them with 
covert or open dislike and contempt. Gold- 
smith, in his “Deserted Village,” speaks of 
“The wealth of climes where savage nations 
roam, pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves 
at home ;” and the proceedings of these 
newly enriched Indian officials, who were 
nicknamed nabobs, and who are described 
as “raising the price of everything in their 
neighbourhoods—from fresh eggs to rotten 


| boroughs,” made them unpopular in propor- 


tion as they were envied. It was not 
likely men would do much to benefit a 
country regarding which their chief aim was 
to get as much out of it as quickly as they 
could, and then to quit it for ever. 


“RINGING THE CHANGES ON SOUBAHS.” 


When the arrangement was first made, by 
which Meer Jaffier was to become ruler of 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar, large promises 
had been exacted from him, with regard to 
the sums he would pay in return for his 
elevation. These promises he had en- 
deavouied to redeem; and, as has been seen, 
he behaved to Clive especially, whom he 
looked upon as the chief and main cause of 
his success, with princely liberality ; while 
the merchants and agents of the Company 
were compensated largely for the losses 
they had sustained through the proceedings 
of the late nabob, and the services of the 
ministers of the council who had managed 
the late insurrection, and of all who had 
furthered its completion, were considered in 
the most hberal manner. But the new ruler 
had been unable to fulfil all his engage- 
ments ; the treasury at Moorshedabad was 
not rich enough to answer all the demands 
made upon it, and Meer Jaffier had been 
obliged to pay partly in cash and partly in 
promises. 

The wars, too, in which he had been en- 
gaged since his accession, against Shah 
Alum and others who disputed his authority, 
had greatly increased his embarrassments ; 
for in these wars he had been compelled to 
invoke, and to pay heavily for the assistance 
of the English. Hus affairs had thus become 
seriously embarrassed ; and in proportion as 
his ability to pay grew less, the dissatisfac- 
tion of those increased who had set him up 
with the expectation that he would prove to 
them a perennial fountain of wealth. So 
long as the controlling hand of Clive re- 
mained present, to regulate, restrain, and 
punish, some sort of moderation and justice 
was preserved ; but when that valiant and 
astute commander had departed for England, 
with the enormous fortune he had so rapidly 
acquired, all semblance of scruple was cast 
aside, and the rapacity of those who were 
in reality the masters of the Nabob knew no 
bounds. As withancient Pistol, “the word 
was pitch and pay.” 

Meer Jaffier was extremely discomposed 
and uneasy at his situation ; and his creditors 
showed him little consideration. Not an 
ounce of their pound of flesh would they 
abate; and when it became evident that 
Meer Jaffier’s ability to meet their demands 
was exhausted, they determined to depose 
him as they had deposed his predecessor ; 
and they set about the work without delay. 
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Their method of proceeding was similar 
to that employed on the former occasion. 
When Clive dropped the mask he had so 
long worn with regard to Suraj-ud-Dowlah, 
and had determined to pull down that 
hard and wretched prince, he had pro- 
posed to the Nabob to refer the disputes 
between him and the Company to the arbitra- 
tion of Meer Jaffier, whom he had secretly 
arranged to set up in the Nabob’s place. In 
like manner Mr. Vansittart, to whom the 
chief authority descended on Clive’s depar- 
ture, arranged with his colleagues to find a 
successor for Meer Jaffier. They fixed upon 
Mecr Cossim, the son-in-law of the Nabob, 
with whom they entered into negociations ; 
and who, dazzled with the piospect of the 
great title and position held out to him, was 
as liberal as could be desired in promises of 
reward for their assistance. Thercupon, 
after filling Meer Jaffier’s palace with their 
troops, they declared to him that it would be 
necessary to put his affairs into the hands 
of Meer Cossim, with a view to the liquida- 
tion of his debts ; but Meer Jaffier refused 
the insidious demand, with more spirit than 
was to be expected from him. If the Com- 

any chose to take from him all his authority, 
he declared they might take away the title of 
king with it, and he would live as a private 
man in Calcutta. They took him at his 
word ; they chose to look upon the out- 
spoken declaration as a resignation of his 

ower, which they hastily accepted. Meer 
jaffier, the voz fawnéant, ceased for a time to 
bear even nominal sway; and his son-in-law, 
Meer Cossim, reigned in his stead. 

In the case of Suraj-ud-Dowlah there had 
been valid reasons for the deposition of the 
Nabob, 1n the well-known hatred and malice 
he bore towards the English, in his fre- 
quently expressed intention to drive them 
out of India, and evident hollowness of the 
treaty hastily patched up with them after 
their signal revenge for the massacre of the 
Black Hole. They might with justice allege 
that with such a man there was no possi- 
bility of permanent peace, and that the 
removal of Suraj-ud-Dowlah was necessary 
for the safety of the Company, though 
nothing can excuse the treachery of Clive 
and his confederates on that occasion. But 
with regard to Meer Jaffier no such defence 
‘could be made, for he was their creature, 
utterly dependent upon them; and from 
him they had no danger to fear. “The 
dethronement of Meer Jaffier,” says a writer 
who has briefly recorded these events, “‘ was 
effected with only one view—namely, that 
the parties bringing it about might pocket 
the sums which Meer Cossim promised as 
the reward of their interference.” Thus the 
ringing of changes on Soubahs” was con- 
tinued. 


—— 


MEER COSSIM AND HIS SUCCESSORS; THE 
COMPANY’S FURTHER PROCEEDINGS. 


In Meer Cossim the Company had to deal 
with a man very different in character from 
his weak predecessor. He was by no means 
content to be a mere puppet in the hands of 
the men who had set Pim up. Hewas highly 
indignant when he found that while the Com- 
pany exacted large sums and great immunities 
from him, in return for his elevation to the 
throne of Bengal, its agents, claiming freedom 
from transit and other duties for their private 
ventures under the Company’s flag, entered 
into a trade competition against his heavily- 
taxed subjects; in which the latter had no 
chance, and were being ruined to enrich 
strangers, while he himself was the greatest 
sufferer, in his tevenue, by this system of 
plunder. 

Accordingly he protested and remonstrated 
in the strongest terms with the authorities at 
Calcutta, who turned a deaf ear to his com- 
plaints ; for the Company’s servants were all 
interested, from the greatest to the least, in 
the maintenance of the system he denounced, 
upon which their profits and their fortunes 
depended. They were confirmed 1m their 
contemptuous indifference to remonstrance 
by the fact that they were undoubtedly the 
stronger party. The British soldiers and the 
Scpoys in the Company’s service everywhere 
maintained their supremacy against any force 
a native ruler could bring agaist them ; and 
no European nation could now hold its own 
as their rivals in India. As Duplex had 
failed in his efforts to maintain himself, so 
did Lally Tollendal fail, even more igno- 
miniously ; and Bussy, the last hope of the 
French nation, was at length captured. They 
maintained by the sword, with undaunted 
valour and resolution, what they had gained 
by the sword—confident that the Court of 
Directors in Leadenhall Street, and still more 
the Court of Proprietors, which could have 
its way where it chose, as every share of £500 
conferred a vote, would judge them by success 
alone—a success to be measured by the 
amount of the dividends paid. And the 
military nature of their supremacy served to 
increase the confusion and disorder ; for the 
army, fully conscious of its paramount im- 
portance, insisted on sharing to an unex- 
ampled degree in the spoils of war, and fre- 
quent mutinies occurred where the donatives 
were considered insufficient. The state of 
things was well described by Holwell in his 
“Seasonable Hint and Perswasive to the 
Court of Directors,” in which he insists on 
the necessity of change. 

Fortunately for the maintenance of the 
British power and the re-estabhshment of 
British credit in India, this change was at 
a later period effected; but not until the 
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country had experienced some of the worst 
effects of misrule. e 

Finding his remonstrances utterly un- 
heeded, Meer Cossim took the extreme mea- 
sure of repealing the transit duties altogether, 
to put his subjects on an equal footing with 
the strangers; thus drawing upon himself 
the enmity of the authorities in Bengal, and 
armed resistance from Mr. Ellis, the Com- 
pany’s agent at Patna. A war was quickly 
kindled, in which the English had their usual 
success, No native army could stand against 
them, and Meer Cossim quickly found his 
empire melting away. He was driven from 
one position to another. The Nabob Vizier 








shaking the dust off his feet and betaking 
himself to the dominions of his~ ally, the 
Nabob of Oude, for refuge ; and the Com- 
pany once more ruled supreme in the name 
of Meer Jaffier, the nominee. 

That feeble prince did not long survive his 
second elevation ; he died soon afterwards. 
His savage and cruel son Meeran was already 
dead ; but an illegitimate son, utterly weak 
and imbecile, of the deceased Nabob, was 
set upon the vacant throne; and the extortion 
and oppression of the foreign rulers went on 
with a wider range than ever, and more en- 
tircly without let orhindrance. The directors 
at home became seriously alarmed; for while 
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FESTIVAL AT BENARES , WASHING IN THE HOLy River GANGES. 


of Oude took his part; whereupon the Com- 
pany declared war against that potentate also, 
and even against the Mogul himself. 

Meer Jaffier was now living, according to 
his declared intention, as a private person. 
The Company made proposals to him as 
difficult, or rather as impossible of fulfilment, 
as the former conditions. He acquiesced in 
everything, promised to do all his patrons 
demanded, and was once more set up on the 
throne of Bengal. Meer Cossim had 1n his 
power about one hundred and thirty prisoners 
at Patna,.including Mr. Ellis, who was greatly 
responsible for the commencement of the 
war. After fighting till all was lost, the fierce 
native perpetrated the terrible massacre of 
Patna, putting to death all his captives before 


their agents were enriching themselves by this 
irresponsible tyranny, the interests of the 
Company were suffering seriously, and the 
dividends fell off. Pressing imjunctions and 
commands sent out from England were dis- 
regarded ; and in those days, long before the 
time of the telegraph, or even of the overland 
route—when the time for sending a despatch 
to India and receiving an answer sometimes 
extended to a year and a half—it was impos- 
sible to govern the East Indian possessions 
by orders received from home. At length 
general attention in England was called to 
the state of affairs in India; and the Company 
saw that if a remedy were not applied by their 
own council, the British Government would 
take that duty upon itself, —and consequently 
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determined to send out Lord Clive, with full 
powers to put an end to the abuses that 
threatened the very existence of the British 
rule in India. 


How CLIVE APPLIED THE REMEDY; THE 
RESULT. 

It was on the 23rd of May, 1765, that Lord 
Clive landed in Calcutta on his third and last 
journey to India. He came with the fixed 
determination, as he himself expressed it in 
a letter to a friend, to restore the lost honour 
and credit of the British name in India, to 
put a stop to the great and increasing evils 
existing there, or to perish in the attempt ; 
and he carried out his intentions to the fullest 
extent during the eighteen eventful months 
of his residence in Calcutta. 

His difficulties began immediately on his 
arrival. In the council he appeared “like an 
Cagle in a dovecote, fluttering the Volscians.” 
When he explained the scope and extent 
of the thorough reforms he contemplated,— 
reforms that would arrest, in their very source, 
the irregular and excessive gains of the 
Company’s servants and agents,—the mem- 
bers at the board sat aghast ; and “all the 
faces grew long and pale” when he put down, 
with a few haughty and vigorous words, the 
attempted remonstrance of the one member 
who dared to protest. 

After putting an end to the foolish war 
with the Nabob of Oude, with whom he 
entered into alliance, he carried out the 
Bans advocated by Holwell and other en- 
ightened Indian statesmen, “ Let us be our 
own Soubah,” wrote Holwell; and this is 
what Clive effected. He obtained from the 
Great Mogul, in return for a pension secured 
to that weak potentate, the nomination of the 
Company to the office of Duan, or finance 
ministers of Bengal. They procured the right 
of collecting the revenues of the three pro- 
vinces—Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar—together 
with the monopolies of salt, betel, etc. ; and 
thus their authority as the acknowledged 
masters of Northern India received the 
sanction of the highest native authority—the 
imperial throne at Delhi. Any attempt to 
evade the transit duties on merchandise now 
became a fraud on the Company itself, for 
which all offenders in the service were to be 
visited with instant dismissal ; and thus the 
“ private trade,” the fruitful source of many 
abuses, was put down. In the army, also, the 
power of the stern inflexible Governor was 
soon felt. The officers were soon made 


aware that they must consider themselves the 
servants of the State, and must be ready to 
march at the first summons, and implicitly 
to obey any orders given tothem ; moreover, 
the acceptance of presents from native princes 
was rigidly prohibited. All such gifts were 
to be handed over at once to the treasury of 
the Government. These innovations pro- ° 
duced a profound impression in a mutinous 
army, fully aware of its importance, and 
accustomed to haveits own way. The éfficers 
murmured loudly, and presently proceeded 
to organise what may be termed a military 
“strike.” A large number resigned their 
commissions on the same day, feeling con- 
vinced that Clive would make any concessions 
rather than leave the army without leaders, 
But he put down the movement with a stern 
hand. The ringleaders in the mutiny were 
cashiered The others were allowed to return 
to their duty after earnestly professing their 
regret. Clive had sent for officers from 
Madras, and had taken other steps to show 
that he was master of the situation, and that 
no man was indispensable to him. 

At the same time he found a remedy for 
the grievance which had been a frequent 
cause of extortion and misrule. The salaries 
of the Company’s servants were rearranged 
on a scale sufficiently liberal to allow of the 
officials living up to their position, and yet in 
time accumulating fortunes. The revenue 
derived from the tax on salt was devoted to 
the payment of salaries. The result of these 
reforms was the removal, at least for a time, 
of the reproach of rapine and extortion that 
defaces the pages of the chronicle of British 
conquest and supremacy in India; and 
just principles of rule took the place of the 
previous misgovernment. 

When Clive sailed for England for the 
third time, the conqueror of Plassey had 
gained a far harder victory than that over 
Suray-ud-Dowlah ; but he had also raised up 
many implacable enemies, who accused him 
of having marred their fortunes after he had 
made his own, and persistently pointed out 
the incongruity between Clive’s earlier accep- 
tance of presents by himself, and his later 
denouncing of their receipt by others. And 
this consciousness it was that preyed upon 
his mind amid all his wealth 4 | prosperity, 
and combined with other causes to produce 
such exquisite misery that existence became 
unendurable to him, and the victor of Plassey 
in his fiftieth year put an end to his own life. 

H. W. D 
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DEATH oF Pompey (see fage 301). 


CAESARISM IN ROME: 


THE STORY OF THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC. 


A Poman Holiday—The Ides of March—Regal Rome—Republican Rome—The Commencement of a Memorable Epoch— 
The Oppressions of the Aristocracy ~Cato the Censor—‘Liberms Gracchus and his Law for the Amehoration of the 
Condition of the People—Caius Gracchus—The Story of Jugurtha—Marius, Sulla, and the Secial War—Tho - 
Mithndatic War and the First Civil War—The Roman Reign of 'l error—Julus Czesar—The Second Civil War—The 
Catiline Consp.racy—The Greatest Crisis in the History of Rome—ILhe First Trnumvirate—T he Contest between 
Casar and Pompey—Ca-sar crosses the Rubicon—T he Beginning of the End—Czsar’s Laws anu Policy—The Second 
‘I riumvirate—Prescripuons and Assassinations—Augustus Emperor—Influence of Czesarism on the World. 





A ROMAN HOLIDAY. 


BT is a day of high festival in ancient 
Rome, and crowds of her noblest 

a citizens, clad in their gayest-coloured 
togas, throng her classic streets. 

They pass the bridge so grandly kept by 
stout Horatius 1n the brave days of old ; they 
cross the Forum, where once the blood of 
poor Virginia cried aloud for vengeance on 
the “ Wicked Ten”; they gaze anew, with 
feelings of swelling pride, at their famous 
Capitol, and then with a burst of acclamation 
they hasten to the Lupercal, on the Palatine 
Hill, where, in a chair of gold, which gleams 
like a meteor in the brillant sunshine of the 
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southern sky, they behold great Cesar him-~ 
self, clad in a triumphal robe, presiding over 
the mystic ceremonies of the day. A smile 
of triumph passes over his stern face as ho- 
acknowledges their warm welcome, yet even. 
then he hears a soothsayer cry, “ Beware- 
the ides of March ; Cesar, beware the ides 
of March.” Czesar angrily bids him be- 
gone, and again the people shout aloud, and 
the priests advance and the ceremonies 
begin. 

For it is the feast of the Lupercalia, 
when those ancient rites are celebrated 
which tradition says have been handed down 
from the times of Romulus himself—those 
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ancient rites which propitiate the great god 
Lupercus, and cause him to give a fruitful 
year. The solemn priests—the Luperci—offer 
up the wonted sacrifices, and then cut the 
skins of the slaughtered animals into strips and 
twist them into thongs, with much ceremony. 
Some they hand to the magistrates, and re- 
taining others themselves they then run 
through the city, striking on the hand all 
those who wish the god to bless them. 

But what is this?—Mark Antony, the 
consul, who, according to custom, should run 
with the rest, approaches Czesar, and before 
all the people offers him a diadem wreathed 
with laurel. The astounded populace look 
on in sullen silence. They well know the 
meaning of that strange sight. It means 
that Czsar wishes to be king, and has caused 
Antony to offer him the crown. 

The politic Czsar, well understanding 
their silence, refuses the proffered jewel, 
whereupon the people greet him with their 
accustomed plaudits. Now, they know not 
what to think. Perhaps, after all, Caesar is 
loyal to the Republic. 

Again the officious Antony offers the 
diadem, and again there is deep silence. 
Again does Cesar refuse. Once more 1s the 
farce repeated, and then the Dictator orders 
the diadem to be consecrated in the Capitol, 
and the people turn away. 


AFTER THE FEAST. 

But that night there were some men who 
cared for their country who slcpt with 
troubled rest. True they had seen “‘ how on 
the Lupercal” Czesar had thrice refused the 
kingly crown, but what a pass had things 
come to in Rome when the consul dared to 
offer a diadem to one of her citizens! “ No 
more kings in Rome” had been the people’s 
cry ever since false Tarquin had been driven 
hence. 

Their feelings of unrest were not quieted 
when during the next few days Czesar’s 
statues were found adorned with diadems, 
but then Flavius and Marcellus, two stout 
tribunes, tore off the crowns, and committed 
to Lorn some of those unwise persons who 
had saluted Ceesar as king, so the people 
followed them with cheerful acclamations. 

Then Cesar, highly indignant at their be- 
haviour, deposed the tribunes, and so the 
war went on, and there were several who 
whispered as the Dictator passed by, “‘ Beware 
the ides of March.” Did not the soothsayer 
at the feast say “ Beware the ides of March”? 


THE IDES OF MARCH. 


One month after the feast of the Luper- 
calia(which was held on the 15th of February), 
Ceesar started from his home for the senate 
house. He was lighthearted and gay—not- 
withstanding that Calphurnia, his wife, had 


had troubled dreams and presages of evil, 
and had implored him not to go outto-day,— . 
for had not a certain soothsayer been warning 
him for some time past of a terrible evil 
that should befall him on the 15th ?—the ides 
of March,—and now the day had come, but no 
ill had befallen him. And as he made his 
way to the senate, he called the false prophet 
and spoke laughingly to him. “The ides of 
March are come, but no harm has befallen 
me”; to which the soothsayer softly said, 
“Ves, the ides of March are come, but not 
gone,” 

This was the day that the majority of the 
senators were to meet at Czesar’s summons 
prepared to offer him the crown and honour 
him by the title of king. The great object 
for which he had been working all his life 
was now near completion ! 

When he entered the house the assembled 
senate rose to do him honour. Then the 
accomplices of Brutus—the descendant of 
that Brutus who long time since had been 
foremost in expelling the evil Tarquin, the 
last king of Rome—crowded round him 
asking for the recall of his brother. Czesar 
refused, and as their importunities grew 
they clustered round him, and finally at a 
sign from one of their number, Cimber, drew 
their swords and struck at him; and pierced 
by three-and-twenty wounds great Cesar fell. 

They murdered him because he aimed at 
despotic power and the destruction of the 
Kepublic, but though he died the system 
he created lived. Not even the desperate 
deed of his murder could save the moribund 
State. The Republic had fallen, and though 
a triumvirate was established, which for a 
short time endeavoured to rule Rome, Czesar's 
nephew, Augustus, very quickly succeeded to 
the place and power of the murdered dictator, 
and Czesarism was fully established. Howit 
came to pass that these momentous events 
transpired, we have now to tell. 


REGAL ROME. 

In order to understand the introduction 
and triumph of Czesarism it will be necessary 
to give a slight historical sketch of Roman 
institutions from the foundation of the city. 

Rome, which was established by Romulus 
753 years before Christ, was for 243 years 
ruled by kings, whose power, however, was 
tempered by the senate. This body was 
instituted by Romulus, and consisted origi- 
nally of a hundred of the most experienced of 
the citizens, who from their age were known 
as “The Fathers,” and from their office, 
“The Senators.” This senate became, says 
Mommsen, the most powerful governing 
board the world has ever seen. Romulus 
also divided the people into two classes, the 
Patricians, or nobles, and the Plebeians, or 
common people. This distinction remained 
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for many centuries, and was the cause of 
much internal discord. 

It came to pass, however, that certain 
kings grossly abused their position and their 
power. The oppressions and cruelties of 
‘Tarquinius Superbus, the seventh and last 
king, at length became insupportable, and 
all sections of the state anxiously looked for 
some revolution which should overturn the 
king, who disregarded both liberty and law. 

The revolution came. While Tarquinius 
Superbus was besieging the city of Ardea, 
Sextus Tarquinius, his son, grossly insulted 
Lucretia, the wife of a Roman noble, Colla- 
tinus. She summoned her husband and 
father, and in their presence stabbed herself, 
after commanding them to revenge her death 
and disgrace upon the house of Tarquin. 
Lucius Jumus Brutus, whose father and 
brother had been slaughtered by Tarquin, 
who had himself escaped only by feigning 
idiotcy, was present at this sad scene, and 
plucking the fatal weapon from the wound, 
he swore to exterminate the Tarquins, and 
prevent them or any others from ever rcign- 
ing in Rome. This example was followed 
by all present, and under his leadership the 
people rose, expelled the Tarquins, and cs- 
tablished the aristocratical commonwealth, 
known as the Roman Republic. 


REPUBLICAN ROME. 

At first the Republic appears to have dif- 
fered but shghtly from the Monarchy. The 
senate and the various other departments of 
government continued, but instead of the 
kings, two magistrates, called consuls, were 
chosen annually from among the patricians. 
The consuls were invested with great powers. 
They commanded the armies, and had the 
power of assembling or dissolving the senate. 
They wore robes fringed with purple, and 
were preceded by twelve men called lictors, 
bearing bundles of rods bound together with 
an axe in the middle, known as fasces. When 
presiding at assemblies of the people they 
sat in ivory chairs,—called the curule chairs, 
—and carried ivory rods in their hands. In 
those days the Romans were accustomed 
to designate their years by the annual office 
of their consul. The first consuls were 
Lucius Junius Brutus and Collatinus, the 
husband of Lucretia. 

The progress of the Republic was grievously 
hindered by internal discord. The govern- 
ment was vested in an irresponsible clique 
of nobles, from whom the consuls and the 
senate wete elected, and under whom the 
plebeians were cruelly and bitterly oppressed. 

For fully a hundred years did the struggle 
continue, until.at last it ended by. the removal 
of the political and social disabilities under 
which the plebeians had suffered, and the 
passing of a law by which they were declared 


to be on a level with the patricians. Consuls 
were elected from their ranks, and for the 
first time marriages between all classes were 
considered legal and binding. 

The Roman Republic had now approached 
perfection. It was no longer an irresponsible 
oligarchy, but out of an exclusive aristocracy 
and an oppressed serfdom had grown a 
moderate democracy in which all had equal 
rights. Each class exerted its influence and 
counterbalanced the other. It was this con- 
stitution which lasted so many years, and 
enabled Rome to prosecute successfully the 
terrible Punic and Macedonian wars, and to 
make herself the Mistress of the World. 
We have now to see how this magnificent 
Republic fell. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A MEMORABLE 
EPOCH. 


The Roman historian, Sallust, regards the 
destruction of Carthage as the commence- 
ment of that memorable epoch, which ended 
in the ruin of the Republic. 

With the enormous extension of power 
which this fatal success opened up, the 
national character suffered a fatal deteriora- 
tion. Coupled with this, also, was the growth 
of a new aristocracy, more wealthy and more 
unscrupulous than that against which the 
plebeians had struggled during the early years 
of the Republic. 

The traditions of free self-government 
which had enabled their fathers to mould 
such a mighty state were forgotten ; men 
looked only to their own selfish interests and 
self-aggrandizement; the aristocrats bound 
down the commons with bands of iron rule, 
and sccured for themselves the honours and 
emoluments which accrued from great 
national dominion and great national expen- 
diture. 

The stern integrity of life, the frugality, 
the temperance and rectitude which in former 
days marked the Roman citizen, began to 
disappear, and the love of luxury and vice 
became prominent. The old Roman “ virtue” 
was undermined. 

Still further, the long wars had turned good 
citizens into useless soldiers,—useless for 
everything but fighting,—and thousands re- 
turned home without employment to spend in 
idle sensuality their ill-gotten gains. After the 
licentiousness of their camp life and the base 
delights of pillage and rapine, it wasimpossible 
to settle down to hard toil. Hence arose that 
horribleslave system,—the most terrible curse 
of ancient Rome,—the curse that finally aided 
to bring about the downfall of its greatness. 
Conquered people were made to till the soil 
for their masters. At least 50,000 captives 
were sent home from Carthage, while 150,000 
Epirotes were sold after the conquest of 
Epirus. The rule seems to have been that 
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when a captive taken in war was preserved 
instead of being slain,—hencethe name serous, 
—he could be made to work for his captor’s 
benefit. There was little or no restriction on 
the master’s power of punishing his slave or 
even of putting him to death, and the horrible 
atrocities perpetrated on the miserable victims 
of the slave system of republican Rome are 
far beyond description. _Mommsen says that 
“ compared with the sufferings of the Roman 
slaves, the sum of all negro suffering 1s but 
a drop.” 

But the blood and tears of the poor slaves 
called down terrible evils upon the Republic, 
and oppression and cruelty brought their ter- 
rible retribution, as they always will. 

In the year 134 8.c. the Roman world was 
suddenly thrilled with the news of a horrible 
social outbreak 1n Sicily. The fury of the 
revolt for a time made all opposition useless ; 
the slaves overian the island like demons let 
loose, and one after another the Roman forces 
sent to quell the insurrections were cut to 
pieces. But the slaves were without organiza- 
tion, and when they had somewhat slaked 
their thirst for revenge, their paroaysms of 
ferocity were over, their power had spent 
itself, and two years later the consul, Pubhus 
“oe eae was able to announce that he 
had restored “ order.” 


CONTINUED OPPRESSIONS. 


After this outbreak, the “new nobles ” con- 
tinued to oppress the people—both slaves and 
freemen—even more than before. They 
regarded intellect, virtue, and manners as 
nothing ; wealth, power, and material pro- 
sperity were everything. They cared for 
nothing but to add farm to farm, and many 
a poor burgess went to the wall in the un- 
equal struggle. The riches of the rich in- 
creased, as likewise did the poverty of the 
poor. The political power gradually passed 
more and more into the hands of this wealthy 
aristocracy, until there came about the most 
unhappy state of things that can befall any 
state—a corrupt and wealthy governing class, 
a selfish, unscrupulous, and arrogant aristo- 
cracy, and a poverty-stricken lower class, who, 
struggle as they may, can find no means of 
improving their position. The pride, wealth, 
influence, and cruelty of this new order were 
a thousand times worse than the haughty 
arrogance of the old patricians ; while, added 
to their nepotism and selfishness was their 
gross immorality, and last, but not least, 
their never-ceasing quarrels among them- 
selves for place and power. The former oli- 

chy ended in the establishment of a free 

epublic ; the latter ended in the fall of all 
free institutions, and the establishment of 
Cesarism—government by brute force. 


CATO, THE CENSOR. 


The degeneracy of the age did not pass 
without rebuke. Doubtless there were many 
wise Romans who saw the inevitable end to 
which these national evils would lead, but 
among them Cato, the censor, stands out 
prominently. With remarkable sternness he 
pointed out the demoralized state of the 
people, and as far as in him lay, endeavoured 
to stem the tide of iniquity which flooded 
the streets of the city. But while Rome 
chose to pursue a policy of fierce and unscru- 
pulous conquest, and to hold foreign nations 
in subjection by the brute force of an immoral 
soldiery—while the nation chose to exalt 
this gross materialism as its rule of life, it 
was impossible to expect or cause the people 
to adopt simple, temperate, and virtuous 
habits. 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS, AND HIS LAW }OR 
THE AMELIORATION OF THE CONDITION 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


Desperate—one might almost say revolu- 
tlonary—attempts to prevent the social ruin 
of the state were made by Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus, two brothers, sons ofthe celebrated 
Cornelia, daughter of Scipio, who had de- 
stroyed Carthage. They were of distinguished 
eloquence and great accomplishments. 

Tiberius Gracchus, a tribune of the people, 
seeing the misery of the poor, and of the 
subject inhabitants of the provinces, and 
seeing also the overbearing wealth of the 
rich (whose estates were, as we have stated, 
cultivated by slaves instead of by free and 
manly citizens, who had, therefore, but little 
means of obtaining a livelihood), proposed a 
law founded on the old Agrarian law, prohi- 
biting the acquisition of an exorbitant 
quently of land, and providing for the 

istribution of the remainder among the 
poor. As may be imagined, the most violent 
commotion followed,and we may regard this 
as the first blow struck in that internecine 
strife which led at length to the fall of the 
Republic—the first bitter fruits of those evils 
to which we have alluded. 

Long and fierce were the debates which 
ensued, and at length the senate resorted 
to unwarrantable means to counteract his 
influence. The senate,—composed of aristo- 
crats,—whose excessive power the proposed 
law would limit, persuaded Octavius, another 
of the tribunes, to interpose his official veto 
on the motion of Tiberius—for according to 
the constitution. of Rome at that period, if 
any tribune (they were ten in number) vetoed 
a id ag of one of his colleagues, it was at 
once lost without further discussion. 

Tiberius was enraged at this unexpected 
opposition, and forgetting in his intense 
earnestness the formality of law, he proposed 
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the deposition of his colleague. The people 
agreed with acvlamatfén, and Octavius was 
deposed from office. Tiberius Gracchus, 
Caius Gracchus, and Claudius, were ap- 
pointed triumvirs for carrying this proposed 
law into effect with all its intricate provisions. 

But this success was only the commence- 
ment of his difficulties. The senate were so 
enraged that they stopped at nothing to 
thwart his schemes, and when the time came 
round for his re-election—for the tribunes 
were elected annually—every effort was made 
to prevent his success. As it appeared likely 
he would triumph they resolved on his death. 
They accused him of endeavouring to acquire 
supreme power. “ He intends to wear the 
adiadem,” they shrieked ; “thetyrant must be 
slain to save the State.” 

The consul, however, refused to listen to 
their violent proposals, and thereupon a 
senator named Nascia eaclaiming, “ As 
the consul refuses to protect the Common- 
wealth, follow me,” summoned his followers 
and colleagues, and rushed to the Capitol, 
where Tiberius was then addressing his 
followers. <A terrible riot ensued, in which 
Tiberius and more than three hundred of 
his partizans were slain, and their bodies 
thrown into the Tiber. 

The nobles followed up this success with 
great ferocity. The partizans of Tiberius 
were banished and slain without trial, some 
of them suffering the most terrible deaths— 
one, Caius Vallun, being confined 1n a vessel 
with snakes and vipers, until the venomous 
reptiles stung him to death. 


CAIUS GRACCHUE. 

But though the nobles had crushed free 
speech for the time being, they had not 
succeeded in deterring the people from the 
projects Tiberius had promulgated. The 
internecine strife between the oligarchy and 
the democracy, which was to continue for 
many years, had begun, and the brother of 
Tiberius, Caius Gracchus, now came forward 
as the people’s champion The opportunity 
which enabled him to do this was the claim 
of the conquered Italians to be admitted as 
citizens of the Roman Republic, and to obtain, 
at least, some share 1n the privileges of their 
rulers. 

Caius was a far abler man than his brother, 
and endeavoured to procure the same results 
for which Tiberius had struggled,—the esta- 
blishment of a contented and prosperous 
middle class, as the conservators of society 
and the state, and as a check upon the corrupt 
aristocrats,—but in a less sudden and abrupt 
manner. 

With keen foresight, moreover, he saw that 
the Republic would continue divided against 
itself—and therefore contain the elements of 
weakness—so long as the Romans and Ita- 


lians were hostile to each other, and the rich 
clique of nobles endeavoured to absoib all 
the emoluments of that vast empire. He 
aimed, therefore, not only to improve the 
condition of the poorer classes, but to recon- 
struct the constitution. He aimed to weld 
the dissimilar bodies firmly into one nation, 
and thus to consolidate the strength of the 
Republic. Unfortunately his counsels did 
not prevail, and the terrible struggle was 
prolonged until great Caesar came and forced 
the union by causing all to bow to his dicta- 
torship. 

By reason of his great talents Caius exerted 
for a time considerable authority ; but what 
was one against so many? The nobles 
continued in their arbitrary course. The 
wretched Italians were oppressed in every 
possible way. On the slightest pretext a 
young noble would order the death of any 
person he chose; and when a Roman 
governor entered any city the inhabitants 
were denied the commonest privileges of 
life; as for instance, they were not allowed to 
wash themselves in the public baths, so that 
the building might be sacred to the use of 
the officer. 

Caius Gracchus struggled against these 
enormities in vain. He was continuously 
and grossly insulted ; and on one occasion 
when one of his partisans struck to the ground 
a lictor who had affronted him, the senate 
declared that he was heading a revolution, 
and proclaimed the state in danger. A price 
was set on his head, and Opimuus, his great 
opponent, who had hastily been proclaimed 
dictator, promised to pay its weight in 
gold. Thereupon a slave found opportunity 
to assassinate him, and extracting the brains 
from the great man’s skull filled it with lead, 
and so obtained a huge reward. 

Cornelia retired in griefto the country, and 
her only consolation was to tell to admiring 
visitors the story of her great father, Scipio 
Africanus, or her sons—the Gracchi. ‘‘ The 
grand-children of Scipio were my sons,” 
she would say; “they gave their lives 
for the noblest end—the happiness of the 
people.” Calmly and loftily she bore her 
sufferings, and many distinguished persons 
visited her in her retirement. In after days 
statues were raised to her sons, and a monu- 
ment was set up to herself in the city, and 
underneath were placed these words only : 
“To Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi.” 


THE STORY OF JUGURTHA. 

The nobles exulted over their victory with 
insolent triumph. Three thousand of the 
partizans of Caius Gracchus were slain, and 
the bodies thrown into the Tiber; then the 
senate set to work to undo all the good that 
had been accomplished. 

The incidents in the story of Jugurtha, 
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which followed shortly after the deaths of 
the Gracchi, bring into full light the corrup- 
tion of the statesmen who now governed the 
affairs of Rome. 

Jugurtha, the natural son of Massinissa, 
king of Numidia, was a bold, politic, and 
unscrupulous man. He saw that the love of 

old was the mainspring of the Republic, and 
that every senator had his price. Thereupon 
he bribed the senate to oust his half-brother 
from the throne of Numidia. The fiat of the 
senate was of course law, and by purchasing 
the support of the senate, a commission was 
sent to Africa, which divided Numidia be- 
tween him and his brother Adherbal. Not 
long after its departure, however, he invaded 
his brother’s territory, conquered him, and put 
him to a shameful death. This caused great 
irritation at Rome, and war was commenced 
against him. For five years, however, by 
means of bribes and intrigues and battles, 
he managed to hold his own. It 1s said that 
he exclaimed of Rome, “ Oh, venal city, thou 
art destined to perish whenever any one shall 
be found who will purchase thee.” 

Several generals weresent against Jugurtha, 
but by reason of bribes he kept them at bay, 
until Marius, a brave and famous com- 
mander, was entrusted with the mission. 
He,’being above bribery, soon reduced the 
Numidian usurper to the last extremity. 
Jugurtha was brought to Rome in chains, and 
thrown into a subterranean dungeon, where 
his gaolers stripped off his clothes, and even 
tore off his ears for the earrings to satisfy 
their greed of gain. No food was given him, 
and he was starved to death. 


MARIUS; SULLA; THE SOCIAL WAR. 


The war with Jugurtha brought into pro- 
minence two Roman generals, Marius and 
Sulla, whose personal rivalry for some time 
becomes the principal line of Rome’s history. 
The wars with the Cimbrians and Teutons, 
which followed the Jugurthine war, and in 
which Marius was successfully engaged, led 
tohis repeatedelections as consul, while Sulla, 
who at one time was his lieutenant, and 
now aspired to be his rival, dogged his 
steps in every direction, always waiting to 
step in and take any advantages that Marius 
might throw in his way. Marius obtained 
great popularity by admitting to the army 
men of a lower class than had previously 
been employed in its ranks. 

No sooner, however, were these wars 
with the Cimbri and Teutons concluded, 
than the franchise having again been re- 
fused to the Italians, news arrived in Rome 
that civil war was raging in her provinces. 
The more immediate cause was the assassi- 
nation of Drusus, “the Gracchus of the 
aristocracy,” who had endeavoured to ar- 
range a compromise between the arrogance 
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of the rich and the claims of the poor. 
This circumstance seemed to reveal to the 
subject Itahans that no help was to be ob- 
tained, and that their only refuge was in 
rebellion, and very speedily they had risen in 
furious revolt. The slaves of Sicily took 
advantage of this opportunity, and again rose, 
and the whole peninsula was in arms, and 
scenes of the most atrocious cruelty were 
perpetrated on both sides. 

With great promptitude Marius, Sulla, and 
Pompeius Strabo, were sent to quell the insur- 
rections, and by their superior generalship 
this was finally accomplished after two years’ 
hard fighting. It is said that no less than 
300,000 men perished in the great struggle, 
and although “ order” among the insurgents. 
was restored by main force, yet they were 
virtually triumphant, for in the year 89 B.c. 
the Roman franchise and citizenship was 
given to the Itahans. It is said that this 
event exercised the greatest influence upon 
the old republican constitution, and made 
Causarism a political necessity. However 
this may be, it was clearly impossible to 
refuse the franchise after the social war. 
Even the most arrogant of patricians could 
not but see that the presence of so many 
oppressed thousands with absolutely no 
voice 1n the constitution, would be a con- 
stant source of peril, and they would be 
ready to follow any chief who would promise 
them anything. It 1s moreover an abso- 
lute fact that the reactionary laws of Sulla, 
which we shall presently mention, were far 
more disastrous to the Republic. The 
granting of the franchise, connected asit was 
with so many irritating restrictions, was but 
opening the safety valve a very httle way, 
and not far enough. 


THE MITHRIDATIC WAR, AND THE FIRST 
CIVIL WAR. 


The excessive jealousy that had long ex- 
isted between Marius and Sulla kindled into 
the direst hatred when the latter was elected 
consul in 88 B.C., and received the command 
of the Roman legions in the war against 
Mithiidates, Kingof Pontus. This remarkable 
man had during the social war supported the 
insurgents, defied the Republic, overrun the 
province of Asia Minor, and massacred 
Roman colonists and traders it was said to 
the number of 80,000. 

It is very possible that if the Mithridatic 
war had broken out before the social war, 
Marius would have had the command, but 
during that war Sulla had by some means 
managed to win the chief glory, whether it 
was his by right or not, and he had lately 
strengthened his position by divorcing his 
third wife, in order to marry Cecilia, daughter 
of Metellus, one of the old senatonal 
nobles. The people well understood what 
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this marriage meant—that it was for political 
urposes alone, and it was celebrated by 
ampoons far more witty than complimen- 
tary. 

Sulla was steeped to the lips in the gross 
debauchery of the time,and his lax morals 
shocked even the sensualists of the day. 
His countenance was disfigured with terrible 
eruptions, and with jest it was compared to a 
“mulberry sprinkled with meal.” His man- 
ners were haughty and morose. He was 
selfish and ambitious. His object was to rule 
Rome at the head of a dominant aristocracy, 
and the power he possessed as a success- 
ful, almost invincible general, reconciled the 
nobles to him, especially as he was known to 
be so fanatically devoted to the aggrandize- 
ment of their order. 

It is not a matter of much wonder, therefore, 
that the Senate appointed Sulla to the leader- 
ship. 

Manus disgusted, discontented, and 
alarmed for his popularity,commenced to stir 
up arevolution. He found the materials only 
too ready to his hand. The new citizens of 
Latium and Italy, already mortified at finding 
the inefficiency of their votes, and that though 
the promised privileges had been given with 
one hand they weic taken back with the other, 
were again ripe for revolt. Mamnwus conceived 
the idea of turning their discontent to his own 
advantage. He proposed to 1epair the in- 
justice of the senate, and give them all they 
wanted. Obtaining the assistance of Sul- 
picius Galba, a tribune of great eloquence, a 
revolt was put into execution, which for the 
time prevailed. The consul remaining in 
Rome was attacked with a band of armed 
men, the senate was dissolved, and a new 
senate created which recalled Sulla, and ap- 
pointed Marius chief of the army. 

Sulla returned, but accompanied by his 
army, with the avowed determination of over- 
turning the new government. Marius sent 
two pretors to meet him and command him 
to desist, but they were stripped of their 
togas, their fasces broken, and they were 
ordered to return to him who sent them. 
Such violence betokened that worse was to 
follow. The citizens in alarm sent ambassa- 
dors to meet him, and promised to do full 
justice between the rival commanders, and 
it is said that the “‘mulberry face” himself 
faltered in the execution of his daring design; 
but being warned in a dream—wherein a 
Roman deity appeared and placed a thunder- 
bolt in his hand and commanded him to 
launch it at his enemies—he advanced. 

As he entered the city, stones and tiles were 
flung at his troops from the house-tops, but 
seizing a torch he threatened to burn the 

city to the ground if any opposition were 
Offered. 
Marius and his chief partizans fled, and 


Ripcanen cease 


a price was set upon their heads. Sulla 


reigned supreme. 

The various romantic adventures which 
befell Marius—the greatest Roman general of 
the time—are related with much sympathy by 
Plutarch, but are too lengthy to be repeated 
here. He first wished to direct his steps 
to Africa, the scene of his great exploits, 
where his influence was still powerful, but 
becoming shipwrecked, he was discovered. 
But none of the “barbarians” would slay 
him—him whom they regarded as the cham- 
pion of Italy. At last a Cimbrian slave was 
sent with a sword to dispatchhim. Turning 
his eyes full upon the messenger the old 
man said, “Slave! dare you kill Caius 
Marius ?” Whereupon the man threw down 
his sword, rushed from the place exclaiming, 
“T cannot kill Caius Marius.” Ultimately 
he escaped to Africa, where among the ruins 
of Carthage he meditated his return to 
power. 

Meantime Sulla was vigorously prosecuting 
the war in the East against Mithridates, and 
the partizans of Marius again made headway 
under the leadership of Cinna. He raised 
levics in lower Italy, and at the same time 
Marius reappeared in Etruria. Both chiefs 
approached Rome from opposite quarters. On 
this occasion, after a sanguinary struggle they 
were successful, and although seventy years 
of age, Marius was a seventh time elected 
consul, and prepared to lead an army to the 
East to supplant Sulla. At this crisis, how- 
ever, he died. 

Cinna succeeded to his place and power, 
but not for long. Flaccus, whom he sent to 
supersede Sulla, was murdered, and the army 
who had accompanied him was united to the 
ambitious and powerful leader. With the 
combined forces Sulla conquered Mithridates, 
and then led his forces a second time against 
Rome. The Italian legion summoned to 
oppose him could not stand against his great 
military talents and veteran soldiers, and at 
Sacriportus, and also at the Colline Gate they 
were cut to pieces. For the second time 
Sulla had conquered Rome. The nobility 
received Sulla with mingled feelings of exul- 
tation, fear, and admiration, but even they 
were horror-stricken at the deluge of blood 
which he caused to be shed. On the morning 
after the battle at the Colline Gate 8,000 
prisoners were killed. When the affrighted 
senators asked him what meant the outcries 
they hcard without their place of assembly, 
he replied coolly— 

“Tt is only some rascals whom I have com- 
manded to be chastised.” 


THE ROMAN REIGN OF TERROR. 
Day followed day, and the bloody massacre 
continued, It was a Roman Reign of Terror, 
far surpassing in horror, in unbridled savagery 
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and licentiousness the horrors of the great 
French Revolution which followed it after 
many centuries. Many a private grudge 
was gratified, and many a private vengeance 
wreaked under guise of the political neces- 
sity. Marius Gratidian, a young relation of 
the great Marius, was murdered with the 
most revolting torture, and his bloody head 
was placed on Sulla’s banquet table. The 
corpse of the great Marius was taken from 
its sepulchre and thrown into the Tiber. 
This was a greater outrage than ever before 
had been attempted in the contests of the 
Romans. The desecration of funeral rites 
was in their eyes a terrible impiety. 

This authorised system of murder continued 
for several months, and the favourites of Sulla 
made a lucrative trade out of selling the right 
to proscribe persons, as the individuals who 
thus proscribed another obtained his posses- 
sions ; sO one man was killed for his baths, 
another for his farm, and so forth. It 1s re- 
corded that one unfortunate man, when one 
day examining the proscription-lsts for idle 
curiosity, saw with surprise and alarm his 
own name placed thereon. “My Alban farm 
has killed me !” he exclaimed in horror, and 
even then his murderers smote him. 

Sulla heaped favour upon his partizans. To 
Catiline, a man of as great debauchery as 
himself, he gave excessive wealth. Crassus 
also now laid the foundation of that enormous 
wealth which afterwards earned him the 
questionable renown of being the richest of 
Romans. 


Callus JULIUS CASAR. 

Among the witnesses of these terrible 
doings there was one young man who laid 
up their teachings in his heart, and made his 
life-plans accordingly. Caius Julius Cesar, 
destined to become the greatest leader of the 
Roman people, and to reduce this terrible 
chaos to something like order, was a young 
man of eighteen when Sulla’s Reign of Terror 
was proceeding. Being connected by blood 
with the great Marius, he only very narrowly 
escaped death. Czesar’s young wife was a 
relative of Marius, and Sulla desired Cazsar 
ey repudiate her. This he stoutly refused to 

0. 

It was determined to assassinate him, when 
suddenly he thwarted the plot by fleeing to 
the Sabine Hills. Assassins followed him, 
while many friends pleaded with Sulla that 
his life should be spared. At length the 
dictator, with prophetic fervour, exclaimed, 
‘‘] spare him; but, take care, that trifling boy 
will be more dangerous than many Manuus’s.” 

Ceesar escaped to the East, where he joined 
in the siege of Mytilene. 

Sulla was now lord of all, and the triumph 
of the nobles was complete. He was the 
dictator of Rome, and Rome was the mistress 


of the world. With trembling awe the people 


awaited the announcement of his will. Such 
a spectacle as this would not be lost upon 
such a man as Ceesar, who had already shown 
such abilities as to cause Sulla to speak of 
him as he had done. Already in that young 
man’s mind there had grown up the idea of 
the course he meant to pursue. Humanly 
speaking, we might say that without Sulla 
Julius Csesar could not have accomplished 
what he did. 

Sulla proceeded to re-establish the supre- 
macy of the nobles, and on this ground he 
applied for an unlimited dictatorship. 

His aim was to repeal all the popular mea- 
sures of the preceding half century, and to 
lay Rome and the world prostrate at the feet 
of an irresponsible clique of nobles of which 
he was chief. The utter prostration of the 
party of Marius enabled him to carry this 
into effect, and the reactionary system of 
Sulla has been called the greatest disaster in 
the history of Rome. Having effected what 
he called “reform,” his love of luxury induced 
him to retire into private life—where, sur- 
rounded by buffoons and dancing girls, he 
indulged to the last in sensual excesses. 

About a year afterwards, 78 B.C., he died, 
it 1s said, of a loathsome disease, caused by 
his long hfe of debauchery, which bred vermin 
in his body, which no medicine or ablution 
could purge away. 


THE SECOND CIVIL WAR. 

With the death of Sulla the last stage in 
the fall of the Republic began. By a violent 
effort Sulla hadrestored the government to the 
hands of the nobility,—ze., a group of a 
few hundred familics,—but within ten years 
their incapacity to rule was plainlv seen. It 
was impossible to restrict to sosmall a number 
the governrrent, the honours, and emoluments 
of the world. Lepidus, one of the consuls 
who succeeded Sulla, was annoyed that he 
had not received higher rewards from his 
old chief,and attempted to repeal hislaws. He 
proclaimed the restoration of the powers 
of the people’s tribunes which Sulla had 
curtailed, and revived the popular party 
which the dictator had beaten to the ground. 
He incited the miserable population of 
Etruria to rise against the faction from 
which they had suffered such intolerable 
wrong. The Senate appointed Ccatullus to 
lead an army to quell the revolt, which was 
soon done. Lepidus escaped to Sardinia, 
where he died shortly afterwards. 

It must not be supposed that Lepidus was 
solely actuated by patriotic motives in thus 
attempting to revive the popular party, and 
redress the people’s wrongs. Huis antece- 
dents, his character, and actions all point 
to the fact that he hoped to attain to the 
power and position that Sulla had wielded, 
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and he simply used the democracy for that 


purpose. 


And thenceforth that principle seems to 
have been the dominant one of Roman 
It 1s a 1ecord of the desperate 
attempts of desperate men from among the 


history. 


nobility to obtain a dictatorship. 


The senatorial party now placed themselves 
under the leadership of their natural chiefs, 
—Catullus, Lucullus, Servilius, Lentulus, etc., 
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—Men of ancient lineage, but poor abilities, 
who by their dense stupidity, selfishness, and 
utter carelessness of the claims of the many 
millions subyect to the sway of Rome, helped 
to fan the smouldering discontent of the people 
into the flames of civil war. 

It was now that the unequalled genius of 
Julius Caesar began to show itself. After 
Serving abroad for some time he returned to 

ome, and finding his friends—the followers 
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of Marius—recovering their strength, he 
threw himself manfully into their cause, and 
insisted that the trophies of Marius which 
had been displaced by his successful rival 
should be reinstated. 

Very clearly his commanding mind saw 
how things were tending in Rome; he saw 
the mistaken violence of Sulla; he saw 
how impossible it was that a small clique 
of nobles —themselves split up into rival 
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factions—could govern, and, imbued with the 
traditions of Marius and Cinna, he aspired 
to rule Rome at the head of the democracy. 

His great rival was Pompey, then the 
greatest man in the Roman Republic, who 
was now in the East, where his conquests 
had been extended so far that he might 
almost consider himself the rival of Alexander. 
Pompey had been one of Sulla’s generals. 
At his command he had put away his wife, 
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who was related to Marius, and had married 
as Sulla dictated. Czesar knew well the kind 
of man with whom he had to deal. But Pom- 

ey was now absent from Rome, and Cesar 
pushed himself forward into the very front 
rank of the popular party, and struck dismay 
into the hearts of the nobles by calling to 
account the instruments of Sulla’s cruelties. 
Everything was prospering with him, when 
suddenly the Catiline conspiracy was dis- 
covered, and the courage with which the 
senate, led by Cicero, defeated it, gave them 
a renewed lease of power. 


THE CATILINE CONSPIRACY. 

Sergius Catilina, one of the base creatures 
upon whom Sulla had lavished great favours, 
having failed to be elected to the consulship, 
formed a conspiracy ameng a number of 
discontented youths, who having lost their 
wealth and position by reason of their own 
excesses or of civil strife, were ripe for 
any wild enterprise. We may suppose that 
their aims were personal rather than political ; 
they longed to get rid of the load of debts 
which weighed them down; they yearned to 
divide the public offices and cmoluments 
among themselves ; they looked for support 
to the cut-throats of the city ; they expected 
the assistance of old disbanded soldiers, who 
having squandered their spoils were ready to 
participate in any enterprise which promised 
more; and, further, some of them would not 
have refused to take advantage of a slave 
insurrection. 

Meanwhile, Catiline, who placed himself at 
the head of this movement, and endeavoured 
to organize it, paced the streets with blood- 
shot eyes and pallid visage, revolving the 
most dreadful schemes of plunder and revo- 
lution. But Fulvia, the mistress of Crassus, 
one of Catiline’s confederates, betrayed the 
plot to Cicero,—the “upstart orator,’—who by 
the force of his genius had won his way into 
the senate. The nobles, knowing his great 
abilities, and determining to play on his 
vanity for their own ends, had allowed him 
to be elected consul. He had suspected the 
conspiracy for a long time, and by his instruc- 
tions Fulvia obtained from her paramour all 
the particulars of the plot. 

He was obliged to proceed with the greatest 
circumspcction, for the plot included scions 
of the noblest houses; but in the meantime 
the conspiracy grew. Magazines of arms had 
been collected, various bodies of insurgents 
were arrayed to march against the city from 
different points at a given signal, and arrange- 
ments had been made to fire it in a hundred 
places. 


THE GREATEST CRISIS IN THE HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


Cicero was equal to the occasion. Certain 


troops arriving from the East were sent 
against various insurrectionary movements in 
the neighbourhood, and the great orator 
summoning the senators, of whom Catiline 
was one, denounced him before them all 
in the famous speech, which is known as 
“ Cicero's First Oration against Catiline” ,; of 
which these area fewof the opening sentences, 
*“ Flow long then, oh, Catilina, how long will 
you abuse our patience? What! are you 
quite unmoved by the guard which keeps 
night-watch on the Palatine, by the patrols 
of the city? ... Think you that all your 
schemes are not open to us as the day?... 
The senate knows them, the consul sees 
them, and the man still lives! Lives, do I 
say ?—Aye, lives, and comes here into the 
midst of us to join in our counsels, and to 
mark us one by one for murder. And yet 
we, into whose hands has been placed the 
sword of Scipio, of Opimius, of Ahala, still 
suffer 1t to sleep in its scabbard!... Yes, 
I still wait, I still delay ; for I wish you not 
to perish till you cease to find a citizen so 
perverse as to excuse or defend you. Then, 
and not till then, the sword shall descend 
upon you. Mcantime, live as you now live, 
tracked by enemies and surrounded by sol- 
diers. .. . Renounce, then, your designs, 
for they are discovered and frustrated. ... 
I track your deeds, I follow your steps, I 
know your very thoughts. ... I know the 
men you mean to murder me. . . . I exhort 
you to go from this city. Go where your 
armed ruffians await you.... Make war 
against your country. You have determined 
to do this; the day 1s fixed, and every 
arrangement made.” . . . ‘Then turning to 
the senate Cicero explained the meaning of 
this harangue. 

This speech completely turned the tide of 
affairs, and roused the senate to the deepest 
indignation. Catiline essayed to speak, but 
finally he fled precipitately, frightened by 
the shouts of execration which greeted him. 
But as he fled he shouted, “I will hide the 
burning of my own house in the wreck of the 
city.” He left Rome, and placed himself at 
the head of his insurgents, and died in battle 
against the troops sent by the senate to quell 
his insurrection. 

Cicero, dazzled by the splendour of his 
success, and excited by the fiatteries of the 
nobles he had saved, lent himself to acts 
of cruelty against many persons who were 
only supposed to have been connected with 
the conspiracy. These presumed asso- 
clates were strangled in prison without trial, 
and once more the arbitrary power of the 
irresponsible clique of nobles was supreme. 
But he was never forgiven the assumption of 
superiority he took up, and it was not the 
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senate alone that was irritated at his remark, 
“I am the Saviour of Ronié; Iam the Father 
of my country.” 

But what a terrible satire upon the 
triumphs of Pompey in the East, was the 
state of things in Rome which the con- 
spiracy revealed. Had it succeeded, the 
city would have been at the mercy of a set 
of aristocratic young bravos and cut-throats ; 
like a foul ulcer upon fair flesh, it revealed the 
corruption which lay within, hidden beneath 
the showy pomps of Roman conquests. 


THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE. 


But though the sharp suppression of the 
conspiracy gave a longer lease of power to 
the senate, it was but for a short time, and 
the next feature to notice is the paralysis of 
the power of the senate—that board of govern- 
ment which for so many years had been the 
mightiest power in the world. Rent by 
wretched jealousies, and torn by contention 
as to who should obtain the highest magis- 
tracy, it did nothing but feebly squabble or 
attempt to frustrate the purposes of men 
whom it disliked. 

Meantime, Czesar, whose schemes had been 
somewhat thwarted by the conspiracy, forced 
himself again to the front. While the nobles 


had been contending among themselves, he ! 


obtained the prtorship, the second rank in 
the scale of office, and in the year 60 B.C. he 
went forth to gain his first laurels as com- 
mander in the war with Spain. 

Pompey, returning from his arduous 
struggles in the East, found that his popu- 
larity had considerably waned with the senate. 
They refused to accord him the honour 
of a triumph, or to ratify his treaties and 
political arrangements in the East. Further, 
they were jealous, and afraid of his power 
with his large army. He could get no satis- 
faction until he had formed a coalition with 
Crassus and Czesar,—when he returned 
from Spain to sue for the consulship. This 
coalition is known asthe First Triumvirate, 
and the immediate result of the compact was, 
that secretly supported by the influence of 
Pompey and the gold of Crassus, and borne 
on the tide of his own popularity, Czesar 
was elected consul by loud acclamations. He 
soon marked his accession to power by pro- 
posing and passing certain popular laws, 
which tendedto increase the supply and lower 
the price of corn, and to limit the excessive 
acquirement ofland by the nobles. It wasin 
vain that Bibulus, his colleague, endeavoured 
to oppose these laws. Czesar was successful in 
every respect ; and when his year of office had 
expired, and he had carried his war against 
the senate to the utmost limits of the law, he 
Caused Pompey and Crassus to be appointed 
consuls in his stead, and himself to be de- 


puted dictator for five years of the western 
army, and pro-consul of Gaul. 

In this distant country he was beyond the 
reach of the enmity of the nobles, but yet 
could keep himself informed of all that trans- 
pired within the city. As a dictator of the 
army he was compelled by the laws to keep 
without the gates of Rome while retaining 
his command, and therefore every rainy sea- 
son he repaired to Lucca, the nearest point 
on the frontier, there to consult with his friends 
on the measures hkely to lead to the bene- 
fit of himself and his party; among other 
things it was arranged that Pompey should 
be appointed pro-consul of Africa and Spain, 
and Crassus dictator in Syria, and that 
Czesar’s command should be extended for 
another five years after the expiration of his 
first term of office. 

But the bands which had held together 
this political union between Czesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus were being gradually loosened. 
Cesar had married his daughter Juha to 
Pompey—although he was older than Ceesar 
himself—in order to cement the union, and 
that he might work on the selfish old man 
through his wife; but inthe year 54.8B.C. she 
died, and Czesar lost a great part of his 
influence ovcr him. The senate, too, began 
to play off one against the other, and to 
take advantage of his absence to flatter 
Pompey. On the occurrence of a scarcity in 
the city they conferred upon him extraordi- 
nary power to preserve the people from 
famine. Crassus failed in Syria, and the 
Parthians, against whom he led his army, 
obtained a dccisive victory over the Romans 
at the terrible battle of Charrhz. Crassus 
was slain, and the remnant of his army 
brought back by the ablest of his leutenants. 


THE CONTEST BETWEEN CAESAR AND 
POMPEY. 


This breaking, by death, of the triple league 
between the three great pro-consuls was an 
opportunity for the senate, and they saw it. 
They recommenced their overtures to Pom- 
pey,— who still remained in Rome, and 
governed his provinces by means of leu- 
tenants,—and granted him the distinction of 
a dictatorship over Rome itself for six months. 

Pompey, too, was now terribly jealous of 
his great colleague. Cesar was not the 
dissipated spendthrift he had once imagined 
him to be, and instead of being the prop to 
his power, Pompey found that he had be- 
come a serious rival, and the most successful 
and popular of public men. 

Cesar had indeed achieved remarkable 
and brilliant success. The rebellious Gauls 
had been tamed into complete submission, 
and were now the most contented and valu- 
able of the Roman alhes. The barbarians 
of Britain had also been brought under the 
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sway of the Republic, and before his second 
term of office as dictator had expired, he had 
most successfully accomplished the task that 
he had undertaken. He determined therefore 
to return to Rome, and apply for the consul- 
ship a second time, as he was now quite 
justified in doing. 

The senate, with Pompey at their head,— 
for he had now quite thrown in his lot with 
the nobles,—endeavoured by all means in 
their power to prevent his return, and at last 
they boldly commanded him to relinquish his 
dictatorship of the army. He retorted that 
Pompey,—who at that time held command 
of all the troops in Spain,—while still residing 
in Rome, should also give up command of 
his army. But this Pompey stoutly refused 
to do, although the opposition he offered to 
Czesar was in direct contravention of their 
preconcerted plans, for before the death of 
Crassus it had been arranged by the triumvi- 
a that Cesar should be consul again in 
48 B.C. 

This last action of Pompey’s made it clear 
to Caesar that he must regard Pompey as an 
enemy. He knew, moreover, how cordially 
the senate hated him, and how strong was 
the opposition arrayed against him, and that 
to show himself in Rome without his army 
would be but to court assassination. Still 
further, he saw how incapable the senate 
were of poveeny A selfish, careless, cor- 
rupt, and worn-out body, their only idea of 
ruling was to crush the people beneath a 
grinding tyranny, which must eventually 
cause the commons to rise 1n rebellion, and 
open the city to the inroads of rough bar- 
barians, as had previously beenthecase. He 
saw that the conquests of the city had become 
so large, that there was imminent danger of 
the genuine Roman race being overcome by 
its alien subjects; and that by reason of 
internecine strife there was a great risk ofthe 
gigantic commonwealth breaking up into 
numerous states by reason of its own weight. 
He thercfore conceived the grand idea of 
crushing all rival factions, of fusing all sepa- 
rate interests, and of moulding the mighty 
mass of alien subjects into one people, 
obedient to the sway of one man, and that 
man—himself. The people were powerless 
to govern themselves, the aristocrats were too 
corrupt and divided. The only strength in 
Rome was the army, and of the best part of 
that army Cesar was dictator. It was indeed 
Ani Cesar, aut nullus—Either Cesar, or 
NOTHING. 


CSAR CROSSES THE RUBICON. 
Ceesar moved slowly towards Italy at the 
head of his exulitant and well-trained army. 
His soldiers regarded him almost as a god, 
and he knew that he could rely upon them to 
anyextent. It was clear that no union could 
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now exist between the Senate led by Pompey 
and himself, and that civil war was imminent. 

Warily he waited for some circumstance 
which should give him the advantage and 
afford him some show of legality, and a brief 
pause ensued in the stern march of events. It 
was but the calm before the storm. 

One night two tribunes of the people, who 
had protested in vain against the terrible 
oppressions of the senate, alarmed for their 
own safety, fled from Rome with the news that 
the laws proposed on behalf of the popular 
party had been contemptuously rejected 
(January Ist, 49 B.c.), and that Czesar was to 
be compelled to resign his office. 

Then Cesar struck—sharply and well. 
With lightning-hke speed he crossed the 
Rubicon,—the small stream forming the fron- 
tier over which a dictator might not legally pass 
with his army,—and marched towards Rome. 
The senate and Pompey were dismayed, 
and fled, vainly protesting. Csesar knew 
now that hesitation would be fatal, and it is 
said that as his horse stepped out of the 
stream on to the soil of Italy, he exclaimed, 
Facta est alva, THE DIE IS CAST. Either 
the shadowy senate, or Cesar, must reign. 

The dictator was careful to assume the 
appearance of legality, and he proclaimed 
that he entered Italy with his army to vindi- 
cate the law. On his way to Rome he 
gariisoned city after city, and rendered the 
whole population subject to himself. This 
was not difficult for him to accomplish, for on 
every hand the people rose to welcome him 
as their deliverer from the oppression of the 
cruel aristocracy which had ground them 
down so long. 

Then when he had secured the provinces 
he turned his steps to the Tiber city, where a 
joyful people received him with acclamations. 

From the remnant of the nobles who re- 
mained in Rome he summoned a senate; he 
seized the treasures of the State, and with 
politic clemency proclaimed an amnesty to 
all nobles who would unite with him, and 
denounced the fallen government as traitors 
and rebels. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


But Pompey, although fallen, was not 
beaten, and he was now collecting a large 
army from his veteran soldiers in the East, 
who had enabled him to win such magnificent 
victories in Greece and Asia. Still further, 
Spain was garrisoned with his troops, and by 
his command they marched against Gaul. 

Cesar, therefore, swiftly crossed the 
Pyrenees, and attacked ih 2 fs heutenants 
in Spain. Obtaining several signal victories 
over them he quickly returned to Rome, and 
announced himself guardian of the state 
against all enemies. Joyfully the people 
granted him the dictatorship of the state 
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as well as of the army, ang. he prepared to 
finally crush his great rival. 
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troops were completely overthrown, and the 
rout of the senatorial party was complete. 


Pompey had now collected together a larg: | Cato, recommending his followers to yield to 
army in Epirus, and had taken up a strong ' 


position on the coast. Casar therefore 
gathered all his forces for a final struggle. 
His weakness lay in want of ships. Pompey 
had still command of the sea and a supcrior 
fleet, and in the first engagement Czacsar was 
repulsed with loss. He then boldly dashed 
into Thessaly in the very centre of the enemy’s 
country, hoping to draw Pompey from his 
strong position. 

In this he was successful. The followers 
of Pompey elated with their success against 
the great Czesar insisted on their leader 
following him. The old general, the hero of 
a hundred fights, hesitated, but the tempta- 
tion was too strong; he panted to crush like 
a nutshell this upstart Cesar, this former 
“tool” of his, as he had fondly and foolishly 
hoped he was. His forces doubled those of 
Cesar, why not venture? So he yielded. 
The armies met on the plains of Pharsalia, 
and a long and sanguinary struggle ensucd, 
which ended in the complete rout of Pom- 
pey’s army. The old general fled to Lesbos, 
and the members of the senate with him 
were either scattered or slain, and its power 
as a governing body was completely broken. 

Pompey finding that he was pursued by 
Cesar escaped from Lesbos, thence to 
Cyprus, and finally to Egypt. He was trea- 
cherously murdered by Lucius Septimius as 
he was landing from a boat to the Egyptian 
shore, and his head was sent to Cesar in 
triumph. It is stated that his assassination 
was ordered by Ptolemy, the young King of 
Egypt, who hoped thereby to obtain favour 
with the all-conquering Czesar. In this he 
was mistaken; the dictator shed tears when 
the ghastly gift was broughthim. He erected 
atemple to the memory of his great rival, and 
punished his murderers. 

Although the form of government was still 
a Republic, the spirit had departed, and every- 
thing depended on the will of Caesar. After 
settling various disputes and rebellions in the 
East, and remaining in Egypt fascinated by 
the charms of Cleopatra, he returned to 
Rome, where the people eagerly welcomed 
him, and again made him dictator. The 
greater number of the nobles made their 
submission, and Czsar treated them with 
great clemency. A remnant fled to Africa, 
and under the indomitable Cato still stood 
out for the oligarchy at Utica. Had they 
possessed means, money, and wisdom, they 
might have greatly embarrassed Czesar when 
he was engaged in quelling disturbances 
in the East. But they allowed the opportu- 
nity to slip,and Czesar continued his conquer- 
ing course. 
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the clemency of the dictator, escaped the 
field of battle, only to throw himself on his 
sword. 

All Cxesar’s opponents being now over- 
thrown he returned once more to Rome, to 
find himself the undisputed dictator of the 
world. True, all the old forms of government 
were to be continued, yet those forms were 
subject to his will. He was made consul for 
five years, dictator for one year, and after- 
wards for hfe, tribune of the people, and 
empowered to make peace or war at his will. 
He was also declared imperator, or com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and his word 
was law. 

The founders of the constitution had pro- 
vided for the creation of a dictator—z.¢., an 
autocratic ruler—in times of peril, but they 
never seemed to have thought that there 
might come a time when the dictator would 
be consul, pretor, and tribune at the 
same time, and roll into one person all 
the offices and dignities of the state; yet 
this was now the case, and this initial mis- 
take inthe Republican constitution of allow- 
Ing a dictator to be at any time appointed, 
completed its ruin. Czesar was not therefore 
roughly violating any law of the state in what 
he had done, and we must not regard him as 
an ambitious autocrat riding rough-shod over 
the liberties of the people. He drove away a 
cruel oligaichy which was more oppressive 
and tyrannical than any king, and, according 
to the law, accepted a dictatorship granted 
him by the people. The difference was that 
his dictatorship was now /for ie, and in 
Rome itself, whereas others had been for a 
term only, and had expired when, with their 
army, they returned to Rome. The title he 
took, “ Imperator,” which was now impressed 
on the coinage of the time, intimated as 
much, and it also signified the rule of the 
sword, which was now indeed the dominant 
power in Rome. The Republic had ruled 
others by the sword, and it was now ruled by 
the sword itself. 


CAESAR’S LAWS AND POLICY. 


The dictator consolidated his power by 
wise laws. He suffered no unjust punish- 
ments, briberies, or confiscations, and the 
populace soon felt the benefit of his mild and 
equable rule. He also built temples and 
restored cities; he codified the laws of the 
Republic, and projected a complete survey 
of Italy and the provinces; while last, but not 
least, he rectified the calendar which has 
lasted to our own day, with but a few trifling 
alterations, and is now used all over Europe. 
His object was to mould the whole of the 


At the [battle of Thapsus, B Cc. 46, Cato’s | conquered peoples into one empire of uniform 
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laws and customs, therefore he opened the 
senate to chiefs from Gaul and Africa. Clco- 
patra, the beautiful Egyptian princess, was 
iven a Roman palace, and it was said that 
fe intended to marry her. He conferred the 
citizenship on the whole of the Cisalpine 
population, and men of strange manners and 
uncouth mien now mingled largely with the 
genuine Romans in the Roman streets. 

Unfortunately he now suffered his vanity to 
overrule his reason, and allowed his better 
judgment to be warped by the flatteries of 
his friends. He permitted himself to be 
worshipped as a divinity, and favoured the 
designs of his flatterers who wished to crown 
him king. 

So it came to pass that Rome became filled 
with rumours that Cesar desired the diadem, 
and not satisfied with being dictator for life 
wished to be crowned king—a name hateful 
beyond all others to Roman ears. And so it 
happened that at the feast of the Lupercalia, 
Antony thrice offered him the diadem, and 
the scene was enacted which we have en- 
deavoured to describe at the opening of this 
paper, But there were discontented repub- 
licans who looked with suspicion on Czesar’s 
proceedings, and they hatched the conspiracy, 
the members of which stabbed the dictator 
in the senate house. It is said that only one 
of their number, Brutus, acted from really 
pure and disinterested motives. 

When the deed was done, and Rome was for 
the time without a leader, Cicero—who had 
accepted the supremacy of the dictator with 
the resignation of a wise philosopher, because 
he saw that it was futile to fight against the 
inevitable—joined the band of pseudo-patriots 
and repaired to the Capitol, whither they went 
to justify their crime to the people. 

If they had truly been the patriots that 
they styled themselves, and had listened to 
his advice, new life might have been breathed 
into the forms of the Republic, and at this 
crisis the empire which Czsar had esta- 
blished might have been overturned in its 
infancy. But they were led away by this 
skilful cajolery of Mark Antony, who ob- 
tained permission to celebrate Czesar’s obse- 

uies in public, and on the day of the funeral 
delivers such a soul-stirring oration, that 
the populace were entirely swayed over to the 
side of Czsarism, and had not the conspira- 
tors fled, there in great reason to believe that 
not one would have been left ahve. 


THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE. 

- The period following the murder of Czesar 
was occupied with the intrigues of Antony 
and “young Octavius,” the nephew of Czsar, 
who had been adopted by the dictator as his 
son. He was at this time only a young man 
of nineteen, but he made friends with Cicero, 
even as Antony had cajoled the other con- 
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spirators, and made a bold bid for the place 
and power of his kinsman. . : 

Popular feeling was so strong against the 
conspirators that most of them found it 
advisable to escape from the city, and Brutus 
and Cassius, the two principal members, re- 
tired to Syria. The field, therefore, was far 
more open for the machinations of Octavius 
than might at first be supposed. Moreover. 
he was great Casar’s heir, and he demanded 
the restitution of his inheritance from Antony, 
who had in the meantime possesscd himself 
of it. 

Antony collected some troops together 
and retired to the Cisalpine, while the senate, 
impelled by the philippics of Cicero, sent out 
an army under two consuls to crush him. 
Octavius also led an army ostensibly against 
Antony and in support of the senate, but 
really to watch events. In the battle which 
ensued Antony was routed, but the consuls 
were slain. Thereupon Octavius swiftly 
united himself to Antony, and these two 
again made a coalition with the third division 
of Cexsar’s troops under Lepidus, and the 
three leaders agreed to share the government 
between them. 

This compact is known as “The Second 
Triumvirate,” and thus it came to pass that 
after Ceesar’s death Czesar’s government was 
carried on by his friend and co-consul Mark 
Antony, his nephew Octavius, and his lieu- 
tenant Lepidus, backed up by hisarmy. The 
senate and the citizens were alike ignored. 


PROSCRIPTIONS AND ASSASSINATIONS; 
THE PLAINS OF PHILIPPI. 


The firstfruits of this triumvirate were the 
slaughter of some thousands of persons— 
senators and citizens--whom the triumvirs 
thought likely to thwart their plans. As- 
sassins were hired to carry out these edicts 
of execution, and again the streets of Rome 
ran blood. Among others the noble orator 
and eloquent patriot, Cicero, who was indeed 
one of the fathers of his country, and had 
saved her in the time of the Catiline con- 
spiracy, put off his escape until too late, and 
was treacherously slain. And as he fell, so 
fell other patriots. 

Having waded to their chairs of state 
through a sea of blood, the triumvirs now 
bethought them of the conspirators who had 
fled to Syria. During the time which had 
elapsed since the death of Cesar, Brutus and 
Cassius had collected a formidable force in. 
the East, and as the troops of the triumvirs 
drew near it seemed doubtful how the day 
would go. 

Brutus, it is said, was much disturbed in 
mind, and afflicted with doubts as to the 
wisdom and justifiability of his action in the 
murder of Cesar. He was anxious either-.to 
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gain a great triumph and,free Rome from 
the usurpers, or to be himself slain. 

The two armies met on the plains of Phi- 
lippi, and the legions under the command 
of Cassius having suffered defeat, he threw 
himself on his sword rather than yield himself 
up aS a prisoner. Brutus had been more 
successful, but finding himself now sole com- 
mander he drew off his forces. The trium- 
virs, were, however, but badly off for food, 
and if Brutus had been content to wait his 
opportunity his opponents might have been 
forced by famine to retreat ; but some twenty 
days later he offered battle and suffered a 
signal defeat, which he rendered irrecover- 
able by killing himself. His followers were 
now completely broken, and although some 
escaped and joined themselves to Sextus, son 
of Pompey, the republican party never made 
another effort. The plains of Philipp: wit- 
nessed their last wild stand. 





THE FALL OF THE TRIUMVIRATE ; 
AUGUSTUS EMPEROR. 

After the battle of Philippi, Octavius retired 
to Rome, where he governed the city and 
Italian provinces with a degrec of wisdom and 
self-control that gained him great favour. 
Antony, according to arrangement, governed 
the ai while Lepidus held command of 
Gaul. 

The fascinating and wily Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt, remembering how successful she 
had been with the great Czesar, now set to 
work to ingratiate herself with Czesar’s eastern 
successor ; and so successful was she, that 
before long she had him completely in her 
toils. He took up his abode on the banks of 
the Nile, and neglecting the affairs of state, 
yielded himself up entirely to a life of easy 
indulgence. 

His long-announced expedition against the 
Parthians ended in disaster, and great dis- 
gust at his worthless rule began to spread 
amongst hisfollowers. Reports reached Rome 
that Roman rule in the East was becoming 
weakened, that Antony had masqued as an 
Egyptian god, and last, but not least, that he 
was preparing a terrible attack on the Tiber 
city itself, with intent to rule asits king, and 
make his mistress Cleopatra its queen. 

This was Octavius’ opportunity, and he 
took it. Coming forward as the saviour of 
the state, he led a magnificent army across 
the Adriatic to vindicate the rule of Rome. 
Antony had not been idle, and had collected 
many troops and ships, and if Cleopatra 
had not acted treacherously the issue of the 
Struggle would have been very doubtful. 
But when the first battle was fought between 
the opposing fleets off the promontory of 
Actium, she, fearing that Octavius would gain 
the day, suddenly gave her own ships the 
signal of retreat, and with them retired to 
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Alexandria. Antony, forgetful alike of honour 
and of the danger of Tefeat, fled after her, 
leaving hisships and soldiersto theirfate. The 
ships were for the most part destroyed, but 
his soldiers, disgusted with the conduct of 
their leader, surrendered ¢2 masse to the 
conquering Octavius. The whole military 
force was now in the hands of Octavius, who 
pushed on promptly for Alexandria. 

The treacherous Cleopatra opened the gates 
of he: city to the young Roman without a 
blow, and Antony, in a paroxysm of rage, 
threatened to kill her. She shut herself up 
in a tower, and sent word that she should slay 
herself, and that before he received the mes- 
sage she would be dead. The besotted Roman 
then accused himself of causing her death ; 
and seeing now that his rival was completely 
his conqueror, and that his mistress was dead, 
he resolved, too, to quitthe world. Stabbing 
himself he besought her attendants to carry 
his body and place it beside hers. They 
did so, and the artful Cleopatra witnessed his 
death in her chamber. Having thus got quit 
of the old love she endeavoured to be “on 
with the new”; and brought all her power of 
blandishment to bear on the young Octavius. 
She had ensnared Czesar and Antony; this 
young man would prove an easy conquest ; 
she might yet save her own kingdom, and 
indeed, rule the world from the Capitol of 
Rome. But when in her presence the youth- 
ful conqueror resolutely turned his eyes from 
her; and not only did he demand her rich 
kingdom of Egypt, but also declared his 
intention of exhibiting her as his captive to 
the citizens of Rome when he celebrated 
his triumphal entry into the imperial city. 

To this the haughty Cleopatra offered in- 
dignantly a scornful refusal, butin vain ; and 
rather than yield she determined to die. She 
was guarded day and night, for the young 
Octavius counted greatly upon herappearancc 
in his triumph; but she contrived to get an 
asp conveyed to her in a basket of fruit, and 
caused the poisonous reptile to sting her arm, 
and thus perished. 

The entire control of the army and of the 
Roman Empire had now passed into the 
hands of Octavius ; for Lepidus, who had held 
command of Gaul, had rashly committed an 
act of hostility against the governor of Rome 
whothereupon had promptly marched anarmy 
against him and defeated him. When, there- 
fore, Octavius returned to Rome, and had 
entered the city at the head of his army, he 
evaded the law,—which provided that every 
dictator should disband his forces and resign 
his title on his return home,—and remained 
the commander-in-chief even as his uncle the 
great Czsar had done. Thenceforward he 
set himself to consolidate the empire as his 
uncle had left it. He acted, however, with 
great prudence and circumspcction, and as- 
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cended to absolute autocratic rule slowly and 
by degrees. He resolutely refused to have 
aught to do with titles of “ king” or “ dicta- 
tor,” and invented a new title for himself, 
“ AUGUSTUS,” “the most sacred one”; and 
as Augustus Cesar he is known to this day. 

His reign was a brilliant one. As his 
uncle had done, he devoted himself to the 
consolidation and improvement of the em- 
pire, to a just administration of the laws, 
and to a binding together of the subject 
peoples into one common nationality. He 
spent large sums on the embellishment of 
Rome, and so beautified the city that the 
proverb arose, ‘‘ Augustus found Rome brick 
and left it marble.” On every side he raised 
a fabric of material prosperity, and, cheated 
by this, the stubborn Romans forgot their 
ancient freedom. 

Henceforth their history was continued 
under the reigns of sixty Czesars, who for 
the most part were voluptuous loungers or 
wretched despots. Only a few exhibited any 
approach to the wisdom and genius of the 
great man,—the foremost man ofall the world, 
—as Shakespeare calls him, who moulded 
that mighty mass of jarring discords into 
one empire. Crushed under the iron heel of 
an absolute despotism, the sighs and cries of 
the people for freedom were lost amid the 
intrigues of autocrats and stifled by the over- 
whelming force of anomnipotent army. But 
the cruelties which once the nobles had visited 
on the people were now visited on them- 
selves. The Emperor, as chief of the army, 
caused every one to be subservient to his 
will, and Czsarism—government by brute 
force—reigned supreme. 


INFLUENCE OF C/ESARISM ON THE 
WORLD. 
Thus closed that memorable epoch—an 
epoch of a hundred years—-when the Republic 
of Rome fell into fragments, and the empire 


rose on its ruins. It fell because of its inter- 
nal corruption and faulty construction : it was 
no longer a Republic as we understand the 
word, but an aristocratic commonwealth—a 
discordant oligarchy in which absolute power 
was usurped by a few; and the people gladly 
welcomed the rest afforded by the wise sway 
of a moderate and discreet man of command- 
ing genius, after a century of misrule by a 
clique of wicked nobles—a century of inter- 
necine strife and sanguinary struggles, in 
which they were always sacrificed to the 
selfish aims of opposing parties. 

Of all periods of long-past history, this 
epoch 1s one of the most important and in- 
structive, for it has influenced the character 
of European civilization even to the present 
day Forgetful of the peculiar circumstances 
of the time, and forgetful also of the trans- 
cendent gemus of Czesar, there have been 
men who have been misled by his success, 
and endeavoured to walk in his steps. Even 
now there are some among us, as well as 
on the Continent, who point admiringly to 
the triumph of Czsarism, and proclaim it the 
form of government which 1s wisest and best. 
But when it 1s shorn of its splendours, 
Cacsarism is seen to be simply the govern- 
ment of a mighty mass of people by brute 
force, directed by the commanding genius of 
one man, and that man the dictator of the 
democracy rather than the nominee of proud 
patricians, or the hereditary ruler of a reign- 
ing house. And however necessary such a 
government may have been in the epoch 
which we have attempted to describe, the 
true lesson to be learned therefrom 1s that, 
in free self-government alone, where each 
estate in the realm exerts its own legitimate 
power and influence, 1s that happiness of the 
people to be found which affords the best 
safeguard of a prosperousand well-established 


state, 
FE. M. H. 
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IsH SOIL, 


STRONGBOW AND KING DERMOT, 


THE STORY OF THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 


The Land of Continual War—The Holy Angel’s Communication and St Bridget—The Native Kings of Ireland—Hurgry 
Looks from England—Henry the Se-ond's Scheme, and Appeal to the Pope—The Irish Church—King Dermot and 
the Lady Devorgoil—Giraldus Cambrensis and his Opinion of Women—A Papal Bull—Flight of King Dermot to 
England—Strongbow and other Soldiers of Fortune—Siege of Weaford—A Kingly Cannibal—Normans and Natives 
—Massacre and Marriage—King Roderic and the Invaders—Strongbow King of Leinster—King Henry interferes— 
A Royal Visit—‘‘ More Insh than the Insh"'—Appeal to the Bruces of Scotland—‘The Statutes of Kilkenny— 
Poyning’s Law and “‘ the Pale ’’—Rule of the Tudors—Terrible Condition of the Native Irish—Absenteeism— Pro- 
jects for Reforming the Irish Church—A Reign of Terror—The Plantation of Ulster—The Insh Society of London — 

he Curse of Cromwell—Boyne Water and the Siege of Limerick—The Treaty of Limerick—A Policy of Oppression. 





THE LAND OF STRIFE. 

N a bogk entitled De Salute Populi, 
the author of which, an Irishman, 
who styled himself “ Panderus,” 
lived in the early part of the six- 

teenth century, it is related that the good 





St. Brigetta, or Bridget, was told by “her 
holy angel,” that there was a land in the west 
part of the world where most souls wcie lost, 
“for there 1s most continual war, root of hate 
and envy, and of vices contrary to charity, 
and without charity the souls cannot be 
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saved.” The opinion of the author of the 
book was that Ireland was the land that the 
angel meant, “for there is no land in the 
world of so continual war; nor of so great 
shedding of Christian blood ; nor of so great 
robbery, spoiling, preying, and burming ; nor 
of so great wrongful extortion continually, as 
Ireland.” 

When these words were wiitten, Ireland 
had been for more than three centuries 
nominally subject to the kings of England, 
the dominant landholders were of English 
descent, and the common law of England 
was presumably the law of the Green Island. 
Mr. Froude, referring to the passage quoted 
above, says, with apparent justice, “The 
Pander’s satire upon the English enter rise 
is a heavy one.” 

Augustin Thierry, the historian of the 
Norman Conquest in England, traced by the 
aid of extensive knowledge, and with a strong 
sympathy, the story of the Norman-English 
conquest of Ireland. He says, “The con- 
quest of Ireland by the Anglo-Normans 1s 
perhaps the only one that, after the first 
disasters which all conquests necessarily 
entail, has not, in the slow and imperceptible 
progress of events, been succceded by a 
gradual amelioration in the social condition 
of the conquered people. ... The sad and 
singular fate which weighs alike upon the old 
and the new inhabitants of the isle of Erin, 
has for its cause the vicinity of England, and 
the influence which its government has con- 
tinually exercised, since the conquest, over 
the internal affairs of that country.” 


THE NATIVE KINGS OF IRELAND. 


Ireland, like England, had struggled 
bravely, and in the end successfully, against 
the invasions of the Scandinavian sea-kings, 
before the Norsemen, the Normans of his- 
tory, established a sovereignty in England 
There was friendship between some of the 
famous Saxon leaders and the Irish princes. 
When the sons of the great Earl Godwin 
unsuccessfully rebelled against Edward the 
Confessor, Harold, the second son, took 
refuge in Ireland, with his brother-in-law, 
Donough, King of Munster, who had married 
Driella, sister of Harold. This Donough 
was the son of Brian Boru, the warrior king 
celebrated in song and history in connection 
with the defeat of the Danes at Clontarf; 
and after the death of Malachy, who wore, 
as Tom Moore reminds us, “the collar of 
gold,” and was the last crowned King of 
Ireland, Donough assumed the title and 
claimed to exercise the power of Ard-righ, 
or King of all Ireland, having, in accordance 
with a policy not limited to those days, 
brought about the murder of his brother, 
Teigue, who had a superior claim. 

The island was then divided into five 
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kingdoms—Ulster, Leinster, Meath, Con- 
naught, and Munster. The Ard-righ, or 
chief monarch, possessed the central district 
of Meath, and usually resided at a: place 
which has served as the rallying-point of 
Irish nationality even in our own times— 
Tara, or the hill of Teamhair, where, in the 
great hall of the palace of King Cormac, the 
semi-legendary monarch of the fourth cen- 
tury, a hundred and fifty warriors stood in 
the King’s presence when he feasted, and a 
hundred and fifty cupbearers handed the 
guests cups of silver and gold; and where, 
too, bards of marvellous poetic powers played 
on “the harp which once in Tara’s halls its 
soul of music shed.” For twenty years after 
the death of Malachy, the kingdom of Meath 
was governed by two “wise men,” Cuan 
O’Lochlann, a poet, and Corcran Cleiveach, 
described as an anchoret, probably an eccle- 
siastic of ascetic life. King Donough of 
Munster had a formidable rival, as a claim- 
ant to the supreme kingship, in Dermod 
Mac Mael-nambo, King of Leinster, the 
northern portion of the island. The former 
was successful; but Turlough O’Brien, the 
son of the murdered Teigue, avenged his 
father’s death by attackmg and defeating 
Donough, who went on a pilgrimage to 
Rome to do penance for the fratricide he 
had committed, and there he died. Nine 
years afterwards the King of Leinster was 
killed in battle, and Turlough was recognized 
as King of Ireland. 

Two years after the death of Donough, 
his brother-in-law, Harold, was defeated at 
Hastings, and the Norman William was 
King of England. How the great conquest 
was achieved and followed up we all know. 
The Saxons were subdued, Norman soldiers 
of fortune became powerful barons, castles 
were erected to overawe the common people, 
and the land of England was parcelled out 
among the followers of the powerful William 
and his immediate successor on the throne. 


HUNGRY LOOKS FROM ENGLAND. 


It is hardly to be supposed that Ireland, 
so near to England, peopled by a half-savage 
race, and known to be suffering from internal 
dissensions, caused by the contests of the 
petty kings for supremacy, would be over- 
looked by the ambitious earls and barons, 
accustomed to win wealth and honours by 
the sword, or by the English monarch, 
trained to believe in the right of conquest. 

Henry the Second, son of the Empress 
Maud and Geoffrey of Anjou, and great- 
grandson of the Conqueror, had been only 
two years on the throne, when he attempted 
to put into execution a scheme which had 
pone been long cherished. Asa Christian 

ing he felt bound to obtain the sanction of 
the Pope, as head of Christendom; and 
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Popes, in their political relations, weic 
amenable to reason, especially if arguments 
were accompanied by other inducements. 
Pope Adrian IV., Nicholas Breakspeare, an 
Englishman by birth, attained the tiara in 
the same year that Henry ascended the 
English throne, and there had been a great 
interchange of complimentary messages. 
The project for annexing Ireland to England 
was favoured by the papal conclave as a 
means of obtaining greater control over the 
Irish Church. The influence of Rome in 
ecclesiastical matters had been gradually 
devcloping, several of the bishops having pro- 
fessed unreserved obedience; but the clergy 
generally, and with them the greater portion 
of the people, animated by a love of national 
independence, had exhibited a spint of 
passive resistance to the extension of papal 
influence. Eighty years before, an Irish 
bishop, Patrici1us, who had been chosen by 
the clergy and the people, and confirmed in 
his office by the king of his province and 
the Ard-righ, or supreme king, had visited 
England for the purpose of being consecrated 
at Canterbury, in obedience to a law of the 
Roman Church, which required that every 
bishop should receive consecration from an 
archbishop decorated with the pallium ; and 
following up this demonstration of submis- 
sion, several Irish bishops accepted the title 
of pontifical Iegate in Hibernia. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

In r111, St. Celsus, Archbishop of Armagh, 
and Maelmure (the servant of Mary), Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, fifty bishops, three hundred 
priests, and three thousand members of 
religious orders, attended a synod convened 
in Westmeath, for the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing ecclesiastical matters and enforcing 
discipline among the clergy and laity. The 
number of the bishops was reduced to 
twenty-four, and other regulations were 
agreed to. St. Malachy, who succeeded 
Celsus as Archbishop of Armagh, had, while 
Bishop of Down and Connor, made a 

ilgrimage to Rome, and received from 
nnocent II. the appointment of apostolical 
legate; but his request that the Irish arch- 
bishops might receive the pallium (the vest- 
ment made of the wool of lambs, blessed by 
the Pope on the festival of St. Agnes, and 
rendered more sacred by being deposited on 
the tomb of St. Peter during the eve of his 
festival), and so be pontifically recognized 
in their high office, was refused until the 
pallium was formally asked for by the 
prelates themselves. In 1148, Malachy con- 
vened a great synod, at which, as legate of 
the Holy See, he presided, and at which it 
was decided that he should make another 
attempt to obtain the coveted palliums. 
Pope Eugene III. was then visiting the 





abbey of Clairvaux, in France, where St. 
Bernard had established the famous order 
of Bernardine monks. But the Pope had 
quitted Clairvaux before the arrival of 
Malachy, who, a few days afterwards, was 
attacked by a mortal sickness, died, and was 
buried m the abbey. The Pope, however, 
consented to confer the palliums, and in 1151 
sent Cardinal Papirius with them to Ireland, 
and in the tollowing year they were con- 
ferred at the Council of Kells, at which also 
it was decided that the clergy should be 
entitled to tithes. The laity probably cared 
little for the palliums, and, it would seem, 
objected to the tithes, for they were not 
enforced until after the conquest by the 
English. 


KING DERMOT AND THE LADY 
DEVORGOIL. 

In 1157, Christianus, Bishop of Lismore, 
and the Pope’s legate, held a synod attended 
by a large number of bishops, and Murtough 
O’Loughlin, King of Ireland. One of the 
objects of the meeting was the excommunica- 
tion of Donough O’Melaghlin, King of Meath, 
who is described by the historians of the time 
as being “the common pest of the country.” 
He had obtained possession of the lands of 
Tiernan O’Ruac, or O’Rourke, Prince of 
Brefni, who had married his sister, Devorgoil,, 
or Devorgilla, and being on terms of friend- 
ship with Diarmid (Dermot) MacMurrough, 
King of Leinster, a man ready to commit 
any crime to promote his own interests or 
pleasures, assisted him in a project, the 
execution of which was, as we shall see, the 
immediate cause of the English invasion. 
The two kings, united in their enmity to- 
wards O’Ruac, planned the abduction of 
Devorgoil (Donough’s sister, be it remem- 
bered) by MacMurrough; and she, worthy 
of her relationship, was a willing accomplice, 
and not only left her husband, but took with. 
her in her flight the cattle which had formed: 
her dowry. She afterwards returned, and 
passed forty years in religious seclusion, 
contrition, and penance, devoting her wealth 
to works of charity, and building churches 
and convents. Gerald Barry, better known 
to us by the Latinized form of his name, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, (that is Gerald the 
Welshman,) says of Devorgoil, who has 
been made the subject of many a ballad and 
legend, “By her own procurement and en- 
ticings she became, and would needs be, a 
prey to the preyer;” adding (we must re- 
member the good chronicler was a celibate 
monk, and probably not without prejudices 
against the “wily sex”), “Such is the 
variable and fickle nature of a woman, by 
whom all mischiefs in the world (for the 
most part) do happen and come.” 

The papal hold on the Irish ecclesiastics 
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was increasing, but as yet the temporal 
power of the Pope was very imperfectly 
recognized. The kings were practically 
pagans, whatever their occasional profes- 
sions might be, and kings and people alike 
objected to the interference in temporal 
matters of the Pope. They had their own 
laws, adininistered by their own Brehons, or 
judges—laws described by Spenser as “a 
rule of right unwritten, but delivered by 
tradition one to another, in which oftentimes 
there appeared great show of equity 1n deter- 
mining the right between party and party, 
but in many things repugnant quite both to 
God’s laws and man’s.” These laws, origi- 
nally framed at the instigation of St. Patrick, 
and therefore, it may be supposed, not quite 
‘repugnant to the laws of God and man,” 
for the good saint was a scholar too, helped 
to preserve a spirit of national independence 
which the papal conclave and the Irish eccle- 
siastics perhaps found inconvenient ; and as 
the Papacy has never strongly objected to 
avail itself of the temporal arm, Adrian was 
probably the less unwilling to sanction the 
designs of Henry of England. 


PAPAL SANCTION OF THE INVASION OF 
IRELAND. 


The bull asked for was issued ; and, after 
the formal greeting and benediction, proceeds 
in these terms :— 

‘Thou hast communicated unto us, our 
very dear son in Jesus Christ, that thou 
wouldst enter the island of Hibernia, to sub- 
ject that land to obedience to laws, to extir- 

‘pate the seeds of vice, and also to procure 
the payment there to the blessed apostle 
Peter of the annual tribute of a penny for 
each house. Granting to thee thy laudable 
and pious desire the favour which it merits, 
we hold it acceptable that, for the extension 
of the limits of the holy Church, the propa- 
gation of the Christian religion, the correction 
of morals, and the sowing the seeds of 
virtue, thou make thy entrance into that 
island, and there execute at thy discretion 
whatever thou shalt think proper for the 
honour of God and the salvation of souls.” 
The bull of course concluded with an exhor- 
tation to consider the interests of the Church, 
and of the religion and morals of the people, 
and so to order matters generally that “thou 
shalt become worthy of obtaining in heaven 
a reward everlasting, and upon earth a name 
dllustrious and glorious in all ages.” 

The bull has been described as a “a sort 
.of decent envelope for a political compact, 
entirely similar to that of William the Bastard 
with. Pope Alexander II. for the invasion of 
England.” Henry was willing enough to 
avail himself of it; but his quarrels with his 
brother Geoffrey of Anjou, the rivalry of the 
King of France, and the troubles arising 
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from the murder of A’Becket, for a time 
hindered the execution of the project. Be- 
sides, although it was easy enough to plan 
an invasion, it was less easy to find an excuse, 
however bad, for attempting it. The King 
must depend upon his barons for military 
aid; and those powerful personages were 
not very ready to obey a king or a pope 
either, unless they saw their way to some 
advantage for themselves. 

The results of the abduction of Devorgoil 
by Dermot MacMurrough offered an oppor- 
tunity for English interterence. That un- 
principled and cruel King of Leinster, 
familiar with acts of treachery and sacrilege, 
had made himself odious by such acts as 
forcibly carrying away the abbess of Kildare, 
and putting out the eyes of cighteen men of 
noble rank, and of many others too ignoble, 
perhaps, for compassion. He treated the 
unhappy Devorgoil with great harshness 
while she remained with him; and after he 
had been compelled to give her up, it 1s not 
surprising that an alliance was formed against 
him, that he was excommunicated by the 
Church, and driven from his dominions. 
Giraldus Cambrensis gives a vivid sketch of 
Dermot, who may, perhaps, be regarded as a 
typical prince of those ferocious and unscru- 
pulous days: “ MacMurrough was a tall 
man of stature, and of a large and great 
body ; a valiant and bold warrior in his 
nation ; and by reason of his continual hal- 
looing and crying, his voice was hoarse ; he 
rather chose and desired to be feared than 
to be loved ; a great oppressor of his nobility, 
but a great advancer of the poor and weak.” 


KING DERMOT FLIES TO ENGLAND. 

MacMurrough sought refuge in England 
in 1168, hoping to find the King at Bristol, 
and to ask his assistance in recovering his 
kingdom. But Henry was in Aquitaine, and 
thither went Dermot MacMurrough, who 
contrived to obtain the King’s promise of 
help, on condition that he should pay a 
vassal’s homage to the English crown. Henry 
himself had no men or money to spare, but 
he knew that some of the warlike barons at 
home would be willing to avail themselves 
of his permission to assist MacMurrough, if 
they could by doing so advantage themselves. 
The King wrote a letter to “all his liege men, 
English, Norman, Welsh, and Scotch, and 
to all the nations under his dominian.” In 
this document, intended for circulation 
among the nobles, he said : “‘ As soon as the 
peer letter shall come to your hands, 

now that Dermot, Prince of Leinster, has 
been received into the bosom of our grace 
and benevolence: wherefore, whosoever within 
our territories shall be willing to lend aid 
towards this prince as our faithful and liege 
subject, let such person know that we do 
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hereby grant to him for said purpose our 
licence and favour.” : 

So, for the sake of imposing the tax of 
Peter's pence, the Pope readily sanctioned 
the invasion by an English king of a country 
to which he had not the shadow of a claim ; 
and with no better excuse than that of restor- 
ing a king who had being driven from his 
dominions as a punishment for his atrocious 
crimes, Anglo-Norman warriors carried 
fire and sword into Ireland, and laid the 
foundation of that political supremacy which 
for more than seven hundred years has been 
the fruitful source of war, crime, secret con- 
spiracy, and open rebellion, and an undying 
animosity of creed and race. 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


MacMurrough returned to Bnistol (then 
known as Bristow), the spot where he had 
landed when he fled from Ireland. There 
were adventurers and soldiers of fortune, 
waifs and strays of the sword,— pirates and 
brigands in reality, though they would have 
disdained the name,—to be met with, who 
would readily have taken service under 
even worse men than MacMurrough, if pay 
and plunder were assured; but he desiued 
the aid of influential and practised leaders, 
who could bring a large body of trained and 
well-equipped men-at-arms into the field 
He knew the men he would have to encounter, 
and was too shrewd to suppose that he could 
recover Leinster with the assistance of a 
small and disorderly rabble of adventurers, 
any one of whom would be quite ready to 
desert him, and take arms on the other side, 
if the other side offered a better prospect of 
“loot.” 

More valuable allies were at hand, and to 
them MacMurrough appealed. Some of the 
Norman nobles who had been invited to 
England to take part in the contests between 
William Rufus and his successor Henry I, 
and their brother Robert of Normandy, had 
been rewarded for their services by grants of 
confiscated estates; and others were paid by 
permission to harry the Welsh and possess 
themselves of such territory as they could 
conquer. Foremost among these leaders, 
distinguished by valour and proficiency in 
military exercises, was Gislebert, or Gilbert 
de Clare, younger brother of Richard, Earl 
of Hertford, and created Earl of Pembroke 
in 1138. He had under his command a 
trained body of soldiery, Normans and 
Brabancons chiefly (the latter esteemed the 
best infantry in Europe), but with some of 
English birth in the ranks. By the last- 
named he was known as Strongbow, an 
epithet descriptive of his skill in archery, 
and by that name his son was also known. 
Availing himself of the permission to attack 
the Welsh, he undertook an expedition by 
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sea, and landed on the western coast of 
Pembroke. The Cambrian people were 
unable to repel the invaders, and most of 
them fied to the mountains; those who 
attempted resistance were ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered. An extensive tract of country was 
soon taken possession of, and the conquerors 
shared the towns, houses, and domains 
among them. Strong forts to secure them 
against reprisals were erected; and the 
Norman and Flemish captains became 
wealthy landowneis. Their descendants 
were the aristocracy and county gentlemen 
of Pembrokeshire ; and the English soldiers, 
who, being fewer in number, obtained fewer 
of the prizes of conquest, were the ancestors 
of the small faimers and traders who for 
centuries after preserved their English habits 
and language in a district surrounded by 
Welshmen, and known as “ Little England 
beyond Wales.” 


RICHARD DE CLARE, “STRONGBOW THE 
SECOND.” 

Other Norman leaders followed the ex- 
ample of Strongbow, and established them- 
selves by the nght of the strong arm in Wales. 
Irish traders who had visited the Welsh ports 
were struck with surprise at the sight of 
the massive armour of the soldiers and the 
powerful Flemish horses; and on their return 
told wonderful stories of the strength and 
skill of the warriors they had seen. Mac- 
Murrough, who had known them by reputa- 
tion, now applied to them for aid, addressing 
himself to the most powerful—the second 
Strongbow, Richaid de Clare, who had in 
1149 succeeded his father as Earl of Pem- 
broke, and was sometimes styled also Earl 
of Chepstow, or Strighul, from a _ castle 
belonging to his familv in the neighbour- 
hood of that town. Thierry says of these 
Norman and Flemish adventurers: “In 
settling on the domains which they had so re- 
cently usurped, these men had not laid aside 
their old idle and dissipated manners for 
habits of order and quiet ; they consumed in 
gaming and debauchery the revenues of then 
lands, exhausting instead of ameliorating 
them, counting on fresh expeditions rather 
than upon domestic economy to repair their 
fortunes at some future day. They retained 
the spirit and the character of soldiers of 
fortune, ever disposed to try the chances of 
war abroad, whether on their own account or 
in the pay of another.” 

Strongbow (by that name he is better 
known 1n history than as the Earl of Pem- 
broke) listened favourably to the proposals 
of MacMurrough. Others were ready to 
join in the adventure, among them Robert 
Fitz-Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, said 
to be sons of Nesta, a beautiful but fra! 
Welsh princess, who had been the mistress 
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of oe I., but afterwards married Gerald, 
lord of Carew, governor of Pembroke Castle. 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald was, as the name in- 
dicates, her son by this lawful marriage; 
Fitz-Stephen was her son by- Stephen de 
Marisco, or Maurice, constable of the castle 
of Cardigan. MacMurrough promised these 
young knights the city of Wexford, and two 
** cantreds ” of land—a cantred being equiva- 
lent to the English “hundred,” or that 
number of homesteads. Strongbow himself 
was to succeed MacMurrough as King of 
“Leinster, and to marry his daughter Eva. 
These inducements were sufficient to procure 
the hearty co-operation of Strongbow and 
his friends, who looked forward to those 
opportunities which conquest offers in addi- 
tion to the stipslated rewards ; and an ex- 
pedition was at once planned. Kmeghts, 
esquires, and archers to the number of four 
hundred, led by Robert Fitz-Stephen, who 
was accompanied by other able warriors, 
embarked, and directed their course to the 
Irish coast. Fitz-Stephen landed at Bannow, 
near Waterford, in May 1169; and a day 
afterwards Maurice de Prendergast, with a 
second and smaller detachment of invaders, 
disembarked a few miles farther north, near 
‘Wexford. 


SIEGE OF WEXFORD. 

MacMurrough, who had reached Ireland 
‘shortly before, remained in concealment, 
according to some authorities, in the Augus- 
tinian monastery at Ferns, founded by him- 
self in one of his virtuous or politic moods. 
He was, however, rash enough to come out 
of his concealment before the arrival of his 
friends, and with a small force made an 
attempt to regain his kingdom. King 
Roderic and O’Ruarc easily subdued him, 
and, more merciful than might have been 
expected, considering the temper of the 
times, allowed him to retain ten cantreds of 
his former territory on condition of his hold- 
ing the land as the immediate vassal of 
Roderic. MacMurrough was willing cnough 
‘to save his life on the easy terms of pro- 
mising to accept the conditions. Keeping 
his promise, however, was quite another 
‘matter. Directly he heard of the arrival of 
Fitz-Stephen and his other allies, he joined 
‘them with about five hundred followers, 
‘whom he had contrived to collect ; and the 
united force laid siege to Wexford, a town 
founded by the Danes, and included in the 
kingdom of Leinster. The inhabitants of 
the town—hardy, seafaring folk—would have 
¥esisted, and thrown up intrenchments ; but 
ecclesiastics of the town advised terms 

of capitulation, which were agreed to, and by 
that course the townspeople were probably 
spared from massacre, for the Normans and 
lemings would no doubt have stormed the 
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town, and mercy to the captured had no 
place in their military creed. 


A KINGLY CANNIBAL. 

An excursion was then made into the dis- 
trict of Ossory, the prince of which was an 
old opponent of MacMurrough,—a not un- 
natural result perhaps of the fact that some 
years before that ferocious King had cap- 
tured the prince’s eldest son and put out 
his eyes. The Ossorians at first defied their 
assailants, being secure in their bogs and 
woods; but having imprudently ventured 
into open ground were cut to pieces. Three 
hundied bleeding heads were brought to 
MacMurrough, who, we are told, “ turning 
every one of them, one by one, to know 
them, did then for joy hold up both his 
hands, and with a loud voice thanked God 
most highly.” The sequel of the story, how- 
ever, scarcely increases an appreciation of 
MacMurrough’s devout temper of mind. 
“ Among these there was the head of one 
whom espccially and above all the rest he 
mortally hated; and he, taking up that by 
the hair, with his teeth most horribly and 
cruelly bit away his nose and hps.” After 
this the whole district was subdued, with 
much ‘murdering, spoiling, burning, and 
laying waste,” and at last the prince sued for 
peace, and acknowledged himself the vassal 
of the cannibal monster MacMurrough. 


NORMANS AND NATIVES. 


At first the Insh princes took little notice 
of the new comers—“set nothing by the 
Flemings,” say the native annalists; but 
they soon discovered the importance of the 
invasion. MacMurrough was in a short 
time at the head of five thousand men, in- 
cluding his allies, whose mail armour, long 
lances, crossbows, and powerful horses 
(protected by armour), were regarded with 
something like terror by the half-clad and 
poorly-armed natives. Guraldus Cambrensis, 
who visited Ireland shortly after the landing 
of Strongbow—if, indeed, he did not, as 
some writers on Irish history suppose, ac- 
company the expedition—and whose narra- 
tive is the best we possess, tells us that the 
most formidable weapons of the inhabitants 
of Erin were small steel axes, long slender 
javelins, and short and very sharp arrows. 
The Normans, preserved by their armour 
from injury by these weapons, closed with 
the natives; and while the shock of the 
heavy chargers overturned the small horses 
of the Irish, they attacked with their heavy 
lances and their broadswords the men who 
had no defensive arms but light wooden 
shields and long tresses of horsehair “ glibs,” 
matted and hanging down on each side of 
the head. In some cases these glibs were 
formed of the men’s own hair, allowed to 
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grow, and forming a mags sufficiently thick | 


to offer resistance to ordinary blows. 

Chief after chief submitted, and then the 
Irish King, Roderic, awoke to the peril of 
the situation. He summoned the princes to 
meet at Tara, and collected an army, with 
which he marched to Dublin. MacMurrough, 
in some alarm, retreated to Ferns, whither 
he was followed by Roderic ; but jealousies 
and dissensions occurred among the Irish 
chiefs, as is usually the case in hastily 
organized forces, when the supreme autho- 
rity is weak. The Ulster men returned to 
their homes ; others were half-hearted in the 
cause ; and Roderic, an indolent and un- 
warlike man, agreed to acknowledge Mac- 
Murrough’s authority. <A private promise, it 
has been affirmed, was made that the foreign 
allies should be dismissed, and no more 
foreigners brought into the country. It 1s 
most likely that the restored King of Leinster 
had no intention to keep to this arrange- 
ment, and it may be taken as certain that 
Strongbow and his associates would not have 
acceded to it. They had been brought into 
the country to please MacMurrough, and 
they would stay in it to please themselves, 
whether he liked it or not. 

Another contingent under Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald arrived, and King Dermot (we may 
give him that title now), thus strengthened, 
advanced to Dublin, the imhabitants of 
which, after a brief defence, sued for peace. 
Donald O’Brien, who had married a dauvhter 
of Dermot, having rebelled against Roderic, 
joined his father-in-law ; and soon afterwards 
Strongbow, for whom the King had been 
waiting impatiently, arrived. The Earl of 
Pembroke, who was not in great favour at 
the English court, had prudently resolved to 
visit Normandy and ask the permission of 
Henry II. before starting for Ireland, think- 
ing that the English King might make it the 
excuse for seizing his estates. The royal 
reply, we are told, ‘“‘ was so carefully worded 
that the King could declare afterwards he 
either had or had not given the permission, 
whichever version of the interview might 
eventually prove most convenient to the 
royal interests.” Strongbow thought it his 
interest to understand that permission had 
been granted; but did not reach Ireland 
until several months after Fitz-Stephen. On 
the eve of his departure he received a 
peremptory order from Henry, forbidding 
him to leave England, but he paid no atten- 
tion to it. He landed at Dundonnell, near 
Waterford. His uncle, Hervey de Mont- 
marisco, had preceded him, and had cap- 
tured seventy of the principal citizens of 
Waterford, who were cruelly murdered by 
his followers, who first broke their limbs and 
then hurled them from a precipice into the 
sea. 
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A RED-HANDED MARRIAGE. 


Strongbow lost no time, but on the day 
after his arrival besieged Waterford. The 
citizens displayed great bravery; but the 
assailants made a breach in the walls, 
poured in, and a frightful massacre ensued : 
“They entered into the city, and killed the 
people in the streets without pity or mercy, 
leaving them lying in great heaps; and then, 
with bloody hands, they obtained a bloody 
victory.” In the midst of the slaughter 
Dermot arrived ; and at his request Strong- 
bow’s soldiers suspended the carnage,—not 
because the King was merciful, but because 
he wished to strengthen the bond between 
himself and his powerful ally, by at once 
celebrating the marriage between Strongbow 
and Eva which had been arranged. The 
ceremony was performed in Waterford the 
day after the massacre, and the King rode 
by the side of his daughter through the 
streets, cumbered with mangled corpses, and 
the bleeding bodies of men, women, and 
children, dying of their wounds. 

Then the King, his ruthless son-in-law, 
the bride gained by slaughter, and the blood- 
stained mercenaries, proceeded northward 
to return to Dublin. But Roderic had al- 
ready repented of the treaty he had weakly 
assented to, and began to realize the im- 
portance of the arrival of the English troops 
on Irish soil. He collected a large army 
near Clondalkin, about five miles to the 
south-west of Dublin; and the townsmen, en- 
couraged by his presence, prepared to renew 
the defence of the city. But the energetic 
English made forced marches over the Wex- 
ford hills, and reached Dublin before the 
were expected. The citizens were struc 
with panic, and sent their archbishop, a man 
of eminent piety, afterwards canonized, 
Laurence O’Toole (or Lorcan O’Tuahal), the 
first prelate of Dublin of Irish origin, to 
endeavour to negotiate terms of peace. He 
repaired to the camp of Dermot, but the 
English soldiers had no mind to await the 
result, and, led by Raymond, known as “le 
Gros,” and Miles de Cogan, forced their way 
into the city, and another merciless butchery 
was perpetrated. This Raymond, notable 
alike for corpulency and cruelty, was the 
nephew of Fitz-Gerald, being the son of 
Wilham, Lord of Cavan, his elder brother. 


ONLY His Son ! 

King Roderic, fearing an encounter with 
such formidable foes, retreated to Meath, and 
united his forces with those of O’Ruac, the 
husband of Devorgoil. He sent messengers 
to Dermot, demanding the fulfilment of the 
agreement, made at Ferns, for the dismissal 
ot the English contingent, and threatening, 
in the event of the non-compliance of Dermot, 
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to put tc death his son Cormac, who had 
been left as hostage. Dérmot valued Strong- 
bow and his allies far more than he did his 
own son, and, it is said, “laughed at the 
threat.” Roderic was as good as his word, 
and the young prince was killed at Athlone. 
The Ard-righ Roderic then returned into 
Connaught, his path being followed for some 
distance by Strongbow, who burned and 
plundered as he went. 
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“Tire Curse oF CROMWELL.” 


Re-established as King of Leinster by the ; lands and money. 


aid of his indomitable mercenaries, Dermot 
was profuse in his rewards. No doubt 
liberality was in this case better policy than 
faithlessness and treachery, to which he was 
more accustomed, for his allies were quite 
able and willing to reward themselves. He 
gave to Fitz-Stepl.en and Fitz-Gerald the 
fovernment and all the revenues of the town 
of Wexford and its suburbs ; to Hervey de 





Monte Marisco two districts on the coast 
between Wexford and Waterford, and to all? 
the rest possessions Pele gad ge to their 
rank and military talent. The rumour of 
these successes attracted other adventurers, 
who responded to the invitation to take arms 
under Dermot, and soon thére was an influx 
of “ adventurers and vagabonds of Norman, 
of French, and even of English race.” They 
were warmly received, and presented with 
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One of them was, pre- 
vious to his arrival, so impoverished tha 
he was nicknamed Raymond le Pauvre (the 
poor). He accepted the designation as his 
surname, which in course of time was mod)- 
fied into Power, the name of a powerful and 
wealthy family which exists to the present 
day, the descendants ot the fortune-seeking 
Richard 
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DEATH OF DERMOT; STRONGBOW KING 
OF LEINSTER. 


Dermot MacMurrough died ee ee 
a loathsome malady, at Ferns, in 1171. e 
native Irish princes had confederated against 
him, and, formerly denounced for his private 
crimes, he was afterwards regarded as a 
national enemy, who had brought a horde 
of powerful foreigners into the country. The 
Irish believed that they had incurred Divine 
wrath, and that the Anglo-Norman invasion 
had been permitted as a just punishment. 
They thought to appease the anger of God 
by liberating all men of English race who 
had been made slaves in Ireland, after being 
carried off by pirates or bought for money, 
and effect was given to the resolution by a 
council of the chiefs and bishops of the 
country. Strongbow, immediately after the 
death of Dermot, proclaimed himself King 
of Leinster, and found himself face to face 
with many difficulties. The Irish subjects 
of the late King deserted him; Dublin was 
attacked by a Scandinavian fleet, commanded 
by Hosculf, who had been driven out of the 
city, and escaped with difficulty, when it was 
attacked by the Anglo-Norman forces. The 
Danes were repulsed, their leaders captured, 
and Hosculf put to death. The Irish princes, 
exhorted by the ardent and patriotic arch- 
bishop O’Toole, united their forces, invited 
assistance from the Isle of Man, and so 
pressed Strongbow that he retreated to 
Dublin, which was blockaded by his oppo- 
nents, and the garrison and inhabitants re- 
duced to extremities from want of food. It 
seemed as if the object aimed at, the sub- 
mission and expulsion of the foreigners, 
would be allowed. Strongbow offered to 
capitulate, if permitted to hold the kingdom 
of Leinster as the vassal of Roderic ; but the 
Irish King would accept nothing short of the 
surrender of Dublin, Wexford, and Water- 
ford, and the immediate departure of the 
invaders from the country. 


THE KING OF ENGLAND INTERFERES. 


Another difficulty was experienced by 
Strongbow. Henry II. of England saw with 
feelings of alarm and jealousy that private 
adventure was likely to achieve a conquest 
which he had reserved for himself. So long 
as Dermot lived, the English king had re- 
garded Strongbow and his adherents as 
mercenaries, whose successes might help 
further to disorganize Ireland, and so for- 
ward his own views. But the adventurers 
were now masters of the situation. Strong- 
bow was a king, and was every day adding 
to his strength by inviting desperate soldiers 
of fortune to the newly conquered country. 
Were Henry now to invade Ireland, he 
would probably have to encounter the able 





warriors who had been his own subjects; 
and so critical were his own relations with 
the powerful and turbulent nobles of England, 
who despised him for his weakness in connec- 
tion with the murder of Becket and his sub- 
sequent abject penitence, that he could not 
hope to be able to equip an army fit to cope 
with the legions of Strongbow, should he 
prove defiant. Henry published a proclama- 
tion, ordering all his liege men in Ireland to 
return immediately to England, on pain of 
the forfeiture of all their lands and chattels, 
and of perpetual banishment. He forbade 
any reinforcements to be sent to Ireland, or 
any ship from any part of the English or 
Irish dominions to touch on the Irish coast 
on any pretext whatever. 

Strongbow, shut up at the time in Dublin, 
and opposed by the confederation of the 
Irish princes, could not defy the English 
King, but was resolved not to obey him. 
He tried conciliation, and sent Raymond le 
Gros to England with the offer to the King 
of all the lands he had acquiied in Ireland. 
He probably hoped that this course would 
save his English estates; but Henry took 
no notice of the offer At this juncture 
intelligence reached Dublin that Fitz-Stephen 
was closely besieged in Wexford. A crisis 
was imminent, and Strongbow resolved to 
make an attempt to cut through the foes who 
surrounded him. The attempt was unex- 
pected by the Irish, who fled in disorder, 
Roderick himself narrowly escaping capture. 
Before Strongbow could reach Wexford it 
had capitulated ; and when he approached 
the town was sct fire to, and the inhabitants 
took refuge in a stockaded island. 


A ROYAL VISIT. 


Affairs in England had an unfavourable 
appearance ; and Strongbow thought it well, 
at last, to obey the royal mandate to return. 
With some difficulty he obtained an interview 
with the King, and, by the offer of all the 
lands he had won in Ireland, obtained not 
only the royal sanction to his proceedings, 
but security for his own Welsh estates. A 
royal visit to Ireland was then resolved on; 
and on the 18th of October, 1171, the King 
landed at Croch, or Crook, in the county of 
Waterford, in company with Strongbow and 
many other lords. Four hundred ships 
carried five hundred knights and four thou- 
sand men-at-arms. The Irish princes at 
first thought the English King was merely 
making a visit of state, to enforce justice 
among his own subjects; but they were soon 
undeceived, finding that Henry’s purpose 
was to claim supreme dominion. Enfeebled 
by internal dissensions, many of the Irish 
chiefs were not unwilling at first to accept 
him as a chief monarch who would exercise 
@ nominal authority similar to that of the 
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native Ard-righs, but not interfere with 
individual rights. _M&tarthy of Desmond, 
Donnell O’Brien, King of Thomond, and 
other princes, did homage to Henry, and 
swore fealty. Roderic, the chief monarch, 
received the English ambassador sent to him 
with respect, but the northern princes held 
aloof. Henry held a great court in Dublin ; 
and, representing that he had come to 
redress grievances (as yet he did not assume 
the title of King of Ireland), summoned an 
ecclesiastical synod—at which; however, very 
little was effected, the ecclesiastics caring 
little for his authority, and recognizing the 
Pope as their head in temporal as well as 
Spiritual matters. The King held a royal 
court of justice at Lismore, to arrange for 
the government of the English colony. The 
military leaders already in the country, and 
those who had accompanied the King, had 
their own views as to the right of the native 
Irish to their own property, whatever pro- 
fessions it might be politic to make at the 
time ; and the King gratified them by putting 
the chief men 1n positions which they were 
not likely to fail to improve. Strongbow 
was appointed Earl Marshal; Hugh de 
Lacy, one of the new arrivals, Lord Con- 
stable and Governor of Bristol, and De 
Wellesley (a famous name in our own times), 
royal standard-bearer. De Lacy is generally 
considered as the first Viceroy of Ireland, 
and he was installed in the Norman fashion, 
with the sword and cap of maintenance as 
the insignia of his dignity. To assist him to 
support his new position, Henry conferred 
on him the territory of East Meath, without 
taking the trouble to ascertain whether the 
real owner, Tiernan O’Ruac, was willing to 
part with it. He naturally protested, and 
De Lacy proposed a conference at the hill of 
Tara. The parties, each attended by armed 
men, met ; but a dispute ensued, O’Ruac 
was killed and mutilated, and his head 
having been exposed over the gate of Dublin, 
was afterwards sent as a present to King 
Henry. Strongbow attacked O’Dempsey, 
whose estates he wished to possess, at 
Offaley ; and Raymond le Gros made great 
acquisitions, not only of land, but of cattle 
and other spoil. 

We cannot, within the limits imposed upon 
us, relateall the raids made by the English 
soldiery, who were not always successful, and 
indeed at the battle of Thurles, in 1174, sus- 
tained so seriousa reverse that the encouraged 
native chieftains openly revolted, and the 
English might have been reduced toextremity, 
if Raymond le Gros, who had gone to England, 
had not returned with a strong force, and 
changed the situation. 

Henry now having made his peace with 
the Holy See, and obtained pardon for his 
Share in the murder of A’Becket, produced 











the bull he had received more than twenty 
years before from Pope Adrian, and sum- 
moned a synod of the clergy at Waterford, 
where the document was read. The successes 
of the English increased, and Roderic sent 
to Henry ambassadors, who were received at 
Windsor at Michaelmas, 1175. The result 
was a treaty by which Henry, was acknow- 
ledged as a supreme feudal sovereign, to 
whom Roderic paid homage; and Henry 
bound himself to secure the sovereignty of 
Ireland to Roderic, excepting only Dublin, 
Meath, Leinster, Waterford, and Dungarvan. 
Miss Cusack, one of the latest and most 
careful of Insh historians, says, “ Had Ire- 
land been governed with ordinary justice, 
the arrangement might have been advan- 
tageous to both countries. Roderic was 
stilla king, both nominally and zfso facto. He 
had power to judge and depose the petty 
kings, and they were to pay their tribute to 
him for the English rch. Any of the 
Irish who fled from the territories of the 
English barons were to return; but the 
King of Connaught might compel his own 
subjects to remain in his own land. Thus 
the English simply possessed a colony in 
Ireland; and this colony in a few years 
became still more limited, while throughout 
the rest of the country the Insh language, 
niles and usage prevailed as they had hitherto 
one.” 


PRINCE JOHN KING OF IRELAND. 

The English nobles and military leaders, 
however, were irrepressible. They laid claim 
to lands belonging to Irish princes and 
chiefs, and many sanguinary contests ensued. 
Henry II., at a council held at Oxford in 
1177, solemnly conferred the title of King ot 
Ireland on his youngest son, John, then only 
cleven years old, and proceeded, in his name, 
to make new grants of territory to the English. 
Sir John Davies, Speaker of the first Irish 
Parliament, and author of *‘ Discovery of the 
True Reason why Ireland has never been 
Subdued,” tells us that “all Ireland was by 
Henry II. cantonized among ten of the Eng- 
lish nation ; and though they did not gain 
possession of one-third of the kingdom, yet 
in title they were owners and lords of all, as 
nothing was left to be granted to the natives.” 


“ MORE IRISH THAN THE IRISH.” 

In 1205 the earldom of Ulster was granted 
to Hugh de Lacy, and that is the earliest 
instance of the creation of an Anglo-Norman 
dignity in Ireland. In the course of the 
next century there occurred the remarkable 
historical phenomenon of a conquering race 
voluntarily assimilating themselves to the 
conquered. The English colonists became 
more and more estranged from their mother- 
country, more and more Irish in their habits 
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and sympathies, even altering their names so 
as to get rid of Norman peculiarities. The 
De Burghs became Bourkes, or Burkes ; the 
Geraldines of Munster merged their family 
name in that of Desmond, and a younger 
branch of the family named themselves 
M‘Shehy. Edmund Spenser, the poet, only 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
says, “‘The MacMahons in the north were 
anciently English—to wit, descended from 
the Fitz-Ursulas, which was a noble family 
in England ; likewise the MacSweenies, now 
in Ulster, were recently the Veres in England, 
but they themselves, for hatred of England, 
so disregard their names.” In truth there 
was very little national feeling among the 
English colonists. They were descended 
from adventurers whose estates had been 
achieved by their gwords, and, whether of 
Norman, French, or Flemish descent, were 
very much disposed to: make a nationality 
wherever they co d an estate. For 
English authority théy ca¥ed little ; and when 
fresh bands of colonists were sent out, in the 
hope of correcting this tendency to assimilate 
with the Irish, the new comers, or at least 
their children, soon followed the example of 
their predecessors. Mr. Froude says, “ Ire- 
land was a theatre for a universal scramble 
of selfishness, and the invaders caught the 
national contagion, and became, as the phrase 
went, 2fses Hibernis Hiberniores (more Irish 
than the Irish).” The children of English 
parents were frequently entrusted to Irish 
joster-mothers; and the native munstrels, 
harpers, and chroniclers ingratiated them- 
selves with the English nobles by praising 
their warlike achievements, and so, says the 
author of a letter to Thomas Cromwell, 
included in the State papers, “ procuring a 
talent of Irish disposition and conversation 
in them.” 

At the close of the thirteenth century, the 
English possessions in Ireland consisted of 
ten counties— Dublin, Louth, Kildare, Water- 
ford, Tipperary, Cork, Limerick, Kerry, 
Roscommon, and part of Connaught; and 
the “ Liberties” of Connaught and Ulster ; 
Meath, Wexford, Carlow, and Kilkenny, 
Thomond and Desmond. The powertul 
nobles who owned these “liberties” and 
were paramount in the counties, exercised 
almost regal authority, created barons and 
knights, administered their own laws 1n their 
own fashion, established courts for criminal 
and civil cases, appointed their own judges 
and sheriffs; and “although they builded 
castles and made freeholds, yet there were 
no tenures or services reserved to the crown, 
but the lords drew all the respect and de- 
pendence of the common people unto them- 
selves.” They plundered their Irish neigh- 
bours, and of course inspired a feeling of 
open hostility. 





possessions were known as “marches,” and 
were occupied by native septs, who made 
what reprisals they could, and in time acquired 
a taste for this predatory warfare, as in 
Scotland the Highland caterans enjoyed 
harrying the Lowland landholders. : 


QUARRELS OF THE GREAT FAMILIES. 

The great families quarrelled desperately 
among thernselves. The historian Mac- 
Geoghan, in a note to the “ Annals of 
Clonmacnois,” observes that “there reigned 
more dissensions, strifes, wars, and debates 
between the Englishmen themselves, in the 
beginning ofthe conquest of this kingdom, 
than between the Irishmen, as _ by perusing 
the wars between the Lords of Meath, John 
Courcy, Earl of Ulster, William Marshal, 
and the English of Meath and Munster, 
MacGcrald (Fitz-Gerald), the Burke, Butler, 
and Cogan, may appear.” The grandson of 
Strongbow, Richard Earl of Pembroke, was 
treacherously killed while attending a con- 
ference to which he was invited by Geoffrey 
de Marisco, who had been appointed Viceroy. 
As to the Irish princes, all means were 
considered fair by which they could be 
ensnared and killed. Thomas de Clare 
obtained from Edward I. the grant of the 
terntory of Thomond, the fact that it was 
the property of the O’Briens not being taken 
into account. De Clare at first professed 
great friendship, and the toocredulous Irish- 
man listened to him; “they swore to each 
other all the oaths in Munster, on bells and 
relics, to be true to each other for ever.” 
Very soon afterwards, De Clare, having got 
O’Brien into his hands, had him dragged to 
death between horses. It is giatifying to 
know that the murderous De Claie did not 
obtain the coveted kingdom, but was slain 
by some of the O’Briens The O’Connors, 
chiefs of Offaly, and twenty-four other 
followers. were massacred by Peter de 
Bermingham, who had invited them to a 
banquet. 

Titles were assumed by, or conferred on, 
the powerful nobles : Hugh de Lacy became 
Earl of Ulster; Richard de Burgo Earl of 
Connaught ; the Fitz-Geralds were Earls of 
Desmond; and the Butlers, who derivea 
their name from an ancestor who accom- 
panied Henry I. to Ireland as chief butler, 
were Earls of Ormond. Strong castles were 
erected at Dublin, Athlone, Roscommon, and 
Randoun, for the purpose of keeping down 
the natives, who were taxed to support the 
garrisons. 


AN APPEAL TO THE BRUCES OF SCOT- 
LAND. 


The Irish princes looked to the Bruces of 
Scotland as their allies and perhaps their 
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lish. In,1315, after the Scotch, under Robert 
Bruce, had achieved such a victory at Ban- 
nockburn, Edward Bruce landed in Ireland 
with a force of six thousand men, and was at 
once joined by a strong Irish contingent. 
For a time it seemed that the enterprise 
would be successful, and Robert Bruce was 
proclaimed King of Ireland. Desirous to 
obtain the papal sanction for their proceed- 
ings, Donnell O’Neill, King of Ulster, and 
other princes wrote to the Pope on the part 
of the nation, explaining why they were 
anxious to transfer the kingdom to Bruce. 
They told the Pope he had been deceived by 
false representations; spoke of ‘‘the sad 
remains of a kingdom which has groaned so 
long beneath the tyranny of English kings, 
of their ministers and barons, some of the 
latter, although born on the island, exercising 
the same extortions, rapine, and cruelties as 
their ancestors inflicted. The peuple had 
been obliged to take refuge, like beasts, in 
the mountains, and even there were not safe. 
There was only law for the English, none for 
the Irish; and any Englishman could, as 
often happened, kill an Irishman of any rank, 
and seize his property. The Church had 
been despoiled of its lands and possessions 
by sacrilegious Englishmen” A few years 
later Pope John wrote to Edward I11. to the 
effect that the object of Pope Adrian’s bull 
had been entirely neglected, and that the 
““most unheard-of miseries and persecutions 
had been inflicted on the Irish.” 

When Bruceappeared to be gaining ground, 
the De Lacys actually took side with him, so 
little of national feeling did they possess, and 
so ready were they to secure their own in- 
terests by attaching themselves to the win- 
ning party. Some of the Irsh quarrelled 
among themselves, in the old fashion, and 
when one chief marched with his followers 
to join Bruce, another Irish chief made a 
raid on his territories. Dublin, in which a 
large number of Bristol folk had settled, held 
out so stoutly that Bruce relinquished the 
attempt to take it; and then came the great 
battle near Dundalk, in which Edward Bruce 
was slain. Bermingham, the English com- 
mander, obtained the earldom of Louth, and 
the manor of Ardee, in return for Bruce’s 
head, which was salted and sent to the King, 
Edward II. John de Lacy, and Sir Robert 
de Coulragh, who had sided with Bruce, were 
taken prisoners, and punished by being 
starved to death in prison. The English 
barons themselves perpetrated frightful cruel- 
ties in their quarrels between themselves and 
with the Irish. A new Viceroy, Sir Anthony 
de Lacy, was sent from England, and he 
hanged Sir William Bermingham and his 
son in the keep of Dublin Castle; the Earl 
of Ulster starved to death Walter de Burgo 
at Innishowen, for which he was stabbed by 
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Sir Richard Mandeville, De Burgo’s brother- 
in-law. The Earl’s death was avenged by the 
slaughter of three hundred of the followers 
of his murderer. A band of English and 
Irish attacked MacNamara, a minister, and 
burnt a church in which were two priests 
and a hundred and eighty persons, not one 
of whom escaped. Fitz-Nicholas, an Eng- 
lishman, killed the heir of the MacCarthy 
More as he sat on the bench beside the judge 
at the assize court, Tralee, and no notice was 
taken of the crime. 


THE STATUTES OF KILKENNY. 


We could easily fill pages with records of 
these enormities, but these instances suffice 
to show the disorganized condition of the 
country. In 1360, the third son of Kiny 
Edward III., Lionel, afterwards Duke of 
Clarence, was appointed Viceroy, and in 1367 
he summoned a Parliament at Kilkenny, by 
which the famous Stat of Kilkenny were 
enacted, the object bein? to make the line 
of demarcation between England and Ire- 
land more distinct, and to prevent the 
assimilation in manners and customs which, 
except in the remote mountain districts, 
was, as we have shown, so prevalent. The 
statute made it high treason for an English 
colonist to intermarry with the Irish, to stand 
godfather to an Irish child, or to entrust 
an infant to a native nurse. Any man of 
English race taking an Inish name, or using 
the Irish language, apparel, or customs, 
should forfeit all his lands. The English 
were not to make war upon the natives 
without the permission of the Government. 
The Irish were not to be permitted to pasture 
on land belonging to the English, nor to be 
admitted to ecclesiastical benefices or reli- 
gious houses, nor entertained as minstrels. 
The clause about making war remained a 
dead letter, for when the English were dis- 
posed to make war there was no authority 
strong enough to prevent them. At any 
rate, there was plenty of fighting, as the 
annals show, between the Irish, as the 
settlers had begun to call themselves, and 
‘the wild Irish,” as they styled the natives. 
It was necessary also to avoid pressing the 
clause about the use of the Irish language, 
for a large number of the colonists could 
speak no other. 


POYNING’S LAW AND “THE PALE.” 


In 1494, the Viceroy, Sir Edward Poyning, 
a man of considerable ability, who had been 
sent over by Henry VII., summoned a Par- 
lament at Drogheda, at which the famous 
statute, known in history as Poyning’s Law, 
was enacted. It provided that henceforth no 
Parliament should be held in Ireland until 
the chief governor and council had first cer- 
tified to the King, under the great seal, the 
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reason for its being summoned, and obtained 
permission to hold it. The general object of 
the Act was nominally to reduee the people 
to “whole and perfect obedience,” and to 
abolish: “the many damnable customs and 
uses” practised by the English lords and 
gentlemen. 

The part of Ireland occupied by descend- 
ants of the English settlers and the new 
arrivals was known as the Pale—the word 
béing taken from one of the enactments of 
Poyning’s Parliament, which required all the 
colonists to “ pale in,” or enclose, the portion 


“of the country possessed by the English. 


At this time, thg English Pale, which at one 
time had compriged the “ four shires,” Dublin, 
Kildare, ind Louth, had been greatly 
diminished} hd fGiged a narrow strip about 
fifty miles long agg@iiwenty broad, and that 
was the only part @@iiiiusense English ; for 
beyond it the conmipigmmiw of England had 
no authority, they Sewrit was not re- 

Beierwas divided among 
independent chieffamnegevied tribute on the 
inhabitants of the Pale as payment for a 
nominal protection of their rights, and as a 
compensation for abstaining from the plunder 
of their farms. Their law was “strength and 
the Brehon traditions ” (the old native law). 
As for the great ennobled families, they were 
hi in the Pale, and were a law to them- 
selves. 











RULE OF THE TUDORS. 

When Henry VIII. came to the throne, in 
1509, he appears to have been honestly 
desirous to ameliorate the condition of Ire- 
Jand. When a boy he had been appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland, with the Earl of Kildare 
for his deputy—the same audacious noble- 
man who had been summoned to England 
jby Henry VII. to answer a charge of high 
treason, having encouraged the pretender, 
Perkin Warbeck, but so ingratiated himself 


“swith the King that he was married to a rich 


“wife and sent back practically to rule Ireland 
—and in 1515 an elaborate report on the 
state of Ireland was prepared by royal com- 
mand. The document has been recently 
published in the “State Papers.” The 
author of the paper says, “There be sixty 
regions in Ireland, inhabited with the King’s 
Irish enémies, some regions as big as a shire, 
some more, some less, where reigneth more 
than sixty chief captains, whereof some calleth 
themselves kings, some king’s peers, in their 
language, some princes, some dukes, that 
liveth only by the sword, and obeyeth to no 
other temporal person, save only to him that 
is strong. And every one of the said cap- 
tains maketh war and peace for himself, and 
holdeth by the sword, and hath imperial 
jurisdiction, and obeyeth no other person, 
English or Irish, except only such persons 


as may subdue him by the sword. Also in 
every of the said regions there be divers 


‘petty captains, and every of them maketh 


war and peace for himself, without licence of 
the chief captain. And there be more than 
thirty of the English noble folk that follow 
a same Irish order and keepeth the same 
rue. 4 


TERRIBLE CONDITION OF THE NATIVE 
IRISH. 


The condition of the poor native Irish, 
ruled by so many masters, perpetually quar- 
relling and fighting among themselves, or 
with the English colonists, is described by 
the writer of the State paper—an English- 
man, be 1tremembered. Labour was treated 
as disgraceful; the strongest and fiercest of 
the peasant class were picked out by the 
chiefs and trained to fight, and the weaker 
men were driven to the fields like beasts of 
burden, wretchedly fed and few in number, 
“supposed to be the most wretched speci- 
mens of human nature which could be found 
upon the globe.” The author of the State 
paper of 1515 asks, “ What common folk in 
all the world 1s so poor, so feeble, so evil 
beseen in town and field, so bestial, so greatly 
oppressed and trodden under foot, fares so 
evil, with so great misery, and with so 
wretched life, as the common folk of Ireland? 
What pity 1s here, what truth is to report 
there is no tongue that can tell, no person 
that can write. It passeth far the orators 
and muses all to show the order of the nobles, 
and how cruel they entreateth the poor com- 
mon people. What danger it is to the King 
against God to suffer his land, whereof he 
bears the charge and the cure temporal, to 
be in the said misorder so long without 
remedy! It were more honour to surrender 
his claim thereto, and to make no longer 
prosecution thereof, than to suffer his poor 
subjects always to be so oppressed, and all 
the nobles of the land to be at war within 
themselves, always shedding of Christian 
blood without remedy. The herd must render 
account for his fold, and the King for his.” 

This was bold speaking, but perhaps none 
the less on that account acceptable to the 
clear-headed and energetic young King, who 
seems to have thought that the Irish problem 
as perplexing then as now, might be solve 
by wise government and the exercise of jus- 
tice. He was not, probably, of opinion that 
the animosity and opposition of the Irish 
chiefs was absolutely insurmountable, al- 
though the writer of the report had arrived 
at the conclusion, “If the King were as wise 
as Solomon the Sage, he should never sub- 
due the wild Irish to his obedience without 
dread of the sword and of the might and 
strength ofhis power. As long as they may 
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resist and save their lives, they will not ‘obey 
the King.” a 


PROJECTS FOR REFORMING THE IRISH 
* CHURCH. 

“When Henry VIII. had effected the Re- 
formation in this country, he saw no reason 
why the Irish Church should not be as Pro- 
testant as the English. The Irish ccclesi- 
astics, however, and the Irish people too— 
both the Anglo-Irish and the “wild Irish” 
—had their own opinions on the matter. 
Dr. Browne, a convert to Protestantism, 
formerly an Augustinian friar, was appointed 
Archbishop of Dublin, and made known the 
contents of a letter sent to him by Thomas 
Cromwell, in the King’s name. This official 
document announced “the royal will and 
pleasure of his Majesty, that his subjects in 
Ireland, even as those in England, should 
obey his commands in spiritual matters as in 
temporal, and renounce their allegiance to 
the see of Rome.” But Dr. Browne soon 
found, to use his own phrase, that ‘‘the 
common people of this isle arc more zealous 
in their blindness than the saints and mar- 
tyrs were in truth.” The Archbishop of 
Armagh was a formidable opponent, “laying 
a curse bn the people whosoever should own 
his Highness’s supremacy, saying that the 
isle—as it 1s in the Irish chronicles, zzsula 
sacra—belongs to none but the Bishop of 
Rome, and that it was the Bishop of Rome 
who gave it to the King’s ancestors.” 

A Parliament was summoned 1n 1536, and 
several bills were introduced. One declared 
the King to be supreme head of the Church 
in Ireland; another prohibited appeals to 
Rome; another ordered first-fruits and 
twentieth parts to be paid to the King; and 
another abolished the authority of the Pope. 
To the Parliament, however, the ecclesiastics 
were entitled to send proctors, and these 
proctors so vehemently opposed the pro- 
cee that the bills could never have 

ecoine Acts if a ready expedient had not 
been discovered, and that was not allowing 
the proctors to vote. So, as far as Parlia- 
ment could do it, the King was supreme, 
and the Anglo-Irish nobles and gentlemen 
—or many of them—made no objection to 
the supremacy, for they scented, not very far 
off, a confiscation of Church property. Very 
soon the Church lands were sold to the 
highest bidder, or bestowed as a reward on 
favourites and powerful persons who had 
curried favour with the King or his deputy. 
In 1541 a Parliament held in Dublin con- 
ferred the title of King of Ireland on Henry. 

In. the short reign of Edward VI. efforts 
to establish the royal supremacy were con- 
tinued, but so far as the majority of the 
Clergy and the mags, of the people were 
concerned, with little success. On Easter 
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* Sunday, 1551, the liturgy was read for the 


first time in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin; and.almost immediately afterwards 
the primacy of all Ireland was annexed to 
the see of Dublin by Act of Parhament. The 
Reformers had obviously reason on their 
side when they objected to the service of the 
Church being conducted in Latin, which was 
not “ understanded of the people” ; but they 
scarcely mended matters by insisting on the 
use of the English language, almost equally 
unintelligible to the great bulk of the Celtic 
and Anglo-Irish population. When Mary, 
a Catholic, became Queen, there was another . 
reverse. Archbishop Browng, and Bishops ~ 
Staples of Meath, Lancasterfof Kildare, and 
Travers of Leighlin, were rgmaued, and two 
others fled beyond the,@eas.!’ When the 
news of Edward’s degime 
bells were rung, anggayre 
Catholics paraded 

chanting and flinging 
water. Five years" 
her grave, and once ggyrer es 
government were Prétestant. 











PERSECUTIONS OF THE CATHOLICS; 
A REIGN OF TERROR. 


Very soon began the persecutions. Abbots 
and priests were put to death—hanged and 
quartered—for saying the mass; monks, 
friars, and lay brothers were slaughtered— 
one at the altar of his own church; and 
others died from the effects of imprisonment 
and torture in Dublin Castle. Loftus, the 
Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, advised 
that the Anglo-Irish nobles should be 
“sharply dealt with,” and fined “in a good 
round sum,” because they were Catholics. 
Sir John Perrot, one of the military com- 
manders, killed fifty persons, and arranged 
their heads as a trophy in the public square 
of Kilmallock ; and he advised the Queen 
that “ friars, monks, Jesuits, priests, nuns, 
and such-like vermin, who openly upheld the 
Papacy, should be executed by martial law.” 
If we may believe Miss Cusack—and that 
able writer, although influenced perhaps in 
her opinions by her attachment to Roman 
Catholicism, appears to have been very 
careful to have good authority for her state- 
ments of facts—‘‘the officers of the troops 
sent to put down Popery seem to have 
rivalled each other in acts of cruelty. One 
is said to have tied his victim to a maypole, 
and then punched out his eyes with his 
thumbs. Others amused themselves with 
flinging up infants into the air, and catching 
them on the points of their swords. Francis 
Crosby, the deputy of Leix, used to hang 
men, women, and children on an immense 
tree which grew before his door, without any 
crime being imputed to them except their 
faith, and then to watch with delight how the 
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unhappy infants hung by the long hair of 
their martyred mothers.” 


THE PLANTATION OF ULSTER. 

Our hmits will not permit us to trace step 
by step the history of Ireland during the 
remainder of the reign of Elizabeth. Shane 
O'Neill, the Irish chief who claimed to be 
King of Ulster, defied the English, and 
gained some successes. Then he was in- 
duced to visit the English court, cajoled with 
fair promises, and ultimately murdered at 
Carrickfergus, where he had been invited toa 
feast, and his head was impaled on the wall 
of Dublin Castle. An obsequious and tongue- 
tied Irish Parliament, assembled in 1569, 
formally annexed Tyrone, Shane O’Neills 
possessions, to the English throne, and then 
began what was known as the “ plantation 
of Ulster.” ag! ba districts conferred on 
favourites were desc as “divers parts 
and parcels of hness’s earldom of 
Ulster that lay ;#8 else was inhabited 
with a wicked, barbarous, and uncivil people ” 
What might become of these people under 
the rule of their new masters seems not to 
_ have troubled the Queen or her councillors. 


A REVOLT. 


Charles I., involved in troubles with his 
Parliament, and on the brink of civil war, had 
little leisure for Irish affairs, and the time was 
considered favourable for an attempt on the 
part of the Irish Catholics to throw off the 
Protestant yoke. For a time the revolt, 
headed by George Moore, an Anglo-Irish- 
man, bore an exclusively religious character, 
and met with little success ; but soon Phelim 
Q’Connor, with a large body of native Insh, 
joined the movement, and then the insurrec- 
tion became truly formidable. 

Hatred of the Protestants was allied to 
hatred of the English and Scotch settlers, 
Protestant or not. The Presbyterians and 
colonists of Ulster and the western provinces 
were ruthlessly attacked ; nearly forty thou- 
sand massacred. The English Parlhament, 
‘ feaey enough to believe evil of Charles, and 

uspicious of his supposed tenderness to the 
doctrines of Romanism, so hateful to the 
Independents and Presbyterians, accused 
him of having encouraged the outbreak. 
He warmly defended himself against the 
charge, and to prove his sincerity sent into 
Ireland all the troops that could be made 
available. The English army showed no 
mercy—even those who laid down their arms 
were not spared ; and their severity renewed 
the ardour of the Irish,—the English were 
beaten, a large portion of Ulster was 


recovered, and the Scotch settlers driven 
out. A native council of administration was 
established, composed of bishops, chiefs of 
the old Irish tribes, lords of Anglo-Norman 
descent, and deputies chosen in each pro- 
vince by the Irish population. . 

When the great Parliamentary war in 
England broke out, the national assembly 
of Ireland entered into private negotiations 
with each party, offering support to that 
which should to the greatest extent recognize 
the independence of Ireland. The Parlia- 
mentarians would “have none of them,” 
hating Papists more perhaps than they hated 
the King. Theremnants ofthe national party 
were disposed, after theexecution of Charles I., 
to enter into negotiations with the victorious 
Parliamentarians; but the Protestants and 
Presbyterians united under the leadership 
of the Duke of Ormond, and proclaimed 
Charles II. as king. 


THE CURSE OF CROMWELL. 


Then came ‘‘the curse of Cromwell.” The 
great Oliver, with the titles of Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Commander-in-Chief, and his 
Ironsides, were despatched to Ireland. If, in 
the language of the Psalmist, they went with 
“the high praises of God 1n their routh,” 
of a verity the quotation may be completed 
by saying they had ‘‘a two-edged sword in 
their hand.” At Drogheda, which Crom- 
well’s army captured, more than three thou- 
sand of the garrison and townspeople were 
massacred ; and at Wexford and in other 
places the same merciless spirit was ex- 
hibited wherever the ternble Cromwell 
appeared. 

On the 26th of September, 1653, all the 
property of the Irish people was declared 
to belong to the English, and Parliament 
assigned Connaught for the habitation of the 
Insh natives, “ whither they must transplant, 
with their wives and daughters and children, 
before the 18th of May following, under the 
penalty of death if found on this side of the 
Shannon after that day.” Any man, woman, 
or child who had disobeyed the arder, no 
matter from what cause, could be instantly 
executed in any way, by any of the soldiers 
or “adventurers” to whom land had been 
allotted, without trial. 

Ireland was conquered, but not subdued. 
The work of Strongbow and his allies was 
completed, so far as the strong hand of power 
could complete it. The fire of resistance 
was smothered for a time, but later history 
shows how dangerous has been, and is, the 
smouldering of the embers. 

G. R. E. 
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FEDERALS AND CONFEDERATES. 


A STORY OF SECESSION. 


** John Brown’s body hes mouldering 1n the grave— 


His soul is marching on!” 





The Missouri Compromise (00 Brown—The Breach—Mutterings of the Storm—Fort Sumter— Bull Run— Progress of 


the War—Numerous 


attles—The 7vent Affair—Campaign of 1862—Capture of New Orleans—The Aferrzmac an 


the Monitor—The Struggle at Shiloh—Fighting in 1863 and 1864—On the Chickahominy—Lee in Virginia—Great 


Losses—Conclusion of the Civil War. 


THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


N the year 1820, when Missouri was 
admitted into the American Union, 
it was especially enacted that the 

limits of slavery were to be observed, and it 
was determined that slavery should cease at 

a line drawn below the new state. But this 
Suggestion did not meet with approval, and 
aconciliatory proposition was brought forward 

which enacted that Missouri should be ex- 
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cepted from the prohibition placed upon 
“the territory ceded by France to the 
United States under the name of Louisiana.” 
This exception in favour of the new state 
was termed the Missouri Compromuse, and 
laid down the rule that any future states 
should not be slave-holding territory. Thus 
reluctantly, a slave-holding state was ad- 
mitted ; and this objection to its admission 
as such denoted that a very important change: 
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was.taking place in the feelings of the House 
of Representatives at Washington. 

Only a few years before, when Louisiana 
and Mississippi had been respectively ad- 
mitted into the Union, no objection had been 
made to the propagation of slavery; and 
just a year previously, when Alabama became 
one in the Federation, no question was raised 
as to slave-holding. So achange had come 
o'er the spirit of the North which was 
eventually to rise up and crush out the 
accursed system. Yet the abolition had not 
been very rapid in the Union, but it had 
been progressive and steady. The general 
feeling was opposed to slavery in the Union 
from the very commencement of its existence 
as a nation ; but it must be admitted that the 
South had at any rate an excuse for not 
immediately complying with the abolitionists’ 
demand. We must in fairness remember 
that climate, custom, social life, and the 
necessity for cotton all demanded labour, 
and made slaver#*anueh more profitable in 
the South than it could be in the North. 
So when the new state was admitted a calm 
reigned for atime. But what was to happen 
when other new states applied ior leave to 
join the Union? 


THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA QUESTION. 


The Abolition Question slumbered until 
1831, when William Lloyd Garnson estab- 
lished the Lzderatfor in Boston. Afterwards 
numerous anti-slavery societies were formed, 
and the more Northern portion of the Union 
drifted into opposition with the South upon 
this question. The result was that in 1854 
Mr. Douglas as a slave state sympathizer 
carried the Nebraska bill, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska struggle marks another important 
way-station upon the road to war and se- 
cession. In Kansas the fight commenced 
between immigrants from the free North 
and the upholders of bondage in the slave 
South. Murder, assassination and conflict 
were rife; and in the midst of this most 
deplorable struggle Mr. Buchanan, a decided 
_ advocate of slavery, was chosen President. 
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the anti-slavery party had her at their 
mercy.” Atany rate, there can be little doubt 
that ‘‘the Kansas- Nebraska struggle marks an 
epoch in the great controversy between the 
North and the South. It closes the period of 
arliamentary debate between them and 
introduces one of violence and open war.” 


JOHN BRowWN’s RaliD. 


Mr. Buchanan’s tenure of office was draw- 
ing to a close in 1859. In March 1860 a 
new President would be appointed, and the 
election fight was proceeding with much 
animosity. There were four pairs of candi- 
dates, and a decided anti-slavery President 
was anticipated and nominated in the person 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

But prior to the election a memorable 
incident occurred 1n Virginia. Amongst the 
most warlike and bigoted of the anti-slavery 
immigrants into Kansas was one John Brown 
—a regular type of Puritan—who left his 
home for the avowed object of fighting for 
the abolition of slavery in Kansas. He had 
four sons, and at the head of a small body of 
determined men he fought the Missourians 
and sustained their attacks with remarkable 
bravery and success. At Ossawattomie he 
greatly distinguished himself, and after 
various fortune he returned from the east to 
carry out his abolitionist ideas personally 
and by force of arms. He was a most 
zealous partisan, of stern and unbending 
character and of Puritan piety. 

He determined to carry his men and pro- 
jects boldly into Virginia, the very hotbed 
of slavery ; and he did so. In December 1858 
he crossed the Missouri and liberated some 
slaves, whom he subsequently conveyed in 
safety into Canada ; but returned to Virginia, 
where under the pretext of farming he set 
about maturing his preparations. He col- 
lected about twenty men and managed to 
secure arms and ammunition in abundance 
without causing any suspicion in his nelgh- 
bourhood. His idea was to capture the 
stores at Harper’s Ferry, and on Sunday 
night, 16th October 1859, John Brown made 


He was willing to admit Kansas, therefore, as | his attack upon the arsenal, 


a slave state ; but the immigrants were in the 
majority, and it eventually became free. The 
Missouri Compromise had been repealed by 
Mr. Douglas’s Nebraska Bill, but the passers 
of it turned against Buchanan in the Senate, 
and voted against the Kansas Bill the Pre- 
sident sought to introduce. 

The South was defeated on this question, 
and, as Dr. Draper writes, “There can be no 
doubt that the South, in bending herself to 
the repeal, of the Missouri Compromise, 
committed a mistake.....In permitting the 
abandonment of that concession she grasped 
at the shadow of aime with the North 
_and lost the substance; from that moment 


| 
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The party entered the village without 
molestation, and at once put out all the lamps 
and captured the watchmen on guard. The 
great storehouse was soon in their possession, 
having been acquired with scarce a struggle, 
for the watch were overpowered without 
difficulty. The surprise of the Virginians 
may be imagined when, on going to their 
work at the arsenal, they were made prisoners, 
and at least sixty people were thus seized. 
But the enterprise was hopeless. No acces- 
sion of force came to the intrepid abolitionist. 
A few negroes joined him, but only by threats. 
Up till midday John Brown was master of 
Harper’s Ferry ; but the militia very quickly 
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surrounded the arsenal and the insurgents 
were caught in atrap. ft is difficult: to see 
what other termination to the affair the 
leader could himself have anticipated. 

The siege did not last long: volley after 
volley thinned the little circle of zealots inside, 
while the attacking party also suffered. One 
of Brown’s sons was shot dead, and another 
mortally wounded. The leader himself be- 
haved withextraordinary courageandcoolness, 
but they availed him nothing. General 
Robert Lee came down on the 18th and 
battered in the door— Brown was taken 
fighting, and bayoneted as he lay on the 
ground. He and three others of his party 
only were left alive. He was soon put on 
his trial, and on the 30th of November he 
was sentenced to be hanged at Charleston. 
He died on the 2nd of December, as he 
had lived, calm and defiant, and apparently 
in no way concerned with the event. He 
was a man whom Oliver Cromwell would 
have made a general of—and the South made 
him a martyr. The well-known song “ Old 
John Brown” became afterwards a “marching 
chorus” in the Northern armies; and the 
almost solemn influence of the rcfrain— 
‘* Glory, glory, hallelujah !”—nobody who has 
heard it sung by native sympathizers will 
easily forget. 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


When Mr. Lincoln was elected President 
things came to a climax in the South. It 
was known that the new nominee was a stern 
anti-slavery man, and this conviction deter- 
mined the Legislature of South Carolina to 
call a Convention; and the Governor in his 
message to the electors had said that in the 
event of Mr. Lincoln’s election to the Presi- 
dency the only alternative was “ secession.” 
“If,” he continued, “in the exercise of 
arbitrary power, and forgetful of the lessons of 
history, the Government of the United States 
should attempt coercion, it will become our 
solemn duty to meet force by force.” 

This was plain speaking. But Mr. Lincoln 
was elected by the North, for no Southern 
state voted for him; so ¢he North won! 
The Southern people thus regarded their 
“political equality” as departed. They were 
very sore, and the results of the irritation 
very soon appeared upon the surface. South 
Carolina, a representative state as much as 
Massachusetts in the North, seceded from 
the Union on the 20th December, 1860, and 
Francis W. Pickens was elected Governor. 
On that day the assembled Convention met 
at Charleston, and the: Union was declared 
dissolved. A declaration of independence 
was drawn up at the same time. 

_ This declaration was received with great 
joy in Charleston, and the whole population 
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kept holiday. Business was suspended and 
bells were set ringing ; dance music and the 
“ Marseillaise” were mingled by the bands, 
and a red-silk standard was made for the 
Independent State. Ministers were elected, 
and every step that could be taken was 
attempted to cast off the Union; the news- 
papers in the city going so far as to publish 
news from the Northern States as “ Foreign 
Intelligence.” 

The result of this action was very quickly 
apparent. One after another, in rapid suc- 
cession of secession, came Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas; 
then Virginia, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina followed suit. Kentucky, as 
Lincoln’s state, declined, and the border 
states at first remained neutral. The se- 
ceding states declared themselves of the 
Confederacy on the dates understated, the 
borderers being obliged to come in. 


South Carolina, seceded zoth Decemter, 1860. 
Mississippi . + oth January, 1861 
Alabama... a r1th ‘ _ 
Florida . . .» a 12th si - 


Georgia . . » Igth ‘tp » 
Louisiana . . » 28th ie is 
Texas. . . . $4 1st February, ,, 
Virginia... ‘i 17th April, 4 
Arkansas. . . ‘i 6th May, PY 
Tennessee . . 7 8th ___,, rn 
North Carolina. »  2oth = ,, vo 


The western part of Virginia declined to 
secede, and was admitted subsequently as a 
new state in the Union under the name of 
West Virginia. On February 4th, 1861, a 
Congress was assembled from the then 
seceded states, and at Montgomery, in 
Alabama, a constitution was proposed and 
discussed. 

Meantime the Southern representatives 
had quitted their places in the Legislature at 
Washington, and things looked extremely 
threatening. In the North the feeling was 
equally strong; and yet all this time Mr. 
Buchanan, who was still President—for his 
term did not expire until March although 
Lincoln was then elected—rather favourtd, or 
at all events did not check, the preparations 
of the Unionists. When the Congress above 
referred to had finished their sitting, they 
promulgated the constitution of the Con- 
federate States of America, and Jefferson 
Davis, who had been the representative of 
Mississippi, was chosen unanimously as the 
President of the Confederacy, and Alexander 
H. Stephens as the Vice-President. 

Mr. Davis, in his inaugural address, 
appeared confident that the South would 
find allies and supporters in England and in 
the border states. “ England will recognize 
us,” he declared, “and we have a glorious 
future before us, The grass will grow in the 
Northern cities where the pavements have 
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been worn off with the feet of commerce. ... 
We are now determined to maintain our 
cap and make all who oppose us smell 

outhern powder and feel Southern steel.” 
Brave words, uttered possibly in haste, and 
no doubt repented of at leisure a few years 
afterwards in “‘durance vile.” 

There was a quiet, unassuming manner 
about Jefferson Davis in after years, a 
retiring disposition, apparently, when we 
last conversed with him, which covered the 
energy he undoubtedly possessed. He was 
a man of singular purity of mind and morals, 
unselfish, temperate, and courteous in his 
bearing to all. He had a command of 
language not always perceptible in educated 
Englishmen or Americans, with some scholar- 
ship, and expressed his 
sentiments clearly and 
firmly. 

Abraham Lincoln was 
a rougher diamond, a 
man brought up literally 
as a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water ; a right- 
thinking, determined 
American of spotless in- 
tegrity. His character- 
istics do not need to be 
enJarged upon here. His 
assassination, which was 
lamented by all civilized 
people, and caused an 1m- 
mense sensation,need not 
be noticed in this place. 


ATTEMPTS AT COM- 
PROMISE. 


The North bad scarcely 
believed that the South 
meant fighting, and the 
South on its part had 
some idea that it would 
obtain all it wanted by 
moral force. But when 
Anderson fortified himself in Fort Sumter, 
the people of Charleston felt very indignant, 
and Mr. Floyd, the Northern War Secretary, 
had previously requested Mr. Buchanan to 
withdraw all the troops from Charleston, a 
move which the President declined to make. 
General Cass had also resigned the Secretary 
of State’s portfolio because Mr. Buchanan 
would not reinforce the troops; and now Mr. 
Floyd resigned because he would not with- 
draw them. Floyd had been busy trans- 
ferring arms from the North to the South 
while War Secretary, and the Confederates 
rewarded his treason by making him a 
major-general in their army when he 
retired southwards. 

A commission was sent up to Washington, 
and taunted the President with his want of 
decision. Hedeclined toreceive the members, 
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except as distinguished citizens, and would 
not recognize their ambassadorial character. 
These gentlemen endeavoured to cast all the 
blame upon the President; and quitting 
Washington, shook the dust from their feet, 
while intimating that on the head of Mr. 
Buchanan the evil must rest. He declined’ 
to read their closing communication; and 
continued in dread of treason and death 
until his term had expired. 

Meanwhile the seceded states were seizing 
stores and munitions and arsenals through- 
out the South. The President sent his 
address to Congress on January 9th, refer- 
ring to the fact that in several states which 
had not yet seceded the forts, arsenals and 
magazines of the United States had beer 
seized, and in conclusion 
he advocated a peaceful 
termination to the dis- 
pute. Just previously the 
Confederate Carolinians 
had seized the custom- 
house, post-office, and 
arsenal at Charleston, as. 
well as Forts Pinckney 
and Moultrie, when Major 
Anderson withdrew his 
little Federal garrison from 
the latter post to Fort 
Sumter. This was the 
first adverse move; and. 
well might Buchanan, in 
his address above men- 
tioned, characterize it as 
“the most serious step 
that had been taken since 
the commencement of 
the troubles.” 

On that same oth of 
January, the date of the 
President’s speech, the 
first shot was fired in 
the war. The “ ball was 
opened” in the South ; 
the Union was dissolved, not to be cemented 
again save with blood and with the corpses 
of thousands of men of one and the same 
race. 

A vessel sent by the Federals with troops 
to reinforce the little garrison of Fort 
Sumter was fired on as she was entering 
the Charleston harbour. The commander 
of the ship, deprecating hostilities, pru- 
dently withdrew without returning the fire. 
An attempt was made to capture her, but 
she escaped. Thus the Civil Warin America 
was commenced. Batteries were constructed, 
and the whole South became a busy hive of 
preparation for hostilities. Reprisals already 
took place. Arms for the South were seized 
in New York, and Northern vessels at New 
Orleans were detained. Virginia declared 
that it would forcibly repel any advance of 
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Northern troops southwards. The Presi- 
dent’s ministry had practically deserted him, 
and war was advocated. The light-hearted- 
ness with which the South entered upon the 
greatest contest of modern times is remark- 
able. The hauling down of the American 
flag at Fort Sumter was the occasion fora 
kind of féte or picnic; and we read that the 
demand of the President of the United 
States for 75,000 soldiers was received with 
“derisive laughter”! This merriment was 
soon turned into mourning, and the joyous 
cheers were succeeded by the cries of the 
wounded and dying. 


THE MUTTERING OF THE STORM. 


On the 4th March, 1861, Abraham Lincoln 
assumed the government of the United 
States. A native of Kentucky, he had come 
up to assume his responsi- 
bilities through a hostile 
country, and was therefore 
compelled to adopt a dis- 
guise and to travel as 
quickly as possible for fear 
of assassination. He 
reached Washington in 
safety, and delivered his 
address boldly. He de- 
clared he did not intend 
to interfere in any way 
with slavery in states 
where it already existed. 
*“In your hands, my dis- 
satished fellow-country- 
men,” he said, “and not 
in mine, is the momentous 
issue of civil war. The 
Government will not as- 
sail you. You can have 
mo conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors; 
you have no oath regis- 
tered in heaven to destroy 
the Government, while I 
Shall have the most solemn one to ‘ preserve, 
protect, and defend’ it.” 

After Lincoln’s inauguration commus- 
sioners arrived from South Carolina to urge 
that secession might be peacefully arranged, 
and wishing to open negotiations with that 
‘object. But the President declined to listen 
to them, contending that they had no Jocus 
tandi, These peaceable commissioners then 
declared that any attempt to reinforce Fort 
Sumter, or to provision it, would be regarded 
by the Confederate States as a declaration 
of war ; and when the news came to Lincoln, 
as it shortly did, that he could not relieve 

ort Sumter with a less force than 20,000 
men, he hesitated. But his hand was forced. 
His cabinet and the people outsidedecided him, 
and it was determined that an attempt should 
be made to reinforce and provision the place. 
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The United States frigate Powhatan, 
which was up at New York, was made ready 
for this purpose, and further preparations 
were made. Two small steamers and several 
transports and vessels of war were got 
ready, But from various circumstances, in- 
cluding the effects of a tempest, the expedition 
failed. This was in April. News of the 
approaching departure of the ships was con- 
veyed to South Carolina, and this was inter- 
preted as a declaration of hostilities by the 
Confederates, and they resolved to anticipate 
matters. 


THE STORM BREAKS OVER SUMTER. 


Jefferson Davis immediately directed 
General Beauregard to summon Major Ander- 
son to surrender Fort Sumter. This position 
occupies the centre of the entrance to 
Charleston harbour. Be- 
hind it at some little dis- 
tance are Forts Ripley 
and Pinckney. Forts 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s 
Island, and Johnston, on 
James’s Island, command 
Sumter, Morris Island and 
its batteries lying south 
and dominating the 
channel. 

Major Anderson de- 
clined to surrender, and 
Beauregard made prepa- 
rations for his attack. 
Anderson had no supplies, 
nor had he sufficient am- 
munition to sustain a 
siege. At daybreak a 
notice was sent to him 
that in an hour the Con- 
federates would open fire, 
and Beauregard kept his 
word. Butno reply came 
from Major Anderson 
until 7 o’clock on Friday, 
April 12th, which day marks the actual 
commencement of hostilities; and after 
sustaining a bombardment for two days, 
and doing all he could to reply effectively, 
Beauregard’s terms were accepted, and the 
stars and stripes descended from the fort. 
Yet, with all the expenditure of shot and 
shell, with battered walls and fired gates, 
and the magazine in flames, not one man 
had been killed upon either side. 

Anderson and his men marched out with 
the honours of war, while the Sunday sanctity 
was invaded by firing of guns, the playing of 
bands, the cheers of the ladies at the fall of 
the stars and stripes, and the elevation of 
the Palmetto flag amid universal rejoicing. 
“The glorious little state of South Carolina 
had” humbled the flag of the United States ; 
and “defeated their twenty millions.” The 
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bloodless nature'of the victory gave rise to 

adverse criticism. People didn’t want to 

war. ‘‘Give us blood! No half 

es! Why, an American battle is 

not so dangerous as an American steam- 

boat!” Se after a practical siege of three 

months Sumter surrendered : it might have 
been reinforced with ease. 

The very day after the surrender, President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation calling for 
seventy-five thousand men (militia) for three 
months’ service, and the greatest enthusiasm 
was aroused in the Northern States; an 
enthusiasm more striking in consequence of 
the almost surprised and solemn silence with 
which the surrender of Sumter had been 
received. 


THE NORTH IS AROUSED. 


It had not been an easy matter to con- 
vince the people of the Northern States that 
the Secessionists meant mischief. But when 
they heard, as they did now, that an attack 
was about to be made upon Washington, 

ublic feeling and patriotism rose to fever 
eat. ‘The moment blood is shed Virginia 
will make common cause with her sisters of 
the South,” was a cry which now came true. 
The state had given in her adhesion to 
secession, and she had a great deal to do. 
There were several worthy objects for her 
enterprise. Washington City and the Ar- 
moury, with Fort Monroe, were three very 
important points. 
assachusetts was the first in the field, 
and the sixth regiment marched out from 
Boston the centre of an ovation. Four 
corps were soon ready, and the 6th was 
ordered to Baltimore, where it came into 
collision with a Secessionist party ; and there 
they learnt the news that the Virginians had 
taken the Armoury at Harper’s Ferry. They 
forced their way to the railway in order to 
reach Washington, and had much difficulty 
in doing so. At last they fired on the people, 
and the first blood was drawn. This affair 
took place on the anniversary of the battle of 
Lexington, which inaugurated the War of 
Independence in 1775. : 

The regiment proceeded to Washington 
just in time. Meanwhile the Marylanders 
were protesting against troops being sent 
through the state, and when they found their 
remonstrances unheeded, the people, incited 
by King “ Cotton,” destroyed bridges and did 

and everything in their power to prevent 
the Republican militia from reaching the 
capital. General Butler found the bridges 
across the Susquehanna had been burned, 
so he took a steamer and carried his division 
by sea to Annapolis, and then proceeded by 
train to Washington, which had been forti- 
fied. But “Maryland, my Maryland,” 
though strongly urged by the poet to “ spurn 
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the Northern scum,” remained a member of 
the Federal States, for Butler was in Balti- 
more and kept her down. 

The naval yard at Norfolk had been cap- 
tured by the Virginians, and now the Presi- 
dent made every effort to beat back the 
torrent which was descending upon the 
North. Bounties were liberally offered to 
recruits, and levies were called for. On the 
19th of April, and again on the 27th, the 
blockade of the Southern ports was declared ; 
and this error in Northern strategy virtually 
gave the South the position of a belligerent 
power, for a blockade means a recognition 
‘of the state blockaded—a simple closing of 
the ports, or rather a proclamation to that 
effect, would have placed the Southern States 
in the position of vede/s only. 

The Northern States sent in supplies, and 
by several succeeding acts of Congress many 
thousands of men, up to one hundred thou- 
sand, were sanctioned to serve for periods 
of from six months to three years. On the 
24th of May, 1861, the army took up its 
positions, and McClellan entered Virginia 
in the west, and ere long kept full command 
of it. 


THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 


This was the first important engagement 
in the long series of sanguinary encounters. 
which lasted for as nearly as possible four 
years. This battle was fought on 21st July, 
1861, and the last Confederate force surren- 
dered on 26th May, 1865 ; the last fight was 
between Col. Barrett and General Slaughter, 
in which the latter (the Confederate) was. 
victorious, 

Bull Run is a small stream near Manassas. 
Junction, in Virginia, and here General 
McDowell was met by Beauregard, the Con- 
federate commander. 

There were two battles at Bull Run—the 
first was on the 2Ist July, the second a 
little more than a month later. We will 
attempt to describe them. The Confederates 
were encamped at Manassas about 20,000 
strong, and the Federal forces near Washing- 
ton amounted to about twice that number. 
McDowell took with him 35,000 men, mostly 
volunteers, and advanced against Beauregard, 
who was thereupon assisted by General 
Johnston from Winchester. 

Early upon the 21st of July the opposing 
forces came within touch of each other, and 
making allowances for sick and non-effectives 
the armies were then nearly equal. About 
ten o’clock General Burnside commenced 
the engagement, and, with assistance from 
Tyler and Sherman, drove the Confederates 
back. About twelve o’clock Burnside had 
exhausted his ammunition, and had to retire ; 
and the Union army had succeeded in out- 
flanking the Confederates, and were driving. 
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them before them, so that when the Southern 
commanders, Johnston and Beauregard, 
came up, the field was apparently lost for 
them, as with the exception of a small 
reserve of five regiments, their force ap- 

ared in full retreat up the slope of the 

ill from the plateau round which a small 
brook circled. On the east of this plateau 
was a pine-wood, and in these pines the 
small Confederate reserve was posted. Bee 
(the Confederate) had reached the edge of 
the plateau with his broken division, and 
met General T. Jackson posted 1n the pine- 
wood, and unharmed. 

“They are beating us back,” cried Bee, as 
his force retired upon hisfriends. Jackson’s 
answer is historical: “ Well, sir, we must 
give them the bayonet,” he replied, but did 
not move an inch. Bee seeing that the 
reserve was steady, encouraged his men 
with the cry that Jackson was standing hke 
a stone wall. “ Rally behind the Virginians.” 
The men took the idea, and SYone-wall 
Jackson was instantly adopted by the sol- 
diers. The general never lost the soudriquet 
thus bestowed upon him. 

This rally made a very considerable dif- 
ference to the Unionists. They swept up 
the slope gallantly, but were received by a 
withering volley from Jackson’s men, who 
kept up a fatal if intermittent fire from amid 
the pine-trees. Just then Beauregard and 
Johnston rallied the retreating troops ; the 
Union attack had been delayed too long. 
Had McDowell’s generals carried out his 
programme earlier, they would have gained 
the day. The Confederates had concentrated 
their forces, and the guns were ordered up to 
dislodge them. But the Confederates stood 
firm on their slope, and their cavalry quite 
upset a New York regiment ; still the Union- 
ists had the best of it at four o’clock, and 
McDowell commanded a general advance 
upon the centre. The crisis had come. 

The advance was made ; the lost ground 
was recovered ; the cannon was playing with 
terrible effect as the charge was made—when 
suddenly the whole of the Northern nght 
was crumpled up and driven in by a flank 
attack. Elzey’s brigade, which had heard 
the firing, came up by rail, and, 1700 strong, 
threw itself with all the :mpetuosity of fresh 
troops upon the weary Northern battalions. 
A yell of despair seemed to go up; panic 
succeeded ; and in a few minutes McDowell 
was hurled over the edge of the plateau, and 
down the slopes he had so hardly gained. 
In fifteen minutes all was over; the rout— 
for it was nothing less—was complete. 

The conduct of the troops once out of 
hand was utterly unworthy of them. They 
hastened away panic-stricken to the fords 
and bridge. Sauve gui peut was the idea ; 
and though the general, lke Napoleon at 


Waterloo, endeavoured to cover the retreat 
with his. picked troops, some eight hundred 
strong, he could do little. The victoyg did 
not uae far ; indeed, it, was unnecessary, 
the flight was too rapid; and so thenews was 
carried to Washington, and all was conster- 
nation. Those who had come out in car- 
riages or on horseback to see the battle 
were carried back amid the panic-stricken 
soldiery. The Zzmes contained an account 
of the panic, and Dr. Russell’s life was in 
danger in consequence. 

[The second battle of Bull Run or Manas- 
sas was also gained by the Confederates, 
very nearly upon the same ground as the 
preceding one. In the latter Jackson and 
Longstreet defeated Pope, and the Union 
army was again thrown back upon Washing- 
ton. There was a good deal more manceu- 
vering in this engagement ; and but for Col. 
Warren, who threw his brigade into the gap, 
and for a while tried to stem the tide of 
Confederate troops, the capital might have 
been captured. As it was, the Union force 
was withdrawn within the lines, and General 
Pope was, at his own request, relieved of his 
command. ] 

This was a great disaster for the North, 
which gained no important advantage that 
year. But, on the other hand, it would ap- 
pear that the Confederates were blinded by 
success, and began to make that greatest of 
all mistakes in battle, in argument, or in any 
controversy,—they despised their adversary : 
so when they were repulsed the moral effect 
was the greater. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR, 


We have devoted a little more space to 
this engagement than we can afford to its 
successors, which come rapidly before us. 
It is not possible to detail all the battles, 
and a short summary of the principal events 
which took place must suffice. 

After the Confederates had driven out their 
opponents, General McClellan was appointed 
to the command of the “Army of the 
Potomac,” and his endeavours to organize 
his men and $1ing the levies into something 
like order and discipline occupied him some 
months. It must be remembered here were 
no trained soldiers, as in European armies. 
All, or nearly all, had to be learnt by generals 
as well as soldiers ; and it is marvellous to 
notice-how quickly the American nation 
acquiesced in the discipline and privations 
inseparable from campaigning, which in 
their case fell upon them with double seve- 
rity. : 
Col. Butler and Commodore Stringham 
took Forts Hatteras and Clark, on the coast 
of North Carolina; and in October General 
Sherman and Commodore du Pont attacked 
Port Royal, South Carolina, and captyréd 
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two forts, and secured possession of the 
harbour. The North sent instructions to 
Mr,. Adams to represent to the British 
Government that the South could not be 
recognized as belligerents; but ere the in- 
structions arrived England, and soon after- 
wards France, had recognized the Confede- 
rate nation. 

Meanwhile the Confederate States were 
not idle. They were forming armies and 
despatching them against their Northern 
brethren. Missouri sent a contingent, Texas 
and Arkansas were not behindhand either. 
A battle was soon fought in the first-named 
state between Lyon (Federal) and McColluch, 
at Wilson’s Creek, Springfield. General 
Lyon was killed, the losses being very equal, 
amounting to over a thousand men on each 
side. The Federals retreated to Rolla, but 
General Fremont subsequently retrieved 
Northern fortunes, though only to be again 
driven back,—and thus with varying success 
the conflict proceeded in Missouri. The 
defence of Lexington, in September, when 
Colonel Mulligan, attacked by a much 
superior force, only surrendered when his 
men had been fighting for three days with- 
out water, is one of the most remarkable 
incidents of this period of the war. 

We may now glance northwards. In 
October the Federal forces began to assert 
themselves. By degrees their enemies re- 
treated, and on the 21st General Stone’s 
troops, or rather a portion of them, crossed 
the Potomac at Ball’s Bluff. This was a 
disastrous move. General Evans imme- 
diately fell upon them; and after a brave 
struggle, in which more than half the Union 
force was put hors de combat, the Federals 
retreated, leaving quite a thousand men, 
with Colonel Baker, on the field. It was 
about this time that General McClellan was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Federal 
forces, in room of General Scott retired. 


THE TRENT AFFAIR. 


We now come to a page of our history 
which will perhaps be read with more 
interest than the mere details of the battles 
and skirmishing, marching and counter- 
marching of that disastrous conflict. There 
was a strong feeling m favour of the South 
underlying popular opinion in England ; and 
this sympathy, though by no means univer- 
sal in the United Kingdom, had, in addition 
to the fact of our recognizing the Confederates 
as belligerents, made England unpopular in 
the Federal States; and when the news of 
the battle of Bull Run reached England 
there was certainly a feeling here that the 
North was pretty well “ played out.” No one 
then properly estimated the tremendous re- 
ee ene, of the Federals,—any more 
than the Northern ladies or civilians would 


credit that the ill-clothed, almost barefooted, 
and quite miserable-looking men who came 
as prisoners from the battle-field of Shiloh, 
were the magnificent Southern material 
which had given General Grant all he could 
do to overcome. 

There was a great deal of irritation ; and 
newspapers “slung ink” at each other across 
the “herring-pond” with more directness 
than good taste. The North was regarded 
as behaving in a bullying and dictatorial 
manner, and the Americans complained of 
our neutrality. ‘“‘ The head and front of our 
offending,” says a writer of the period, “is 
that we formed a just estimate... The 
seceders are a match for them.” In October 
1861, national feeling found a vent which 
nearly resulted in a breach of the peace 
between England and America. 

The American war-sloop Sax Facinto was 
at Havana, when the commander, Captain 
Wilkes, heard that two Southern commis- 
sioners were about to proceed to Europe as 
ambassadors to France and England. These 
gentlemen had managed to elude the block- 
ade, and finding the English mail steamer 
Trent at Havana, determined to take pas- 
sage in her to England, as they had a perfect 
right to do. 

But apparently the bold Captain Wilkes 
thought otherwise. He made up his mind 
to intercept these “rebel ” ambassadors, as 
he considered them, and accordingly in a 
very high-handed manner he ran out into the 
channel, and when the steamer appeared he 
fired a shell across her bows, his order to 
“heave to” having properly been disregarded 
by the English captain of the Zrex¢. The 
incident created a sensation on board, as 
may be imagined. 

The Zrent had sailed from Havana on 
the 7th ; “and on the 8th,” says an eye-wit- 
ness, ““we observed a large steamer ahead, 
and on a nearer approach we found she was 
‘hove-to,’ awaiting us. ... AS soon as we 
were well within range we had the first 
intimation of her nationality and intentions 
by a round shot being fired across our 
bows and by her showing American colours.” 
All the ports were open, and the crew at 
quarters. A boat soon pushed off from the 
San Facinto, and the lieutenant demanded 
that Messrs. Slidell, Mason, and two others 
should be handed over to him. Mr. Slidell 
appealed to the British flag; and the lieute- 
nant said his orders were to take them by 
force if necessary. Captain Williams, R.N., 
as representing the Queen, violently pro- 
tested, while all this time the San Facinto 
was lying with shotted guns, and her marines 
had occupied the deck. Resistance was of 
course useless. Miss Slidell endeavoured to 
defend her father but the American lieute- 
nant ordered his"men to advance upon her 
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with fixed bayonets as ahe stood before the | ports were hurried over the ocean laden with 
cabin door. Mr. Slidell then gave himself | supplies and stores for the troops ; and the 
up, and the brave Americans, who confessed | loyal Canadians also responded to the move- 
that they would not have attempted the act | ment with an alacrity only second to our own. 
had the 7ven¢ been a man-of-war or armed, However, the storm subsided. Lord Lyons 
tock their prisoners on board their vessel and | had orders to leave Washington within seven 
carried the envoys to Boston and to prison. | days, if reparation and the release of the 
The circumstances are detailed in the news- | captured ambassadors were not carried out 
papers of 28th Nov., 1861, at some length. in full. The Americans gave way. Wilkes 
Captain Wilkes’s high-handed proceeding | had been advanced to a hero’s place for 
met with great favour in the North amongst | firing shot and shell at an unarmed trader, 
the people and the ministry. But the Presi- | and a great deal of “‘ high falutin’” bombast 
dent was quite aware of its illegality and | was indulged in by those who féted the bold 
error. “Wilkes meant well,” said Lincoln, | captain of the Sax Yacinto on his return. 
“‘but it will never answer. . . We shall have | But the determination of the “ Britisher” 
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to give these men up and apologize for what | could not be ignored, and so the wisest and 
we have done.” the only honest course was pursued, and 
The indignation aroused in England when | carried out as Lincoln had foretold. ‘‘We 
the news arrived has found no parallel in | are asked,” said Mr. Seward, “to do to the 
later times—not even after the Boers’ defeat | British nation what we have always insisted 
of our troops at Mayuba. Lord John Russell | all nations ought to do to us.” The English 
did not wait for any explanation; prepara- | demands were thus acceded to. 
tions were immediately commenced. War On the 18th of November, Mr. Davis in 
with America appeared inevitable. The | his Message to his Congress at Richmond, 
Guards and many other corps were de- | Va., congratulated his adherents upon the 
Spatched to Canada. The dockyards re- | “succession of glorious victories they had 
sounded with the din of ship-building and | achieved, and at their having checked the 
repairing. The Warrior, Black Prince, and | wicked invasion which greed of gain and 
many other first-class vessels of war were | lust of power brought upon” Southern soil. 
made reddy for sea, and great enthusiasm | He also commented upon the capture of 
prevailed. Our fleet already afloat was | Messrs. Slidell and Mason, which no doubt 
ordered up from the West Indies, and trans- | raised hopes of English assistance in Southern 
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At the same time the Confederates 
made up their minds “to continue the struggle 
in hum dence upon Providence, to 
whose rule we confidently submit. For the 
rest we waa upon ourselves.” 

No doubt the South had the best of the 
conflict at the close of 1861. The North had 
intended to invade Southern territory, and 
had been repulsed: no ground been 
won, and hundreds of lives had been lost. 
But the Confederate numbers were no match 
for the Northern legions: the discrepancy 
‘was too great. But at the close of 1861 our 

eat national misfortune in the death of the 

rince Consort almost entirely put aside for 
awhile the interest in American affairs. Our 
differences upon the War Question were 
swallowed up in the consideration of the 
sorrow we experienced at the loss of the 
Prince whose life-aims were peace and the 
arts of peace. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1862. 


The inactivity of General McClellan and 
his army of the Potomac was giving nise to 
impatience, and the daily intelligence of “all 
pe: on the Potomac” was not appreciated. 

0 on the 22nd of February a general move- 
ment of the forces was ordered by the Presi- 
dent, and the Potomac army was particularly 
mentioned as destined for service. The 
distrust which the General’s inactivity had 
occasioned was spreading in a very ominous 
manner. But the Missisippi campaign was 
to begin with the year, and on the 3oth 
of January a move was made. The first 
rok io ope was not favourable to the Con- 
federates’ cause, for a body of their forces 
was defeated at Mill Springs, in Kentucky, 
and in the next month General Burnside 
took an island occupied by their men on the 
Carolina coast. At this time also General 
Grant came to the fore on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers. Grant’s army was at 
Cairo, and Buell was at Louisville (Ky.); 
and on the 30th of January Grant moved 
out, although the country was much inun- 
dated, and wet weather gave every assurance 
of still greater floods. A small fleet of gun- 
boats made the attack on Fort Henry, under 
the command of Foote. Grant commanded 
the land forces, but when the fort surren- 
dered, it was found that Heiman with the 
bulk of the Confederates had retreated, and 
General Tilghman with a few men had 
remained to work the guns and cover his 
lieutenant’s retreat. 

* The fort surrendered, and then Grant and 
the allied naval force moved upon Fort 
Donnelson. At first the attack was repulsed, 
but the Confederates fearing the place would 
not hold out, and Floyd, the late Northern 
Secretary, being co y in command, it 
was determined to evacuate the fort. The 
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sally was made before daybreak, and was at 
first successful’; but Grant came up, and 
rallying his whole line, drove the Confederates 
into their works again. Floyd ran away with 
his brigade, and the remainder of the force 
under Pillow surrendered. Jefferson Davis, 
who was just then appointed permanent 
President of the Confederacy, relieved Floyd 
and Pillow from their respective commands. 
Nashville fell immediately, but the affair at 
Mill Springs already referred to put a better 
colour upon the fortunes of the Union. 

Thus the Southern star was temporarily 
obscured ; and victory followed the Northern 
army still, for General Pope took an island 
in the Mississippi river, and, as will be 
seen, tried to capture Vicksburg, but could 
not succeed in his laudable design. The 
Federal fleet had proceeded down the river, 
and notwithstanding gunboats and batteries, 
took possession of Memphis on the 9th of 
June, and captured the Confederate fleet 
there, after a warm engagement of gun- 
boats. Then Commodore Davis, leaving Foote 
wounded, sailed down the Mississippi, and 
made his attempt upon Vicksburg. But 
meantime Grant was advancing; and while 
he was encamped near Pittsburg Landing, he 
was attacked by Johnston and Beauregard, 
who had come forth from Corinth, intending 
to crumble up Grant and roll his men back 
before Halleck could arrive to his assistance. 
This was in April. 


THE GREAT STRUGGLE AT SHILOH. 


Close to Shiloh church, a place whose 
very name indicates Christianity and peace, 
one of the biggest battles of the Civil War 
was destined to be fought, and between two 
streams or creeks, tributaries of the Tennessee 
river, on a plateau about one hundred feet 
above the level of the surrounding country, 
the engagement took place. The attack by 
the Confederates was doubtless intended as 
a surprise ; for the Southern generals relied 
upon obtaining more accurate information 
concerning their enemy’s movements. But 
Ulysses Grant was fairly well aware of the 
intended attack and prepared for it. 

To complete the fitness of things, and to 
coincide with the associations, Sunday was 
chosen for the attack. In the dim morning 
light, on April the 6th, Hardee came quickly 
down through the thin mist; in silence he 
crossed the ravine, and drove in Grant’s 
videttes and the outposts in a few minutes, 
and the Confederates fell heavily on Generals 
Sherman and Prentiss. The latter officer 
was pushed back, but Sherman held his 
ground most tenaciously. Not less obstinate, 
however, was the Confederates’ attack. Little 
by little they pounded their way through the 
Federal forces, driving a wedge, as it were, 
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through the National limes, and ag Soma 
Sherman’s camp. Notwithstanding Grant's 
exertions he could not succour the division 
and had not Sherman determined to hold 
the ground, the day would have been irre- 
trievably lost. As it was, the Confederates 
managed to drive the Unionists nearly into 
the river; and their position was almost 
untenable, as fugitives were pouring away 
from the main body, five camps had been 
captured, and although very dearly purchased 
the victory of Johnston seemed complete, 
when he was killed by a rifle bullet. 

Beauregard was in another part of the field, 
and when at last he got his men together— 
for they had been much weakened at the loss 
of their general—a bold push was made 
for the Pittsburg Landing. The Union army 
was apparently broken up. Hundreds, deaf 
to the entreaties of their officers, ran away 
and hid themselves. The remains of Grant’s 
army hurried to the river and waited for the 
next day. The South had substantially 
gained an important victory, and had cap- 
tured guns, flags, stores, and prisoners in 
abundance. But Grant could not be driven 
from the ravine. 

Night brought counsel and much needed 
assistance. The Confederates bivouacked 
upon the field they had so bravely won; and 
while they slept Buell and Thomas came up 
with Grant, and brought 30,000 fresh troops 
to his assistance. Even the dark hours were 
not silent. Grant’s gunboats shelled the 
woods, with the effect of setting them on fire 
and burning out the wounded who had taken 
refuge there. 

Next morning Grant assumed the offen- 
sive. His men had recovered when the 
reinforcements arrived, and he made his 
advance skilfully. Beayregard had about 
20,000 men to resist him, but was obliged 
to fall back as the enemy’s artillery 
advanced upon his flanks. An artillery 
duel ensued, and the Southern army retired 
slowly into Corinth “step by step, from 
tree to tree,” disputing every yard, but 
always retiring. When the Confederates 
reached their lines they kept the enemy at 
bay ; Halleck, who had chief command, 
coming along very cautiously feeling his way. 
At length he made for Corinth, and found 
that Beauregard had disappeared completely ; 
he had broken up his camp : he 


‘‘ Folded his tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently stole away!" 


There is no doubt that Grant narrowly 
escaped total defeat; and the ability displayed 
by the Confederate generals 1s fully acknow- 
ledged by the writers of Northern proclivities 
whom we have consulted. About twenty 
thousand men were killed and wounded in 
the two days’ battle,—a fearful “butcher’s 


; cotton for his own profit. 
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bill” for the consideration of these brothers 
arrayed against each other. 


THE CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


While these sanguinary conflicts were 
taking place Admiral Farragut with General 
Butler was making ready for a final attack 
upon New Orleans, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Farragut and Captain Porter 
came in and bombarded the forts while 
Butler made ready to advance. But the forts 
held out, so Farragut—“the Salamander,” 
as he was named—determined to go through 
the fire and take the city. The effect of 
the bombardment was very great ; hundreds 
of shells were thrown into the forts, which 
were almost disabled, while the fish in the 
river floated stunned and dead upon its 
surface. 

Nevertheless the forts did not surrender, 
and Farragut then executed his bold move. 
Early in the morning of the 24th of April he 
hung out his signal for departure, and sailed 
and steamed boldly up the river, broke the 
chain, and made his fiery way through the 
rams, gunboats, and steamers of the Con- 
federates. The sight is described as awfully 
grand. Shot, shell, grape, and canister were 
all poured upon the Union ships; many 
1ams, and an 1ron-clad on which the Con- 
federates depended, baht and a hail of 
iron from the battenes, fell upon the ships 
still steadily advancing. Admiral Farragut, 
leading, brushed aside the swarm of small 
boats, which set his ship on fire and hulled 
her repeatedly. But they were unable to 
stop the determined Salamander in his 
course Eight and nine-inch shells came 
crashing through the Confederate vessels 
with irresistible force, grape and canister 
drove the gunners from the batteries. Some 
Fedcral ships were put out of action or blown 
up, but the majority made their way slowly— 
fighting, sinking and destroying, up to New 
Orleans, where, in a furious thunderstorm, 
the roar of earthly artillery was hushed. 

The town was taken by surprise, and the 
citizens burned ships, coal and cotton indis- 
criminately as the conquerors approached. 
The place was in a tumult; and General 
Butler remarked, with that intelligent hu- 
manity which afterwards so distinguished 
him: “Ifthey will not see the stars on our 
flag they shall feel the stripes!” How well 
he acted up to his generous words the sequel 
will show. He quickly earned his title of 
“ Butler the Beast’, for his government ot 
New Orleans under martial law was one 
continued outrage to women and men; and 
although his Government would have de- 
fended him, “ they were constrained,” says a 
Northern advocate, ‘‘ to send a commissioner 
to investigate his transactions”—1n sugar and 
He was subse- 
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uently superseded by General Banks. By 
the Southern President he was declared an 
outlaw, and he and his officers were held up 
to public execration, to be treated as robbers 
and common enemies of mankind. Farragut 
sailed up the Mississippi, captured Baton 
Rouge and bombarded Vicksburg, and then 
came down again. 


THE MERRIMAC AND THE MONITOR. 


We must go back a little to describe other 
events which took place simultaneously with 
these exciting scenes in the South. In 
January General Burnside sailed from Hamp- 
ton roads, and later captured New Berne, 
and many engagements took place. The 
chief incident, and the one which created a 

eat sensation at the time, was the encounter 
Retween the Virginia (the Merrimac) and the 
Monitor. This incident was more particu- 
larly interesting to the English, as it was the 
first engagement in which two iron-clad 
vessels had met. 

The Virginza, which had been so named 
after her raising and repairing, had been the 
Merrimac, but she was got up and plated 
with railroad iron. Thus defended, she 
attacked the Cumberland and Congress 
steam frigates, and sank them both in a 
very short time; she also attacked and 
partially disabled other vessels, with but 
trifling loss to her crew, and no injury to 
herself. Next day, intending to clear up 
all outstanding engagements, the iron-clad 
began as before, but was checked by the 
appearance of the turret-ship AZoxzfor upon 
the scene. The latter arrived from New 
York, and interposed between the Virgénza 
and her intended prey, the AZ:nunesofa. 

The Virginia, secure in her shell, did not 
permit herself to be scared by the new 
comer. She “went for” her intended victim, 
while the Monitor went steaming round and 
played upon the invulnerable sides of her 
active foe. The Confederate ram then ran 
away, and was followed by the A/onztor. 
This was what the Virginia had counted on, 
and turning she attempted to ‘“‘ram” her 
antagonist. But she had a different material 
to deal with, and no impression was made. 
Shots were exchanged without much damage 
being occasioned, except that the eyes of the 
commander of the Afonttor were injured by 
some cement struck from the turret of his 
ship, and the Virginia lost ten men. The 
bow of the Virginia was injured after her 
attempt to ram her foe, and so she sheered 
off and ran for Norfolk, leaving the battle in 
favour of the Monitor. The Merrimac was 
afterwards destroyed by the Confederates, 
and the Monitor foundered off Cape Hat- 
teras. But the days of “ wooden walls” were 
numbered. ' 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST. 


In the month of April, 1862, General 
McClellan, who had the command of the 
army of the Potomac, commenced a move- 
ment upon Richmond, Va., the headquarters 
of the Confederates. It was quite time for 
him to do something. Nearly a year before 
he had been appointed to the command of 
the army of the Potomac, and by the end of 
that year his force had been increased to 
134,000 men with 200 guns ; and afterwards 
this enormous and inactive force numbered 
nearly 200,000 men fit for duty—but idle in 
camp. McClellan had a comparatively small 
Confederate force in his front, but at length 
he found out that it had disappeared. His 
inaction had created something like a panic 
at Washington, for he had always some 
excuse born of the seasons or the weather 
for his inactivity. He had had unlimited 
credit, and he disappointed public expecta- 
tion. 

When this giant army did begin to move 
and stretch its mighty arms, the Confede- 
rate forces disappeared, as we have said. 
McClellan addressed his soldiers at length, 
and excused his past inaction in the following 


way :— 

“IT have held you till now inactive that 
you might give a death-blow to the rebellion. 
Formidable artillery you now have had 
created, and the Potomac army 1s now a 
real army, magnificent in #atérie/, adnurable 
in discipline and construction, and excel- 
lently well armed and equipped. The mo- 
ment for action has arrived. I know I can 
trust in you to save the country. The period 
for inaction is past. I will bring you now 
face to face with the rebels, and only pray 
that God may defend the right !” 

On the oth of March, therefore, the Federal 
general, with his army, which had been “face 
to face with the rebels” in their entrench- 
ments for many months already, proceeded 
to “save the country.” There was no doubt 
about the “reality” of the Potomacarmy. A 
grand total of 222,000 men had been halting 
before a Confederate force of 50,000, not so 
“excellently armed and equipped,” as the 
sequel proved, for when the grand army 
moved down to “verify the evacuation” of 
the Confederate army—not to fight it, ap- 
parently, but ‘‘ to give the troops a few days’ 
experience in bivouac and on the march,” 
—when these magnificent soldiers came up 
to the deserted Confederate lines they found 
logs of wood cut to resemble guns had been 
planted rive etty earthworks; and the great 
army of the Potomac had been kept at bay 
for months by a few “ Quakers”! 

After considerable pressure had been 
applied by the President, McClellan’s force 
was divided, and he with about 100,000 men 
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proceeded to Fort Monzoe. At that time 
the Merrimac was in existence, and frightened 
his flotilla, so the Federals had to land at 
the head of York river. In May McClellan 
began to make his dispositions for the cap- 
ture of Richmond. On his right was the 
Pamunkey, a tributary of the New York 
river, and the Chickahominy crossed the 
peninsula on the left. - Fortress Montroe ts 
at the extremity of the promonay opposite 
Norfolk, at the mouth of the James river. 

Before McClellan there was now a Con- 
federate force of about 11,000 men all told ; 
and yet with all his fine army the Federal 
general made no attempt at an assault. He 
did simply nothing, betraying a masterly 
inactivity once more, until the Southern 
troops qu:etly withdrew, and then a column 
was ‘‘sent in pursuit.” 





ON THE CHICKAHOMINY. 


From Wilhamsburg, where the Federals 
had been checked by Magruder’s small force, 
up to Richmond 1s stated to be fifty miles ; 
and on the 8th of May the Federals com- 
menced to cover that distance. 

On the 23rd McClellan’s army was close 
to Richmond, and a battle ensued at Han- 
over Court House, while severe encounters 
took place at Seven Pines and Fair Oaks, in 
which the Confederates were prevented from 
driving McClellan back and lost severely in 
the attempt. The Federal chef, however, 
did not make any attempt to clinch the blow 
he had dealt, and the armies retained sub- 
stantially the same positions they had for- 
merly occupied. Again General McClellan’s 
army was doomed to inaction. It did nothing! 
It speaks volumes for the patience of the 
President that he did not interfere at this 
juncture. Within a few miles of Richmond, 
the National army might have easily entered 
it after the fight of Seven Pines, but they 
preferred to remain inactive. 

Robert Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson now 
came upon the field, and General Stuart had 
captured the Union supplies at West Point. 
When McClellan heard that Jackson was 
coming, he telegraphed for more men, though 
his own force was more than double Jack- 
son’s. 

McClellan now made his dispositions, not 
for an advance, but for a retreat! Lee 
determined to turn his adversary’s right, and 
pushed Hill on the 26th of June to Mechanics- 
ville with that intention. Hull crossed the 
Chickahominy and attacked Porter, who 
retired to a stronger position and resisted 
further attack that day. Gaine’s Mill was 
reached, and there Porter was reinforced. 
Longstreet and Hull and Jackson assailed 
the Federal position most gallantly, and were 
bravely met. The reserves were brought up, 
and the Confederate attack became general ; 
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the slaughter was terrible, and the Southern 
troops carried the wood. But here they 
were encountered by fresh reinforcements, 
and the Confederates were obliged to halt. 
The Northerners were only just saved from a 
general rout. 

As 1t was, however, the retreat was con- 
tinued, and at Malvern Hill a most desperate 
battle was fought, the losses being frightful 
on both sides. The Confederates had charged 
upon the Federal guns and sabred the gun- 
ners at Frazier’s Farm, and at Malvern their 
energy was sustained. The Federals occu- 
pied a strong and well-fortified position. 
Attack after attack upon the hill was 
defeated with enormous loss to the Con- 
federates. They could not pass the tempest 
of fire and lead. Shot and shell mowed 
them down 1n the open like grass. At night- 
fall they rested beneath the batteries, and 
were not molested during the storm and 
rain that closed the day. 

Next morning the defences were silent, 
and the Confederates rather in confusion, for 
they had suffered terrnbly ; but their enemy 
had retreated before them again,—a move- 
ment characterized by General Kearny, a 
Northern commander, as due to “cowardice 
or treason.” Had the Confederates madea 
determined pursuit they would have com- 
pleted the destruction of McClellan, for his 
condition is reported by friendly critics as 
desperate. ‘“‘ Nothing but a heavy rain, 
which prevented the enemy from bringing up 
their artillery, saved the army from destruc- 
tion.’ 


BRAGG IN TENNESSEE. 


While these events were taking place in 
the North, the campaign in Tennessee had 
been carried on in a very energetic manner. 
After the battle at Pittsburg Landing, Halleck 
took chief command, and Buell was moved 
forward, threatening Chattanooga. Bragg, 
the Confederate, however, arrived there 
before Buell, and he started boldly north- 
wards, encountering General Manson with 
his advance-guard under Kirby-Smith, and 
routing him at Richmond (Kentucky), and 
Lexington was entered. Bragg tried to 
persuade that state to join the South, anda 
governor was temporarily appointed by him. 
Buell, however, was reinforced and occupied 
Louisville; and then Bragg retired, and battle 
was given at Percyville, where he inflicted 
great loss upon his enemy, and then con- 
tinued his retreat, and eventually escaped 
with an enormous quantity of supplies, but 
with no definite success. He was directed 
to go out again and oppose Rosencrans, who 
had superseded Buell. 

Grant had been, with Rosencrans, successful 
in Western Tennessee, and the latternowcame 
to try conclusions with Bragg. The armies 
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met at Murfreesboro’, and a tremendous 
battle ensued. After a very narrow éscape 
from defeat, the Northern generalship gained 
the day, and after two days’ fighting Bragg 
retreated. The losses on both sides during 
this campaign were very great. It is said 
that the Confederates lost 14,700 men and 
the Federals 12,000—in fact, about one-fourth 
of all the forces engaged. After such con- 
flicts the Southern armies were quite unable 
to prosecute their design of crossing the 
Ohio, and the idea was consequently aban- 
doned. 

These operations came to an end about 
the end of the year. The great engagements 
at Murfreesboro’ were commenced on the 

1st of December, 1862 ; and after a rest for 

ew Year's Day 1863, the conflict was re- 
newed on the gnd of January, with the general 
results already recorded. Nearly all the 
other affairs of that winter and the following 
spring were merely raids undertaken by 
cavalry; but Grant was checked in his 
movement against Vicksburg by Van Dorn 
at Holly Springs. 


LEE IN VIRGINIA. 

We must briefly notice the march of events 
in Virginia, where General Lee advanced 
with the object of seizing Philadelphia. 
Pope came to stem the Southern’s advance, 
an encountered Lee at Cedar Mountain, 
where a very sanguinary affair took place on 
the oth of August, 1862, in which the Con- 
federates under Jackson beat the enemy 
under Banks. By a rapid retreat and flank 
march Jackson then got between Pope and 
the capital, while Stuart with his cavalry was 
again to the fore, and captured Pope’s bag- 
gage as he had McClellan’s. Pope now fell 
back spon the Potomac, and on the 29th 
and 3oth August the second battle of Bull 
Run was fought, which ended in the defeat 
of the Federal forces. He appears to have 
been crippled by McClellan, who would send 
neither forage, guns, nor ammunition. In- 
deed, it is difficult to see why McClellan was 
continued in his command, when he declared 
that “Pope should be left to get out of his 
scrape as he best could!” 

So the Confederates advanced, and while 
Bragg, as already related, was endeavouring 
to annex Kentucky, Lee was trying to induce 
Maryland to join the Southern cause. But 
in this endeavour he was unsuccessful, and 
McClellan in the chief command was desired 
to attack Lee and stop his march on Wash- 
i Lee made for Harper’s Ferry, and 
sent a h spanrs of his force under Jackson 
to take place, which he did. Meantime 
McClellan was hammering at Lee, who 
wished Jackson to have time to rm his 
exploit ; and that done he rejoined Lee again 
as soon as he could. McClellan determined 
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to conquer the divided force, and attacked 
Lee in position at Antietam, where, however, 
Jackson had united with his commander. 

For ten days the Federals threw them- 
selves upon the Confederates, but could not. 
conquer them, and the battle wavered till~ 
at last McClellan relinquished his attempt, 
having lost nearly 13,000 men. Lee’s army 
was about half the Federal strength at first, 
and, though reinforced, it never equalled 
McClellan’s. He lost at least as many as 
his adversary. But owing to McClellan’s 
tardiness he crossed the Potomac unmolested, 
and Lincoln, disgusted, turned McClellan 
from his command and appointed Burnside. 

General Burnside marched by the Rappa- 
hannock, and made his way to Fredericks- 
burg onthe north bank, while Lee proceeded 
on the south side. The opponents arrived 
near the town, and so arranged matters that 
whichever made the attempt to enter would 
be immediately attacked by the other. Guns 
were placed in commanding positions, and 
the armies waited. Lee was strongly in- 
trenched, with Jackson and Longstreet at his 
flanks 

It was at the close of the year, in Decem- 
ber, that the great battle was fought. The 
day broke in fog, and Longstreet himself 
caine up close to the Federals, and actually 
heard their orders given. The attack was 
made as anticipated. On the 13th Burnside 
made the assault, and was fearfully repulsed 
at every point. His men were swept away 
by companies, and when he retreated across 
the river, on the 15th, he left nearly 14,000 
men behind him. This was the closing 
event of the year in the North. The 
balance of gain rested with the Confederates. 


THE STRUGGLE IN 1863. 


The President issued his proclamation for 
the emancipation of the slaves on the Ist 
January, 1863, and a bill for arming negroes 
was passed on the 2nd February. At the 
end of January Burnside surrendered his 
command of the Potomac army, and was 
succeeded by Hooker, who crossed the 
Rappahannock, and in May fought the 
bloody battle of Chancellorsville, where he 
defeated Lee; and here Jackson was mortally 
wounded by his own troops, This cele- 
brated general made a flank movement, and 
came upon General Howard’s division un- 
perceived. The game he “flushed” in the 
wood were the only scouts they had, and the 
Unionists were not prepared. Jackson fell 
upon them with two corps, and when dark- 
ness sét in he went fi to reconnoitre. 
a was ioe ete les his staff, when 

ill’s regiment at them, mistaking them 
for the Federal horse. The Federals replied 
from the lines, and chargéd even over Jack- 
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son, who lay wounded. He was brought in, 
but died on the roth. _,- 

Next day, Sunday, May 3rd, the battle was 
resumed, when Chancellorsville was cap- 
tured by the Confederates, and Lee pressin 
on, forced Hooker back. The latter retreate 
rapidly, and these affairs after the Chancel- 
lorsville engagement culminated in disaster. 
Up to this time success had attended nearly 
all the Confederate operations, and the 
attempts of the Federals had been failures. 
Galveston had been captured by the former, 
and the Charleston attack had been aban- 
doned by the latter. The success of the 
South was marked both by land and sea. 
Vicksburg held out, and Bragg was unsub- 
dued. It only remains for us to give the 
outlines of the several engagements which 
took place during the year 1863, for the sad 
tale of war is only a repetition. We have 
seen in the foregoing pages how brothers in 
arms against each other can fight, and need 
not pursue the mournful detail of wounds 
and death. Let us therefore summarize the 
remaining events. 

In the middle of June the Confederates 
crossed the Potomac, led by Lee; and 
crossing Maryland, invaded Pennsylvania. 
General Hooker resigned his command to 
Meade, who advanced to meet the Confede- 
rates at Gettysburg, on the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd July, and defeated them. Lee retreated 
across the river followed by Meade, who took 
up a strong position at Gettysburg, where 
he was attacked by Lee against the advice 
of Longstreet. The first day’s encounter was 
in favour of the Confederates ; but owing to 
imperfect information, Lee threw his force 
against the concentrated Federal army, and 
was beaten. His loss reached the fearful 
total of 36,000 hors de conibat, while the 
defenders lost 23,000 men. Lee’s own de- 
cision was the cause of this butchery, and 
the Confederates retreated to the Rappahan- 
nock. In his two invasions Lee 1s said to 
have lost 90,000 men. 

In the South, meanwhile, a circle of fire 
had surrounded Charleston, and the combat 
raged around the forts. General Gillmore 
and Admiral Dahlgreen made strenuous 
efforts to reduce the defences, but without 
complete success. It was at this time that 
the “Laird rams,” which were launched in 
England, gave such offence, and in conse- 
quence of representations they were stopped at 
Liverpool. Confederate or English blockade- 
runners had become very numerous, and 

eat excitement was caused in America. 

everal were captured. The Confederates, 
however, built iron-clads for themselves ; and 
of these “No. 290,” or as she was afterwards 
called the A/aéama, is the one most likely 
to be remembered by English people, not 
only in consequence of her daring career, 
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and her destruction in the Channel by the 
Kearsarge, but because of the Alabama 
Claims paid into the American Treasury. 
That most dishonest demand bears its own 
condemnation; for at this moment more than 
one million sterling is lying in the New York 
banks in the utter inability of the American 
Government to find out any claimants even 
to the fifth degree. 

Grant had been busy at Vicksburg; and 
he had defeated Pemberton and completely 
invested the city, while Porter came up by 
water. The place surrendered, after enduring 
terrible privations, on the 3rd of July—a 
day, both in the North and South, disastrous 
to the Confederate arms. The barbarity of 
the Northern commanders in firing at the 
hospitals in Vicksburg has been loudly con- 
demned. Indecisive operations were carried 
on in Tennessee, where the Confederate 
commander afterwards surrendered to Burn- 
side; though this was atoned for by the 
victory of Bragg over Rosencrans at Chicka- 
manga, and the Federals found themselves 
in a very unpleasant position. 

A battle, lasting two days, was fought at 
Look-out Mountain by Grant against Bragg 
in November 1863. But the Federals could 
make no head against General Hardee, who 
repulsed them with terrific slaughter, not- 
withstanding Sherman’s gallantry. But next 
day Grant broke the line, with his masses of 
troops two miles in length, and Bragg then 
retreated. Hardee superseded him in his 
command. General Steele’s expedition 
against Little Rock was the only other event 
we Can notice here. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1864, 

Until April of this year both parties re- 
mained inactive in the field; but in April 
the Confederates seized Fort Pillow, and 
Plymouth, and in May General Grant was 
nominated commander-in-chief of the Federal 
armies, and on the 3rd of that month he moved 
upon Richmond, Va. Lee came forth to 
meet him, and after two days’ fighting the 
result was a drawn battle. In the Battles 
of the Wilderness, at North Anna, and Cold 
Harbour, several very sanguinary engage- 
ments were fought for six days, the losses 
being enormous. Grant decided to “ fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer.” The 
losses for several days were counted at 
10,000 on each side per diem. 

On the Ist June an attempt was made, 
but Lee repulsed his foes at Cold Harbour. 
Grant here lost 7000 men in one half-hour 
of assault, and though orders were issued to 
resume the attack the soldiers declined to 
stir. And now Grant made a movement. 
He quitted the Chickahominy base of opera- 
tions, crossed the James river, and “went 
for” Petersburg. Here his first attack was 
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defeated, and he concluded to besiege the 
lace. His losses during the five weeks had 
en awful. Fifty-four thousand men were 
killed and wounded, besides his generals’ 
losses ; while Lee had left more than 30,000 
dead and wounded on the fields of battle. 
When Grant advanced upon Richmond, 
General Sherman took the Mississippi com- 
mand with about 100,000 men, while Johnston, 
his opponent, had scarcely more than half 
that number. Sherman forced his adversary 
back upon Atlanta, where Hood took com- 
mand of the Confederates, but, after a great 
deal of fighting, was compelled to evacuate 
the city. Then came the celebrated ‘* march 
through Georgia” (an episode of the war 
celebrated in prose and verse) by Sherman, 
who occupied Savannah, and the Confede- 
rates were driven from Nashville soon after- 
wards by Thomas, and the year endcd 
disastrously for the Southern arms. 


THE END OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


When 1865 came into the world it was 
erceived that the South was in a bad way. 
t had made a mighty effort, but not- 

withstanding devotion and bravery, numbeis 
were telling against it. The North was 
drawing a cordon of men around the South, 
and slaying the few thousands who remained 
as they appeared. Sherman began his 
homeward march on the 1st February, and 
notwithstanding the efforts of his opponents 
he made his way through all obstacles, and 
passing through Columbia, defeated the Con- 
federates in one or two battles, and entered 
Goldsboro’. General Hardee, outflanked, 
had surrendered Charleston to the Federals 
when Columbia fell, and Johnston was driven 
back. Mobile was occupied, and in Ala- 
bama the Confederates surrendered. Ruch- 
mond had already surrendered to Grant, and 
on the oth April the terms had been agreed 
upon at Appomattox Court House. Thus in 
every direction the Federal arms were vic- 
torious and the Confederacy was conquered. 
The last battle was on the 13th of May, in 








Texas ; andthe Confederate army across the 
Mississippi surrendered on May 26th. 

Measures were immediately taken to dis- 
band the Union troops, who, on the Ist 
January, 1865, had amounted to more than a 
million of men. The entire force numbered 
2,688,523 men; and although all these were 
not emplayed, we may assume that nearly 
two millions of Federal troops were engaged 
in the war, and that certainly 300,000 died 
on the field, or from wounds or sickness. 
The Southern losses must have been nearly 
as many. 

On the assassination of Lincoln, and the 
capture of the assassin, we need not dwell 
here. The sad event is referred to be- 
cause it was stated in proclamation that 
Davis had instigated the crime. President 
Lincoln was shot in the theatre on the 14th 
Apnil, 1865; and on the 2nd May Davis was 
denounced, a reward being offered for his 
capture. Of course the accusation was totally 
unfounded ; but on the roth May Jefferson 
Davis was captured while attempting toescape, 
at Irwinville, Ga. He was imprisoned in 
Fort Monroe, and subsequently brought to 
trial and imprisoned for three years. 

And so the War of Secession-ended by 
the subjection of the armies of the slave 
states, which were thenceforward free. The 
United States are now a Nation, having learnt 
a bitter lesson. In May, 1865, provisional 
governors were appointed by Johnson, the 
President, and slavery was abolished, and 
reconstruction was entered upon. The 
enormous national debt 1s being rapidly 
swept away, and the United States are now 
a really united Republic. A great deal of 
feeling no doubt existed for some time after 
the war had ceased; but the Americans 
must, as a people, regard the result with 
satisfaction. A nation of free men, 1t would 
have been a blot upon their humanity to 
tolerate slavery ; and they must all rejoice 
that the blot has been removed, even though 
it has been unhappily cut out with the 
sword, and stecped in the blood of brothers 
and friends. 
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' THE REFORM BILL OF 1832, 


THE STORY OF A GREAT NATIONAL VICTORY. 


“Tt will soon again be necessary to reform, that we may preserve, to save the furdamental prneiples of the 
Constitution by alterations in the subordinate parts It will then be possible, as 1t was possible two hundred years ago, 
to protect vested nghts, to secure every useful institution, every institution endeared by antiquity and noble associations, 
and at the same time to introduce into the system improvements harmonizing with the original plan.”—Lord Macaulay 


in 1828 


Popular Expression of National Feeling—John Gilpm and his Runaway Horse “ Reform"—Political Celebrities of 1831— 
Early Reform of the Representation —1 he Long Parliament— Cromwell—Clarendon’s Opinion—Motion for Refurm in 
1745— Lhe Elder Pitt on Reform—Rotten Boroughs and Pocket Boroughs, Seats held as Family Property—The 

ounger Pitt, his Efforts for Reform— Opposition of Burke and Others—The Friends of the People and Charles Grey 
—Their Petition in 1793— Hard Facts temperately put—The French Revolution and its Effects— Long Delay of Reform 
Measures—After the War—Reform agitation ; 1ts Supporters and Opponents—Government Coercion—The Peterloo 
Massacre—Lord John Russell’s Reform Proposition in 18:19—Lord Castlereagh—George Canning—The Wellington 
Admunistration , Catholic Emancipation ; Changes—-Sir Robert Peel and his Influence—A New Reign and a New 
Ministry; New Prospects of Reform—Lord John Russell introduces the Bill, 1ts Provisions, Disfranchisement 
Enfranchisement, and Redistnbution —Various Speeches—Second Reading and Lapjanatiors—Dissolution and General 
Election—Reintroduction of the Reform Bill—Battle Royal—The Baill passes the Commons—Dehbate in the Lords— 
The Bull rejected—General Excitement—Birmingham Mceting—Bristol Riots—The Bill again in the Commons— 
Battle in the Lords—Resignation of the Ministry—Return of Lord Grey—The Ball passed—Conclusion. 





POPULAR EXPRESSION OF NATIONAL 
FEELING. 


BOWARDS the end of 1831, when 
= popular feeling throughout Eng- 
land had risen to a pitch of 
excitement unknown for’ many 
years, and all minds seemed engrossed 
with one burning question, there appeared 
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in the windows of the print-shops a some- 
what remarkable political caricature. It 
was from the facile hand of the elder Doyle, 
the H.B., whose sketches were the pre- 
decessors of the cartoons of Punch, and 
occasioned much laughter from the humour 
and accuracy with which it portrayed the 
situation of the moment. It was entitled 
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‘John Gilpin,’’ and represents in the cha- | respectable birds are hissing with out- 


racter of that well-known citizen of credit 
and renown, his most cious Majesty 
King William the Fourth. That somewhat 
unskilful rider is mounted on the horse 
‘‘Reform,”’ an animal not originally belong- 
ing to him, and with whose habits and 
temper he is quite unacquainted. In a rash 
moment he has determined to make this 
fiery steed his hobby; and in spite of all 
his cries of ‘‘fair, and softly,’’ and defying 
curb and rein, the trot at which the good 
horse started has become a gallop; and 
‘‘ Reform ’’ has fairly taken the bit between 
its teeth and run away with its rider. John 
Bull, the keeper of the turnpike, has thrown 
the gate wide open for the headlong career 
of the horse ‘‘Reform,’’ and seems mightily 
amused at the predicament of the nder, for 
whom he seems to anticipate no worse 
disaster than a thorough shaking and a 
fright, which will teach him caution for the 
future. That careful soul, Mistress Gilpin, 
with a face unaccountably like that of his 
ace the Duke of Wellington, surrounded 
y a party of friends, in whom the political 
student will recognise the leading Tories of 
the day, is pen out anxiously from the 
window of the Bell Inn, where she expects 
her lord and master to join her. But the 
royal John Gilpin involuntarily pursues his 
wild career towards the residence of the 
owner of ‘‘ Reform,’’ an aristocratic person- 
age of great experience, named Charles, 
second Earl Grey, to whom he will presently 
be able ta say with undoubted truth and 
accusacy, ‘‘I came, because your horse 
would come.’’ The historical bottles that 
dangle at his waist are seen, by the in- 
scriptions thereon, to be filled respectively 
with ‘‘ Rotunda Pop’’—the gas-charged 
beverage dispensed most liberally by pur- 
veyors at the Rotunda in the Blackfriars 
Road; and with Birmingham froth, of 
which a certain orator, Hunt, may be cited 
as the most popular manufacturer at a 
noted shop known as the Birmingham 
Political Union. Four persons, two on 
horseback and two on foot, have joined in 
the chase, and are riding merrily at John’s 
heels. rest are among those who, in the 
original ballad, expressed their approval of 
the whole proceeding by crying out ‘‘ Well 
done!’’ as loud as they could bawl. One 
of them has the long face and aquiline nose 
of Sir Francis Burdett; while in another, 
with his portly form and strong, square face, 
we recognise in a moment the redoubtable 
liberator, the great Daniel O’Connell him- 
self; while the remaining two are evidently 
Mr. Hume and Sir John Cam Hobhouse. 
To make the picture complete, there are 
the, geese scattered in terror by. John Gilpin 
when he threw the slush about. These 


stretched necks, in a paroxysm of mingled. 
anger and consternation, as the galloping, 
reckless ‘‘ Reform’’ threatens them with 
sudden extinction; but—oh! wicked wag of 
a caricaturist, oh! derider of hereditary 
dignities, and vilifier of the powers that be 
—the head of each terrified goose is sur- 
mounted by a coronet, and H.B. has 
evidently intended a reference to the alarm 
felt by the House of Peers. Above the 
turnpike gate sits a gloomy bird immove- 
able as Eagar Poe’s raven. The raven him- 
self is hoarse that croaks the fatal entrance, 
not of Duncan, but of democracy, under the 
battlements of the British constitution; and 
indeed, there was at that period a certain 
learned and literary Croker, not uncon- 
nected with the Admiralty, who lifted up 
his parable against change and progress in 
a monotonously lugubrious manner. And 
to complete the shockingly profane allegory 
—in the corner les overthrown and discon- 
solate an old orange woman, whose stal? 
has suffered dire wreck in the headlong 
career of ‘‘ Reform,’’ who must have ‘‘ can- 
noned’’ against her; and the venerable 
dame has the features of that Tory of Tories, 
the man of many doubts, certainly neither 
‘‘swift of despatch ’’ nor ‘‘easy of access,’’ 
the Ex-Chancellor Eldon. 

The caricature completely hit the taste of 
the town, and was appreciated accordingly. 
It exactly represented the attitude taken up 
by the various parties with regard to Reform 
—the speed at which one party was hurrying 
on, voluntarily or involuntarily, the appre- 
hensions of another set of legislators, the 
ignominious overturn of a third. To under- 
stand the position of affairs at the crisis . 
that preceded the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and to appreciate the manner 
in which that remarkable measure, after a 
voyage unparalleled in its dangers and 
vicissitudes, at last arrived safely in the 
harbour of royal approvation, we must 
glance at the earlier stages of the question 
as they had presented theuselves to former 
Parliaments. 


EARLY REFORM OF THE REPRESENTA- 
TION; THE LONG PARLIAMENT ; CROM- 
WELL. 


It was a remark of the great Napoleon 
that hunger was to be found at the bottom 
of the majority of political revolutions; and, 
as in most of the observations of that selfish 
genius, there is much truth in the saying— 
which may, moreover, be applied to many 
bloodless revolutions and political changes. 
The reason is not far to seek. When men 
are tolerably prosperous, their minds are 
occupied with improving or enjoying that 
prosperity. It is in times of ‘dearth, dis- 
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tress, and pressure, oy,the other hand, that 
they naturally turn to discuss the causes of 
the great social differences and apparent 
anomalies, and dissatisfaction with the 
existing state of things induces them to 
agitate for an alteration and a readjustment 
of the positions of the various classes, with 
the very natural object of bettering their 
own condition and obtaining for themselves 
a fairer share of the necessaries, and even 
the comforts of life. Again, when a great 
change has come, or a great event has 
occurred to shake the foundations of 
authority, the opportunity has been taken 
for altering the details of the constitution in 
the direction of the admission of a greater 
number of persons to power. For a period 
of change or of danger is naturally one in 
which it becomes desirable to secure the 
goodwill of the bulk of the community, 
which is best done by the offer of political 
influence. 

Accordingly, long before the great con- 
test that was fought out in the first year of 
the reign of Wiliam IV., the question of 
the better representation of the English 
people in Parliament by an adjustment and 
redistribution of seats, which should bring 
about an equitable proportion between the 
number of members accorded to any part 
of the country and the number of the con- 
stituents and the magnitude of the interests 
they represented, had seriously engaged 
the attention of the government. Thus we 
find that more than two centuries ago the 
Long Parliament, that remarkable assembly 
destined to endure such strange vicissitudes 
of fortune, and to touch the heights and 
depths of honour and disgrace, had its 
attention called to the anomalies that even 
then existed in the representation of the 
nation in the House of Commons, and made 
some practical nen in consequence of 
a measure that may be looked upon as the 
very first of Reform Bills—giving represen- 
tatives to Halifax, Manchester, and Leeds, 
that were becoming important, and taking 
away the members from places which had 
fallen into decay in the course of time— 
while the number of members for London 
and the counties was increased, and the 
right of franchise was bestowed upon all 
owners of land. Weare told by Clarendon, 
too, how Cromwell, when he summoned the 
Protectorate Parliament, ‘‘though he did not 
observe the old course in sending writs out 
to all the little boroughs throughout England 
which used to send burgesses (in which 
there is so great an inequality that some 
single counties send more members to 
Parliament than six other counties do), he 
seemed to take a more equal way, by ap- 
pointing more knights for every shire to be 
chosen, and fewer burgesses, whereby the 





number was much lessened; and yet, the 
people being left to their own election, it was 
not thought an ill temperament, and was 
then generally looked upon as an alteration 
fit to be more warrantably made, and in a 
better time.”’ Here we have a distinct and 
real reform; in speaking of which, Mr. 
Molesworth, in his exhaustive ‘‘ History of 
the Reform Bill of 1832,’’ refers us to White- 
lock’s Diary, from which he’ extracts the 
words: ‘‘Wednesday, Dec.6: Debates about 
disfranchisement of certain boroughs, and 
transfer of their franchise to other places,”’’ 
and the approving tone of Clarendon’s 
remarks seems to indicate that this ‘‘altera- 
tion fit to be made’”’ was considered the 
natural and national means of curing an 
evil that had grown up in the course of time 
in the increment of some places and the 
decay of others. 

The projects of Cromwell were not likely 
to be carried out by the sucessors to his 
power, who were not ashamed to tumble 
his corpse out of its grave to satiate their 
sorry vengeance. Nor was the earher Hano- 
verian period, when bribery and corruption 
were reduced to a science, likely to be pro- 
pitious to measures of reform. It was not 
until 1745 that we find the subject revived 
in the House of Commons. In that year, 
Sir Francis Dashwood, in proposing an 
amendment to the Address on the calling 
together of Parliament, proposed a measure 
of Reform as a means of securing the affec- 
tions of the people to the throne. ‘It 
should be our speedy care to frame such 
bills as may effectually secure to His 
Mayjesty’s subjects their undoubted right 
to be freely and fairly represented in Par- 
hament, frequently chosen, and exempted 
from undue influence of any kind,’’ said 
Sir Francis, who was indeed a sanguine 
man if he hoped that any such measure 
could be carried out in such an age. 

His motion, indeed, was negatived with- 
out a division, being strenuously opposed 
by the elder Pitt, who declared the time— 
when rebellion was abroad in the land—to 
be utterly unfitted for the consideration of 
such questions. ‘‘ Shall we employ our- 
selves,’’ he inquired, ‘‘in framing bills to 
guard our liberties from corruption when we 
are in danger of losing them and everything 
that is dear to us by the force of arms? 
Would not this be like a man’s amusing 
himself with making regulations to prevent 
his servants from cheating him at the very 
time that thieves were breaking into his 
house ?’’ Certainly the year of the ‘45 
was an unpropitious time for measures of 
home policy; and that the great commoner 
was not unaware of the anomalies in the 
Parliamentary system which left many 
thousands of people unrepresented, while 
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boroughs were maintained that represented 
no one but the owners, is shown by the 
tenor of his speech on the American Stamp 
Act, in which, speaking of these boroughs, 
he used the remarkable words: ‘‘ This is 
what is called the rotten part of the Con- 
stitution. It cannot continue a century. 
If it does not drop, it must be amputated.’’ 
The ‘‘great commoner’’ was right. The 
decayed limb of the constitution was 
amputated just sixty-six years after he 
uttered the prediction. 


ROTTEN BOROUGHS AND POCKE!1 
BOROUGHS; SEATS HELD AS FAMILY 
PROPERTY. 


There was good and sufficient ground 

for Pitt’s denunciation of the ‘' rotten 
art of the Constitution,’’ and he himself 
ad only to cite his own method of entrance 

into Parliament as an instance that the 
House of Commons was not an assembly 
that adequately represented the people of 
England. His grandfather, Governor Pitt, 
of Madras, had made a large fortune in 
India at a time when the Pagoda tree 
yielded its golden fruit abundantly to any 
official of the East India Company who 
would be at the trouble to shake it. Among 
the valuable results of his Indian career 
was the celebrated gem known as the Pitt 
diamond, and purchased by the Regent of 
France. On his return to Europe, we 
are told, he ‘‘ bought estates and rotten 
boroughs ; and.two of these peculiar pieces 
of property, 1n the shape of the seats for Old 
Sarum and Oakhampton, descended in due 
time to his eldest grandson, Thomas, the 
elder brother of Wilham Pitt. At the 
general election of 1734, Thomas Pitt being 
returned both for Oakhampton and Old 
Sarum, transferred the seat for the latter 
borough to his younger brother Wilham ; 
and as the nominee to a ‘‘ family seat ’’ 
‘did Pitt first make his appearance on the 
benches at Westminster. In the same 
way Burke entered Parliament as the 
nominee of Lord Rockingham for one of 
his lordship’s seats; and Pitt himself, 
with all his popularity with the nation, was 
unable to establish a permanent ministry, 
until, by his coahtion with the Duke of 
Newcastle, his former antagonist, he had 
brought to his side the tremendous borough 
influence the Duke had been enabled to 
array against him. 

Among the accusations brought against 
the unpopular Anglo-Indians, or ‘‘nabobs”’ 
of the last century, not the least significant 
arose from the propensity to employ part of 
their quickly-acquired wealth in the pur- 
chase of Parliamentary as well as of landed 
property. ‘‘ They raised the price of every- 
thing in their neighbourhoods, from fresh 
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eggs to rotten boroughs.’’ In some of the 
places which returned a member, or even 
two members, to Parliament, there were 
only a few persons who had the suffrage, 
and these were entirely in the hands of the 
great landed proprietors, giving their votes 
as unhesitatingly as they paid their rent. 
In others, there were absolutely no voters 
at all. In Cornwall, especially, there were a 
number of wretched boroughs, such as St. 
Michael’s and Grampound, in which purity 
of election was not even affected. In others, 
such as Sutton, in Surrey, there was abso- 
lutely no constituency left. The consequence 
of this was that the majority of the members 
of the House of Commons were returned by 
an absurdly small number of electors; while 
great and populous towns, contributing ina 
large measure to the wealth and prosperity 
of the nation by their manufacture, trade, 
and commerce, were shut out altogether 
from all share 1n the representation. 

The second Wilham Pitt, in the earlier 
part of his career, made several efforts to 
procure a certain measure of Parliamentary 
reform. In 1782 he moved for a select 
committee; and in a full house the motion 
was lost by only twenty votes. In the next 
year he made an attempt to get a bill 
passed for disfranchising boroughs con- 
victed of notonous bribery; and in 1785 
brought forward a scheme for purchasing 
from a certain number of small boroughs 
(or rather from their proprietors) their right 
of returning members, and bestowing the 
seats thus bought upon important towns. 
This scheme failed; and soon afterwards 
the excesses of the French Revolution 
frightened the Parliamentary leaders from 
any renewal of the attempt. Burke, in par- 
ticular, once the ardent friend of ‘‘ taxation 
and representation,’’ was uncompromising 
in his opposition to any change in the 
constitution; and strenuous and vehement 
in all his political views and actions, went 
far beyond the Tories themselves in de- 
nouncing all innovation as fraught with 
danger to the very existence of the British 
monarchy. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE, AND 
CHARLES GREY; THEIR PETITION. 


While the French Revolution, with its 
tremendous changes, its crimes, and its 
audacity, inspired the ruling classes with 
hatred and fear, 1t produced a very different 
effect upon the community at large, among 
whom it excited hope of gain to be achieved, 
and great alterations to be won by persist- 
ency, firmness, and union. Accordingly 
there was formed the powerful association 
that took the name of the ‘‘ Friends of the 
People,’’ and had for its great object the 
achievement of Parliamentary Reform ; and 
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the society was fortunate in numbering 
among its friends a statesman, who, at the 
early age of twenty-three years, had™ been 
looked upon as one of the leaders of the 
Whig or Liberal party, and had been as- 
sociated with such giants as Fox and Burke, 
and the brillant Sheridan, and the astute 
Windham in managing the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. This was Mr., after- 
wards Earl Grey, who continued, from the 
beginning of his long political carcer to its 
glorious close, to make Parliamentary Re- 
form one of the main objects of his per- 
severing and well-considered exertions. 

In 1793 Mr. Grey presented to the House 
of Commons a petition ‘‘ signed only by the 
members of the society of the Friends of 
the People, associated for the purpose of 
obtaining a Parliamentary Reform.’’ In this 
document the state of the representation, 
and the grievances arising therefrom, are 
ve fully and temperately set forth. 
‘*Though the terms in which your peti- 
tioners state their grievance may be looked 
upon as strong,’’ says the document, ‘‘ yet 

our honourable House 1s entreated to be- 
ieve that no expression 1s made use of for 
purpose of offence,’’—and, indeed, the tone 
of the whole is earnest, quiet, and manly. 

The chief points of which the petitioners 
complain are these :—That the number of 
representatives assigned to different coun- 
ties was grossly disproportionate to their 
comparative extent, population, and trade ; 
that the elective franchise was distributed 
in such a partial manner, and in many in- 
stances the electors were so few, that the 
majority of the House was absolutely chosen 
by fewer than fifteen thousand electors, the 
greater number of the people being ex- 
cluded from the nght of voting; and that 
this right, where possessed, was regulated 
by no uniform or rational principle. 

The petition then called attention, in 
verification of its complaimts, to the fact 
that Rutland and Yorkshire, the smallest 
and the largest county in England, had the 
same amount of representation, and that 
Cormwall had so many borough members 
as to outnumber Yorkshire, Rutland, and 
Middlesex together in the representation ; 
while Cornwall and Wiltshire sent more 
borough members to Parliament than York- 
shire, Lancashire, Warwickshire, Middle- 
sex, Worcestershire, and Somersetshire 
taken together. To substantiate the case 
concerning the restricted number of elec- 
tors, it was shown in thirty-five boroughs the 
elections were a mere matter of form, and 
that for these thirty-five boroughs, where 
the right of free voting was practically non- 
existent, seventy members were returned ; 

it ninety members were returned, in ad- 
dition, by forty-six places having fewer 


| Birmingham and various other towns 





| than fifty voters in each; thirty-seven more 


members by nineteen places with fewer than 
a hundred voters each; fifty-two members 
by places with fewer than two hundred 
voters each; and twenty more members by 
counties in Scotland with fewer than a hun- 
dred electors; and ten more for counties 
with fewer than two hundred and fifty elec- 
tors in each; fifteen Scottish districts of 
boroughs, 1n addition, none of them con- 
taining a hundred and twenty-five voters, 
sent a member each to Parliament; and 
after this fashion two hundred and ninety- 
four members, forming a majority of the 
entire House of Commons, as it was then 
constituted, were chosen, and ‘‘ enabled to 
decide all questions in the name of the 
whole people of England and Scotland.’’ 
Many other grievances were pointed out; 
such, for instance, as the anomaly that 
prevented Protestant Dissenters from voting 
(by the action of the Test Act), while they 
could still have seats in Parliament, and 
thus might sit in the House of Commons 
as representatives of the very places where 
they were not eligible as electors. 

The case put forward in the petition was 
an exceedingly strong one, and the peti- 
tioners offered to prove every part of it. 
But by this time Mr. Pitt had taken up a 
position hostile to reform; and after a long 
discussion the question was put aside, 
though supported by Fox, Sheridan, Francis, 
and other influential men; nor, though Mr. 
Grey brought it forward again in 1795 and 
1797, was he enabled to make way with it. 
The time of the great war with France was 
no convenient season for discussing ques- 
tions of reforme 


AFTER THE WAR; REFORM AGITATION; 
ITS SUPPORILRS AND OPPONENTS. 


In 1815, after Waterloo, the great struggle 
was ended, and with the return of peace 
came events that speedily turned men’s 
minds once more in the direction of the 
reform of the representation. The landed 
proprietors had profited by the war, through 
the monopoly it put into their hands for the 
supply of agricultural produce. Rents had 
consequently risen to the great advantage 
of the landlords, while the farmers found 
high prices exceedingly satisfactory to 
themselves. When the peace put an end 
to all this, an attempt was made to con- 
tinue the period of advantage to the landed 
interest by the system of Protection to the 
agricultural interest by a high duty on 
foreiyn corn, thus favouring the landed 
interest at the expense of the community 
generally. 

This was sufficient to revive the Reform 
question. The manufacturing sil a _ 
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been injured by the cessation of the demand 
for different articles of manufacture. Bread 
was dear, and work scarce, and the artisans 
and miners were intelligent enough to 
see where they were at a disadvantage. 
Various Reform associations came into 
being. The miners of Bilston threatened 
to come up to London and lay their case 
before the Prince Regent, each man sleep- 
ing in his blanket as they bivouacked by 
the at ect they obtained the name 
of Blanketeers. Popular agitators were not 
wanting to fan the flame of popular discon- 
tent; and a large section of the press lent 
its aid by putting forward, not always 
temperately, but generally with force and 
eloquence, the grievances of partial repre- 
sentation and non- 
representation, and 
insisting on the neces- 
sity of a speedy and 
complete remedy. 

e Government 
adopted a policy of 
coercion and repres- 
sion —sharpening 
the sword of the law 
-against libellers and 
Analcontents generally, 
. and secking to inter- 
fere with the rights of 
public meeting and 
discussion. One pub- 
lic agitator, known as 
‘‘Orator Hunt,’’ was 
especially obnoxious to 
them; and it was in ar- 
resting Hunt at a great 
Reform meeting held 
in St. Peter’s Field, 
Manchester, that was 
perpetrated the cruel 
and stupid blunder 
known as the Peterloo 
Massacre. A body of 
~yeomanry displayed their zeal in the cause 
“of order by charging repeatedly upon an un- 
_armed mob of men, women, and children, 
killing some, and wounding between three 
.and four hundred. Inquiry into this affair, 
indignantly demanded by a large number, 
was refused by the Government, who en- 

~Gorsed the action of the stupid yokels with 
wmphatic approval. <A bitter feeling was 
‘thus engendered, that widened the breach 
hetween the agncueura. and manufacturing 
Clagses, and the determination to have Re- 
farm increased throughout the country. 
There seemed no great hope of change for 
the better so long as George IV. remained 
on the throne. That monarch had during 
his earlier days leaned towards the Whigs, 
from among whom he chose his friends. 
But from the day when he became Regent 
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Duke oF WELLINGTON, 


he had, with indecent haste, cut himself 
adrift from his former associates, and had 
maintained in office the Tories he found 
there. It was thus under very depressing 
circumstances that Lord John Russell, in 
1819, introduced into the House of Commons 
the questionfof Reform. Lord Castlereagh 
got rid of»the question for a time by a 
half-promise that the Government would 
one day take up the matter, and thus 
for some years Reform was_ successfully 
shelved. 

George Canning, who on many questions 
was far in advance of his colleagues, 
especially ridiculed the fears loudly ex- 
pressed by the Tory majority of that day, 
that every change must necessarily weaken, 

if not destroy, the 
| foundations of the 

monarchy. He once 
happily compared the 

British constitution to 

Mother Hubbard’s 

dog, who, after being 

considered dead, was 
found laughing when 
his mistress came back 
with his coffin from the 
undertaker’s. But he 
had a strong prejudice 
against Reform; and 
indeed, his tenure of 
power, too quickly 
closed by his lamented 
death, wastoo short for 
any attempt in that di- 
rection. Fora time his 
colleagues maintained 
themselves in power 
under Lord Goderich, 
to be then succeeded 
by a far stronger ad- 
ministration —that of 
the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and his friend 
and adviser, Sir Robert Peel, both of 
Snel uncompromising opponents of Re- 
orm. 


EE 


~ 


THE WELLINGTON ADMINISTRATION ; 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION; CHANGES. 


It may be doubted whether his political 
career, on the whole, increased the great 
Duke’sreputation; unmatched in the field, 
he was frequently at a disadvantage in the 
cabinet. is military career had given 
something of acerbity to a character 
imperious by nature. The Duke was, by 
habit and temperament, as he was by 
birth, an aristocrat, and loved to concen- 
trate all power and influence in the hands 
of the higher class. He had snubbed 
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Canning in a way equally ungracious and 
unfair, refusing to Copppetate with him, and 
contributing, it is said, mot a little to the 
embarrassments and cares that are sup- 
osed to have shortened that statesman’s 
ife. After declaring that he should be mad 
to think of being Prime Minister, he within 
a short period accepted that office at the 


request of the King, and expected to find ! 


subordinates rather than colleagues in the 
other members of the cabinet, trom whom 
he expected the deference and obedience 
which he had been accustomed to receive 
from his generals in the old Peninsular days. 
Thus he promptly got rid of Mr. Huskisson, 
a man of great ability and reputation, whom 
he had taken over from the Canning ad- 
ministration, because 

Huskisson chose to | 
vote independently, in | 
accordance with a 
pledgepreviouslygiven 
on the question of the 
disposal of the seats 
taken from East Ret- 
ford, disfranchised for 
flagrant corruption. 

e astonished the 
nation and alienated 
some of the high Tory 
party soon afterwards 
by his canduct on the 
great question of the 
admissiog of the Ro- 
man Cathglics to Par- 
liament.« Daniel 
©’Connell had made 
**Catholic emancipa- 
tion’’ the lever with 
which he proposed to 
move the Parliamen- 
tary world; and had 
made use of his won- 
erful abilities as an 
agitator with such 
effect, that it became manifest to the Duke 
that concession on this subject or rebellion 
in Ireland were the alternatives he had to 
face. The good sense of the Duke made 
him choose what he considered the lesser 
evil ; and he determined to carry a measure 
for Catholic emancipation, winning a re- 
luctant consent from the King, who, it is 
said, never entirely forgave him for giving 
way to popular feeling in this matter. 
Among those of the Duke’s side who were 
scandalised in this matter was Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the Attorney-General, who re- 
fused to draw the Bill for the Catholic 
‘emancipation, and was accordingly dis- 
missed from his office. Indeed, the violence 
of his lan e on the occasion, when he 
declared publicly, ‘‘ he would not defile 
‘pen or waste paper by such an act of folly, 
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and so forfeit his character for sense and 
honesty,’’ precluded his being rétained as 
Ceneral in the Wellington cabinet. 
Great was the indignation of the Tories, 
and of the greater number of the clerical 
supporters of the Duke, churchmen and 
dissenters alike, at this act of Catholic 
emancipation. Peel thought it right to 
resign his seat for Oxford; and on pre- 
senting himself for re-election was beaten 
by a true-blue Tory and honest country 
gentleman, Sir Robert Inglis, to whom he 
was, to revive Canning’s famous compari- 
son, ‘‘ like London to Paddington, or Pitt to 
Addington.”’ 


A NEW REIGN AND A NEW MINISTRY; 
NEW PROSPECT OF 
REFORM. 

Catholic emancipa- 
tion was carried in 
1829. It had cost the 
ministry many sup- 
porters amongst the 
Tories, and had but 
half conciliated the 
Whigs, who wanted 
not only concessions, 
but participation in 
office. There was also 
great distress in the 
country, great dearth 
of food, and want of 
employment. At the 
beginning of 1830, the 
King’s speech made 
no allusion, or only in 
a cursory manner, to 
the prevailing distress; 
and again the question 
of Reform came to the 
front. Lord John Rus- 
sell and the Marquis 
of Blandford brought 
forward motions onthe 
subject. It was evidently one of those 
coming events that cast their shadows 
before. There was no hope, however, that 
the King, who had consented to Catholic 
emancipation with extreme reluctance, , 
would consent to any further measure likely | 
to decrease his power. But in June of that’! 
same year he died, somewhat suddenly, ' 
and his next surviving brother, the Duke’ 
of Clarence, became King William the 
Fourth. 

The new King had not the dislike to 
the Whigs and their measures that had 
characterised George IV., nor was he so, 
entirely opposed to change. A_ general 
election was approaching, and various signs 
showed that Reform would be a leading 
topic at the hustings. The July revolution 
in France, resulting in the overthrow of the 
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foolish and reactionary Charles X., also ex- 
cited the public mind. As forthe Duke, be 
declared his sentiments with perfect frank- 
ness. The trumpet gave no uncertain sound, 
and men prepared them for the battle accord- 
ingly. Earl Grey had made some remarks 
on the necessity of Reform. The Duke de- 
clared that he saw no necessity for any 
measure of the kind; that the country had 
never been better governed than it was 
then; and—what was undeniable—that the 
representation of the people contained a 
large body of the Property of the country, 
in which the landed interests had a prepon- 
derating influence. ‘‘ Under these circum- 
stances,’’ said the sturdy Duke, ‘‘ I am not 
prepared to bring forward ane measure of 
the description alluded to by the noble lord. 
I am not only not prepared to bring forward 
any measure of this nature, but I will at 
once declare that as far as I am concerned, 
as long as I hold any station in the govern- 
ment of the country, I shall always feel 
it my duty to resist such a measure when 
proposed by others.’’ This declaration was 
the death blow of the ministry. 

The unpopularity of the ministry was 
increased when they spread what was 
declared to be a groundless alarm, by which 
the funds were seriously affected. The new 
King was to have dined with the Lord Mayor 
at Guildhall, but was induced at the last 
moment to defer his visit on the representa- 
tion that an attack might be made upon 
him by the crowd. This was stigmatised 
as an attempt on the part of the ministry to 
involve the King, whom the nation regarded 
with affection, in their own unpopulanty ; 
and when, soon afterwards, Mr. Brougham, 
then perhaps the most influential of all the 
party pledged to Reform, announced his 
intention of bringing forward a swecping 
measure, the Wellington government re- 
signed; whereupon William IV. entrusted 
Earl Grey with the task of forming a 
ministry, and it was felt that the time for 
a great struggle on the Reform question had 
come. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL INTRODUCES THE 
BILL. 


It was necessary to find some place in 
the new arrangement for Mr. Brougham, if 
his support of any Reform measure but one 
introduced by himself was to be counted on. 
His lucrative practice and great personal 
power rendered it most unlikely that he would 
accept any subordinate appointment ; ac- 
cordingly, on the suggestion of the King him- 
self, the Lord Chancellorship was offered to 
and accepted by him. He was raised to 
the peerage as Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
Lo orp became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Durham, Lord Privy Seal, 
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Lord Melbourne, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and Lord John Russell 
(without a seat in the cabinet) Paymaster 
of the Forces, while Sir James Graham 
became First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Some disappointment was felt that the 
new cabinet did not at once introduce 
measures of retrenchment in view of the 
pievauies distress ; but their predecessors 

ad been sufficiently economical, and the 
King was exceedingly jealous of any 
interference with his prerogatives in the 
matter of the civil list. He was propitiated. 
by very liberal arrangements, including an. 
annuity of £100,000 a year to the Queen, if 
she survived him. The task of War pres 
the great measure of the session, the Reformr 
Bill, was entrusted to a committee, including 
Lord John Russell, Lord Durham, and Sir 
James Graham. 

It was on the rst of March, 1831, that 
Lord John Russell brought up the Bill with 
which his reputation was to be identified ; 
and from that day until the sth of June, it 
was the occasion of as hot a wordy strife 
as had ever been waged within the walls 
of the House of Commons. All the promi- 
nent men of the House had their say—on 
the side of Reform, Lord John Russell, 
Joseph Hume, Daniel O’Connell, and many 
others ; on that of 1ts opponents, Sir Charles. 
Wetherell, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Robert. 
Peel, and their followers. i 

Lord John Russell was a man peculiarly 
fitted for the onerous duty he had under- 
taken. As a member of the ducal house of 
Bedford, he could safely be trusted not to 
bring forward anything revolutionary or 
subversive of the nghts of property ; while 
on the other hand his reputation as a culti- 
vated man, with a mind enlarged by foreign. 
travel as well as by study, was a guarantee 
against the narrowness that can see only 
the advantage and interests of a single 
class. He began his speech in a tone of 
studied moderation, declaring that the 
ministry wished to produce a Bill satisfac- 
tory to all moderate men, neither agreeing 
with the bigotry of those who would reject 
all reform, nor with the fanaticism of men 
wedded to one plan, and one plan only— 
hoping to amend abuses on the one hand, 
and to avoid convulsion on the other. He: 
painted with considerable strength and 
humour the astonishment of a foreigner, 
anxious to understand the English system 
of representation, who should be taken to 
see a ruined mound and a stone wall, and a 
park containing no houses, and told that 
each’ of these—the mound, the park, and 
the wall—returned two members to Parlia- 
ment ; and the still greater surprise of the 
stranger, on finding that great opulent 
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no..sepresentatives at all; his greatest 

ent of all on witnessing the un- 
bid#hing bribery, the money openly given 
amd received as the price of votes, that 
formed a part of many a popular election. 
His plan was to disfranchise sixty-two 
bbroughs, in each of which the number of 
inhabitants was less than 2,000; to reduce 
forty-seven other boroughs, where the in- 
habitants numbered less than 4,000, to one 
member each; and to take from Weymouth 
two, of its four members. Thus 168 mem- 
bets wepld be deprived of seats. The right 
of yoting. was very complicated, including 
burgage holders, capital burgesses, free- 
m@R,, potwallopers, and various other 


Vv * by strange and_ obscure 
tentres. O€‘these complicated rights the 
Bill pra to get rid, and to give the 

to. Botseholders, rated at £10 per 


a upwards, copyholders to the 
vahge 6f$10 a year to have a vote for the 
county* and under certain restrictions, 
holders of leases for twenty-one years and 
upwards of the value of £50 to have the 
same right. Seven large towns, including 
Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, were to 
send two members each to Parliament. 
Twenty towns, including Blackburn, Halifax, 
Gateshead, Brighton, Kidderminster, and 
Huddersfield, were to send one member 
each, Eight new members were to be given 
to the metropolis to sit as representative of 
the Lower Hamlets,’ Holborn, Finsbury, 
and Lambeth. The counties were also to 
receive additional members. There were 
to: he two representatives for each of the 
ri wef Yorkshire, and two additional 
m for each of twenty-six counties, 
including Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Wilts, etc., in cach of 
which the population exceeded 150,000. 
The Bill also contained provisions for lessen- 
ing the ruinous expense of clections—a very 
necessary point; for in Yorkshire, at that 
time, the expense ofbringing voters tothe poll 
a . election amounted to nearly £150,000 ; 
ahd in Devonshire many of the voters had 
to travel forty miles from home to record 
their suffrages—no small hardship in those 
pre-railway days. In Scotland, every £10 
copyhelder was to have the suffrage, and 
every ten-year leaseholder for £50; the 
representation of counties and boroughs 
was there, and in Ireland also, to be read- 
justed ; and in the‘latter country all £10 
uaa or landholders were to have a 
vote. 

‘The numbers of the constituencies in some 
of the English boroughs were ludicrously 
small, andthe places themselves were so 
entirely under the influence of a proprietor 
that an election in one of them was a mere 
form. Bewdley had thirteen voters ; Droit- 
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wich twelve; Launceston fifteen; Marl- 
borough twenty-ohe; Buckingham thirteen; 
Sutton, in Surrey, five; Bramber twenty. 
Many others had so small a number, that 
the bribing of a whole constituency at a 
given price per vote became a very simple 
matter. 


Lord John Russell sat down amid loud — 


cheers, after warmly recommending the 


_ Bill to the consideration of the House, as 


fraught with good effects, and conducing 
alike to the moral and the political improve- 
ment of the country. 


SPEECHES FOR AND AGAINST THE BILL; 
THE Two SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


It would seem that Lord John’s Bill did 
not contemplate any great or sweeping 
change in the constitution, but rather 
sought to clear the ship of the state of the 
barnacles that obstructed its progress ; 
nevertheless, the first gentleman who rose 
to oppose it pronounced 1t “‘ Revolution ; a 
revolution that will overturn all the natural 
influence of rank and property.’’ This 
alarmist was Sir Robert Inglis, the member 
for Oxford, who had replaced Sir Robert 
Peel in that ancient constituency. The gist 
of his argument was, that a member of 
Parliament does not represent a consti- 
tuency, but has to consider the affairs of 
the country and the good of the Church. 
He utterly denied that representation had 
ever been founded on the basis of taxation 
and ei area and declared openly that 
most of the small boroughs which it was 
sought to disfranchise had been called into 
existence to please favourites; for instance, 
Old and New Sarum, by Edward I., and 
Newport, Isle of Wight, by Queen Elizabeth. 
He also urged the argument that Lord 
Chatham, Mr. Burke, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Fox, and many other eminent men had-first 
entered Parliament by being putin, by the 
possessors, for such boroughs as Old 
Sarum, Wendover, and Appleby. He 
declared that the House, as it existed, 
represented all interests and admitted all 
talents. 

Lord Althorp’s speech in favour of 
the Bill was not distinguished by any 
special merit, either in manner or matter, 
and, indeed, his lordship shone much more 
as a thoroughly honest and dependable 
working member than in any position where 
readiness and brilliancy were required. 
Mr. Hume, the member who always had 
an eye to economy, and habitually vexed 
the soul of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when the yearly estimates appeared, wel- 
comed the Bill cordially, as likely to give 
large satisfaction to all true reformers. He 
called it a manly measure. “Orator’’ 
Hunt gave the measure a very cold wel- 
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_ come, as a tardy instalment of incomplete 
justice ; declaring that pAb krone he had 

eard said in the house had been said by 
Lancashire weavers twenty years before. 
He waxed indignant at the supercilious 
Whiggism that designated the toiling mil- 
lions as ‘‘the rabble,’’ and told the house 
that at Ilchester (where, as he observed 
with a touch of humour, he had been in 
prison for two years and six months), the 
voters made it a point to get into debt to 
the amount of 435 before each election, 
knowing that those debts would be liqui- 
dated for them. ‘‘Is that the class of 
men,’’ he asked, ‘‘ which the House 1s told 
represents the property of the country ?”’ 
Be was very hard on Sir Robert Inglis’ 
“‘revolution,’’ and _ sarcastically asked 
whether rotten boroughs were a part of the 
constitution °? And in spite of all efforts to 
interrupt and put him down, the indomit- 
able orator insisted in making the house 
listen to the miserable story of the Man- 
chester massacre, and reminded honourable 
members that the imprisonment of thirty 
months, about which they made so merry, 
had been suffered by him for advocating the 
cause of Reform which they had now met 
together to discuss. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was somewhat 
heavily facetious against the Bill, describing 
himself as making his last dying specch for 
condemned Boroughbridge, comparing Al- 
thorpe and Co. to Cromwell, J*airfax, 
Lilburne and Co., declaring that the scheme 
now to be carried out had been introduced 
by the regicides. In allusion to ‘‘ Colonel 
Pride’s purge,’’ in the days of Cromwell, 
he proposed to call the proposed Reform 
measure ‘ Russell’s purge,’’ and the joke 
was hugely relished by honourable gentle- 
men at least on one side of the house, who 
received it with vociferous laughter and 
cheers. Sir Charles found the principle of 
the Bull ‘‘republican at the basis,’’ and 
finished with a renewed reference to arbi- 
trary violence, Cromwell and Pride’s purge. 
A sensible speech of Lord Palmerston’s 
must have contrasted somewhat oddly with 
Sir Charles Wetherell’s impassioned de- 
clamation. It pointed out that concession 
was necessary; and that with increase of 
delay would come enforced increase of 
concession, and advised honourable gentle- 
men to submit to the inevitable with as 
gooda grace as possible. The otherprincipal 
speakers were Sir Robert Peel, gravely 
and sententiously opposed to the Bill, 
and Mr. Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, 
‘‘the Rupert of debate,’’ who spoke strongly 
and trenchantly in its favour, and pointedly 
asked whether such men as Lord John 
Russell, Earl Grey, and Lord Althorp, had 
not a stake in the country, or whether they 


could have any object in advocating revo- 
lution or subversive changes. Mr. 
O’Connell showed the same power of mov- 
ing and influencing large audiences that 
he already had exhibited in his own country. 
He asked those gentlemen who persisted 
that this old system had worked well, 
whether they thought the agricultural popu- 
lation would be very ready to give testimony 
in its favour,—whether such a fact was 
reflected from the incendiary fires which 
lately blazed through the counties, and 
whether such would be the statement we 
should receive 1f we inquired from the un- 
fortunate men who fill our gaols, on 
account of the late disturbances in the 
country? He made a great impression. 

After more than seventy members had 
spoken, the number of orators for and 
against Reform being nearly equal, leave 
was given to bring in the Bill, which was 
formally read for the first time on the 14th 
of March. 


TROUBLES AND DIFFICULTIES; OPPOSI- 
TION TACTICS. 


The Bill was now fairly launched; and 
the lengthy debates and exhaustive speeches 
that had preceded the first reading had at 
least one advantage,—the attention of the 
country was thoroughly called to the sub- 
ject, and the Reform Bill was the one topic of 
discussion throughout the three kingdoms. 
The whole community was divided into 
two hostile camps of reformers and anti- 
reformers. The Tories looked upon the 
measure with mingled hatred and terror, 
and lugubriously dated the ruin of England 
from the day when it should become law; 
the Whigs regarded it with complacency, 
as a timely concession to public necessity, 
by which they would avoid a worse thing 
that might come upon them; while the 
Radicals, though they thought the measure 
did not go far enough—for it gave them 
neither the ballot nor triennial Parlhaments— 
were yet glad to welcome it on the principle 
of being thankful for small mercies. 

The opponents of the Bill were many and 
powerful, and, naturally enough, comprised 
those classes who were advantageously 
placed in the existing state of things, and 
accordingly recoiled from the idea of change. 
The great landowners saw their territorial 
influence threatened, and opposed the Bill 
tooth and nail. The nobility detected in it, 
moreover, a dangerous fevelling tendency, 
calculated to injure those time-honoured 
institutions under which the labouring 
community felt ‘‘the kindly pressure of the 
social chain ’”’ ; the clergy, almost to a man, 
opposed the measure with tongue and pen, 
and with an intemperate vehemence that 
recoiled upon themselves; even the great 
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middle class engaged in commerce, and 
the more opulent shopkeepers and trades- 
men were opposed to it, as calculated to 
upset established landmarks, and thus to 
injure trade ; while the Army, the Navy, the 
legal profession, and the Universities were 
generally enrolled among its uncom- 
promising foes. 

But against all this opposition was to be 
set the enthusiastic support of the mass of 
the people, who, thoroughly impressed with 
the idea that they were being wronged 
under the existing system, were determined 
to have their rights, and declared that they 
would be satished with nothing less than 
“the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill’’; and seeing they had thus the 
public opinion of the country with them, 
ministers took heart, and were more hopeful 
of the prospect of ultimate success. 

A large section of the press also took up 
the cause of Reform with unmistakable 
warmth and zeal, headed by the 7Z2mes, 
whose comments, indeed, far more out- 
spoken than courtly, induced Sir Robert 
Inglis at this time to complain to the House, 
and at a later period caused the publhshers 
to be summoned tv the bar of the Commons, 
and reprimanded after having been kept 
for a short time 1n the custody of the ser- 
geant-at-arms. Public mectings and peti- 
tions in abundance testified to the absorbing 
interest of the public in the question. 

When the Bill came on for second read- 
ing, the member for Cornwall, Sir R. Vyvyan, 
endeavoured to get rid of it by the usual 
course of moving that it should be read that 
day six months. In an exceedingly full 
house a division was taken, which resulted 
in 302 votes in favour of the second reading, 
and 30! against it—a majority of one for 
the ministers. This placed the Bill in a 
gtd critical position, and put its opponents 
in high spirits; for they saw a good pro- 
spect of weakening it to such a degree in 
committee as to render it practically ineffec- 
tive ; and accordingly they cheered vehe- 
mently. The Bill was committed to the 14th 
of April, and a couple of days before that 
date Lord John Russell came forward with 
some conciliatory proposals, declaring that 
Buckingham and several other towns had 
proved their populations to have been 
wrongly estimated in the returns of 1821, 
which had been taken as the basis for 
disfranchisement and reduction, and that 
these boroughs and any other boroughs or 
counties that could prove themselves to 
have been inserted under a misapprehension 
in schedules A and B should, on proving 
their case, be reinstated. Shortly after- 
wards, Sir George Gascoigne proposed that 
the number of seats in the ouse should 
not be diminished, and this was carried by 


a majority of eight, ministers being thus . 
defeated and put in a minority. 


A BOoLp STROKE; EARL GREY, THE 
CHANCELLOR, AND THE KING; DIS- 
SOLUTION. 


It now became clear that. the present 
House of Commons would not pass the 
Reform Bill, and the opposition hoped (if the 
ministry resigned) the subject could be 
shelved for a period, and that in gaining 
time they would gain everything; or the 
might perhaps introduce a measure of their 
own, which should contain just enough 
concession to appcase popular clamour 
without the disfranchisement and redistri- 
bution insisted on by Lord John. On the 
other hand, there remained the alternative 
of dissolving Parlament and appealing to 
the country. 

But this alternative it was not supposed 
that the ministry would adopt. here 
were various weighty reasons against it. 
The Parhament had only existed for a year, 
and had therefore six years to run before it 
would legally expire. The King would be 
naturally reluctant to dissolve a Parliament 
that had treated him exceptionally well in 
financial matters, and the amount of 


' pressing business before the House ap- 


peared in itself to be an argument against 
dissolution at such a moment. But the 
ministry saw that to let in their opponents 
at that moment would be not only to throw 
away all they had gained throughout the 
session, but to put themselves in the cold 
shade of opposition, and they acted with 
equal decision and promptness. A cabinet 
council was at once held, and 1t was resolved 
that Earl Grey and Lord Brougham, the 
Chancellor, should at once request the King 
to dissolve Parliament. The two lords 
waited upon His Majesty accordingly. 

The King was exceedingly disturbed at 
their proposal, and vehemently objected to 
it, urging that he could not be expected to 
dismiss a Parliament so recently chosen, 
and one, moreover, that had dealt so 
liberally with him in the matter of the 
civil hst, and of the Queen’s income, in 
case she survived him. To this, the 
ministers, while allowing full weight to 
the King’s argument, replied that the pre- 
sent Parliament could not continue to sit 
without grave peril to His Majesty’s crown. 
King William saw that their contention was 
reasonable, and felt reluctant to part with 
his ministers ; but he urged that it would be 
impracticableto Sista Ratan their desirethat 
he should prorogue Parliament that very 
day with a view to its immediate dissolution. 
Nothing was ready. Who was to carry the 
sword and the cap of maintenance? To 
this the Chancellor, who, bolder and less 
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courtly than his aytocrede colleague, 
seems to have been chief spokesman on the 
occasion, replied that, foreseeing the neces- 
sity for immediate action, the officers of 
state had been summoned to hold them- 
selves in readiness. But the Life Guards, 
who were to escort him? the King urged. 
He had given no orders to call them out, 
and it was now too late. But again the 
imperturbable Chancellor was prepared. In 
the most deprecatory and submissive of 
tones he informed the King that his col- 
league and he must throw themselves on 
His Majesty’s indulgence, but that in view 
of the great crisis and imminent danger 
to which the throne was exposed, they had 
taken upon themselves to give the necessary 
orders, and that the Life Guards were ready 
for duty. 

The King’s face flushed red with indig- 
nation, for no one but himself had the 
right to call out the guards. ‘‘ Why, this is 
treason, my lords—high treason !’’ he hotly 
exclaimed ; ‘‘and you, my Lord Chancellor, 
ought to know it.”’ 

But again the Chancellor returned to his 
point, declaring that nothing but the ur- 
gency and magnitude of the peril to the 

ine’s throne would have induced the 
ministry to take such a step; and William 
IV., who would have been sorry to part 
with his mimsters at such a moment, 
quickly recovered his composure, and even 
his good humour ; and, finding it necessary 
to yield, did so with a good grace, and at 
once prepared to proceed to the House for 
the prorogation. 

Great was the wrath of the opposition in 
both Houses in finding itself thus out- 
manceuvred. In the House of Lords the 
indignation expressed against the ministers 
was so vehement that an eyewitness de- 
scnbes himself as apprehensive that the 

eers would actually come to blows. Lord 

ondonderry especially distinguished him- 
self by violence of speech and gesture, 
declaiming against the profligacy of 
ministers with a vehemence which did 
far more harm to his own side than to 
his opponents, whose game he was uncon- 
sciously playing. Jn the Commons, the 
anes Sir Robert Peel, usually sedate, 
calm, and imperturbable, for once com- 
pletely lost his temper, and passionately 
denounced the conduct of the ministry. But 
to the undisguised glee of the other side of 
the House, the sound of the park guns an- 
nounced that the King had set out ; and pre- 
sently the announcement of His Majesty’s 
arrival and the summon that the Commons 
should attend at the bar of the Lords’ house 
to hear the prorogation produced frantic 
cheers that drowned the indignant accents 
of the great Tory leader. 





e The King’s speech was very brief; merely 
announcing that the prorogation was to be 
followed by an immediate dissolution, that 
the King might take the sense of the nation 
on the state of affairs, with a view of con- 
cluding matters in a manner that should 
uphold at once the dignity and prerogatives 
of the crown and the just mghts and 
hiberties of the people. The dissolution 
followed in due course next day. 


A NEW PARLIAMENr; THE CONFLICT 
RENEWED; PROGRESS OF THE BILL. 


A general illumination testified to the joy 
felt by the citizens of London at the disso- 
lution. The crowd was vociferous in its 
demonstrations of delight, and proceeded 
to wreak its indignation upon the chie 
opponents of the Bull, especially upon the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Baring, by 
breaking their windows. Whereupon the 
brave old Duke caused iron shutters to be 
put up over the windows on the side of 
Apsley House facing Hyde Park, and it 
was characteristic of him that those shutters 
were never taken down till the day of his 
death, twenty-one years afterwards. Great 
efforts were made in the general election 
that followed to return members who would 
uphold Retorm, and the one question asked 
ot candidates at the hustings was whether 
they would support the Bill or not. In 
June the new Parliament met, and the 
Reform Bill was immediately brought for- 
ward. ‘There was no doubt as to the effect 
of the dissolution in promoting the cause of 
the Reformers, for on the motion for the 
second reading of the Bull the division list 
showed, instead of the bare majority of one 
(and that one vote, too, given by the Hon. 
Mr. Calcraft, a seceder from the Tory camp) 
a triumphant majority of 136. 

The only hope of the opposition was now 
in delay. If they could get to the end of 
the session without passing the Bull, some 
new subject of interest might arise in the 
recess, or something might occur to turn 
popular excitement 1n a new direction; and 
all their efforts were consequently turned 
towards gaining time. French history, in 
Richelieu’s time, had its ‘‘day of dupes.’’ 
The Reform Bull, in 1831, could show its 
‘‘might of divisions,’’ during which, by con- 
tinual motions for adjournment, when it 
was moved that the Speaker do leave the 
chair, and the house go into committee on 
the Bill, the opponents contrived to keep 
the house going through a series of di- 
visions until seven o’clock in the morning. 
Amendment after amendment, was pro- 
posed, while it was fully evident that not 
one of them would be carried. Never had 
honourable members been more intoxicated 
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with the exuberance of their own verbosity | declared that the Bill, so far from being 


than during this memorable session. The 
calculation made by the Sfeczafor news- 
paper gave some curious statistics of the 
speeches in committee in fifteen days’ de- 
bate between July 12th and 27th. Among 
the leading opponents of Reform, it appeared 
that ‘‘Sugden had spoken eighteen times, 
Praed twenty-two times, Pelham twenty- 
eight times, Peel fifty-eight times, Croker 
fifty-seven times, and Wetherell fifty-eight 
times.’? But Lord Althorp declared that 
the ministry would keep Parliament sitting 
till December, or, if necessary, till De- 
cember twelvemonths, rather than abandon 
the Bill at the dictation of the obstructives, 
—-an announcement which considerably 
vexed the souls of honourable gentlemen 
who had special associations connected 
with the 12th of August and the ist of 
September. 

oth those days, however, passed away, 
and the House was still hard at work; 
honourable members were obliged to give 
the grouse and the partridges a respite in 
1831. At last, on the 22nd of September, 
the last of the interminable divisions on the 
Bill was taken; and it passed the Com- 
mons, in a house in which 584 members 
voted, by a majority of 106, and was sent 
up to the Lords. 


THE BILL IN THE LORDS; DEKRATED AND 
REJECTED; POPULAR EXCITEMENT. 


Having been steered itis past the Scylla 
of the Commons, the Bill had now to en- 
counter the dangers of Charybdis in the 
Lords; and these dangers were the greater 
in proportion to the privileges of the here- 
ditary legislators, and their influence in the 
House of Commons, by the presence of 
nominees and scions of their own families, 
were seriously’diminished by its provisions. 
The contest, accordingly, was carried on 
with an acrimony and vehemence almost 
‘unprecedented in that dignified assembly. 
Earl Grey was more than once assailed 
with invective that amounted to personal 
insult. Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, at a 
later stage, especially distinguished himself 
by the vehemence of his denunciation of 
the Bill and everything connected with it, 
declaring that he and his colleagues had 
been vilified and insulted within the last 
year, ‘‘and that, too, by men of the highest 
station in His Majesty's councils.’’ This 
ebullition called forth a stern rebuke from 

rd Grey, who characterised the bishop’s 
assertion as the most unprovoked, the most 
intemperate, and the most unfounded in- 
sinuation he had ever heard from any 
member of that House, and indignantly in- 
quired whether any words he had spoken 
could justly bear such a construction. He 


revolutionary and subversive of the best 
ai oe of the constitution, was eminently 
calculated to uphold that constitution, by 
clearing it of the blemishes that had been, 
and still were, its disgrace. ‘‘ Was it pos- 
sible,’’ he asked, ‘‘ that the boroughs called 
nomination boroughs could be permitted 
any longer to exist? Would the people, 
when they saw the corrupt practices un- 
blushingly carried on at every election, and 
turning from such sights, read the lessons 
of their youth, where they found such prac- 
tices stigmatised as illegal and inconsistent 
with the people’s rights, be persuaded that 
the privileges which they saw a few in- 
dividuals converting into a means of per- 
sonal profit were privileges conferred for 
the benefit of the nation °’’ This gangrene 
of our representative system, he declared, 
bade defiance to all remedies but that of 
excision. 

Numerous petitions to the House also 
showed the widespread and_ general 
anxiety that prevailed out of doors on 
the question; and 1t was hoped the Peers 
would see, that where they must necessarily 
give way sooner or later, it would be better 
to make the sacrifice gracefully while there 
was still, at least, an appearance of option. 
But they failed to recognise the gravity of 
the position; and on October 8th threw out 
the Bill in a House in which 278 peers were 
present, and {9 sent proxies (making a total 
of 357 votes) by a majority of 41 ;—and thus 
for the second time Reform was thrust forth 
by the House of Lords. 

The excitement throughout the country 
was tremendous. In some few towns, 
doomed by the Bill to political extinction, 
and now, as they thought, rescued from that 
fate by its rejection, there was rejoicing and 
congratulation, but the general feeling was 
one of intense anger and disappointment ; 
and with a corresponding exasperation 
against the House that was considered to 
have deliberately set itselfagainst the opinion 
of the genera] community, and to have de- 
fied the plainly-expressed will of the people 
of England. There were many who spoke 
openly of the necessity of abolishing the 

ouse of Lords; and at Nottingham, Derby, 
and various other places, there were serious 
riots. Nottingham Castle, belonging to the 
Duke of Newcastle, a highly unpopular 
opponent of the Reform Bill, was fired; and 
In various places it was necessary to call 
out the military. The leading reformers, 
on the other hand, strenuously advised the 
people to be calm and patient under this 
temporary disappointment, in the full con- 
sciousness that the cause must edily 
triumph. ‘I tell them that Reform is only 
delayed for a short period,’ cried Lord 
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Brougham; ‘I tell them that the Bill will 
ass—that the Bill mlist pass—that a Bill 
ounded on exactly similar principles, and 
equally extensive and efficient with the Bill 
which has been thrown out, shall in a very 
short period become part and parcel of the 
law of the land.’’ 

In a more humourous vein, but with equal 
effect, syouey Smith, an ardent Liberal, 
allayed the fears of the people by his speeches 
in the west country. It was at Taunton 
that he introduced the story of Mrs. 
Partington, that, from the aptness of the 
ulustrations it furnished, has become pro- 
verbial. Speaking of the resistance of the 
House of Lords and their endeavour to stem 
the tide of the popular will, the worthy 
Canon of St. Paul’s told his delighted 
audience how, in the winter of 1824, a great 
flood set in upon the little Devonshire town 
of Sidmouth, and the tide threatened to 
overwhelm the whole place. ‘‘In the midst 
of this sublime storm, Dame Partington, 
who lived upon the beach, was seen at the 
door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, and squeezing out the 
sea-water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused, 
Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need 
not tell you that the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. 
She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but 
she should not have meddled with a tempest.” 
And so he exhorted his audience to take 
heart and bide their time, for the Atlantic 
Ocean of the British people’s will would 
certainly be too strong for the mop of the 
Mrs. Partington of the House of Lords. 


BRISTOL RIOTS; THE THIRD BILL; THE 
LORDS AGAIN; RESIGNATION AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


The gravest public event of that stormy 
autumn was the great riot at Bristol. Sir 
Charles Wetherell, who was Recorder of 
that city, had become especially obnoxious 
by his violent tirades against the Reform 
Bill; and on his going down to Bristol to 
hold the gaol delivery there, the whole place 
was in an uproar. Sir Charles had been 
strongly urged not to present himself at 
Bristol at this cnsis; but he disregarded 
the warning, believing, most erroneously, 
that a reaction against Reform had set in, 
and that he had nothing to fear. The 
measures taken by the magistrates for pre- 
serving order were half-hearted and vacil- 
lating. Colonel Brereton, who commanded 
the military force, was good-natured and 
unwilling to act; and an incendiary mob for 
a time got the upper hand of the authorities. 
Since the time of the Gordon riots there 
had not been so dangerous an outbreak; and 
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it was not put down until great damage had 
been done and many lives lost. 

The House met again on the 6th of 
December, and once more Reform was the 
subject taken in hand. Some alterations 
had been made by the ministers in their 
second Bill, but its main provisions re- 
appeared in the third measure'which was 
now brought before the House. Of its 
acceptance in the Commons there could be 
no doubt. When the House reassembled 
after the Christmas holidays, it was steadily 
pushed forward, and was carried by a tri- 
umphant majority of 116 on the 23rd of 
March, 1832. Once more it went up to the 
peers, and once again, ‘‘What will the 
Lords do®’’ became the question of the 
day. By this time many of the Peers had 
become doubtful of the consequences of 
further opposition; and some leading men 
among them, such as Lords Harrowby and 
Wharncliffe, recommended that the Bill 
should be allowed to pass the second read- 
ing, as there would be still an opportunity 
to alter its most objectionable features in 
committee. There was the more reason for 
this, as it was announced that in case of 
another adverse majority, a large creation 
of new Peers would take place, to counter- 
balance the non-contents. The second 
reading of the Bill was accordingly carried, 
but only by the narrow majority of 9; and 
the fate of the measure was felt to be once 
more in jeopardy. 

The apprehensions of its well-wishers 
were well founded. A motion was brought 
forward that the enfranchising clauses of 
the Bill should be taken before those of 
disfranchisement. This was opposed by 
the munisters, who were left in a minority 
of thirty-five, and at once gave in their 
resignations, and the King’s acceptance of 
thatresignation was announced to the House 
on the oth of May. 


THE MINISTRY RECALLED; THE FINAL 
TRIUMPH ; CONCLUSION. 

For many years the affairs of the nation 
had not been at such a dead lock. The 
Whig ministry had resigned ; a Tory minis- 
try must come in. By Lord Lyndhurst’s 
advice the King sent for the Duke ot 
Wellington. But the Duke’s opposition 
to Reform had been very uncompromising 
from the beginning, and it was manifestly 
impossible that any ministry could stand 
that did not pledge itself at once to bring 
forward a measure for Reform. Could the 
Duke bring forward such a measure ?— 
Hardly, after the line he had consistently 
taken, and after his speech declaring that 
from the day of the passing of such a 
measure he should date the downfall of 
the constitution; and Sir Robert Peel 
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the Duke’s trusty confederate and adviser, 
whom the Duke advised the King to send 
for, when he himself declined the impossible 
task of forming a government, had shown 
himself as uncompromising an opponent of 
Reform as Wellington himself. By this 
time the vacillating conduct of the King 
had caused the loss of all his popularity. 
He was mercilessly caricatured in the 
character of ‘Billy Barlow’’; while on 
Queen Adclaide ribaid songs were made 
and sung, Her Majesty being represented 
as ‘‘a nasty German frow,’’ and as the 
imperious Dollalolla of the burlesque of 
Tom Thumb, in which the King was made 
to figure as the weak monarch Arthur, 
powerless under his imperious wife’s in- 
fluence. Even on the omnibuses—then a 
new invention just introduced in London— 
the names “William 1V.”’ and ‘“‘Adelaide”’ 
were painted out. There was a run on the 
Bank of England. ‘‘Go for gold, and stop 
the Duke,’’ was the advice posted on anony- 
mous placards. There was a general threat 
of ‘‘No Reform, no taxes’’; and Lord 
Milton sect the example of resistance in 
this direction by directing the tax-gatherer 
to call again, and plainly intimating that 
his payment would be dependent on the 
course of public events. Evidently there 
was nothing to be dune but to recall Lord 
Grey and his ministry. 

The King received his advisers with a 
constrained air; and it was remarked that 
he kept them standing during the interview. 
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But they had now the game in their hands 
at last, and stipulated that the King should 
give in writting his consent to the creation 
of new Peers if the resistance in the House 
of Lords were renewed. With a very bad 
grace His Majesty wrote the followin 
memorandum, and handed it to Lor 
Brougham :— 


‘‘The King grants permission to Earl Grey 
and to his Chancellor, Lord Brougham, to 
create such a number of Peers as will be 
sufficient to ensure the passing of the Re- 
form Buill,—first calling Peers’ eldest sons. 

‘“(Signed), 
‘*WILLIAM R. 
“Windsor, Afay 17th, 1832.”’ 


An intimation from the King was at the 
same time sent round to the chief Lords in 
opposition, ‘‘declaring that all difficulties 
would be obviated if a sufficient number of 
Peers would drop further opposition to the 
Reform Bill.’? This was tantamount to a 
command. Accordingly the Duke of 
Wellington left the House of Peers without 
voting, and did not come back until the 
measure had passed. A number of his fol- 
lowers adupted the same course. The King’s 
circular was caricatured by H. B. as ‘‘the 
modest request ’’; but it produced its effect. 
With many bitter complaints the Peers 
acquiesced in the inevitable, and the Reform 
Bull was carried, receiving the Royal assent 


in June 1832. 
H. W. D. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN 





AGE. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT TIME. 


“It was atime when men were being lifted into nobleness by the new moral energy which seemed suddenly to pulse 
through the whole people, when honour and enthusiasm took colours, of poetic beauty and religion became 2 chivalry ’” 


GREEN'S “ History of the English People.” 


“This era has always appeared to us by far the brightest in the history of English hterature, or, indeed, of human 


intellect and capacity. 


Edinburgh Review 


Death of Queen Mary—Proclamation in London—Elizabeth, at Hatfield, receives the Intelligence of her Accession to 


Crown—Political and Doctrinal Protestantism—The Learned Ladies of the Time—‘‘ Now all 


the Youth of 


the 
Engand are afire”-—-The Maritime Supremacy and Wealth of Spain—Condition of England—A Poor Aristocracy 
and a Moneyed Middle Class—An Ai eabagepie Exchequer and Debased Coinage—Cecil and Gresham to the Rescue 


—Ecclesiastical Changes—Papal Bis 


op» lose their Sees—Social Condition of the People— Rogues, Vagabonds, 


and Sturdy Beggars—The Gallows in *‘ Merry England ’—Mercantile Enterprise—Maritime Adventures—Drake 


sails round the 
the Great Armada—Splendid 
Time.” 


eed 


THE QUEEN DEAD. 


matiE gloom of a November morning, 
aa the 17th of the month, in the year of 
wees-grace 1558, was brooding over the 
royal “house at St. James’s,” when the 
darker shadow of death shut out all that re- 
mained of life and the outer world to Queen 
Mary of England. Weak, sickly, affection- 
ate and kindly by nature, the victim of a 
terrible bigotry, a neglected, motherless wife, 
with an understanding warped into subtle- 
ness and moral crookedness by the domi- 
nation of.more potent wills, Mary Tudor, the 
Lady Mary” of the two previous reigns, the 





om 


orld, and brings home Treasure—Seehing a North-West Passage—Trade with India—Shattering 
iterary Development—Shakspeare the Murror 


‘‘of the Age and Body of the 


“ Bloody Mary” of popular history, was no 
more ; and, as yet wanting a few months of 
completing her forty-fourth year, and having 
reigned about five- and a-half years, her 
troubled, wearied life, with its sadness and 
its turmoils, was succeeded—after what soul 
struggles, what remembrances, and what 
prayers, we know not—by the silence of 
death. Before another day had dawned, 
Cardinal Reginald Pole, also of the blood of 
English royalty, the last Papal legate to this 
country, the last Roman Catholic head of 
the Anglican Church, was “among those 
who have been”; and with the death of Mary 
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Tudor and Reginald Pole began a new and 
the greatest era of English history. 


THE QUEEN 1S DEAD! LonG LIVE THE 
QUEEN ! 

Mary died between five and six o'clock 
in’ the morning, and several hours elapsed 
before the event was known beyond the im- 
mediate precincts of St. James’s ; but shortly 
before noon Archbishop Heath, of York, the 
Lord Chancellor, went down to the House of 
Lords, and summoning the Speaker and the 
faithful Commons to the bar, announced, 
in due form, that “God had called to his 
mercy the late sovereign lady Queen Mary 
a heavy and grievous woe, but relieved by 
the blessing God had left them in a true, 
loyal, and right inheritress to the crown— 
the Lady Elizabeth, second daughter to the 
late sovereign lord of noble memory, King 
Henry VIII, and sister unto the late said 
Queen.”. From nobles on the benches, from 
Commons at the bar, rose a shout, “ God 
save Queen Elizabeth, and long and happily 
may she reign!” Then the Duke of Norfolk, 
hereditary Earl Marshal of England, the 
Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and the Earl of Bedford, accompanied 
by the troop of gorgeously clad heralds, 
appeared on horseback in front of the great 
‘ door of Westminster Hall, in Old Palace 
Yard, and proclaimed with all due forms that 
Mary was dead and that her sister Elizabeth 
‘was Queen of England. 

From Palace Yard they rode to Charing 
Cross, and thence eastward along the Strand 
into the City, where, at Cheapside Cross, and 
again at the Tower, the proclamations were 
made. There was an outburst of long sup- 
pressed feeling. No expression of grief for 
the Queen that was lost, no tears prompted 
by the thought that she who, but a few hours 
before, had been the sovereign of England, 
was now a pallid corpse; but a sense of 
relief from an incubus that had pressed 
heavily on the free spint and the vital 
energy ofthenation. The red fires of Smith- 
field had scarcely cooled, the echoes of the 
shrieks in the torture chamber of the Tower 
had scarcely died away, the whispered prayers 
of those who in secret hiding-places had 
appealed to heaven for strength and deliver- 
ance, still lived in the memories of sympa- 
thetic believers; and in the prouder and 
— natures of the English citizens there 
was the remembrance of foreign domination, 
of foreign wars, of insulted and disgraced 
nationality. In the picturesque language of 
Mr. Froude, ‘‘The bells which six years before 
had rung in triumph for Mary’s accession now 
pealed as merrily for her death. The voices 
which had shouted themselves hoarse in 
execrations on Northumberland were now as 
joud in ecstasy that the miserable reign was 


at an end. Through the November day 
steeple answered pas ps the streets were 
spread with tables, and as the twilight closed 
blazed as before with bonfires. The black 
dominion of priests and priestcraft had rolled 
away like night before the coming of the 
dawn. Elizabeth, the people’s idol, dear to 
them from her sister’s hatred, the morning star 
of England’s hope, was Queen.” 

Elizabeth was living quietly at the royal 
manor-house at Hatheld in Hertfordshire, 
where, as a child, she and her young brother 
Edward had been chiefly brought up. In 
the stately mansion which for about three 
centuries has been the home of the Cecils, 
the apartments where the royal children 
dwelt are still shown, and in the gardens the 
paths along which they rambled, the lawns on 
which they played, are still associated with 
the memory of the younger children of “the 
great Harry.” It was at Hatfield the Lady 
Elizabeth generally resided dunng the reign 
of Mary, studying Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
playing on the virginals, dancing with her 
few lady attendants. She knew well enough 
that 1f she outlived her feeble-bodied, morbid- 
minded sister, the great majority of English- 
men would welcome her as successor to the 
throne ; but she knew also that her life was 
not ‘worth a pin’s fee,” if she stood in the 
way of Mary’s fanaticism or Philip’s ambi- 
tion, supposing he had the courage to defy 
the national feeling of England by striking a 
blow at the nation’s favourite. Sometimes 
she had been invited to share in procession 
and pageant, and had been once taken to 
London as a state prisoner, knowing pro- 
bably that the warrant for her committal to 
the Tower and execution had been prepared, 
but that at the last moment the fear of con- 
sequences had prevailed, and her sister Mary 
had refused to affix the royal sign-manual. 


ELIZABETH REGINA. 

Twenty-five years of age, large-brained, in- 
heriting no little of the temper and the strong 
will of her father, and some of the subtlety 
and insincerity of her mother, Elizabeth 
added to these qualities a little womanly 
vanity mingled with occasional tenderness, 
easily changing into jealousy and animosity 
if the vanity were ungratified or the tender- 
ness misplaced. In after life she showed 
that she could be sometimes prodigally 
generous and sometimes pitifully mean; but 
such were inconsistencies that grew with age, 
and were but little ad peat in the tall, 
graceful, clear-eyed, yellow-haired princess 
who, under the trees at Hatfield, received the 
announcement from Cecil and other kneeling 
courtiers thet she ‘was Queen of England. 
She had waited with brave patience for such 
a message, which she guessed would come in 
due time, and she bore the new honour with 
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modest dignity. 
claimed, in the wofds of the Latin Psalter 
then in use, 4 Domini factum est istud, et 
est mirabile oculis nostris ! “\t is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes!”—a 
text afterwards stamped on the gold coin 
issued in her reign. 

She assumed her exalted position with 
dignity and a fitting confidence in herself. 
It may be well believed that she was not 
ignorant of, nor unsympathising with, the 
national temper; and she had many personal 
gee fitting her to become the leader of 
the English people. It was a time when a 
fierce and merciless ecclesiastical, rather 
than religious, war had been waged, when 
each of the great parties had in turns pro- 
duced persecutions and martyrs, and when 
the fight was less on behalf of doctrines than 
of the right of Enghshmen to be free from 
Papal or other foreign dictation. The Pro- 
testantism, for which so many had suffered 
conscientiously and for truth’s sake, was with 
the great mass of the people rather political 
than doctrinal. The London merchant, the 
country gentleman, much more the ordinary 
unlettered townsman or yeoman, was little 
competent to argue about sacramentarian 
questions, or discuss texts not one word of 
which he could read in the Vulgate, probably 
not in the Bishops’ translation ; but he was 
willing to attend church, listen respectfully to 
the services, and understand as much as he 
conveniently could of the sermon, and only 
desired to be let alone. It did not seem to 
him right, however agreeable it might be to 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, that the Pope of 
Rome or his legates should not only tell him 
what to believe, and imprison, torture, or 
burn him if he failed to have very definite 
views on subjects about which scholars were 
quarrelling, and had been quarrelling for a 
thousand years, but should also claim the 
right to enjoy or dispose of all the good 
things of the Church. The political and 
ecclesiastical changes of the previous quarter 
of a century had left the plain, practical 
minds of the mass of the English people in 
a somewhat hazy condition. They thought 
that King Henry had acted as an English 
king should act, in defying the Pope; but 
they were not quite so sure that the suppres- 
sion of the religious houses was an unmixed 
boon. The stately abbeys, the fertile pastures 
where the monks had dwelt and enjoyed 
themselves, not by any means in an exclu- 
Sively spiritual manner, had passed into the 
ownership of court favourites or wealthy 
upstarts of the middle classes, and although 
Mary had made an attempt to restore some 
of them to the original owners, it had not 
been possible, except in a very few instances, 
to reunite the scattered communities, and 
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marked her brief reign had not materially 
altered the state of the case. Possibly, it 
was felt, the monks were lazy, irreligious, or 
even profligate—but they fed the podr; and 
even if worthless vagrants sometimes received 
good meals which they did not earn, they 
were less likely to be mischievous than when 
hungry. The nuns, too, were kindly women, 
who looked after the sick, and were ready 
with many little helps and comforts. Now 
the abbey and convent gates were closed, 
the beggars were hungry and clamoured for 
bread from doorto door. The country roads 
were infested by mendicants who robbed as 
well as begged. The farmer or trader was 
waylaid and maltreated on market-days, the 
goodwife lost the linen she spread out to dry 
on common or hedgerow. The average Eng- 
lishman did not like to be told that he must 
say his prayers in any particular fashion, or 
forfeit his hope of salvation, besides incurring 
the chance of being handed over to the 
tender mercies of some Tony Fire-the-Fagot ; 
but, if allowed to do as he liked in the matter, 
would probably not have troubled himself 
to change the old forms of worship which 
had contented his father and grandfather, or 
made any serious objection to the vicar pray- 
ing in Latin, or duly bowing at the proper 
times. 

Difficult doctrines, subtle hairsplittings, 
did not much trouble his practical Christi- 
anity (so far as he understood what Christi- 
anity meant); but to be ordered, under 
penalties, to do what otherwise he was quite 
willing to do, aroused the independent spirit 
of the Enghshman. Queen Mary had re- 
presented a spint of intolerance which had 
become intolerable. Her young sister, at 
Hatfield, was the rising star which it was 
hoped and believed would be the harbinger 
of a beneficent change. 


THE QUEEN’S PROTESTANTISM. 


“Elizabeth herself,” says Mr. Froude 
(whose “ History” sheds so much light on 
this eventful period), ‘“‘ had been educated in 
a confused Protestantism, which had evaded 
doctrinal difficulties and had confined itself 
chiefly to anathemas of Rome. She would 
have been contented to accept the formulas 
which had been left by her father, with an 
English ritual and the common service of 
the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. But 
the sacramentarian tendencies of English 
Protestant theology had destroyed Henry’s 
standing-ground as a position which the 
Reformers could be brought to accept. It 
was to deny transubstantiation that the mar- 
tyrs had died. It was in the name and in 
defence of the mass that Mary and Pole had 
exercised their savage despotism. Elizabeth 
had borne her share of persecution; she 
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indignities to which she had been exposed 
and she sympathised with those who had 
suffered at her side. She was the idol of the 
young, the restless, the enthusiastic. Her 
name had been identified with freedom, and 
she detested more sincerely than any theo- 
logian living the perversity which treated 
inion as a crime. In her speculative 
cories she was nearer to Rome than to 
Calvinism. In her vital convictions she re- 
nted the free, proud spirit of the Eng- 
ish laity, who would endure no dictation 
from priests of either persuasion, and so far 
as lay in them would permit no clergy any 
more to fetter the thoughts and paralyze the 
energies of England.” 


LEARNED LADIES AND ADVENTUROUS 
SPIRITS. 


In another respect Elizabeth was a repre- 
sentative of the spirit of the time. The long 
and bitter ecclesiastical controversies had 
unconsciously aided the revival of learning 
and literature. Familiarity with the classical 
languages had extended from the clergy to 
the laity, and what is somewhat pedantically 
described as “‘ polite literature ” was also ad- 
vancing its limits. The growing intercourse 
with foreign nations improved the national 
taste in art and literature. The hard theolo- 
eo fighting had evoked a vitality and intel- 
ectual energy which had snapped asunder 
the bonds imposed by the subtleties of the 
schoolmenand prepared the way for a new 
and more robust philosophy, as well as a 
new and more robust theology. There was a 
guinea spirit of inquiry, an eagerness on 
the part of the more cultured classes to be- 
come acquainted with the thoughtful and 
imaginative literature of the quick-witted 
nations, of southern Europe. Scholarship 
became fashionable, not only with the lords, 
but with the ladies of the time. The daugh- 
ters of the nobility sought the aid, as in- 
structors, of erudite men like Roger Ascham, 
and the acquirements of some of the young 
women of that age were remarkable. Lady 
Jane Grey studying Greek with Ascham, in 
oho pea to sharing in the pleasures of a 

oliday, is a familiar picture. Even Queen 
Mary, feeble in health, not remarkable for 
— intellectual gifts, read and wrote Latin 
ently, had some acquaintance with Greek, 
and spoke with ease in French, Spanish, 
and Italian. Elizabeth, blessed with good 
health and possessing great mental activity, 
added Hebrew to other linguistic acquire- 
ments, was a fairly good musician, and 
eagerly : so much of foreign and 
me Pe literature as found its way to the 
uded chambers of Hatfield. 
, As yet, perhaps, she had less sympathy, 
because less equaintance, with one of the 
most potent aiences in the struggling 


energy of the time. A shorter period than 
the threescore-and-ten years to which men 
might expect to live had elapsed since, 
Christopher Columbus had revéaled the ’ 
existence of a new world, since the visions of 
golden cities and other Dora dazzled 

the eyes of Europe. The st tion of 
Mexico by Cortez, the conquest of the Peru- 

vian Incas by Pizarro, were scarcely old 

stories; and there were in England many 

adventurous spirits, still in the enjoyment 

of lusty manhood, who in their youth had 

thrilled with an ardent desire to share the 
perils of the Atlantic seas and set foot on the 

almost fairyland of the New World; to fol- 

low De Soto in his search for the fountain of 
eternal youth; to look, as Hernando Cortez 

had looked, upon the waves of the Pacific 
which had washed the shores of far Cathay, 
and which Maghaelan had reached through 

the strait which now bears his name. Portu- 
guese navigators were familiar with the route 
to India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 

and Portuguese merchants were storing the 

warehouses with the gold and silver, the pre- 

cious stones, the silks and sumptuous fabrics, 
ofthe East. Only two years before, an Eng- 
lish adventurer had visited the Gold Coast of 
Western Africa, and having @iscovered that 

the negroes whom he met ‘with were “a 

people of beastly living, without God, law, 
religion, or commonwealth,” was convinced 
that he, as a civilized and superior being, was 
justified in capturing five of these dusky 
heathens, and bringing to England, for the 

purpose of selling them as slaves. The 

English mind, however, had not as yet ex- 
panded sufficiently to appreciate man-catch- 

ing as a profitable commercial transaction, 

and as no buyers could be found, the cap- 
tives were sent back in another vessel. It 

was reserved for John Hawkins, a few years 
later, to establish the slave-trade as an 

adventure in which English merchants 

could profitably (and therefore, of course, 

conscientiously) engage. At that time the 
English people did not want foreign slaves 

for their own use. There were labourers 

enough, and to spare, at home ; and, indeed, 
a sort of slavery, by which sturdy vagrants 
were made to work and practically sold to 

the highest bidders, was a familiar institution. ° 
But the ship which brought over the five 

slaves, and other ships, too, which had 
visited the Gold Coast, brought home ri- 

mours of wealth in gold, ivory, and other 
matters, which almost rivalled the glowing 

accounts from the western world. 


THE MARITIME SUPREMACY AND WEALTH 
OF SPAIN. 

The discovery of America had made 

Span the wealthiest nation of the world. 

e broad ocean was traversed by her 
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' ghips laden with almost fabulous wealth; 


her young noblemen “and gallant gentlemen 


_ fwere adventurers gathering riches and re- 


mown in the islands to which the name of 
West Indi d been given, or in the aurife- 
rous lands @fice reigned over by Montezuma 
or governed by the Incas of Peru. Spain 
was the queen of the seas, and Spain was 
hated by England. Philip of Spain had 
king consort—the encourager, if not 
the prompter, of Mary’s bigotry and cruelty ; 
and Philip had already begun the persecu- 
tion, afterwards so terrible, of the Dutch 
Protestants. In an age in which so many 
elements were active, we may expect to find 
mixed motives. The English generally, from 
their own experience, were disgusted with 
sh riabe shat and they consequently disliked 
hilip. Spain was a foreign power which had 
undul influenced English affairs, and was 
therefore offensive to English patriotism. 
Spain was also the greatest maritime power 
of the day, and enjoyed apparently ilimit- 
able wealth, a share of which would have 
greatly gratified the English nobility and 
merchants ; and that fact appealed strongly 
to another phase of patriotism. Thousands 
of brave young, Englishmen, younger sons, 
and others of adventurous spirit and little 
wealth, would be delighted to share in 
voyages of discovery and conquest, to meet 
the richly freighted Spanish galleons on the 
high seas and teach the heretics a wholesome 
lesson in morals by capturing their golden 
freights. There is a law of heredity in national 
instincts, which, in peoples as in individuals, 
may be long dormant, but appears at last, 
even stronger after centuries of slumber. 
Englishmen are the descendants of sea- 
rovers, Scandinavian bersekers, Norman ad- 
venturers—it might be beneath the dignity of 
history to say pirates. The people of the 
inland towns might, in those times of difficult 
communication, when few except nobles, 
men-at-arms, and chapmen wandered ten 
miles from their homes, have retained but 
little of the nature of their maritime fore- 
fathers ; but around the coast were hardy 
fishermen and navigators, to whom sea life 
was a second nature, and who would be 
ready enough to enter on any adventure. 
This revival of the national maritime spirit 
was one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of this remarkable time, and imparted 
a marvellous energy not only to the adven- 
turous, but also to the intellectual and moral 
characteristics of the age. 

If, as we have said, Elizabeth in her youth 
had not much sympathy with this adventurous 
spirit, she no doubt shared in the dislike to 
Spain, and to Philip, who was an uncomfort- 
able brother-in-law; and she was astute 
enough to see that, as Spain grew, England 
would become less and less influential. If 


not a very ardent doctrinal Protestant, she 
was a very decided ap Protestant, and 
nationally ambitious besides ; therefore little 
disposed to acquiesce in a Catholic monarch 
dominating the destinies of Europe. She 
inherited the temper of her father, and her 
father had no disposition to be second to any 
potentate, be he Pope or be he Emperor. 


CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 


The regency of Somerset, the wretched 
and ignoble reign of Mary, had reduced 
England to a miserable condition, financially 
and socially. The crown revenues were sadly 
deficient, half of the amount having been 
sacrificed to rermburse the Catholic cler 
for the loss they had sustained by the confis- 
cation of the abbey lands. Philip had in- 
fluenced Mary to engage in an expensive and 
disastrous war with France; and she had 
extorted subsidies from her wealthier subjects 
only to encounter shame and defeat. At the 
time when the country was impoverished, and 
smarting under a feeling of national disgrace, 
she had allowed Philip to take £60,000 from 
the Treasury, and had presented him with 
the valuable crown jewels The country 
generally was in a dissatisfied condition, in 
a strange state of transition. The nobility, 
with few exceptions, were no longer feudal 
chiefs, but were impoverished and compara- 
tively weak. Many men of high rank, many 
of the young men of the old families, struggling 
against the oppression of the new order of 
things, had become entangled in conspi- 
racies, had perished on the scaffold, or had 
sought safety in voluntary exile. The mili- 
tary spirit of the yeomen and peasantry had 
decayed, and they were no longer familiar 
with the use of arms. The fortresses through- 
out the country were dismantled or un- 
garrisoned ; some in ruins. There was no 
fleet worthy of the name. Mary Stuart, the 
Scotch princess, had married the Dauphin of 
France, and assumed the title of Queen of 
England, with, as many thought, a better 
legal title to the throne than Elizabeth her- 
self—for Mary was the lineal descendant of 
Henry the Seventh of England, of unques- 
tioned legitimacy, while Elizabeth was the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, whose marriage 
with Henry the Eighth had been accepted as 
lawful or unlawful according as personal or 
political convenience dictated. 

An address to the Council, preserved 
among the ‘‘ Domestic Papers,” thus describes 
the position of the country in the latter days 
of Queen Mary :— 

“The Queen poor, the realm exhausted, 
the nobility poor and decayed ; good captains 
and soldiers wanting; the people out of 
order ; justice not executed ; all things dear 5. 
excesses in meat, diet, and apparel ; division 
among ourselves; war with France; the 
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French king bestriding the realm, having 
one foot in Calais and the other in Scotland ; 
steadfast enemies, but no steadfast friends,” 

The general bitterness and distrust en- 
gendered by the persecutions in the name 
of religion, was felt throughout the land. 
The sufferings to which the Protestants had 
been exposed might, the Catholics had some 
reason to fear, induce a reaction, and inspire a 
feeling of revenge when their hour of triumph 
came; and the fires of Smithfield and Oxford 
sia be re-lighted, with believers in the mass 
and the temporal | ged of the Papacy at the 
stake, in place of Protestant martyrs. In- 
tolerance and persecution were the common 
weapons of both theological parties, and it 
was not unreasonably feared that Elizabeth 
and the bishops nominated by her would be 
as ready to put down heresy by strong means 
as their predecessors had been. 

Besides this smouldering apprehension of 
theological animosity, there was a powerful 
social animosity at work. The nobility were 
declining in wealth and influence. The middle 
classes wererisingintoimportance. Merchants 
and other commoners had become possessed 
of vast estates by the dissolution of the 
monasteries. The old aristocratic spirit was 
bitter against the mushroom gentility, the 
sudden rise into social importance, of the 
townsmen and traders. The writer of a 
letter addressed to Sir William Cecil, and 
preserved among the “ Domestic Manu- 
scripts,” suggested that “the wealth of the 
meaner sort must be cured by keeping them 
in awe through the severity of justice, and 
by providing, as it were, some sewers or 
channels to draw and suck from them their 
money by subtle and indirect means.” The 
same writer, having ah gai this practical 
method of dealing with the wealthy parvenus, 
hg tap to indicate how the nobles might 

benefited at the expense of the Church. 
In this regard, he probably expressed a 
very general feeling; for the expernence of 
the last few years had not greatly increased 
the respect of the laity for ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. He suggested that “it might not 
be amiss to take from the bishops the titles 
of lords, and their places in parliament ; to 
allow the archbishops a thousand pounds and 
the bishops a thousand marks [one-third less 
‘yearly, and to give their temporal lands an 
stately houses to noblemen having need of the 
Evidently there was little love lost 
the prelates and the “ old nobility.” 

Sir William Cecil (the great Lord Burleigh 
of after times) was unquestionably the ablest 
statesman of the time, and Elizabeth, who 
well knew his value, acted wisely in at once 
entrusting him with the office of secretary 
and direction of political affairs. He at once 
grappled with the financial difficulties of the 
situation. On the day following that on 


which Cecil had announced to Elizabeth 
that she was Queen of England, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the leading merchant of London, 
and the most clear-headed man of the time 
in commercial and monetary matters, ac- 
companied him to Hatfield, and received in- 
structions to set out immediately for Antwerp, 
for the purpose of at once raising a loan 
to pay the enormous interest on some of the 
bonds held by Flemish Jews, and to defray 
pressing demands. 

One of the first efforts of Cecil, who en- 
joyed the most perfect confidence of the 
Queen, was to put the coinage into a more 
satisfactory condition. It had been abomi- 
nably depreciated, and private mints had been 
established for the issue of base coin. This 
was remedied by calling in the old coin and 
substituting for it new and genuine money. 
Of course this necessary proceeding involved 
a money loss, but it was well compensated 
by the greater security of all commercial 
transactions 


ROYAL ENTRY INTO LONDON. 


Six days after her accession, the young 
Queen set out from Hatfield, “ with a joyous 
escort of more than a thousand persons,” on 
her way to London. At Highgate she was met 
by the bishops, who, kneeling, acknowledged 
their allegiance, not, perhaps, without some 
doubts as to the probability of the tenure of 
their sees. She was in a gracious humour, 
and permitted each bishop to kiss her hand, 
except Bonner, Bishop of London, “ whom,” 
says Stow, ‘‘ she omitted for sundry severities 
in the time of his authority.” He perhaps 
remembered the slight when he afterwards re- 
fused to take the oath of supremacy—a refusal 
for which he was deprived of his bishopric, 
and remitted to the Marsbalsea prison, where 
he died miserably. At the foot of High- 
gate hill the young Queen was met by 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen and chief 
citizens of London, and conducted by them 
in great state, through Islington and Clerken- 
well, to Lord North’s mansion, the Charter 
House, adjacent to Smithfield. After a 
week’s residence there, she entered the city 
at Cripplegate, and rode in state along by 
the city wall to the Tower, where she re- 
mained another week, and then went by 
water to Somerset House. One of her first 
acts as Queen was significant. The Arch- 
bishop of York ceased to be Lord Chancellor, 
and Sir Nicholas Bacon, the famous father 
of a more famous son, and brother-in-law of 
Cecil, was appointed Lord Keeper. Since 
that time no ecclesiastic has held the high 
position of ‘“ Keeper of the Sovereign’s 
conscience.” 

No man could say with certainty that the 
accession of Elizabeth would produce any 
important change in the ecclesiastical con- 
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dition of the country. The majority of the 
peers were Catholics}; and of course the 
bishops and beneficed clergy belonged to 
the Romish Church. Elizabeth herself, and 
Cecil, her chief adviser, had hitherto avoided 
any direct opposition to that Church, and 
the new Queen retained thirteen avowed and 
devout Catholics in her Privy Council. As 
intimated already, her Protestantism was 
less doctrinal than political, and at present, 
at least, she did not choose to assume the 
character of a doctrinal Reformer. What 
she did intend to do in regard of the national 
Church was manifest a year or two after- 
wards, when she was more firmly settled 
on the throne. The London mob, however, 
jumped to the conclusion that the tables 
were about to be turned, and assaulted priests 
in the open streets ; while Protestant divines 
emerged from their hiding-places, and began, 
without waiting for official permission, to 
read the services in English. 

The Spanish ambassador, noting the 
workings of the popular feeling, wrote to 
Philp that an insurrection was imminent, 
and that his best course would be to invade 
the country at once, to prevent it falling into 
the hands of France—that country being 
willing, he supposed, to support the claims 
of Mary, wife of the Dauphin, to the throne 
of England. ‘‘ The realm,” wrote the am- 
bassador, “‘1s in such a state that we could 
best negotiate sword in hand.” Philip, 
accustomed to tortuous courses, declined to 
adopt this advice, and trusted to the effect of 
bribes, promises, and persuasions. He hit 
upon a plan of his own ; and when Elizabeth 
formally notified to him the death of his 
wife Mary, and her accession to the throne, 
he replied by offering to marry Elizabeth, 
his_ sister-in-law, thinking, perhaps, she 
would be unable to resist so splendid an offer, 
and by that means he might obtain even a 
stronger hold on England than he had en- 
joyed in the reign of Mary. He little under- 
stood either England or England’s new 
Queen. She was too independent in spirit 
to be made a political tool, and too womanly 
to receive the advances of her sister’s 
widower. Queen Mary was interred in 
Westminster Abbey, with all the solemn 
funeral nites of the Romish Church, and the 
celebration of a mass of requiem ; but the 
day afterwards (Christmas Day) Elizabeth 
withdrew from the service in the private 
chapel before the elevation of the host. She 
did not forbid the Catholic celebration, but 
declined to be present at it. 


CHANGES IN THE CHURCH. 


Before a year had elapsed, “the English 
Church was lost for ever to the Papists.” 
Probably the Queen was a little influenced 
in her action by the language of Pope Paul 


IV., who, when the ambassador at Rome 
officially notified to him the death of Mary 
and the accession of her sister, replied that 
“he looked upon Elizabeth as illegitimate, 
and that she ought, therefore, to lay down 
the government, and wait for his decision as 
to whether she was lawful Queen.” Of all 
women in the world, Elizabeth was the last 
to bow to such a dictum as this; and of all 
pee in the world, the English were the 
ast to accept a Papal allotment of the 
crown. The change must have come in 
course of time, but there can be little doubt 
that it was precipitated by the language of 
the Pope. In the first session of Parliament, 
held immediately after Elizabeth’s corona- 
tion, the Lords and Commons enacted that 
the Queen, notwithstanding her sex, was the 
supreme head of the Enghsh Church ; that 
the laws made concerning religion in King 
Edward’s time should be re-established in 
full force; and that his Book of Common 
Prayer in the mother-tongue should be 
restored, and used to the exclusion of all 
others in all places of worship. The Liturgy, 
however, received certain modifications, 
which made it less objectionable to the 
Catholics, even if it failed to satisfy enthu- 
siastic Protestants. The Pope was deposed 
from the headship of the Church, but the 
prayer for deliverance from him “and all his 
detestable enormities ” was struck out. The 
words used in administering the Sacrament 
were so altered that the recipient could take 
it whether he believed in the real presence 
or not, and the rubric directed against the 
doctrine was struck out. 

Doctrinally, there was certainly a con- 
siderable compromise; but politically, the 
Queen and her advisers were decidedly un- 
compromising. Her faithful subjects were 
quite welcome to say of the sacramental 
bread, as she herself is traditionally reported 
to have said— 


‘‘Chnst’s was the hand that brake it, 
Christ’s was the word that spake it, 
And what that word did make it 
That I believe and take it,”’ 


but they must admit, whether they liked 
it or not, that she, Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, was head of the Church. On the 
15th of May, the bishops, deans, and other 
Church dignitaries were summoned before 
the Queen and Privy Council, and ad- 
monished to conform to the new statute. 
Heath, Archbishop of York (the see of 
Canterbury was vacant), had the courage 
to remind the Queen of her promise “ not to 
change the religion which she found by law 
established,” and said that his conscience 
would not suffer him to obey her present 
commands. The other bishops concurred,and 
it was evident that a crisis was approaching. 
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One after another, the bishops refused to | were deprived, and many Church dignitaries 
take the oath of supremacy; one only, | also suffered the loss of their position in the 
Bishop Kitchen, of Llandaff, who had been | Church; but the great body of the clergy 
Papist and Protestant, and Papist again, ' complied, and the vacant bishoprics were 
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and was ftow willing to be Protestant once ; filled up chiefly from the ranks ot eminent 
more, complied, and was rewarded by being | Protestant divines who had fled the country 
allowed to retain his bishopric. The others | to avoid the Marian persecutions, Matthew 
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Parker, who in early lifg had been chaplain 
to Anne Boleyn, being appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


THE CLERGY AT HoME. 


The work of Church reformation by no 
means ended with the establishment of 
royal supremacy and the deprivation of 
those prelates and priests who declined to 
accept it. Personally, the clergy needed re- 
formation quite as much as the system. In 
the reign just ended, the prelates had cared 
more for doc- 
trine than for 
discipline ; and 
the new comers 
into sees and 
benefices were 
mostly _deter- 
mined to make 
the best of their 
opportu nities. 
Within two 
years after the 
Church of Eng- 
land was put 
on the new 
basis, we are 
told, the pre- 
lates were gran 
ting long leases 
(for a consider- 
ation) of the 
estatesin which 
they had but 
life interests, 
“caring nothing 
for the future.” 
The Queen, it 
was known, ob- 
jected toa mar- 
ried clergy, al- 
though she did 
hot press the 
legal enforce- 
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transferred to private sideboards; “the 
organ pipes were melted into kitchen dishes, 
the frames being made into bedsteads ; and 
the copes and vestments, valuable for their 
golden embroidery, were cut up into gowns 
tor the wives of the clergy. The said wives 
did call and take all things belonging to the 
Church and corporation as their own.” The 
national Church was indeed in a bad con- 
dition. In some dioceses at least a third of 
the parishes had no clergymen; and of 
course the children were ‘nba pete, there 
were no ser- 
vices, no ad- 
ministration of 
the Sacrament, 
and the dead 
went unblessed 
to the grave. 
Some of these 
vacancies, es- 
pecially in the 
northern and 
western coun- 
ties,werecaused 
by the refusal 
of the occu- 
pants to take 
the oath of al- 
legiance. The 
buildings _ fell 
into decay, and 
the Queen was 
moved to ad- 
dress an indig- 
nant remon- 
strance toArch- 
bishop Parker 
onthe “no 
small , offence 
and scandal of 
the neglected 
condition of the 
churches.” The 
personal chan- 
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ment of celi- ges caused by 
bacy. Many the new settle- 
priests who had ment of the 
wives in the Church are de- 
background _in Francis DRAKE. scribed by Bur- 
Mary’s reign nett, who says 


now brought them forward ; and many of the 
new incumbents and dignitaries had wives 
and families. The Queen had a right, or 
assumed a right, to interfere in the colleges 
and cathedrals, and cleared out the wives 
and little ones, declaring that the rooms 
intended for students were not to be sacri- 
. to women and children. The ladies, 
indeed, carried matters with a very high 
hand before the Queen interfered. We read 
that the singing men of the cathedral choirs 
were made to act as private servants to 
the clergy, and that the cathedral plate was 


| 


that of nine thousand four hundred beneficed 
personsin England,all whochoseto resign their 
benefices rather than comply with thenew order 
of things were, beside the fourteen bishops 
and three bishops-elect, only six abbots, twelve 
deans, twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads of 
colleges, fifty prebendaries, and eighty rectors. 

This statement confirms the view taken, 
that doctrinal matters were far less in dispute 
than ecclesiastical supremacy. There was 
no national dislike to a national church. As 
Mr. Green remarks, in his “ History of the 
English People,” “The most advanced Re- 
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formers did not dream of contending for a 
right to stand apart from the national religion. 

t they wanted was to make that national 
religion their own.” 

lizabeth and her advisers having resolved 
_ to supersede the Roman Catholic as the 
State religion, resolved also to do their best 
to banish it from the country. The Tudors 
had little of the spirit of toleration in their 
composition ; and, having decided that mass 
should not be celebrated in the national 
churches, proceeded to forbid it also in 
private chapels. Some of the practices of 
the Romish Church were not objectionable 
to the Queen; and when on one occasion 
Dean Nowell, a hot Reformer, was preach- 
ing before her, and began to vehemently 
denounce the use of images, she shouted 
from the royal closet, ‘Stick to your text, 
Master Dean; leave that alone.” But she 
would be independent of the Pope, just as 
she would be independent of Philip of Spain, 
and the Parliament shared the feeling. There 
was, in fact, a strong national reaction, and 
little difficulty was experienced in passing 
the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity By 
the former an oath was imposed acknow- 
ledging “the Queen’s highness to be the 
only supreme poveno of this realm, as well 
in all spiritual and ecclesiastical things or 
causes as temporal.” Members of the Roman 
Church who believed in the supremacy in 
spiritual matters of the Pope, of course 
could not conscientiously take this oath, and 
they suffered accordingly deprivation of civil 
rights, and in some cases were subjected to 
charges of treason. Elizabeth instructed the 
ecclesiastical visitors of the dioceses to deny 
that she meant to “challenge authority and 
power of ministry of divine service in the 
Church ;” but that the true meaning of the 
Act of Supremacy was that she intended to 
“have the sovereignty and rule over all 
manner of persons born within her realm, 
dominions, and countnes, of what estate, 
either ecclesiastical or temporal, soever they 
be, so as no other foreign power shall or 
ought to have any superiority over them.” 
This vigorous protest against foreign inter- 
ference was quite in accordance with the pre- 
vailing temper of the people; and scrupulous 
adherents of the Papacy being in the minority, 
they were, with considerable cheerfulness, 
left to their fate. 

Similarly, the Act of Uniformity met with 
general acceptance on account of its political 
significance. It interdicted the celebration 
of Catholic rites, even in private, and the use 
of any liturgy except that of the Church of 
England, under pain of forfeiting goods and 
chattels and imprisonment (for life for a 
third offence). ‘The service was conducted 
in the English language; and as, therefore, 
there could be no excuse for not listening to 


it, everybody was ordered to attend church 
on Sundays and holidays, or to pay a fine of 
one shilling for every non-attendance. The 
Protestant clergy, having been themselves 
persecuted, were quite ready to be perse- 
cutors in their turn, and the common people 
who had shouted with delight when Picees: 
tants were burned in Smithfield would have 
been equally pleased to see believers in 
the Papacy at the stake. The Queen and 
Cecil were not disposed to revive the terrible 
spirit of the times just passed ; but there was 
nevertheless, at the instigation of some of the 
clergy, influencing the agents of the govern- 
ment, ‘a persecution, not fiery, hot and 
bloody, like that of the late reign, but petty, 
minute, destructive of individual liberty, 
household independence, domestic peace, 
and too often of property.” It was a stormy 
and volcanic time, and the national energies 
were 1n a disturbed condition, and assumed 
divers contorted forms ; but the real meaning 
of “Protestantism against Papacy” was 
“ England against the world.” 


POLITICAL REFORMS. 


While the nation was thus the subject ot 
very important changes in spiritual and eccle- 
siastical matters, 1t was also moving forward 
towards a new political and constitutional 
condition. An alteration took place in the 
representation of boroughs, hitherto limited 
exclusively to burghers of the towns repre- 
sented. Now others were allowed to be 
representatives, the result being that men 
of wealth and connected with the nobility 
and county familes sat in the House of 
Commons as representatives of boroughs, 
and their attitude towards the crown was 
bolder and more independent than that 
which the previous representatives had dared, 
or indeed had been disposed, to assume. 

The new Parhament soon contrived to 
intimate to the Queen that it was not disposed 
to be a mere instrument of the royal will and 
pleasure ; and she, finding the position she 
had at first assumed to be untenable, with- 
drew from it with consummate tact, and 
“protested she did not mean to prejudice 
any part of the liberties of the House.” 


SOCIAL STATE OF THE PEOPLE. 


It 1s difficult to picture the social condition 
of the lower strata of the people in the Eliza- 
bethan times. When the young Queen came 
to the throne the population of the whole 
realm was about 5,000,000, or but little more 
than the inhabitants of the “Greater 
London” of the Registrar-General of the 
present day. Wealth was concentrated in 
comparatively few hands; the townsmen lived 
generally as few labourers would like to live 
now ; the poor were miserably poor indeed. 
We can be easily deceived by figures ; and 
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when we read that an ox evuld be bought for 
about fifty shillings, a wether sheep for three 
or four shillings, a milch cow for five-and- 
thirty shillings, and a pound of butter for 
fourpence, we might be disposed to think 
that the workman or country labourer must 
have been poor indeed if he could not feed 
well, But a master mason could only earn 
a shilling a day, a common labourer four- 
pence, and a hedger or ditcher from four- 
pence to sixpence. Wheat was about fifty 
shillings a quarter, and in some years of 
scarcity rose to more than a hundred shil- 
lings. From these facts we may guess that 
meat, even at the low prices quoted, did not 
very frequently adorn the poor man’s table ; 
and what kind of bread he ate we are left to 
conjecture. 

The land was literally overrun with beg- 
gars. One of the first public measures of 
Elizabeth’s reign gave authority to the 
justices in session to assess persons for the 
relief of the poor, and if they refused or 
neglected to pay to commit them to prison. 
The Poor Law was growing into shape, but 
was yet a long way from maturity. Eliza- 
beth had been ten years on the throne when 
the preamble of an Act of Parliament averred 
that “all the parts of England and Wales 
be presently with rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered.” Some 
of the git heaasa of an Act passed in the 
reign of Edward VI., but subsequently re- 
pealed, were revived, and beggars “who were 
vagabonds” were whipped, burnt through 
the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron, and 
virtually made slaves by being apportioned 
to some employer to work without wages for 
a year, to be imprisoned if they ran away once, 
treated as felons for a second offence of the 
kind, and very summarily hanged if they ran 
away athird time. The really helpless poor 
were to some extent taken care of at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers; but for the “ rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars” there was 
nomercy. The line of demarcation between 
vagabondage and actual crime was not very 
distinctly marked by the local magistracy, 
whose chief object seems to have been to 
make as short work as possible in dealing 
with the prowling gangs. One historian of 
the period says that the magistrates of 
Somersetshire captured a gang of a hundred 
at one stroke, hanged fifty at once, and then 
complained to the Council of the necessity of 
waiting till the assizes before they could hang 
the remaining fifty. Why, having gone so 
far, they should have had any scruples, is not 
Stated. 

Scarcely a year passed without two or 
three hundred malefactors being hanged. 
In some districts the magistrates and county 
gentlemen who attended the sessions were 
intimidated by the threats of the sturdy 


beggars and other rogues ; but generally the 
authorities were ready enough to try the 
effect of the gallows in ope the morals 
of the community. They had precedent for 
the experiment, for in the course of the thirty- 
eight years’ reign of Henry VIII. 72,000 , 
persons had being hanged for the offence ot 
being thieves or vagabonds. So, at least, 
says Harnison, the historian ; and with nearly 
two thousand miserable wretches to dispose 
of every year the hangmen must have had a 
busy time. The Elizabethan officers of 
justice did not act on quite such a colossal 
scale in disposing of offenders ; but they were 
active enough. To quote a modern writer, 
“the ‘merry England’ of the days of Eliza- 
beth was in some respects rather a terrible 
country to hve in; and the courtly and 
literary splendour which makes the sunny 
foreground of the picture it has spread before 
the imagination of all of us is set off, when the 
whole is uncovered, by no small force of con- 
trast in the black barbaric gloom of the other 
parts.” 


MERCANTILE ENTERPRISE. 


Let us pass from the shadows into the light. 
After the accession of Elizabeth there was a 
rapid increase in foreign trade. A taste for 
luxuries developed in the upper classes of 
society, side by side with the taste for litera- 
ture and art; and in the suddenly enriched 
middle and mercantile classes, with the 
increase of wealth the daily strengthening 
spirit of adventure and enterprise aided the 
more sordid commercial spirit. The credit 
of England with foreign merchants and 
capitalists was re-established, thanks to Cecil 
Gresham, and others ; and the merchants o 
England began that competition in trading 
enterprise destined to eclipse the commercial 
glories of Antwerp and Venice. From India, 
Persia, and Turkey, were :mported carpets, 
velvets, damasks, cloth of gold, silk, perfumes, 
and spices. English ships visited the ports 
of Russia and the Baltic states, and brought 
back flax, furs, tallow, iron and steel, ropes, 
cables, and masts for ships. Home-staying 
capitalists started factories, and encouraged 
handicrafts, the manufacture of woollen 
fabrics especially receiving a great impulse ; 
and a foreign demand for English goods 
grew with the growth of the foreign trade. 
It 1s an evidence of the increasing luxury of 
the time that in 1559, the year after the 
accession of Elizabeth, foreign wine to the 
value of £64,000 was entered at the port of 
London—an enormous quantity, the retail 
price being only on the average sevenpence 
a gallon ! 


ROVERS OF THE SEAS. 


Therewasavery vigorous elementin English 
society, an element destined to take part in 
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some of the most remarkable achievements of 
that remarkable time--young men of 
abilities, and belonging to good families, 
resolute and ambitious, with ambition made 
more active by want of money. They met 
with bold seamen who had seen the wonders 
of the New World, who had handled the gold 
and silver and precious stones, tasted its 
luscious fruits, and heard its legends—men 
who had seen the richly freighted galleons 
sail into the Spanish ports, and men, too, who 
were not disposed to diminish the effect of 
their narratives by keeping too scrupulously 
on the safe side of literal truth. With such 
adventurous mariners young Walter Raleigh 
talked, when as a boy he watched the waves 
beating on the desert coast. With such men 
a hundred others, older and ready to take 
‘ oa in any daring venture, held converse at 
ndon, Bristol,and Falmouth. There were 
already “rovers of the seas,” young men of 
family driven to what was really little better 
than piracy by the persecutions and political 
changes which had deprived them of their 
heritages ; and they found inthe newattitude 
of England towards foreign powers, in the 
imminence of a contest with Spain, new 
opportunities. Some of them had, during 
the war with France, recerved commissions ; 
and on return of peace they had been formally 
censured for their misdeeds, but not punished ; 
for there was no regular navy, and the 
services of the daring, able seamen, who not 
unfrequently boarded a foreign vessel in the 
British Channel, and whose respect for inter- 
national law was extremely slight, might 
be again needed. Among these bold spirits 
were representatives of the Carews, Kalli- 
grews, Tremaynes, Throgmortons, Cob- 
hams, and other families of repute. On 
Elizabeth’s accession some had become 
servants of the Crown; one of the most 
famous, Sir Edward Horsey, was appointed 
itesiale of the Isle of Wight, and Harry 
illigrew, of a Cornish family, was employed 
as a confidential agent of the Court. Leaders 
cast in this mould soon found followers 
among the fishermen of the coast, hardy 
fellows whose trade declined when the 
Catholics, who ordered much fish to be eaten, 
were displaced by Protestants who did not 
observe fast days. They were willing enough 
to follow the fortunes of the dashing young 
fellows who had contrived to raise funds for 
oe out a ship or two, and ventured into the 
broad Atlantic to look out for Spanish ships 
with treasure on board. Sometimes a rich 
prizé was made; but sometimes the English 
rovers got the worst of the encounter, and 
were taken prisoners to Spain, where such 
of them as had the courage to stand by their 
Protestantism were handed over to the 
Inquisition and burnt as heretics. 
writer in the Edinburgh Review de- 


scribes the adventurous spirit which charac- 
terized the age: “ Maritime expedition and 
colonization were the favourite undertakings 
and projects of the more enterprising and 
active speculators of that stirring period. 
The ocean and the New World attracted all 
their actions andthoughts. The more daring 
and adventurous fitted out cruisers to inter- 
cept the Spanish ships on their return with 
rich cargoes from the colonies ; while those 
who aimed at plantations and the extension 
of commerce looked to the northern parts of 
America as the appropriate field of their 
nobler exertions.” 


MARITIME ADVENTURES. 


The expedition to the coast of Africa 
by Wilham Hawkins has been already 
mentioned. Hawkins was accompanied on 
that voyage by his son, the more famous 
John, whose memory bears the disgrace of 
the first systematic slave trading by an 
Englishman. In 1562, four years after the 
accession of Elizabeth, John Hawkins and 
Thomas Hampton fitted out three vessels, 
and with a hundred men sailed for Sierra 
Leone, where they collected three hundred 
negroes (readily enough sold by the native 
chiefs, who probably failed to see why they 
should be more scrupulous about dealing in 
human flesh than were the clever white men 
who offered tempting prices for the dusky 
cargo), and took them to St. Domingo, where 
they were sold asslaves. King Philip, how- 
ever, would not sanction the‘transaction. It 
is only charitable to suppose that humanity 
had’as much to do with this determination 
as desire to annoy an Englishman ; but the 
negroes were retained, although the hides 
which Hawkins had purchased with the price 
of the slaves, and sent to Cadiz, were con- 
fiscated when they reached that port. 

The seamen of that day were not easily 
discouraged, and Hawkins was in some re- 
spects a typical man. <A second expedition 
was fitted out; and Elzabeth actually gave 
the leader one of the best ships in the ser- 
vice to be employed in the trade. The name 
of this ship was the Jesus; but we have no 
record that any of the ardent religionists 
about the Court, any of the zealous Protes- 
tants or eloquent preachers, noticed the unfit- 
ness of the name. It may be that the Queen 
resented the action of Philip, whom she no 
doubt heartily detested ; but it is quite cer- 
tain that she more than once condescended to 
take a share in what might prove a profitable 
venture—and, after all, they were only black 
heathens who were to be stolen. In those days 
men and women of culture were rather hard- 
hearted.. Not only did the Queen thus aid 
Hawkins, but she gave another ship to Davis 
Carlet, bound on a similar ition. Haw- 
kins captured or purchased from Portuguese 
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traders about four hundred slaves,—not, how- 
ever, without escaping dangers, as, with 
an edifying piety he acknowledged, by “the 
aid of Almighty God, who never suffers His 
elect to perish.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF DRAKE. 


The great sailor of the age was Francis 
Drake, a kinsman of Hawkins. He was the 
eldest of the twelve sons of Edward Drake, 
a sailor, and was born in 1545, near Tavis- 
tock, in Devonshire. Hawkins noticed the 
ability and spirit of the lad, and took him to 
sea with him. At eighteen he was purser of 
a ship, and at twenty-two captain of a vessel 
named the Fudith. He behaved gallantly in 
an action at St. John d’Ulloa in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and returned to England, as he him- 
self said, “ with a great reputation, and with- 
out a groat”—not an uncommon condition 
with the bold, reckless adventurers of the 
time. His ship’s company included a chap- 
lain, who probably fitted his divinity to the 
latitudes in which he chanced to be cruising, 
and he had advised Drake on a question of 
casuistry. “ The case,” hesaid, “is clear the 
King of Spain’s subjects have undone Mr. 
Drake, and therefore Mr. Drake is at liberty 
to take the best satisfaction he can on the 
subjects of the King of Spain.” This doctrine, 
we are told, “how rudely soever preached, 
was very taking in England.” In 1570 Drake 
sailed on his first expedition, with two ships, 
the Dragon and the Swan, landed on the 
Isthmus of Darien, which he crossed, and 
then returned to England with a good booty. 
In the following year he made a less success- 
ful voyage in the Swan alone. He started 
on a third expedition from Plymouth on the 
24th of March, 1572—himself in the Pascha, 
of seventy tons ; and his brother in the Swaz, 
only twenty-five tons. With such small 
vessels did the knights-errant of the ocean 
seek adventures in those days of daring. 
The crew consisted of seventy-five men and 
boys. In July he reached the Mexican 
coast, and attacked the town of Nombre de 
Dios, near which were nich silver mines. 
The town was taken by storm; but Drake 
himself was dangerously wounded, and the 
adventurers were afterwards compelled to 
retreat to their ships, having obtained very 
little booty. The town of Venta Cruz was next 
attacked and captured, and a small amount 
of plunder obtained, but more froma train of 
aity mules laden with plate which Drake’s 
followers met on the way. They carried off 
as much as they could, and buried the rest. 
In these exploits they were assisted by some 
of the native Indians, who hated the Spanish 
with a very intelligible hatred, and as yet 
believed in the superior virtues of the English 
rovers. The chief, or prince, of the Indians 
gave Drake four large wedges of gold in 


exchange for a cutlass. With a seaman’s 
generosity Drake gave this treasure to the 
common stock, saying ‘‘he thought it but 
just that such as bore the charge of so un- 
certain a voyage on his credit should share 
to the utmost in the advantages that voyage 
produced.” On the oth of August, 1573, the 
weather-beaten sails of the returning ships 
were seen from Plymouth Hoe, and Drake 
and his comrades received the congratulations 
of the townsmen on the success of their ven- 
ture—which some unromantic persons might 
describe as of a piratical character. 

Drake’s restless energy would not allow 
him to repose. While awaiting opportunity 
for making another sea venture, he served 
as a soldier in Ireland, where there was 
plenty of fighting, and whee, too, there was 
occasionally a little “loot,” as it 1s called 
now-a-days There he so distinguished him- 
self that on his return Sir Christopher Hatton 
introduced him to the Queen. He was soon 
afterwards at the head of a fleet of five small 
vessels (the largest only of eighty tons), with 
164 men; and in December, 1577, started from 
Falmouth to achieve the great adventure of 
his career. He sailed through the Straits of 
Maghaelan into the Pacific, plundered with 
patriotic (and perhaps a little private) zeal 
the Spanish towns on the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, and then sailing westward touched at 
the East Indies and returned home by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. He was the 
first Englishman who had sailed round the 
world ; and it 1s no wonder that when he 
reached Deptfoid Elizabeth warmly wel- 
comed the bold seaman who had rivalled the 
greatest achievements of the vaunted Spanish 
navigators. She visited his ship, the Golden 
Fiind, at Deptford, and knighted Drake, 
who was henceforth in great favour. In 
1585-6 he was busy in the West Indies, doing 
all the damage he could to Spanish ships 
and Spanish towns; and a year afterwards 
commanded thirty ships in an expedition to 
Cadiz. It was known that Philip was pre- 
paring a great fleet for the invasion of 
England, and Drake’s orders were to attack 
and destroy as‘ many ships as he could. 
With amazing daring he entered Cadiz 
roads, passed the batteries, and 1n one day, 
the 19th of April, 1587, burned a hundred 
vessels and possessed himself of an immense 
booty ; and having quitted the roads before 
the Spaniards had recovered from their 
panic, sailed along the coast burning and 
pee Then he steered for the Azores, 

ooking out for homeward-bound treasure- 
ships, and encountered and captured an 
enormous “carrack,” the richest prize ever 
taken at sea. This he brought in triumph 
to Plymouth, and the heads of his country- 
men were nearly turned by the arrival of 
booty worth about a million sterling. 
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SEEKING A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


But Francis Drake, although the most 
brilliantly successful seaman of his time, had 
rivals in the spirit of adventure. The pos- 
sidility of a north-western passage to the 
Indies was even then suggested. In July, 
1576, Martin Frobisher left England with two 
small vessels (the largest only of twenty-five 
tons) and a pinnace, reached the coast of 
Greenland, and made an unsuccessful ex- 
ploration of a strait which he supposed would 
afford the desired passage. He returned to 
England and prepared another expedition. 
The coast of Greenland was again reached, 
but few discoveries were made, except of 
stones which “ sparkle and glister in the sun 
like gold,” and the horn of a “sea-unicorn,” 
into which some spiders being put :mme- 
diately died, and that was, according to some 
very astute axiom, a sure proof of “ great store 
of gold.” Two women (Esquimaux probably) 
were also captured, one of whom was so ugly 
that the sailors suspected her to be the devil, 
and would not be convinced to the contrary 
until they had phd eee off her boots of skins, 
to see whether she had a cloven foot. Inthe 
following year the (Jueen sent Frobisher on 
a third voyage, to take possession of the land 
he had discovered ; and 120 persons accom- 
pee him, intending to establish a colony ; 

ut the ice barred the passage, and the ex- 
ition returned, with no other gain than a 
e quantity of the “glistering stones,” 
which were generally believed to indicate the 
presence of gold, but were most probably 
pieces of the beautiful indescent spar found 
abundantly in Labrador. England was 
hungering for gold, and no simple country 
lad ever tramped to London with greater 
belief in the existence of the golden pavement 
than that with which the adventurers of the 
Elizabethan age dared the perils of the sea 
in search of Dorados in the western world. 

In 1585, John Davis, of Sandridge, in 
Devonshire, with two ships, reached the 
coast of Greenland, which he called “the 
land of desolation ;” then steering to the 
north-west, he saw a high mountain, “ ght- 
tering like gold” (gold again !), to which he 
i the name Mount Raleigh. For sixty 

es Davis sailed up a strait (now known 
as Cumberland Inlet), but was compelled to 
‘return. He made two other voyages subse- 
quently, but with small practical result. His 
name is still preserved in Davis Straits. 

Then there were the expeditions to the 
American coast by Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
(ending so A same eeet lly and by captains sent 
out by Walter Raleigh ; the discovery and 
settlement of Virginia; and afterwards 
Raleigh's own voyage to Guiana, and attempt 
to reach “the golden land,” and his marvellous 
narrative, so grandly told, of the beauties 


and natural wealth of the country. About 
the same time, too, Thomas Candish, or 
Cavendish, emulating the achievement of 
Drake, passed through the Maghaelan Strait 
and attacked the Spanish towns on the South 
American coast. He sailed round the world, 
and returned with abundance of wealth, and 
was knighted by the Queen ; but soon spent 
his money, undertook another voyage, met 
with no success, and died broken-hearted on 
his way home. 


RISE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


While daring men of adventurous minds 
were turning their thoughts to the western 
world, India, the “ Cathay,” that powerful 
magnet of attraction to the merchants of 
Europe, was the bright particular star to 
which the more sober-minded wealth-seekers 
turned theireyes. The Turkey company sent 
expeditions through Syria to Bagdad, and 
down the Tigris to the Persian Gulf, whence 
India was reached; and other expeditions 
made their way by sea round the Cape of 
Good Hope. Agents were despatched to the 
court of the Great Mogul; associations of 
merchants were formed in London for the 
purpose of establishing a trade with India, 
and towards the close of her reign Elizabeth 
granted a charter of incorporation to “the 
governor and company of the merchants of 
London trading with the East Indies.” 
What the East India Company grew to, we 
all know, and we all know, too, that Queen 
Victoria 1s now Empress of India; but the 
seeds of that greatness were sown in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


SHATTERING THE GREAT ARMADA. 


The time came at last for the supreme 
trial of strength between England, a few years 
before so weak, and Spain, claiming to be the 
mistress of the world, but already toppling 
on the pinnacle of greatness. We need not 
repeat the familiar story of the great Armada. 
The world never saw—unless perhaps when 
the Persians under Xerxes invaded little 
Greece—so great an array as the gigantic 
fleet which, under the command of the Duke 
of Medina-Sidonia, set sail for England in 
1588. All England was afire with excite- 
ment and patriotism when the great news 
came. The nation breathed with a new life. 
Elizabeth marshalled the troops on land, 
ready to repel the invaders, covered her 
golden locks with a steel helmet, enclosed 
her spare figure in an iron corslet, and having 
dubbed as knight “the bold lady of Cheshire, 
Lady Mary Cholmondeley,” mounted a 
charger and made a brave speech to the 
army gathered at Tilbury. “I am come 
amongst you,” she said, “not for my recrea- 
tion and disport, but being resolved in the 
midst of the heat of the battle to live or die 
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amongst you all. I know I have the body 
of a weak, feeble woman, but I have the 
heart and stomach of a King, and of a 
King of England too!” There spoke the 
spirit of England by the mouth of England’s 
Queen. Howard of Effingham, Raleigh, 
Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and many other 
heroes of the sea, encountered the great 
Armada in the Channel, and scattered it. 
A violent storm completed the work of de- 
struction ; the naval supremacy of Spain was 
destroyed for ever, and England gained the 
title, so proudly worn for three centuries, of 
“mistress of the seas.” 


SPLENDID LITERARY DEVELOPMENT. 


Contemporaneously with this marvellous 
development of the power of England in its 
external aspects, there was an intellectual 
development even more remarkable. The 
last thirty years of the sixteenth century in 
this country were made illustrious by the 
birth and growth of an imaginative hterature 
of almost unrivalled splendour. Thomas 
Campbe:l—and there could scarcely be found 
a more competent critic— says, in the intro- 
duction to his “Specimens of the British 
Poets” :— 

“In the reign of Elizabeth, the English 
mind put forth its energies in every direction, 
exalted by a pet religion and enlarged by 
new views of truth. This was an age of 
loyalty, adventure, and generous emulation. 
The chivalrous character was softened by 
intellectual pursuits, while the genius of 
chivalry itself still lingered, as 1f unwilling to 
depart, and paid his last homage to a warlike 
and female reign. A degree of romantic 
fancy remained in the manners and supersti- 
tion of the people ; and allegory might be said 
to parade the streets in their public pageants 
and festivities. Quaint and pedantic as 
these allegorical exhibitions might often be, 
they were nevertheless more expressive of 
erudition, ingenuity, and moral meaning than 
they had been in former times. The philo- 
sophy of the highest minds still partook of a 
visionary character. A political spint infused 
itself into the practical heroism of the age; 
and some of the worthies of that period seem 
less like ordinary men than lke beings 
called forth out of fiction, and arrayed in the 
brightness ofdreams, They had high thoughts 
seated in a heart of courtesy. The life of 
Sir Philip Sidney is poetry put into action.” 

The acquaintance with the French and 
Italian languages, possessed by most of the 
cultured class, and the attention given to the 
study of the classic authors of Greece and 
Rome, improved the taste and stimulated 
the imagination of those who possessed 

oetic sympathy. A few years before Eliza- 
th ascended the throne, Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and the Earl of Surrey had produced many 


charming poems, inspired by genuine senti- 
ment ; and the latter is due the fntroduc- 
tion of blank verse into English literature. 
Puttenham, the author of the “ Art of English 
Poesy,” published in 1589, says, “In the 
latter end of King Henry VIII.’s reign spran 
up a new company of courtly makers [poets], 
of whom Sir Thomas Wyatt the elder and 
Henry Earl of Surrey were the two chieftains, 
who, having travelled into Italy, and there 
tasted the sweet and stately measures and 
style of the Italian poetry, as novices newly 
crept out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, 
and Petrarch, they greatly polished our rude 
and homely manner of poesy.” 

It has been said of Sir Philip Sidney, that 
he “trod from his cradle to his grave amid 
incense and flowers, and died in a dream of 
joy.” Hhs verses are graceful and animated ; 
his prose more poetical than most poetry. 
One critic has declared that “Sidney’s is a 
wonderful style, always flexible, harmonious, 
and luminous, and on fit occasions rising to 
great stateliness and splendour; while a 
breath of beauty and noble feeling lives in 
and exhales from the whole of his great work 
hke the fragrance from a garden of flowers.” 
His ‘‘great work” is “The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia,” inscribed to his sister. 

A greater poet than Sidney was his friend 
Edmund Spenser, “the poets’ poet,” as he 
has been styled. Some of Spenser’s earlier 
poems are exquisite. He wrote from the 
impulses of a passionate, loving heart, when 
he addressed “the widow’s daughter of the 
glen,” Rosalind, probably Rose Daniel, a 
sister of another poet ; and when he married 
Miss Nagle, an Irish girl, he wrote the 
““Epithalamium,” of which Hallam says, ‘‘I 
do not know any other nuptial song, ancient 
or modern, of equal beauty. It is an intoxi- 
cation of extasy, ardent, noble, and pure.” 
Spenser was the friend of Raleigh (the “ Colin 
Clout” of his poems), with whom he became 
acquainted in Ireland, and by him was intro 
duced to friends of kindred tastes. His 
great poem, “The Fairy Queen,” the first 
three books of which appeared in 1590 and 
the remainder six years afterwards, is beyond 
question one of the great poems of the world. 
It 1s an allegory, but so interspersed with 
incident that it rivals in personal interest 
the great epic romances of Italy; and the 
grace and beauty of the language, and the 
command of a difficult metre, are no less 
admirable than the mingled delicacy and 
vigour of description, and the exquisite fancy 
and imaginative power which pervade it. 
It is a succession of pictures, a continuous 
strain of music ; and eye and ear are alike 
gratified, the one by the chivalrous and lovely 
figures which fill the scene, the other by the 
melody, so flexible and so sweet, so spirited 
and so tender, which accompanies the pa- 
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geant, or. seems to float in the air above 
heavenly Una and her milk-white lamb.” 
Of lesser poets there were ram ge Walter 
Raleigh, Samuel Daniel, Mic Drayton, 
Thomas Sackville, and others ; but the poetic 
development was preparing to assume, as we 
shall presently show, another form—the dra- 
matic, and in that form to achieve its highest 
triumph. Prose began toemulate poetry in dig- 
nity and sonorous beauty, and the writings of 
the historians and thinkers of the time exhibit 
a considerable advance on the rugged, if 
vigorous productions of their immediate pre- 
decessors. The period is marked by the 
appearance of the first portion of Hooker's 
“Ecclesiastical Polity ;” and we are told by 
a critic of great ability that “ Hooker’s style 
is almost without a rival for its sustained 
dignity of march ; but that which makes it 
most remarkable is its union of all this 
learned gravity and correctness with a flow 
of genuine, racy English, as untinctured with 
pedantry of any kind as anything that came 
from the pen of the most familiar and care- 
less of popular writers.” This characteristic, 
indeed, arising from the consciousness of 
strength, and the ease of manner ensuing 
from that knowledge, marks all the best 
productions of the time. There was, indeed, 
a great outbreak of affectation, the “ zstheti- 
cism” of the time, the high priest of which 
was John Lyly, a man of genius, with a 
crotchet, who has been ridiculed by Shake- 
speare in Lowe's Labour Lost, and by 
Scott in “The Monastery ;” but the affecta- 
tion, popular for a time, soon wore away. 
The spirit of the age was too earnest for such 
trifling to affect it permanently. Towards 
the latter part of the period George Chapman 
produced a portion of his noble translation 
of Homer, the perusal of which made John 
Keats (who should have lived in the Eliza- 
bethan, not the Georgian age) feel as he 
imagined Cortez felt when, “silent upon a 
eak in Darien,” he first gazed on the Pacific. 
Philosophy was in the throes of a new birth; 
but as yet Francis Bacon was only a law 
student of brilliant promise, and his great 
achievements in recasting the philosophical 
method were reserved for the next reign. 


SHAKSPEARE THE SYMBOL OF THE AGE, 


The most remarkable literary feature of 
‘this illustrious time was the springing into 
existence, by a bound as it were, of the 
English drama. Intwenty years after Eliza- 

*s accession forty-six regular tragedies 
had been produced, and young men of genius 
were devoting themselves to dramatic poetry. 
+ There were Peele and Greene, and many 
others; and Marlowe, who except one, the 
greatest of all poets, was the most powerful 
dramatic poet of the time. Then Shakspeare 
appeared on the scene, and the triumph was 


complete. His consummate genius—his in- 
stinctive the expression of all 
human emotions—his creative power, which 
never mistook words for realities, rhetoric for 
passion or grief—his imagination, fancy, wit, 
and humour, mark him out as the unique 
figure not only of the Elizabethan age, but of 
all ages and all countries. Universal as he 
is in his sympathies, he is in a special sense 
the microcosm of the Elizabethan time. It 
was an age of adventure, and the brave spirit 
of the time echoes in his chivalrous lines. 
It was an age when new worlds were openin 
to the vision of men, and from the “sti 
vexed Bermoothes” came the inspiration 
which took shape in the enchanted isle 
where dwelt Prospero and Miranda. It was 
an age when the national spirit was evoked, 
when chains had been broken, and England 
stood free before the world ; and the historic 
plays are the very embodiment of the heroic 
English spirit. Harry of Agincourt exclaims, 
as in effect Elizabeth exclaimed at Tilbury, 
“Our hearts are in the trim ;” Falconbridge 
echoed the national outburst when the shadow 
of the Armada darkened the waves of the 
Channel, in saying “ Come the three corners 
of the world in arms, and we shall shock 
them ;” and the words of John, “ No Italian 
priest shall tithe or toll in my dominions,” 
was the key-note of the Reformation. The 
intense nationality which animated English- 
men finds expression in old John of Gaunt’s 
descriptive epithets: — 


‘This royal throne of kings, this sceptredisle .. . 
This precious stone set in the silver sea... 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this. 

England !”’ 


It was a time when the passionate and pic- 
turesque romances and legends of southern 
Europe were acclimatized in England, and 
we have the loves of “ Juliet and her Romeo,” 
and the grim figure of Shylock. It was a 
time when the dim legends and antique 
chronicles of our own land were coming into 
the light, and there are Lear and Imogen 
and Macbeth. It was a time when classic 
literature and biography were studied; and 
in Shakspeare’s pages Achilles and Hector, 
Andromache and Cassandra, Brutus and 
Coriolanus, Antony and Cleopatra, live 
again, not as antique statues, but informed 
with the life which creative genius can alone 
impart. 

en Jonson, rising into fame as Elizabeth’s 
yellow hair turned grey, has paid Shakspeare 
the magnificent compliment that “he was 
not for an age, but for all time.” This is 
true in one sense; but in another sense he 
was for one age, and that the most illustrious 
period in our national annals-—“ the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth.” acne 
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THE FIGHT AT FONTENOY, 


AND WHAT LED TO IT. 


European Affairs--Mania Theresa—Frederick the Second of Prussia The Beginning of the War of Successiou— Battle of 
Mollwitz—Affairs in England—State of Lurope—Progress of the War—The British Cabinet—The King in Germany 
—Battle of Dettingen— Defeat of the French-——Incidents of the Battle—Marshal Saxe and the Invasion of England 
—The Campaign of 1744—-The Enghsh Alhance—The Campaign in Flanders—The Siege of Tournai— Battle of 
Fontenoy— British Bravery~ ‘The French Repulked—Enghsh Hard Pressed—Defection of the Dutch ‘1: ocofs— 
‘The Result—Foreign Opinions of the Fight at Fontenoy—Conclusion 





AFFAIRS IN EUROPE. 
HN the 20th October, 1740, the 
= Emperor Charles the Sixth died, 
leaving as the successor to his 
crown his daughter, Maria Theresa. 
The Emperor had died in the hope and 
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belief that he had made the succession sure. 
He had endeavoured by all means in his 
power to arrange that his daughter should 
peacefully succeed, and had managed to ob- 
tain the agreement (termed the Pragmatic 
Sanction) to her undisturbed succession, by 
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parting with various slices of territory to the 
reigning houses. ae 

aria Theresa had married Stephen of 
Lorraine, but neither he nor his ministers 
were very resolute in Government. We have 
testimony to their irresolution and despair 
in emergencies. But no sooner had the 
Emperor died, than all the watch-dogs to 
which he had cast bones, in the shape of 
territory, forgot the bones, and came to fight 
over his possessions. They forgot all about 
the Pragmiatic Sanction, and feeling assured 
that in this instance might was right, they 
pounced upon the poor little princess ez 
masse. Frederick the Great annexed Silesia, 
Charles Albert was elected emperor, while 
Spain followed the example of France, 
although the latter was free to move, having 
made no promises. Prussia made the first 
stir. Theold king was dead, and Frederick 
the Second had succeeded. 

Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary, sent 
advices to the crowned heads informing them 
of the death of the Emperor; and when the 
Elector of Bavaria received the news he 
declared that it was impossible to acknow- 
ledge her as Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
“because of his abe pasa to the Emperor’s 
succession, which he was resolved to make 
good.” He confirmed this opinion in inter- 
views with the Ambassadors at his Court, 
and claimed the throne, in consequence of 
the will of Ferdinand, whose Austrian estates 
had been left to his daughter, failing male 
issue, and he, the Elector, was descended 
from that daughter. 

Prussia and Saxony, however, promised 
to maintain the Pragmatic Sanction, also, if 
necessary, to send troops, and France was 
caer asked energetic; but on the 14th of 

ecember, having meanwhile kept up the 
greatest protestations of friendship, Frederick 
of Prussia marched nearly 30,000 men into 
Silesia with speed. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR. 


So quietly were the measures of the young 
King taken, that his sudden departure for 
the army one evening from a masked 
ball excited considerable surprise. He had 
arranged with the French Ambassador to 
play the game. “] am going,” said the King, 

to play your game, I think, but if I throw 
amare we will share the stakes” (Voltaire). 
erick the Great declared that he must 
protect Silesia “in the preservation and 
prosperity whereof we have the more inte- 
rested ourselves, as it serves for a defence 
and bulwark to our territories in the empire” ; 
and he ded to explain in his manifesto 
that he only took Silesia and carried war 
into — of semebody else, doing the 
same thing so near his own dominions! 
“We have no intention,” he says, “of 
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disobliging Her Majesty of Hungary, with 
whom-we evidently desire to maintain a 
strict friendship, and to contribute to her 
real interest and preservation”; and he 
concluded by warning the Silesians that if 
any trouble arose they would only have 
themselves to thank for it. No opposition 
was made by the people, and so quickly was 
the seizure made that there were not wanting 
people who declared that the whole arrange- 


| ment had been concocted between the King 


| 


of Prussia and Maria Theresa herself. 

Such a sudden step as this naturally 
astonished the other nations of Europe, yet 
Austria was not a power to be defied with 
impunity. Fiederick, however, was diplo- 
matic. He sent to Maria Theresa to tell her 
what he intended to do, and suggested that 
she should quietly cede to him Lower Silesia. 
If she would consent he would assist her 
He named his price, but the Queen declined, 
and declared she would never make any 
terms with him; and when the hypocritical 
manifesto was published, as above quoted, it 
only added fuel to the flame of the Queen’s 
wrath. The Prussian Minister quittedVienna, 
and on the 22nd of December Frederick 
entered Breslau without bloodshed. 

But at Otmachan a mote spirited resist- 
ance was offered, and the drummer who was 
beating the parley was shot dead. An attack 
was immediately made upon the place, and in 
twenty-four hours it surrendered. In one or 
two other places the Austrians made a stout 
resistance, and at the town of Neiss they 
obliged the Prussians to retire and com- 
mence a siege. Frederick then left the 
command of his army to Marshal Schwerin, 
and returned to Berlin to hurry up more 
troops. A good deal of desultory fighting 
went on, and the Prussian forces were greatly 
strengthened in Silesia; and in King 
George’s speech at the opening of Parliament 
in London in April 1741, the war then going 
on was alluded to, with other incidents, “as 
events that require the utmost care and at- 
tention, as they may involve all Europe in 
a bloody war. The Queen of Hungary has 
already demanded the 12,000 men expressly 
stipulated by treaty, and thereupon I have 
demanded of the King of Denmark and the 
King of Sweden, as Landgraves of Hesse 
Cassel, their respective bodies of 6,000 men 
each.” Both Iiouses assured His a 
that they would assist him in defending suc 
a righteous cause as that of the Queen of 
Hungary. So England was already pre- 
paring for the struggle, and determined to 
uphold her treaties. : 


THE BATTLE OF MOLLWITZ. 
Maria Theresa was now thoroughly roused 
to action. She appealed to her people, and 
collected a small army, about 20,000 men. 
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At the head of this force she placed Marshal 
Neuperg, who had jpet been released from 
rison. He advanced to Neiss, where the 
Prussian army was still occu pied, and taking 
Grotkau on his way, fell in with the enemy 
at Mollwitz, and a severe battle ensued. 
The Prussians took the Austrians somewhat 
by surprise, for the snow was deep; but not- 
withstanding this advantage the Austrians 
at first succeeded in driving back their an- 
tagonists, and the Prussian troops took to 
flight, carrying with them Frederick, then 
not the Great, as he was the first to fly. 

It 1s related of him in this battle that when 
his baggage was captured by the Austrian 
cavalry he mounted his horse andsaying to his 
companions, “ Farewell, gentlemen, I am 
better mounted than any of you”; he rode 
away leaving his friends to be captured by 
the Austrian hussars. This fact 1s vouched 
for by one of those thus left by the King to 
the British Ambassador. ‘Things would 
have gone badly with the army but for the 
steady bravery of the Prussian infantry. 
The engagement lasted four hours, and the 
Austnans had almost assured themselves of 
victory when the infantry changed the fore 
tunes of the fight. Marshal Schwerin held 
his ground, and the Austrians were obliged 
to retire with a loss of 5,000 men, although 
the Prussians lost nearly as many. 

Very little can be said for the King of 
Prussia, and he himself confessed that he 
and the Austrians had been trying who could 
make most mistakes; but there 1s no doubt 
that Frederick had a lesson he never forgot. 
After this engagement the Austrians crossed 
the river, and fortified themselves opposite, 
while the Prussians pushed on to Brieg, 
and after a short investment the famous 
Piccolomini was obliged to capitulate. 

It was about this time that George II. 
proceeded to Hanover against the advice of 
Walpole, who had a good deal to contend 
against there just then. England had already 
given her adhesion to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and troops and money had been voted. But 
some idea got into the heads of the com- 
munity that the King was mainly interested 
in defending Maria Theresa, because he was 
afraid of his own Hanoverian possessions, 
Hanover never had been very popular in 
England; the evident German tendencies 
of the Sovereign Electors “stank in the 
nostrils ” of the English people, and Pulteney 
even declared in the House that England 
ought not and could not goto war to preserve 
Hanoverian territory. But Walpole replied, 
explaining that England was bound to pro- 
tect Maria Theresa by treaty, and in support 
of the balance of power in Europe to repress 
the ambition of the French,and to preserve the 
national independence. However, the subsidy 
to the Queen of Hungary was voted to the 
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amount of £300,000; and though the vote 
had been taken without a division, Lord 
Carteret took care to inform the Court at 
Vienna that Walpole had been compelled to 
bring in the measure against his wishes, and 
so the young Queen took a decided dislike 
to the Mimister, and declined his advice 
when subsequently it was proffered. 


THE PLOT THICKENS. 


It was while things were in this ‘condition 
that Parlament was prorogued, and new 
writs were issued. The King came over to 
Hanover as aforesaid, and got into a state of 
alarm concerning his Electorate. The de- 
feat of the Austrians had been more disastrous 
politically, perhaps, than actually in the field 
of battle. No sooner were the successes of 
the King of Prussia announced than a horde 
of vultures made ready to swoop upon the 
carcase of Austria so soon as Frederick had 
killed the empire. But lke those birds, the 
Powers did not wait for the death of the 
victim. Austria was down, and apparently 
helpless in the dust, and so the vultures came 
round clamouring for a share of the prey. 

Spain, Sardinia, and Poland came, and 
France, seeing the great success of the 
Prussians, thought an alliance with'the young 
king would be very advantageous. Frederick 
had already hinted to the French ambas- 
sador (as related above) that he would give 
him a share in the spoils, and Marshal de 
Belleisle was dispatched to conclude a treaty 
upon the following terms .— 


(1) The Elector of Bavaria was to be 
raised to the imperial dignity. 

(2) The dominions of the Queen of Hun- 
gary were to be divided. 

(3) The King of Prussia was to obtain 
Silesia, renouncing the Duchies of 
Julius and Berg, and to vote for 
the Elector of Bavaria as the 
Emperor Charles VII. 

(4) France was to send two armies into 
the Empire to help Bavaria and 
defeat the English, and to keep all 
they could get for themselves—the 
Netherlands if possible. 


These were very nice terms indeed, and— 
to employ the words used in England sub- 
sequently—“ sure never was poor princess in 
worse plight than Her Majesty of Hungary”! 
The French emissary appeared, determined 
to despoil her of everything, and judging from 
history he seems to have even exceeded his 
instructions. “He seemed,” says Frederick 
himself, ‘as if he thought that all the terri- 
tories of the Queen of Hungary were already 
on sale to the highest bidder.” Walpole was 
most desirous to come to terms, and tried all 
his resources of diplomacy in Prussia and 
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Austria, before he would consent to armed 
intervention. He rpesiplr ike an ap to 
the feelings of the King of Prussia, and failed. 
The King would have his bond. On the 
other hand, Maria Theresa was advised to 
relinquish a little to save the larger portion 
of her dominions, but she would not hear of 
the Prussian claim; and even when she con- 
sented partly, she sid Whaat a hope that her 
enemy would refuse her terms. He did. 

But while Walpole, through the ambas- 
sadors, was thus negotiating, or attempting 
to negotiate, King George was in a most 
terrible fright concerning his Electorate of 
Hanover. The alliance of the French filled 
him with fear; it would never do to have 
Hanover annexed. So we read that he sent 
an envoy to ects a neutrality treaty for a 
year. Frederick himself relates this as a 
fact. So Hanover was neutral, while Saxony 
gave up the Pragmatic Sanction without 
much pressure ; for while Walpole and King 
George had been talking, Frederick and 
France had concluded the treaty above 
mentioned. 

No time had been lostin France. Cardinal 
Henry was quite put on the shelf; hints 
were thrown out to the Jacobites to worry 
England ; and Marshal Maillebois advanced 
upon Hanover, where he induced King George 
to stipulate for neutrality, and another army 
marched into Bavaria, where they subdued 
Lintz, and pushed forward to Vienna. where 
Maria Theresa then was, and in a condition 
quite unfit to travel. But her enemies gave 
her no choice. She had to fly into Hungary 
with her infant child, and daily expecting 
another. Her husband and his brother 
remained to defend the capital. 

In England, meantime, popular opinion 
had declared itself very firmly against the 
King’s action respecting the treaty of Han- 
over. It was freely denounced, and when 
the King returned he was not in the best of 
tempers at what he had agreed to. At the 
opening of Parliament in December, he ex- 
pressed a hope that the Continental powers 
would see the error of their ways 1n attack- 
ing the Queen of Hungary, The war with 
Spain had not been fortunate, and there was 
Lae discontent manifested on this account 

s10c. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


Meanwhile the allies had been making 
way. They had driven the Queen away 
from Vienna, but did not attack the city, they 
marched into Bohemia and attacked Prague ; 
and yet with all their undaunted sagacity, 
the ce of the unfortunate young 
Queen had permitted her to escape, which 
was an error, for her personal popularity in 
Sh was very great. 
perso: 
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Putting aside her | labour.” 
charms,--and she is described by | has been more than once quoted against the 


contemporary chroniclers as very beautiful 
and winning as well as dignified,—she had 
much tact, and acquiesced in Hungarian 
customs to please her subjects. She reaped 
her reward. 

When she arrived at Presburg she, carry- 
ing her little son in her arms, addressed 
the assembled “magnates” in Latin in a 
most effective and affecting manner. They 
could not resist her appeals. She pushed 
the words home, and drove them into their 
hearts with the address—‘“‘ The kingdom of 
Hungary, our person, our children, our crown 
are at stake. Forsaken by all, we seek 
shelter only in the fidelity, the arms, the 
hereditary valour of the renowned Hun- 
garian States!” Was it in human nature to 
resist this, emphasized by a Queen—a beauti- 
ful, pleading, unhappy woman, holding up 
her child for protection?—No. All present 
clashed their swords and shouted enthusi- 
astically, “Our lives and our blood for your 
Majesty. Wewill die for our Azzg—Mania 
Theresa !” 

The enthusiasm did not end there. Once 
determined, no time was lost. The “ fiery 
cross” was sent through the land, and all flew 
to arms for their beautiful Queen. Never 
had monarch such a following. rich and 
poor, town and village aroused themselves and 
each other to succour the distressed woman, 
and to avenge the Sovereign. Far and wide 
went the call to arms; from near and far 
came the answer ever the same, in old 
Magyar tones, and with all the chivalrous 
accent of the race, “We will die for our 
Queen !” 

But they were too late to help Prague. 
Notwithstanding the welcome English sub- 
sidy, which reached them,—an immense boon 
to the impoverished country,—the troops 
did not reach Prague before it had fallen, 
and the Bohemians, with the French, had 
elected the Elector of Bavaria Emperor. He 
was subsequently crowned as Charles VII. 
Success had also attended the Prussian 
arms. Breslau was occupied without loss ; 
and at last, after some negotiations not 
altogether free from the suspicion of men- 
dacity, Lower Silesia was abandoned to 
Frederick the Great, who gave his word of 
honour that he would not “attempt any more 
against her Hungarian Majesty.” 

So the Austrians remained satisfied, and 
the allies were astonished at the withdrawal 
of the Prussians. But, remarks the Royal 
historian of his own times, “this temptation 
was too great to be resisted, the enemy being 
willing to rest satisfied with a verbal com- 
munication which would acquire provinces 
to Prussia and winter quarters for her army 
fatigued with eleven months of military 
“Put not your trust in princes” 
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anointed of the people ; WR seldom has a 
more barefaced instance ‘of’ duplicity been 
confessed by its author. Frederick returned 
to Berlin, indeed : but left secret instructions 
to Schwerin to advance at the proper time 
and these instructions the marshal carrie 

out with care. He waited until December 
and its snowstorms had sent the Austrian 
army under shelter, and then he made a dash 
upon Moldavia before the enemy could in 
any way ward off the attack. Olmutz fell ; 
but the Austrians pulled themselves together 
at last, and, in revenge, swooped down upon 
the French armies and obliged them to re- 
treat, thus invading Bohemia, and causing 
the retirement of the Bavarians from Prague. 


THE NEW ENGLISH CABINET. 

The year 1742 saw the retirement of Wal- 
pole and a truce concluded between Prussia 
and Austria. Frederick the Great had put 
himself at the head of the armies of Saxony 
and Prussia; but the contest was evidently 
not relished by the former State. Saxony 
was very lukewarm in the business, and the 
King let them go, winning a victory at 
Chotwitz in May, and thereby impressing 
the Austrians very much. This defeat in- 
duced the Queen to proffer terms ; and aided 
by England, which had been endeavouring 
to cause the enemies to arrange a truce, the 
| treaty was signed. The Queen agreed to 
cede Upper and Lower Silesia, the province 
of Glatz, and a district of Moravia ; Frede- 
rick, on his part, engaging to remain neutral 
during, that war, and to recall his troops 
within a fortnight. 

Frederick had been rather suspicious con- 
cerning his allies, the French, and now by 
this treaty he compelled them to retire from 
the contest also; but they had penetrated 
so far that it was a matter of some difficulty 
for them to retreat. They had to suffer im- 
mense loss inthe retrograde movement they 
were thus compelled to make ; but Marshal 
Belleisle was equal tothe task. He managed 
to withdraw his men—or, more correctly, a 
segs of them—for out of the 35,000 who 

ad marched into Austrian territory only 
8,000 remained, The other army still sup- 

rted the Elector of Bavaria, or the 

mrperor, as he preferred to be styled. This 
retreat of Belleisle’s was extolled by French 
historians; but, as a matter of fact, the 
people turned it into a jest, and ridiculed it 
as heartily as did Frederick the Great. 

In November 1742, the English Cabinet, 
with Lord Carteret as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, formed what was termed the 
‘(Drunken Administration ”; for the Secretary 
' himself was seldom sober. He seems to 
have had his wits about him occasionally, 
at any rate, combined with a desire to 
serve number one (and the King) for his 





‘ have seized him. 
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; sake. George was very anxious to come 


forth as a commander; and his Minister, 
although p ghark hand opposed to the trans- 
mission of soldiers to the Continent, now 
agreed to it. So troops had been sent during 
the recess; and Hessian infantry had been 
enrolled to reinforce this British contingent. 
In the King’s speech, on the 16th November, 
he announced that he had caused the soldiers 
to be sent, and defended the increase of the 
British force ‘in the low countries as a 
necessary step. The 16,000 of the Electoral 
troops had been despatched with the Hes- 
sians in British pay to support the House of 
Austria. These proceedings met with the 
approval of both houses, and the necessary 
vote was passed for the expenses in Decem- 
ber. Notwithstanding this agreement by 
the Ministry the people did not, as a body, 
approve of these measures ; and the Oppo- 
sition took advantage of the excitement 
against the employment of mercenaries to 
mised the Ministry. But the money was 
voted, and in April 1743, Parliament having 
been prorogued, the King and his son, the 
Duke of Cumberland, crossed over to Han- 
over. 

Things in Germany now began to look as 
if they were coming toaclimax. The French 
seemed scarcely to have appreciated the 
fact that the British were in earnest. But 
when it was discovered that the Earl of Stair 
was advancing, they took steps to intercept 
him, sent 10,000 men across the Rhine, and 
proceeded to raise an additional army of 
40,000 to oppose the advance. 

The King and his son set sail from Green- 
wich, and made little progress owing to a 
contrary wind, so they put back to Sheerness, 
where they remained until the 1st of May. 
The wind then being favourable they pro- 
ceeded, and reached Hanover as speedily as 
possible, while more troops were forwarded 
to Flanders to support those who had been 
advancing under Lord Stair’s command in 
Germany. Meanwhile the Austrians had 
been by no means idle or unsuccessful. 
Although the French had driven them once 
from Bavaria, the Austrians about this time 
repaid the debt, and advancing to Braunau 
drove their enemies out, and the Duc de 
Broglie retired to the Rhine, while the Duc 
de Noailles kept Lord Stair in view. 

_But the English and their Austrian allies 
did not appear in any hurry. They did not 
reach the Rhine till May, and took up a 
position near Frankfort to await the Hano- 
verians and Hessians. The Emperor had 
retired to Frankfort after the defeat of the 
French army in Bavaria, and so far there 
was no reason why Lord Stair could not 
It is a question whether it 


' was worth invading a free town for such a 
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doubtful advantage. The Dutch had by this 
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time passed the resolution to support the | opposed armies Preset across the stream ; 
British with 20,000 men, which were “to | for, says a combatant, “Many of us went 


encamp between Narfitr and Maestriche.” 


THE BATTLE OF DETTINGEN. 


Lord Stair had about 40,000 troops at 
his disposal, and De Noailles, who came 
up on the opposite side of the river Main, 
had about 60,000 men under him. It is 
remarkable that all this time no declaration 
of war had been made by either France or 
England. On the 9th of June, Lord Stair, 
who had apparently made a mistake in 
moving from his position, passed up beside 
the Main, and on the 16th of June (N. S.) 
the King left Hanover and reached Aschaf- 
fenberg on the 19th. He was closely followed 
by the Duke of Cumberland and the English 
Prime Minister, de facto, Lord Carteret. Here 
the army remained encamped, and the King, 
who was in no way deficient 1n personal cour- 
age, determined to lead the battle. Meantime 
he inspected the troops, and on the 22nd of 
June, the anniversary of his succession, he 
received a royal and loyal salute from the 
army. 

The French General, De Noailles, made 
such good use of his opportunities that the 
British were completely cut off from their 
supplies. The enemy had occupied a very 
strong position, and commanded the fords 
while in possession of the forts. Thus it 
happened that things looked very serious 
when the King made his inspection. The 
English position was between the river and 
a wood, and completely cut off from their base 
of action. There was very little to eat, and 
forage for the horses was getting very low, 
so under the circumstances it appeared to 
the French commander that he had only to 
wait,—well supplied as he was,—and the 
British, with their allies, would fall into his 
hands. 

The English army was encamped along 
the river, and the French position was 
almost exactly opposite, their night supported 
by Great Ostein, and the left by Stockstadt, 
and as the French could not cross and attack, 
they determined to starve them out. The 
allies could not remain in such a perilous 
position, and so they made ready to depart. 
Voltaire says that there was no alternative, 
as the horses must have been killed had the 
army remained two days longer. The French 
commander perceived the intention, and was 
ready to defeat it. He got his men ready in 
the early morning. He pursued the allies, 
and changing front soon reached a position 
behind them, and sent a strong force across 
the river with orders to occupy the village 
of Dettingen, through which the retreating 
ny had to pass on their way to Hanau. 

This march was begun at daybreak, 
and in many instances the officers of the 
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down to the brink of the river and reviewed 
their troops as they passed; many of their 
officers conversed with ours.” The French 
crossed the river, and a French account says 
that instead of occupying the village of 
Dettingen as directed, when the allies began 
to form, the troops posted themselves in the 
narrow pass, believing that they had to do 
with only a “strong rear-guard beyond it.” 

The French artillery began to play upon 
the allies as soon as they could, and sent 
their cavalry across. King George had taken 
the post of danger in the rear, believing that 
the French would attack there ; but when the 
leading files found themselves actually en- 
gaged, the King changed his position, and 
came to the van of the army. When this 
movement of the French was perceived, and 
it was found impossible to advance just then, 
the King called a halt, and drew up his troops 
in battle array. A cannonade had been 
carried on by both, but now the enemy’s 
foot had appeared in front between Dettingen 
and Klein Welsheim towards the hills, so 
that they were upon the right flank of the 
British, and about a mile away. 

When the allies perceived that the French 
were actually in force, and crossing the river 
at Seliginstadt, they drew up facing the wood. 
The position the allies had quitted at Aschaf- 
fenberg had meanwhile been seized by the 
French, the river was to the left of them, and 
Grammont occupied the village close by ; the 
hills were to the nght, and the enemy again 
in front. So the position of the little army 
was by no means a pleasant one. It did not 
appear to Noaiulles that his enemy could 
possibly escape from the trap. 

The King made his dispositions immedi- 
ately. He commanded the infantry to shelter 
in the wood from the cannonade, and covered 
them, the left was advanced to the river. 
These dispositions naturally took up a great 
deal of time, and from eight o’clock in the 
morning until midday the French guns kept 
pounding away at the allies within a few 
hundred yards, just across the’river. By 
noon, however, all the arrangements were 
made, and then the French advanced, the 
English also moving forward to engage them. 
Generals Clayton and Sommerfelt, with the 
Duke of Cumberland, marched at the head 
of the first line of foot. The King himself 
was at the head of the second line, and the 
battle was suspended to give him time to 
come up, as he was very desirous to join 
in it. 

The English lines halted after a while to 
take breath, and then resumed their rapid 
advance. The King’s horse took fright as 
soon as the firing began in earnest, and run- 
ning away almost carried him into the enemy’s 
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lines. But the King managed to pull up, and | Cumberland the result might have been 


the Duc d’Aremburg remonstrated with His 
Majesty for running such a risk, and en- 
countering so great danger, for a battery of 
cannon was then playing upon him, but the 
shot flew overhead. “Don’t tell me of 
danger,” replied George ; “I'll be even with 
them.” However he dismounted from his still 
uneasy horse, and took up his post on foot at 
the head of his men; and when the French 
advanced on the right flank through the wood 
the King himself ordered up the Hanover- 
ian troops, drew them up in line of battle, 
and then ordered six cannon which were 
close by to give the French a few rounds. 
He stood by the guns while his orders were 
obeyed, and noticed how the shot tore 
through the advancing columns, doing great 
execution. He then resumed his place at 
the head of the infantry. and told them on 
no account to fire till the enemy came close. 
The French were then within a short dis- 
tance, and at one hundred yards opened fire 
vigorously, the “bullets flying as thick as 
hail” says an officer. Then the King 
flourished his sword, and said “ Now, BOYS ; 
NOW FOR THE HONOUR OF ENGLAND, FIRE ; 
AND BEHAVE BRAVE, AND THE FRENCH WILL 
SOON RUN.” These stirring commands were 
well obeyed, and the allies advanced firing as 
they charged uponthe enemy. The French 
could not stand the onset, and it would 
probably have succeeded had not the Duc 
de Grammont left the shelter of the village, 
and poured down upon the left flank. But 
even here fortune favoured the British, be- 
cause the French cannon which had kept up 
such a disastrous fire for so long, was stopped 
when the French rode into the open range. 


INCIDENTS OF THE FIGHT. 


The Black Musketeers then charged, but 
were repulsed by the English, and a standard 
was taken. Then the British and Austrian 
cavalry, passing through the infantry, fell 
upon the household troops of France, and at 
first some allied regiments were repulsed. 
But they speedily recovered themselves, and 
then a French Grenadier regiment gave way, 
while the King, behaving most gallantly, 
rallied the whole line of the allies, the Duke 
of Cumberland admirably seconding him with 
other commanders, and the French were 
pushed back. 

De Noailles, who was watching the fight 
from the opposite side of the river, was 
horror-struck when he perceived his men 
driven back. Again and again the struggle 
was renewed, but the solid infantry of the 
allies defeated all attempts to break its 
ranks, and advanced steadily, rolling back 
the enemy as they advanced. Hanoverians 
and British were equally brave. It is stated 
that but for the King and the Duke of 


different. They led the stout infantry to 
victory, and had narrowescapes. The Duke 
was twice wounded, and once very nearly 
killed by some Austrians who mistook him 
for a French officer. 

There are a great many letters before us 
written by some of the officers present, some 
of which testify to the personal bravery of 
the King, and describe many interesting 
incidents. There were reports that the 
‘ Blues” turned tail, and an officer in the 
Fusihers describes their retiring through the 
regiment. But again an officer of the Blues 
denies this, but confesses that their impetu- 
ous charge carried them too far, and they had 
to retreat in disorder when the French came 
in upon the infantry, who “tore them to 
pieces” with their close fire. “What pre- 
served us,” says an officer, “ was our keeping 
close order, and advancing near the enemy 
ere we fired.” A dreadful slaughter of the 
French ensued. The following account 1s 
from a Dutch source — 

“The battle begun about ten, between 
28,000 French and a')out 18,000 British and 
Austrian troops. !t lasted with great ob- 
stinacy for better than four hours, during 
which time the Irench were continually 
reinforced. Thev had once disordered the 
English troops, and the Household (troops) 
of France, which composed the front of the 
army, endea. curing to make the best of this 
advantage made a motion to the nght, which 
exposed them to a covert battery of Hano- 
verian artillery, which did prodigious execu- 
tion. In the meantime the Duc d’Aremberg 
caused the Austrians to advance, and close 
the opening which had been made. This 
entirely changed the scene, and the French 
finding 1t quite impossible to gain their point, 
began to retire towards the bridges.” In 
fact, the retreat became a rout; the French 
were cut down as they retired, and hundreds 
were drowned 1n the Maun. 

The King remained upon the battle-field 
until ten o’clock at night, and it was estimated 
that not less than 6,000 of the French were 
left upon the field. The allies lost about 
half as many, and the superior commanders 
are by some writers much praised; but the 
King and his son undoubtedly bore off the 
palm, Torrents of rain fell that night, and 
the allies had no food nor tents after all 
their exertions. The army did not pursue 
the French, but quitted the field, leaving the 
wounded to the mercy of the enemy—a confi- 
dence which was not misplaced, as De 
Noailles treated them with the greatest 
kindness and humanity. But this in no way 
exonerated the English commanders, and 
they were greatly blamed for their neglect. 

Lord Stair was decidedly of opinion that 
the enemy ought to have been pursued, and 
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more than once asserted the necessity for so 
core But the King over-ruled the general, 
for the army was in great want of provisions, 
and a portion of the French troops were 
quite fresh. It is related by Voltaire, that 
he afterwards met Lord Stair in Holland, 
and asked the Scotchman what his opinion 
was concerning the battle of Dettingen. “I 
think,” replied the general, “that the French 
made one great mistake, and the English 
made two. Your error was in net standing 
still; our first fault was getting ourselves 
into such a dangerous position ; our second 
in not pursuing your army after the victory.” 


RESULTS OF THE BATTLE.—MARSHAL 
SAXE. 


The immediate results of the battle of 
Dettingen were beneficial! to Maria Theresa, 
for she had also been victorious, and the 
French were driven into their own country 
Under these circumstances the Elector of 
Bavaria had no choice but to submit, and he 
accordingly humbled himself and signed a 
treaty of neutrality; but his territory had 
meantime been overrun by the Queen, and 
she occupied it until such time as seemed to 
her convenient to retire. This she did until 
peace was signed, and King George was 
appointed the mediator at Hanau  Unfor- 
tunately these trumpeted arrangements came 
to nothing after all; firstly, because Mania 
Theresa Vzctrzx was not altogether moderate 
in her demands; and though, perhaps, she 
might have been induced to forego some- 
what of her request, the Elector of Bavaria 
could not get on at all unless he was paid 
English money; and under these circum- 
stances Carteret, who was acting as Prime 
Minister, advised His Majesty not to consent 
to the arrangement, which fell through. 

After a time spent in these fruitless nego- 
tiations, a grand invasion of France was 
talked about; but autumn drew 1m, and the 
usual rains commenced, so it was determined 
that no further hostilities need be under- 
taken that year, and that the troops must 
go into their winter quarters. When this 
was decided great dissatisfaction was evinced 
by Lords Stair and Marlborough, who were 
present in a subordinate capacity, and 
many other British officers. The result was 
that a great many resigned their commis- 
sions, while the King only remained long 
enough to sign a treaty at Worms with 
Austna and Sardinia, by which the latter, for 
a territorial consideration, agreed to provide 
45,000 men for the assistance of the Queen 
of Hungary, and consented to receive an 
annual subsidy from England. 

It is no part of our object to give an 
account of the Pretender and his son, but in 
1744 the French openly espoused his cause, 
and an army was embarked for England 
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under the command’of Marshal Saxe. This 
celebrated officer deserves a few lines, for he 
is intimately connected with the events we 
have to chronicle. The French, in the 
matter of the young Pretender, were very 
chary of committing themselves unless they 
could positively see their way to success. 
But when England supported Austria, 
France made up her mind to maintain the 
Scotch,—although, be it remembered, that all 
this time no declaration of war had been 
published by either France or England. It 
was arranged that 15,000 men should be 
sent, 3,000 to Scotland, and the remainder 
should invade London under the command 
of Marshal Saxe 

This successful general was a natural son 
of Frederick, King of Poland. Huis mother 
was the Countess Maria of Konigsmark, and 
sister of the Count who had caused Thynne 
to be assassinated in London. He was born 
in 1696, and when quite a youth joined the 
allied armies under Marlborough and Eugene, 
and studied war in a very practical manner. 
He subsequently served in Sweden, and was 
present at the capture of Straslund. After 
the treaty of Utrecht he went to France, and 
declining the command of the Saxon army 
he threw in with the French then on the 
Rhine, and distinguished himself at Dettin- 
gen and Philipsburg. In 1744 he was 
created a Marshal of France, and prepared 
for the invasion of England at Dunkirk. 

Towards the end of February all was in 
readiness, and the French fleet came up to 
the Isle of Wight, and cast anchor off 
Dungeness to wait the arrival of the troops. 
Sir John Norris, with the channel fleet, 
coming up, but not attacking, the French 
Admiral shpped away during the might 
before a strong breeze, which increased con- 
siderably, and fell upon Marshal Saxe as he 
attempted to weather it near Dunkirk. The 
flotilla was destroyed, and many ships were 
entirely Jost with all on board. So the 
demonstration in favour of the young Pre- 
tender came to nothing then, except so far 
as it was the cause of war being formally 
declared by France and England, for this 
perhaps unnecessary formality had been 
dispensed with during the fighting on the 
Main and the descent on the sea coast. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1744, 


We must give a sketch of the incidents of 
the war carried on in 1744, so as to lead us 
up to the great encounter in Flanders, which 
resulted so unfortunately for the allies. It 
was already May when Louis proceeded to 
take the field. He and George II. had been 
indulging in a httle mutual recrimination, in 
which the French monarch accused the King 
of England of having been the cause of all 
the wars by his support of Maria Theresa, 
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while'George retorted by casting the Pragma- | 


tic Sanction in the teeth of his royal brother, 
and accused him of aiding and abetting 
Spain and the Pretender in their attacks 
upon England. Thus having ‘made up their 
minds to declare open hostilities, there was 
no want of reasons. 

Marshal Saxe was appointed to the com- 
mand of the French army in Flanders, and 
it amounted to 80,000 men. To this well- 
equipped and well-commanded force the 
allies coula only answer with about 50,000 of 
all nations interested—viz., English, Flemish, 
Austrians, and Dutch; and so Louis XV. 
had every opportunity to indulge in war made 
easy; for many towns, which, remarks a 
historian, seem specially ordained to be 
taken and retaken in war, were captured 
without much trouble or loss. So it was 
not until the Austrians, in July, dashed into 
Alsace and drove the French army back that 
any real fighting was put before the King as 
a bonne bouche. 

Louis determined to witness the campaign, 
and hurried into Alsace, but sickness over- 
took him, partly in consequence of fatigue, 
py because he had eaten too much. The 

ing made preparations for the end of his 
life’s journey, turned away the lady who just 
then happened to be in favour, and gave 
himself up to the consolations of religion 
and the exclusive society of his priests to see 
how they could prepare him for his inter- 
view with the grim agent who was coming 
to demand an account of the monarch’s 
stewardship. And thus, casting up his ac- 
counts, the King “lay between life and death 
for many weeks.” 

The Austrians were, however, more alarmed 
at the storm which suddenly burst upon them 
from a clear sky, so to speak. Frederick the 
Great, who had made peaceful arrangements, 
and who ought to have adhered to his treaties, 
suddenly ignored all his engagements, and 
with an army of 60,000 men marched into 
Bohemia and Moravia. Prague capitulated, 
and assisted by the French and the lately 
very impecunious Elector of Bavaria, the 
Austrians were worsted. These successes 
brought Charles of Lorraine, who had been 
successful against the French, into Bohemia, 
and aided by the patriotic Hungarians, 
Frederick of Prussia soon found he had 
ventured into a hornets’ nest. In vain he 
appealed to his allies. The Austrians and 

bey, hao showed him no quarter, and his 
friends began to make excuse. The result 
may be imagined. 

After some fighting and several consider- 
ably harassing skirmishes and night attacks, 
Frederick found himself in no pleasant 
position, and retreated, blundering into 
wonderful errors in every direction. It is 
extraordinary how he managed to misdirect 
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his troops, and, as he himself confesses, he 
committed more mistakes in this most disas- 
trous campaign than ever he had before. 
His general, Einsiedel, was compelled to 
evacuate Prague and abandon his guns, 
returning into Silesia with a loss of 5,000 
men. Frederick hastened to his capital to 
recruit his army, which were then safe in 
winter quarters. 

Things did not look well for Frederick of 
Prussia just then, nor for his allies. The 
French sent him a mission, consisting of the 
Marquis of Belleisle, a bitter partisan against 
England, and his brother. It so fell out 
that these gentlemen endeavoured to make 
their way through Hanover, and were arrested 
and sent prisoners to England, where they 
arrived on the 13th of February, 1745, and 
landed at Harwich. Here for some days 
they were detained, and then were carried to 
Windsor, 7z@ Greenwich. Their arrest gave 
rise to much comment, and was considered 
a violation of the nghts of Germany. They 
refused to give their farvole as required, but 
after being detained for some months they 
were released.* 

On the death of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough Lord Carteret became Earl Gran- 
ville, and continued high in favour of the 
King because he supported the Hanove- 
rian measures; and to such a pitch did 
Granville’s pride carry him, and so openly 
expressed he his disdain, that the Pelham 
faction threatened to resign. Granville had 
told them that matters could not remain as 
they were. “I will not,’ he said, ‘submit 
to be overruled and outvoted upon every 
point by four to one. If you will take the 
Government upon you, you may ; but if you 
cannot, or will not, there must be Seme 
direction, and I will not do it.” + 

These disputes brought things to a climax, 
and 1t became a question of choice between 
Granville and his opponents. Pelham had 
the Commons at his back, and the King was 
dreadfully perplexed. His adviser (the Earl 
of Oxford), however, suggested the King’s 
course; he gave in, and Granville resigned 
in favour of the Earl of Harrington. But it 
is worth noting that scarcely had Granville 
been ousted from office when his opponents 
began to pursue very much the same course, 
and Hanover was still protected. 


THE FLANDERS CAMPAIGN. 


When King George replied to the address 
of his faithfyl Commons in February 1745, 
he made the following remarks : “I have, in 
conjunction with the Queen of Hungary and 


* For details and general treatment of the case see 
Pamphlets and Gentleman's Magazene, etc., for 1745. 
+ Coxe’s Walpole. 
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the States General, concluded a treaty with 
the King of Poland, which I will order to be 
laid before you.” This the Quadruple 
Alliance, and now the European States were 
banded together against each other in the 
manner set forth below. 

France comes first as the power wishing 
to demolish the House of Austria, and the 
conquest of Flanders for the Emperor nomi- 
nally, but really for her own ends, in con- 
sideration for the expenditure of blood and 
treasure she had undergone. 

Spain wanted to carry matters with a high 
hand, and to obtain power in Italy. 

The Emperor Charles (whose days were 
numbered) wished to fix himself more firmly 
upon his tottering throne, and to grasp his 
dominions with an ever-extending arm. 

The King of Prussia wanted more territory, 
and other smaller States were awaiting their 
turn, or anxious to strike a blow for a friend. 

On the other hand, we find an array of 
power to meet this combination. In the 
first place we have,— 

Great Britain, anxious to keep France 
within bounds at sea, and, 1f possible, on land ; 
and with England Hanover, of course, was 
united. 

Hungary, led by its valiant Queen, who had 
everything at stake in the contest, was cling- 
ing to England and her own Hungarian 
subjects, as much from gratitude as from a 
sense of assistance. 

The Dutch, who would fight for their 
hearths and homes, and, if stirred up, would 
feel inclined to take the field with England. 
The Elector of Saxony, as King of Poland, 
who was bent upon consolidation and his 
allies. Even Sardinia and Russia were ready 
to play a part with Britain, the former be- 
cause of the Treaty of Worms, the latter by 
virtue of her promises. Thus there were all 
the elements of “a very pretty quarrel” as it 
stood. 

When the Emperor died in January 1745, 
the state of affairs was,in no way improved. 
He died at Munich, and his successor resigned 
all claims to the Austrian succession, and 
promised to assist the Duke of Lorraine. 
There was now really no excuse for proceed- 
ing with war. But the Austrians and French 
still continued to skirmish, and in these 
encounters both sides appeared to claim the 
advantage. On the Rhine the French were 
in retreat before the Duke of Aremberg, and 
the States General preparing for the inevit- 
able campaign, appointed Prince Waldeck 
to the command of their army in Flanders. 

About the beginning of March the Aus- 
trians advanced across the Inn at Passau 
and other places. They attacked the enemy, 
the Bavarians, and gained some successes. 
The French on the lower Rhine continued 
their retreat, but being reinforced recrossed 
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the Main, at which the allies retreated, and 
the French also passed the Rhine in the 
beginning of March, and took “ Mentz.” 
The Hungarians had held their own against 
the Prussians, and the Austrians were gene- 
rally successful. 

Meanwhile the French were making rapid 
preparations, and on the rst April Marshal 
Saxe was appointed to the command of 
the army in Flanders. On the 5th, the 
Duke of Cumberland set out for the same 
destination, and arrived at Helvetsluys next 
day. The French army under Marshal 
Saxe lost no time in advancing, who made 
up his mind to invest Tournai. The Duke 
of Cumberland proceeded to the Hague, and 
he arrived at Brussels on the Ioth. After 
some time spent in drilling, the army 
advanced on the 19th to Halle and Tubise, 
and subsequently proceeded to Leuse. 

The Enghsh army consisted of about 
28,000 men, and with the Dutch troops the 
whole force at the disposition of the Duke 
did not exceed 50,000. The French had 
76,000 men under Marshal Saxe, and he was 
thus enabled to invest Tournai, and yet spare 
an army to meet the English and their allies. 
Tournai is supposed to be a very ancient 
town, and it 1s certain that Czesar occupied 
it. Henry VIII. took it from the French, 
and erccted the citadel. It was afterwards 
restored to them, but taken and held by the 
Spaniards till 1667, when Louis XIV. got 
possession of it. He made improvements in 
the fortifications. In June 1709, Marlborough 
invested the town, and it surrendered, while 
the enormous French army within fighting 
distance was afraid to come to its relief. 
Lille and Tournai were called by Louis XIV. 
the eyes of France, of so great importance 
were they considered. We now come to the 
memorable battle before Tournal, in which 
Marshal Saxe defeated the allies. 


THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY. 


The French, bent on invading Tournai, 
opened their trenches on the 30th of April, 
1745, and worked with skill and rapidity. 
There were only 9,000 Dutch troops in 
the town, and the French assured them- 
selves of victory, particularly as the allied 
commanders were rather divided in their 
councils, and perfect accord did not reign 
concerning the chief command, which the 
Duke of Cumberland nominally possessed, 
but he was under the control of the Austrian 
Marshal Konigsegg, and obliged to defer to 
the suggestions of the Prince of Waldeck. 

It need scarcely be said that upon the 
propriety of raising the siege of Tournai there 
was no question. The allied generals were 
all of that opinion, and it was determined to- 
attempt the relief of the town notwithstanding 
the superior numbers and advantageous posi- 
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tion of the French army. The allies there- 
fore advanced, and encamped at Bougnies, 
within a measurable distaace of the French 
outposts. 

hen Marshal Saxe had heard of the 
arrival of the allies at Linze he had no doubt 
as to their intentions, and so the troops 
which had passed the Scheldt were ordered 
to recross. The bad state of the weather 
prevented the allies from advancing on the 
oth May; but on the roth they made a 
movement by the left, and the Marshal took 
up his position with his right near Antrain, 
and the left on the road to Mons, near Notre 
Dame aux Bois.* 

The English generals proceeded to inspect 
the enemy’s position, and were enabled to 
ascertain the disposition of the army which 
was separated from their own by underwood 
and hedges. The village of Fontenoy was in 
their front, the wood of Barré was on the 
left. Every precaution was taken by the 
French; and the army, of which some 
15,000 had been left to cover Tournai, 
was enthusiastic at the arrival of the King 
and the Dauphin, who had come from Paris 
to be witnesses of the battle, and as they 
hoped,—and as the event proved,—of the 
defeat of the allies. On the roth an attack 
was made by the English. “Six battalions 
and twelve squadrons, with 500 pioneers 
and guns, were commanded from each wing 
for this service.” The allies maiched confi- 
dently forward, and without much difficulty 
drove in the French outposts to the very 
top of the hilly ground in front of their camp, 
where they halted, so as to cover the arrange- 
ments Saxe was making for the morrow. 

The Duke of Cumberland and the other 
commanders then proceeded to an inspection 
of the ground, for the battle had still to be 
fought. The troops bivouacked on the ground 
they had won, and orders were issued for the 
final engagement to take place at daybreak 
on the 11th. The French troops remained 
in their tents, the King of France returned 
to Calonne, and Marshal Saxe passed the 
nent in his carriage with his army around 

ins, 

His Royal Highness, says the official 
account of the action, commanded that the 
army should march at two in the morning ; 
and having ascertained that there was an 
unoccupied fort near the village of Vezon, 
he dispatched General Ingoldsby to attack 
that village, while Prince Waldeck advanced 
upon the village of Fontenoy. General 
‘Campbell was commanded to cover the 
right wing, but owing to his wound this 
order was not carried out, and General 
Ligonier attempted it under an artillery fire. 

was now apparently ready for the 


* Lettres et Memoires des Marechal de Saxe. 
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advance, and it was begun. The Duke, with 
the English and Hanoverians, went boldly 
forward to Fontenoy ; but General Jngoldsby, 
who had been commanded to carry the 
redoubt in the wood, did not even make 
the attempt, and despite repeated orders 
despatched by his superiors, he continued to 
hang back, and lacked the courage apparently 
to make a dash at the fort; there can be 
little doubt he would have succeeded had 
he made a bold push for it. 

Meanwhile upon the French side the King 
was 1n the field, and a brisk cannonade was 
kept up and as briskly answered. One long 
line of infantry extended from Fontenoy to 
Rancecroix supported by guns. It was by 
the very first shot of the cannonade that the 
Duc de Grammont had his thighs shot away, 
and he died almost immediately. 

The English lines were now in position, 
the cavalry regiments in squadron behind 
them, and secing that all was ready the 
Duke of Cumberland gave the order to ad- 
vance, while Prince Waldeck made his attack 
upon the village of Fontenoy. Inglodsby, 
as already mentioned, came upon the wood 
which was tenanted by a body of skirmishers, 
and feeling nervous at the idea sent a mes- 
sage to the Duke for orders, notwithstanding 
his instructions to attack. This delay was 
unpardonable, and caused disaster. 

The Dutch at first advanced bravely and 
attacked Fontenoy, assailed, as they pro- 
ceeded, by a terrible cannonade, which smote 
them fearfully, and compelled them to retire. 
The English and Hanoverians still adv inced 
however within thirty paces of the enemy, 
and obliged the French to retreat within their 
lines. But unfortunately the left wing did 
not succeed so well, and as Ingoldsby had 
disobeyed orders and turned tail, the troops 
had no support, and being exposed to a cross 
fire as well as the file firing in front they 
were obliged to retire in their turn. There 
1s no doubt that the Duke ought to have 
retreated, “for his sole way to the enemy led 
between Fontenoy and the batteries of the 
wood of Barré, to the flank of which he was 
exposed.” He proceeded however, as already 
related, and his troops uniting “ pressed 
boldly on into a phalanx, which nobody 
seemed able to stop. Meeting the French 
guards, the well-known compliment passed, 
each bidding the other fire first. But the 
rolling fire of the English, imitated from the 
Prussians, prostrated rank after rank, and the 
French guards were routed. No regiment 
seemed able to stand before the advancing 
column, and preparations were made for 
retreat, and for the safety of the King,—the 
latter, however, would not budge.”* 

Had this gallant attack been supported we 


* Crowe’s History of France. 
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should not have had to deplore the loss of 


the battle. The English were mowed down 
Les batteries, and compelled to fall back. 

were rallied, however, and again formed. 
Again they advanced ; but the Dutch being 
quite paralysed and no assistance forth- 
coming, the attack failed, owing to the 
 daagedd of the French charge, and particu- 
arly to an Irish regiment, which was fight- 
ing in the enemy’s ranks. But although 
beaten, the English column retired in good 
order, and returned to its former position, 
sadly diminished in numbers. The French 
cavalry endeavoured to break the retreating 
troops, but without success. 

The Dutch had run away, and did not 
appear again in the field. It is related that 
one oftheir commanders rode away to Ath, 
and wrote a letter to the States General 
intorming them that the allics had been cut 
to pieces, and that he, only by his valour, 
had succeeded in bringing off his men in 
safety. When the Duke perceived that his 
orders were not carried out, and that his 
allies were mere spectators of the engage- 
ment, he decided to retreat, and the army, 
protected by its cavalry, withdrew in good 
. order. The French did not attempt a pur- 
suit, and there is no doubt they suffered 


severely. 
FOREIGN OPINION OF FONTENOY. 


The testimony of the French to the gal- 
lantry of the British advance is conclusive. 
Voltaire speaks highly of the conduct of the 
English in his impartial account of the 
battle, and extracts from correspondence of 
French officers engaged, leave no room for 
doubt. “The enemy attacked in two 
columns,” says a French writer, an eye- 
witness. ‘The English, in particular, did 
wonders, and fought like furies. Towards 
eleven o’clock, some places in our line were 
broken, and the allies had passed the village 
of Fontenoy, between two redoubts of which, 
however, they did not make themselves 
master.” . . . “The sutlers and valets of 
the army,” he continues, “took to their heels, 
and carried the alarm to the bridge on the 
upper Schelt. But all things were put in 
order again; the allies were quickly repulsed, 
and abandoned to us the field of battle in 
disorder at one in the afternoon. 

“We did not think it proper to pursue 
them,” they said, “for fear they should form 
again behind the wood.” This little sentence 

roves the stubborn fighting qualities of the 

ritish brigade, which so gloriously dis- 
tinguished itself at Fontenoy. The French 
estimate of the loss of the allies is 3,000 
killed on the spot and 4,000 wounded. Large 
though these figures are, they are nothing in 
comparison with the holocausts of brave men 


who fell in the terrible War of Secession in 
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the United States. On the French side theY 
confess to have lost 1,200 men killed on the 
spot, and 3,000 wounded. 

“T never knew,” writes another French 
officer, “in thirty years’ service, either a 
brisker or a more obstinate engagement—no, 
not in Italy, where we had to do with Count 
Merci, who, you know, was reputed the most 
desperate officer of his time, and the general 
who spared men least. Not to hide the 
truth our men were thrice obliged to give 
way, and nothing but the extreme calmness 
and good conouct of Marshal Saxe could 
have brought them to the charge the last 
time, which was about two o’clock, and then 
the allies in their turn gave way. Our 
victory may be said to be complete, but it 
cannot be denied that as the allies behaved 
extremely well in the action, more especially 
the English, so they made a soldierly retreat, 
which was much favoured by an adjacent 
wood.”—“In short, we gained the victory, 
but may I never see such another,” sums 
up a third writer. 

We could multiply instances and incidents, 
but 1t would not add anything to the lament- 
able fact that the allies were beaten ; though, 
but for the disaffections of the Dutch, and 
the inactivity of Ingoldsby, who subsequently 
printed an elaborate excuse for his conduct, 
they would have soon turned it into a victory. 
Horace Walpole was right in his estimate 
that the French were oxly not deat, and the 
Hon. Philip Yorke in his letter to Walpole, 
ascribes the victory not to the bravery of the 
French troops, but to their advantageous 
Situation, and “the number of their batteries’ 
from which they had a hundred pieces o 
cannon playing upon us without intermis- 
sion.” The estimate of the French losses in 
the Gasefte is put down at from 5,000 to 
10,000 killed and wounded. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


An inquiry was set on foot in England 
when the unwelcome news arrived, and the 
disappointment at the result was very general 
in the country; and it was “of the highest 
importance to the country” that an investi- 
gation should be made into the causes which 
led to the disaster. The inquiry began by 
ascribing the failure of our arms to the cour- 
age and the conduct of our enemies. “1 
know,” continues the author of one pamphlet, 
“there are some who. think it so absolutely 
an impossibility for a French army to beat 
an English one, that, if they cannot find a 
miracle to account for it, they are ready to lay 
a load of infamy upon somebody or other.” 

The paper from which we have quoted the 
above lines then proceeds to investigate the 
dispositions and arrangements of the French, 
dwelling upon the admirable way in which 
the Marshal had placed his men and posted 
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his guns, and declaring it was not so much 

he business of the French to gain a com- 

plete victory as to prevents from approach- 

ing Tournai. The “inquiry” is, in fact, an 

elaborate eulogium upon the army of the 
eat Marshal Saxe. 

But historians tell us how grandly the 
British and Hanoverians plunged into the fire 
from the well-served range of guns opposed 
to them. Dragging cannon with them over 
ground in which cavalry was useless, the 
English troops “marched steadily upon a 
position which the best marshals of France 
deemed impregnable,” defended as it was by 
the corps a’élete of the French army. We 
have already followed the Duke of Cumber- 
land in his bold advance which bore down all 
before it. Not even the report of the failure 
of the attack they had counted on damped 
their ardour; even though they felt them- 
selves abandoned by their supports, they 
pressed on, and the finest troops of France 
failed to check them. 

Marshal Konigsegg had actually congratu- 
lated the Duke upon his victory, and, as 
related, Marshal Saxe counselled retreat, 
which was partly cut off. But the French 
King declined to move, and cheered his 
troops. “If,” says Voltaire in his “ Siecle de 
Louis XV.,” “if the Dutch had now put 
themselves in movement, there would have 
been no resource—nay, no retreat for the 
French army ; nor, 1n all probability, for the 
Kmg and his. son.” Fontenoy has been 
described as a defeat of the British arms; it 
was practically a victory till the defensible 
conduct of the Dutch troops necessitated a 
retreat of the small English column opposed 
to 60,000 men of France. 

The Duke of Cumberland was the last to 
leave the field, as the column broken, indeed, 
but terrible in its fall, carried with it many a 
hfe, while it retreated slowly with face to the 
foe. The cavalry distinguished itself greatly, 
and thus the whole army, accompanied by 
the dastardly Dutch, and the incompetent 
Ingoldsby, fell back upon Ath. The victory 
was due to the King for his bravery, and to 
the marshal for his keen sight and excellent 
strategy, ailing though he was, and suffering. 
It was with great difficulty that the British 
troops were prevented from “falling foul” of 
the Dutch, and had no enemy been near there 
is reason to suppose that our inactive allies 
would have suffered very considerably. But 
Dutch cowardice and desertion did not end 
with the battle. Hertsall, a Dutch engineer, 
betrayed Tourna: to the French, and it 
surrendered in a fortnight. Ghent, Bruges 
Oudenarde, and other places followed; an 
at Ostend a Dutch officer was again sus- 
aes of turning traitor. So altogether the 

nglish had no need to be proud of these 
allies, who in the first place did not biing 
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into the field half the men they had agreed 
to produce when the time for action arrived. 


CONCLUSION. 


There are some English authorities, eye- 
witnesses, whose opinions lead us to a con- 
clusion respecting the battle; we append 
some of them. 

‘I won’t describe the cause of our failure,” 
says Lieutenant Forbes, in “The Colloden 
Papers,” “although I know it; but sure 
never troops behaved with more intrepi- 
dity than the English, no: never have troops 
suffered so much. In short, there was but 
one way of marching into the ground where 
we were to form our line, which was through 
the village of Vezon. The opening would 
not allow above fourteen o1 twenty abreast, 
and from thence to the French batteries a 
rising ground like a glacis, and they at half- 
cannon shot distance. Geneial Campbell, 
with twelve squadrons, was ordered through 
the defile first, as a corps to cover the mouth 
of the opening whilst the infantry marched 
in, which, as they marched from the nght, 
formed as soon as they went in; so one 
regiment covered another till they formed all 
the way to the left. You may believe this took 
up a great deal of time, in which the French 
batteries played incessantly on the twelve 
squadrons and on the troops as they formed ; 
but as it 1s impossible to describe a thing 
unless you had the plan before you, I shall 
only say we formed with all the regularity in 
the world, and we marched up towards the 
enemy, who were all along upon the height 
with their different batteries, the whole length 
of which ran a hollow way that they had 
made a very good entrenchment. Off we 
beat them out of this hollow way, and gained 
the height, whence we had the first view of 
their bodies at about two hundred paces 
distance, an immense number of them and 
numberless cannon still playing upon us. 

‘“‘ Here we dressed our lines, and began to 
march towards them, when pop they went 
into another entrenchment, extremely well 
provided and flanked with batteries of cannon. 
Nevertheless, on we went, drove them from 
that, which was the first small shot we had 
an opportunity to make use of from the 
beginning, which was now near six hours.” 

Respecting the conduct of the Dutch allies, 
there cannot unfortunately be two opinions. 
Foreign critics, as well as English eye-wit- 
nesses, animadvert in strong terms upon their 
behaviour, and a letter from an officer who 
was with the brigade of Highlanders when 
they were sent to the support of their allies, 
Colonel Munro, says himself: ‘‘ We were to 
support the Dutch, who in their usual way 
were very dilatory.” The Highlanders had 
actually got within musket shot of the 
batteries of Fontenoy, he adds, “when we 
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received their full fires from batteries and 
small arms, which killed us forty men and 
one ensign. Our regiment being in some 
disorder, I wanted to draw them up in rear 
of the Dutch, which their general would 
scarce allow of: but at last I did it, and soon 
marched again tg the front. In half an hour 
after the Dutch gave way.” 

After this unfortunate retirement, it ap- 
peared to the officer commanding the division 
quite useless to attempt to stem the opposing 
torrent of 5,000 troops supported by their 
guns. This brigade was then withdrawn to 
assist the Hanoverians. Philip Yorke, who 
wrote an account of the battle to the elder 
Walpole, declared angrily that “it was mon- 
strous for the Dutch not to have brought 
even half the quota which they had agreed 
into the field. When the battle was fought,” 
he continues, “the whole Confedeiate army, 
according to the best accounts I have 
seen, consisted of 46 battalions and 73 
squadrons, making in all 33,000 effective 
men.” The Frerich ariny, it appears from 
the same authorities, consisted of 102 bat- 
talions and 149 squadrons, making 60,000 
men—‘a terrible disproportion, seeing how 
advantageously they were posted and lined 
with so many batteries.” 

There were many different accounts of 
the action promulgated ; but it would appear 
that for some reason or other many were 
suppressed in Flanders—perhaps because 
the allies did not like the aspersions cast 
upon them. Be this as it may, we think the 
allies were far outnumbered, and in a most 
exposed situation, while the subsequent sur- 
render of the towns (as alicady mentioned) 
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certainly gave some colour to the expressions 
used by the English, that the Dutch had 
behaved very badly. It was said that Prince 
Waldeck pushed the English in this “despe- 
rate attempt.” But on the other hand it was 
necessary to raise the siege of Tournai. 

At any rate, whatever the reason of the 
defeat, we cannot altogether blame the Dutch 
for it. General Ingoldsby was in some 
measure responsible, He had distinct orders 
to advance, but he lost time in sending for 
instructions when he had only to go on. 
The British and Hanoverian troops also 
were kept too closely together, and on these 
compact masses the enemy’s artillery did 
great execution ; and when the time came for 
the British cavalry to charge, they did not 
do much, owing, it is said, to the nature of 
the ground. If personal bravery could have 
won the day, the English troops would have 
remained the victors. 

This success so emboldened Frederick the 
Great, that he declined any negotiations of 
peace With Austria, and attacked them 
furiously at Hohen Friedburg, where he 
showed the true abilities of a general. The 
loss of the Austrians in this battle was very 
great. But we cannot here follow the for- 
tunes of Maria Theresa, although they had 
brought her prominently within the scope of 
the events which led directly to the war in 
Flanders and the fight at Fontenoy. 


We necd not here pursue the fortunes of 
Maia Theresa Our task 1s finished at 


Fontenoy—a story of a defeat, it is true; 
but a defeat carrying with 1t all the prestige 
of victory for the British arms. 
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ADMIRAL DUNCAN ADDRESSING THE MUTINEERS, 


THE MUTINIES AT SPITHEAD AND 
THE NORE. 





A Woman's Love—Digging up the Body of a Mutineer—The Panics of aoe ie Glory of the English Fleet—First unheeded 
Murmurs of the Tars—Black Dick, the Sailor’s Friend—Outbreak at Spithead—The Yard-ropes—Splendid Temper of 
the Mutineers—Their Tale of Woe—The Jolly Tar a Century ago—The Sweets of Liberty—The Press-gang—The 
Admiralty at Portsmouth—-Dangerous higgling of the Commissioners—The Bloody Flag hoisted—The Settlement— 
Fresh Outbreak at St. Helen’s—Another Blunder—Lhe first Bloodshed—Triumph of the Seamen and the Saulor’s 
Friend—The Rising at the Nore—Frolics of the Delegates—Proposals of the Mutineers—Escape of the Clyde— 
Blockade of the Thames—Piracy of the Mutineers—Some more Barbarities—Hanging Pitt—Parker’s Washerwoman— 


Break up of the Mutany—Ternfic Scenes in the Fleet—The Last of “ President” Parker. 


A Woman’s LOVE; AT THE SCAFFOLD AND 
THE GRAVE. 

(Ag N the twenty-ninth day of June, 1797, 
aa a middle-aged woman, evidently 

mas suffering from some great sorrow, 
and clad in a black silk gown, a scarf mode- 
cloak, a purple shawl, a black bonnet, and a 
deep gauze veil, might have been seen wait- 
ing with a companion at the palace of St. 
James, in the great city of London. Every 
minute has a weight of agony, and the sound 
of the bells as they strike the slowly passing 
bours seem to her like a death-knell. She 
is only a sailor’s wife and a poor woman, but, 
with a passionate love, and a determina- 
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tion such as possessed the heart of Jeanie 
Deans, she has succeeded, like that heroine 
of romance, in making her way from Scotland 
to the metropolis of England, in order to see 
her husband, and save him, if possible, from 
the sentence of a felon and a dishonourable 


grave. 


Three days before he had been condemned 
to death by court-martial ; and she had a 
tition drawn up in her name, which the 
arl of Morton, her fellow-countryman, had 
promised to present to Queen Charlotte, 
praying her gracious Majesty to use her 
influence on behalf of her husband—on the 
ground that he was insane, that he had on 
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that account, at a former time, been dismissed 
from his position in the navy, and that his 
sister was actually in confinement as labour- 
ing under the same disease. This prayer of the 
loving wife has been presented by her noble 
Scottish leash and as she waits anxiously 
for an answer from the Queen, she talks to 
the pitiful bystanders of her sorrows, and 
assures the attendants in the guard-chamber 
that she would give a thousand guineas if 
she could save her husband’s life. At 
last, wearied and hopeless of success, she 
hears the hour of five struck; the wife of King 
George has not deigned to notice her petition, 
and she drives away with her companion so 
that she may be able to reach Sheerness 
and see her husband for the last time, before 
his execution on the following morning. 

It was close on midnight when the Roches- 
ter coach arrived at its destination, carrying 
among its other passengers the forlorn wife 
of Richard Parker, the notorious mutineer, 
whose name had been in the mouth of every 
man, woman, and child in that district of 
Kent during the past few weeks. In spite of 
this odium, however, she immediately suc- 
ceeded in finding a boatman who was going 
up to Sheerness in the morning with garden 
vegetables, and who agreed to take her with 
him. At thé early hour of seven she reached 
the side of the Sazawich, the vessel on which 
her husband was to suffer at the yard-arm ; 
but the stern sentinels, heedless of her 
anxious request to see him, ordered her off, 
and even threatened to fire in case of dis- 
obedience. When this first boatman had 
taken her back to Sheerness on the pretext 
that as the yellow flag had not been hoisted 
no execution would take place that day, she 
engaged a second. As this boat was rowed 
up she discerned the fatal flag; again she 
begged to see her husband ; but in spite of her 
intense pleading, she was once more ordered 
off, and taken back on shore. She hired a 
third boat, and this time, as she approached, 
she saw the fatal procession of her husband, 
with his hands bound, from the quarter-deck 
to the forecastle. “ My dear husband!” she 
exclaimed with a loud shriek, as she faintcd 
away; recovering again, she beheld him 
mount the platform on the cathead and the 
dark-robed chaplain leave his side ; but from 
that moment a pall fell upon her sight, and 
she “ saw nothing but the sea, which appeared 
covered with blood.” An hour had passed 
away before she reached the ship in a fourth 
boat, in time to see her husband’s lifeless 
body lowered from the yard-arm. It was 
immediately placed in a shell already pre- 
pared for its reception, and exactly at mid- 
day it was interred in the Naval Burying 
Ground at Sheerness, amid the deep silence 
of a large company of the comrades of the 
unhappy man. 


It was in vain that the sailor’s widow made 
an earnest and immediate appeal to one of 
the vice-admivals for the disposal of her hus- 
band’s body ; and she formed a resolution for 
securing it, by means that have perhaps no 
oe even in the wildest of romances. 

en darkness had tplen down upon the 
quiet waters of the “Thames, and silence 
reigned over the harbour of Sheerness, this 
faithful wife, accompanied by three other 
women, clambered over the high gateway of 
the graveyard, and by their aid dug up with 
her hands the rude coffin in which her hus- 
band’s dishonoured body was enclosed. But 
how, after this first portion of the strange 
undertaking had been accomplished, was the 
dismal freight to be carried off unseen? 
Whatever means were adopted,—and one 
story of the time gives an account, which, 
though perhaps true, reads like a ghastl 
fable,—certain it is that the shell whic 
encased the remains of Richard Parker was 
safely lodged in a room hired by his widow 
in the Hoop and Horseshoe public-house, 
Little Tower Hill; that immense crowds 
gathered there on the two succeeding days ; 
that the weeping woman was led before the 
magistrates in Lambert Street police-court ; 
and that the public authorities, in fear of 
tumults, had the body buried secretly and 
finally, shortly after midnight, in the vault of 
Whitechapel church. 

This last scene in the tragic episode of the 
mutinies at Spithead and the Nore may 
fitly serve as an introduction to a narrative 
of the’ strange events of the spring of the 
year 1797, when the seamen of the British 
navy rose in rebellion against the cruelties, 
tyranny, and neglect to which they were sub- 
jected, and in the course of their determined 
stand imperilled the naval supremacy, and 
perhaps the independence, of their country 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD; PANICS 
OF 1797. 

Never during her whole history was the 
greatness of England so completely staked 
upon the solid fibre of her “ wooden walls” 
as in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. The glorious spring of the French 
Revolution was like a mother that devours 
her own children. Paris, the mother of 
freedom, had become the fierce metropolis. 
The “far-famed tree” of li , of which 
the peasant bard of Ayrshire had sung exult- 
ingly, had yielded such monstrous fruit as 
Marat, Danton, Robespierre. And now the 
whole of Europe trembled, bled, and crouched 
before Napoleon’s invincibles. The first 
months of the year 1797 beheld the sacred 
Head of the Roman Church “taking the 
trouble” to bow before his “dear son,” 
ceding to the French Republic the sum of 
thirty million livres in specie and diamonds, 
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and yielding up for ever Avignon and other 
fair and fertile prpvincea; stful Venice, 
whose republic had stood for many cen- 
turies, furiously butchered Frenchmen in the 
hospitals, and was crushed out of political 
existence ; andthe Emperor of Germany was 
drivén in the early days of April to sue for 
peace from the great general who had chased 
his armies out of Italy, and was stnking 
blow after blow on the triumphant march to 
Vienna. 

England stood alone at last as the unbend- 
ing and unbroken foe of France, her ambition, 
her allies, and her legions. Never was it so 
true as then that she was mistress of the 
seas; the maritime traffic of the world was 
in her hands; she had swept the trading 
craft of France and Holland from every 
corner of the main; 
and amid the deep 
convulsions of Europe, 
the insurance of British 
vessels sailing to India 
and “far Cathay” actu- 
ally sank from fifteen 
guineas to one half of that 
amount. At last the point 
of the lance was held out 
towards our “impregna- 
ble” shores. Ireland was 
filled with discontent and 
insurrection, panting like Wg 
a wild bird that is caged 88 
in view of the green fields. \ 
A French expedition of 
25,000 men, under Hoche, 
had attempted in De- 
cember 1796 to land on 
the reckless isle of Erin, 
but had gone back to 
Brest to wait for better 
winds and better luck; 
and in the month of Feb- 
ruary, a band of 1200 
men, picked veterans and ragged scoundrels, 
apap with seventy cart-loads ofpowder and 

alls, scrambled on shore among the rocks 
of Pembrokeshire, began to steal clothes. 
and marched into the country. Our fleet 
was to be decimated by the united war-ships 
of the triumvirate of France, Spain, and 
Holland, anda great army was to “march 
to the capital of that mighty nation, seize 
the immense heaps of gold in the Bank 
of London, the prodigious wealth contained 
in their shops, their warehouses, and 
their magazines, the riches contained in their 
gilded palaces and their stately mansions,” 
etc., etc. 

The fear of French invasion created a 
panic throughout England in the last ten 
days of February. Millions of solid British 
gold had been spent in lending sinews to the 
eeble arm of Austria, Farmers flew to their 
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ADMIRAL Lorp Hows. 


country banks and emptied them of specie. 
These again hastened to devour.the reserve 
of the Bank of England. The heads of that 
great national institution were at their wits’ 
end. Payment in specie was suspended. 
The country, exclaimed Fox, was in the 
gulf of bankruptcy. The governors of the 
Bank immediately assured the nation that it 
was in “the most affluent and flourishing 
condition.” 
Britain had little need of domestic trou- 

bles. She required her whole strength. Her 
reliance and her boast were in her “ wooden 
walls.” Not to travel back to the distant 
times of Alfred, or to those of Richard of the 
Lion Heart, whose strong-fisted men had 
boarded the impregnable Dromunda, the 
floating castle of Saladin, or to those of 
Willoughby, Drake, 
Howard, Essex, Raleigh; 
not to speak of the more 
recent achievements of 
the dauntless dare-devil 
Benbow,of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel,and of Rooke, who 
in the year 1704 hoisted 
the British colours on the 
Rock of Gibraltar, where 
they are fying to this 
hour—had we not still 
with us, in the chief com- 
mand of our brave and 
loyal tars, Earl Howe, the- 
hero of the “First of 
June,” when the French 
were thrashed in the Bay 
of Biscay ; and had not 
Jervis and Commodore 
Nelson, on the 14th day 
of February in this very 
year, thrown a_ bright 
gleam of sunshine into 
“the wild and darkening 
forest that threatened to 
close around us,” by smiting the Spanish fleet 
off Cape St. Vincent, fifteen sail of the line 
against twenty-seven? Neither merchant 
nor statesman permitted himself for one 
moment to dream that the great wave ot 
the mnghteous power of manhood which had 
swept over France would touch the decks 
of our wooden walls, and that the mariners 
who guard our native seas would be found 
swerving in the years of storm and license. 








BLACK DICK, THE SAILOR’S FRIEND ; 
UNHEEDED MURMURS. 


Richard, Earl Howe, had grown old and 
worn in the service of his country. The 
veteran admiral, now half a decade beyond 
the allotted span of threescore years and ten, 
suffered from the gout in his feet and ankles, 
and had gone down to take the waters at 
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Bath in the autumn of 1796. Dusing the | down with lighted ‘matches ready to fire on 


whole winter he was confined to his room, 
and was not able to throw aside his crutches 
till the end of March. No name, in his own 
special line, was more respected by the 
nation or more trusted by the seamen af the, 
navy. To these last the tall and serious 
admiral was familiarly known as “ Black 
Dick,” from a mezzotint portrait that used,to 
hang in his cabin, the sight of which, when 
first presented to the noble tar, threw him 
into a state of ludicrous amazement. They 
also called him the “sailor’s friend ;” and 
rightly, for beneath that dark, serious, and 
haughty countenance there lay a heart which 
was not only firm as an oak, and never knew 
what fear was,—to use his own words,—but 
which was at the same time humane and 
tender as a true tar’s. Was there a sailor in 
the whole fleet who did not know how, after 
the famous “first of June,” a deputation of 

etty officers and seamen came aft to thank 
bi for leading them to victory, and how he 
replied with faltering voice and tear-filled 
eyes: “It is you, my brave lads, it is you, 
not I, that have conquered”? There were 
stories, too, of his benign condescension,— 
how he was accustomed to go below when a 
bloody action was over, sitting by the cradles 
of the poor wounded fellows, talking cheerily 
to them ; and how the sick were nursed with 
his live stock and wines. 

In the last days of February and the open- 
ing days of March, the old admiral was dis- 
turbed by the receipt of anonymous petitions 
from four vessels of the Channel Fleet at 
Spithead. One of these complainants had 
been his own flag-ship, the Queen Charlotte, 
which was for ever famous, because of the 
glorious victory of the 1st of June, 1794, 
when her goo men and 100 guns had dealt 
death and havoc among the French. So 
dear was her cabin to him, that the library at 
his mansion near St. Alban’s was fitted up 
as a facsimile of his ocean home. The sea- 
men in these petitions simply asked him to 
request the Board of Admiralty to extend to 
them, whose payment was the petty sum of 
ofd@. per day, the same munificence that the 
army had received. 

The earl saw that three of the petitions 
were written in the same hand. This seemed 
to him suspicious. But as these petitions of 
the brave tars dropped in day after day, 


‘ doubtless his memory recalled the serious 


murmurs of bygone years. He would remem- 
ber that in the House of Lords he had 
declared that his own flag-ship was very 
filthy, and that many of the vessels were in a 
wretched state; how, among the several 
mutinies of 1783, the crews at Portsmouth, 
on a report that the ships just returned were 
to be refitted and unjustly sent to sea again, 
had confined their officers and had rushed 


the ace of any attack’ from without, 
and tat had hast od fe board the Janus, 
ending the mutin “Dy a timely and just 
concession ; how, for this same complaint, 
three men had been hanged in that year on 
the yard-arm of the Ratsonnable; how gight 
men had been sentenced to death oft the 
Culloden at the close of 1794, and that he 
had cast the blame of this discontent upon 
the captains, who were accustomed to regale 
themselves on shore, while the toiling tars 
were kept on board like prisoners. 

But the old ways were too inveterately 
ingrained in Howe. There was no hurry. He 
intended to take the petitions in his pocket 
to Earl Spencer, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, when he went up to town from the 
waters at Bath; and in the meantime he 
wrote to two of the chief officers of the 
Channel Fleet, whose inquiries endéd in a 
report that there was no perceptible dis- 
affection, and that the smoke was simply 
manufactured by some evilly-disposed person, 
in order to throw scandal on the government 
of William Pitt. Whatever discontent there 
might be would instantly blow off when the 
ships stood out to sea, and the patriotic tars 
were brought face to face with the mortal 
foes of England. He and his correspondents 
were mistaken. They forgot the homely 
proverb that “a stitch in time saves nine.” 
Unseen, the neglected embers were nursed 
into a flame, which broke forth weeks after 
into a series of mutinies that threatened the 
ruin of the country. 


OUTBREAK OF THE SPITHEAD MUTINY. 


Thus neglected by their friend, the crews 
carried on a secret correspondence, and 
formed a sullen resolution that not an anchor 
should be lifted until their complaints were 
attended to and their grievances redressed. 
The officers remained in strange ignorance 
of the ‘‘ conspiracy,” and the Admiralty had 
no knowledge of its existence until the 12th 
of April, when orders were at once tele- 
graphed to Admiral Bridport, the commander 
of the fleet, to put out to sea. On Saturday 
the 15th he gave the signal to weigh anchor 
and proceed to St. Helen’s. Three cheers 
instantly rose from the crew of the Queen 
Charlotte; and instead of mustering obediently 
round the handspikes of the capstan, the 
sailors ran up the shrouds. As if by magical 
contagion, every other crew in the roadstead 
echoed the cheers of the flag-ship, and simi- 
larly manned the fore-shrouds. Not a single 
anchor in the fleet was lifted. The officers 
spent their threats and eloquence in vain. 
The marines were disarmed and the maga- 
zines seized. Within a few minutes the 
authority of the officers was at an end, and 
the common seamen were masters of the fleet. 
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It remained to be seen whether the seamen 
were able to hold glowgathe combatantythey 
had surprised’ and stunned ; in other’ words, 
whether they possessed sufficient determina- 
tion, cohesion, and administrative capacity. 
Two “delegates ”—-that “@angerous’ woe 
whida had been employed in 1794 by th 
rebels of the Cud/oden—were appointed by 
each of the sixteen ships. On the following 
day, which was Easter Sunday, these thirty- 
two deputies assembled to deliberate in the 
favourite cabin of Lord Howe ; and on Easter 
Monday they went through the ceremony of 
swearing every sailor upon the Bible, the 
ropes which were run out at the yard-arm of 
each ship hinting grimly to any unwilling tar 
the terrible penalty of disobedience. A list 
of rules prepared by the committee enjoined, 
under severe penalty, the greatest attention 
to the orders of the officers ; that every ship 
should give three cheers both morning and 
evening ; that no private communication 
should be held with the shore ; that no ship 
should lift its anchor until the demands 
of the fieet were satisfied ; that no woman 
should be permitted on shore, but as many 
might come in as pleased; and that any 
person found drunk or attempting to bring 
liquor into the ship should be rigorously 
punished. These laws were enforced with 
unrelenting severity; for instance, a sailor 
who had dared to smuggle a pint of spirits 
on board was flogged unmercifully with a 
thief-cat ; and on one occasion the Royal 
William, having declined to join in the 
general cheering of the fleet, was peremptorily 
warned that she would be fired into if she 
repeated this act of disobedience. Even the 
sick seamen who lay in Haslar Hospital 
(opposite Portsmouth) were infected with 
the spirit of enthusiasm, tacked their hand- 
kerchiefs into a flag, and added their daily 
cheers to those on board the fleet. The 
officers whose cruelty had rendered them 
obnoxious, in spite of all their fears, received 
no greater injury than that of being sent 
ashore by the mutineers; and the terrific 
yard-ropes were called on to perform no 
sterner duties than that of ducking any 
sailors who were found guilty of petty mis- 
demeanours,—a more amusing and less brutal 
punishment than the lash, from which many 
of the honest tars had suffered for similar 
offences. Altogether the conduct of these 
half-enslaved seamen deserves the eulogy of 
Earl Stanhope, that “ perhaps no men raised 
to power by a successful mutiny ever showed 
so much temper and moderation.” 


PETITIONS OF THE SEAMEN; A TALE OF 
LONG SUFFERING, STATE NEGLECT, AND 
ROBBERY. 


_ Qn the 18th of April, two petitions, dis- 
tinguished by a most respectful and loyal 


tone, were prepared and signed by the thirty- 
two delegates of, the mutinous fleet, in order 
to make plain to the authorities and the 
nation the wrongs of sailors, and the only 
terms under which they could be expected 
to remain in the service of their country. 
One of these, addressed to the House of 
Commons, set forth their disappointment 
and surprise at the neglect of Howe, in 
whom they had expected to find an advocate, 
as under his command they had often made 
the British flag ride triumphant over that of 
their enemies ; asked for an increase of the 
Greenwich pensions from seven to thirteen 
pounds per annum, and for an increase of 
their own pay sufficient to enable them and 
their families to live in the same comfortable 
manner as seamen and marines did in the 
time of Chailes II. ; for, strange to tell, as 
is pointed out in this address, their wages 
were still as low as they had been fixed by 
Act of TParlament more than a century 
before, “when the necessaries of life and 
slops of every denomination were at least 
thirty per cent. cheaper.” 

The address to the Admiralty is more 
emphatic, and presents a fuller tale of wrongs, 
and yet does not even mention the hardships 
of impressment and flogging, which formed 
the leading articles of indictment among 
non-seafaring people and _ parliamentary 
philanthropists. In addition to the insuffi- 
ciency of pay, the demands therein set forth 
are as follows :— 


‘First, That our provisions be raised to the weight 
of sixteen ounces to the pound, and of a better 
quality , and that our measures may be the same as 
those used in the commercial trade of the country. 

‘* Secondly, . . There should be no flour served 
while we are in harbour, in any port whatever, under 
the command of the British flag; and also, that there 
might be granted a sufficient quantity of vegetables 
of such kind as may be the mast plentiful in the ports 
to which we go, which we grievously complain and 
lay under the want of 

‘‘Thirdly, . . . To look into the state of the sick 
on board HM_ ships, that they may be better 
attended to, and that. . such necessaries as are 
allowed for them in time of sickness . . . be not on 
any account embezzled. 

‘* Fourthly, . . That we may in somewise have 
grant and opportunity to taste the sweets of liberty 
on shore, when in any harbour, and when we have 
completed the duty of our ship. .; which is a 
natural request, and congenial to the heart of man, 
and certainly to us, that you make the boast of being 
the guardians of the land. 

‘“* Fifthly, That if any man 1s wounded in action, his 
pay be continued until he 1s cured and discharged ; 
and 1f any ship has any real grievances to complain 
of, we hope your Lordships will readily redress them, 
as far as in your power, to prevent any disturbances.” 


In the preamble and the epilogue of this 
wail from the sea, care was taken to speak 
with deference, moderation, and patriotism, 
so that no pitiable excuse might be given to 
a dense-hearted and close-fisted government 
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to cover a refusal of these demands with 
charges of disrespect, disloyalty, laziness, 
cowardice, and revolutionary ideas ; and the 
nation at large gave its fullest sympathy to 
the demands of the brave, ill-treated, and 
half-paid tars,—demands or “requests” so 
modestly put forth by the thousands of men 
whom the rulers of England, as the petition 
sarcastically puts it, “make the boast of 
being the guardians of the land.” Not only 
would they “suffer double the hardships we 
have hitherto experienced before we would 
suffer the crown of England to be in the 
least imposed upon by that of any other 
Power in the world.” but it was also—these 
, , are the closing words—‘ unanimously agreed 
eo" by the fleet, that from this day no grievances 
' shall be received, in order to convince the 
nation at ae that we know when to cease 
to ask as weil as to begin, and that we ask 
nothing but what is moderate and may be 

ted without detriment to the nation or 
injury to the service.” 


OuR JOLLY TARS A CENTURY AGO. 

There is nothing fabulous or magnified in 
all this tale of woe; it is not the cry of 
peevish discontent, but a manly-spoken 
claim for justice. The lines of the “jolly 
tars” who manned our wooden walls and 
won our victories, and slashed right and left 
the fleets of the world, were in nowise fallen 
in pleasant places. There is nothing over- 
drawn for comic effect in the terrible and 
scathing exposure of naval life made in 
the career of that rollicking scapegrace, 
“ Roderick Randon”; in fact, we have there 
revealed a mere sample of the enormities 
endured by poor Tom Bowling so late even 
-as the year of grace 1797. The immorality, 
amortality, disease, cursings, floggings, and 
-desertions, cannot be inspected closely by a 
modern reader without a feeling of wonder, 
horror, and disgust. A man-of-war was not, 
as now, one of the healthiest places to 
inhabit in the world; the food, the cruelty, 
the restrictions were so shocking that suffi- 
‘cient volunteers could not be had to man 
our fleet. The men were at the mercy of 
tyrant officers like Captain Oakum, and an 
impressed seaman of this very time has left 
a sae ne brane Ab * ae and 
ogging ay long,” and that on the very 
Wirst night he spent on board he saw seven 
wmmen flogged because they were not smart 
enough ; the purser was simply a robber by 
iption, making £1,000 a year on line-of- 

battle ships, although he had no pay from 
Government, for he was privileged to retain 
an eighth of all provisions for the seamen, 
on the score of waste or leakage ; and every- 
thing doled out was of the worst description. 
The ratien for meat was one pound per day, 
but rarely did more than one-third reach the 


hands of the tar; the salt beef and pork 
were sometimes mixed up by contractors 
with salted horse, and .were often flavourless 
and polished like a cornelian, after having 
become indurated with salt in voyaging over 
and over the seas for years; cheese, butter, 
breakfast cocoa, water, all were often in.the 
last stage of rottenness. Of these things 
Roderick Random speaketh truly: “We 
had languished five weeks on the allowance 
of a purser’s quart ger diem for each man, 
in the torrid zone, where the sun was verti- 
cal, and the expense of bodily fluid so great 
that a gallon of liquor could scarce supply 
the waste of twenty-four hours. . . Our pro- 
vision consisted of putrid salt beef, to which 
the sailors gave the name of “Irish horse” ; 
salt pork of New England, which, though 


-neither flesh nor fish, savoured of both; 


bread from the same country, every biscuit 
whereof, like a piece of clockwork, moved by 
its own internal impulse, occasioned by the 
myriads of insects that dwelt within it ; and 
butter served out by the gill, that tasted like 
train oil, thickened with salt.” Butas “a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow” lies in remember- 
ing happier things, two-and-a-half gills of 
new rum were daily administered to the tars in 
order to preserve them from that unpleasant 
state of mind. Add to all this the fearful 
ravages of disease, the horrid condition of 
the unfortunate sick (that too has been 
described by Smollett), the embezzlement of 
their medicines and necessaries, the abomi- 
nable associates with whom the true tar was 
forced to mingle, and to lay the copestone 
of hardship, the fact that he was absolutely 
lorded over by “a petty monarch, whose 
slightest caprice was indisputable law,” with 
no appeal from any wrong save to a “code 
of jurisdiction so severe that every line 
appears to have been traced in blood, and 
every other penalty is a shameful death.” 
What of the “sweets of liberty” when in 
port? Men who should have gained their 
freedom from the setvice in three years were 
drafted from ship to ship and sent away into 
distant service, as if they were no freemen, 
but prisoners and slaves, at the pleasure ot 
His Majesty’s commanders ; and as the sea- 
men were only allowed a few hours on shore, 
it was impossible for them, in most instances, 
to pay even a flying visit to their homes, their 
mothers, their wives, their children. The 
picture of a man-of-war in port during the 
great war is too degraded for a modern. pen 
to trace; hundreds of the vilest women 
flocked on board whenever she arrived, and 
made the ship a den of pollution, on which 
no decent wife, or mother, or sister could set 
her foot. This immorality was not without 
an effect in spreading the mutinous spirit 
which existed at the Nore. An admiral then 
commanding a fleet on a foreign station 
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found that a large number of the letters 
addressed to his sailor ¢ from this class 
at the British ports, and ‘urged them in the 
strongest terms to join the mutineers. To 
attempt to go on shore without leave was a 
terrible crime. A sailor who had been 
pressed into the service, after many years’ 
absence, touched at his native port, but no 
women were allowed on board, and even his 
aged mother and sister, although they came 
alongside, did not obtain the privilege. In 
the darkness he swam ashore, remained at 
thhome for a few hours, and returned early in 
the morning. He was discovered, however, 
by the captain, tried by court-martial, and 
sentenced to a severe punishment with that 
sovereign remedy, the cat-o’-nine-tails. 
One-half of the seamen during the great 
avar were captured by that odious institution, 
the press-gang, which had its head-quarters 
at the “Royal Naval Rendezvous,” on Tower 
Hill, London. In the adjacent public-houses, 
as one writer has described it, there might be 
seen alluring pee of Jack dancing horn- 
pipes on deck with a lieutenant, or hob- 
nobbing over his grog with an admiral, 
or slaying half-a-dozen Frenchmen before 
breakfast, or lighting his pipe on shore with 
Bank of England notes. When genuine 
volunteers became scarce and deserters 
many, there was no scruple about accepting 
the garbage of society, such as dishonest 
clerks and excisemen of damaged reputation. 
In the urgency of the great war. the very 
gaols were emptied, and thieves and mur- 
dierers were thrown into the drag-net of the 
mavy; and all these means being insuff- 
cient, the country pressed everybody she 
could Jay hands on. We are told that 
apprentices showed their indentures in vain ; 
propie would come home from China or 
onolulu, and fall into the clutches of 
the press-gang five minutes after they set 
their foot on shore; bags of money would 
be found on posts on Tower Hill, left by 
persons who had been kidnapped unawares ; 
men would leave public-houses for a moment 
to see what kind of a night it was and never 
be heard of again, These are only a few of the 
evil ways by which our navy was recruited, 
ang of the dreadful hardships endured by the 
brave mariners of England, who toiled and 
bled for the munificent figure of ninepence 
three farthings a day ; but they will serve to 
interline the modest and moderate complaints 
presented to the consideration and acceptance 
of the Government of England. The terrible 
articles of war are still read constantly upon 
our men-of-war, but the seamen, better edu- 
cated, better paid, better fed, self-reliant, 
sober, and little given to violence, regard 
them only as a bogie; and although some 
rough-and-ready officers of the old school 
look upon the times of our wooden walls as 
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the golden age of the navy, there are few 
indeed who will not respect the mari-of-war’s 
man of to-day as a vast improvement on the 
drunken, rollicking tar of a hundred years 
ago. 


VISIT OF THE ADMIRALTY TO PORTSMOUTH. 


Those petitions, with the genuine signa- 
tures of Val Joyce, Jack Morris, Pat Glynn, 
Joe Green, Bill Potts, and twenty-seven other 
British seamen, delegates of the Channel 
Fleet, looked like the first rush of a lurid 
storm. The already terrified metropolis was 
panic-stricken as by the sudden shock of an 
earthquake. The mutiny of the English 
mariners, of whose bravery and unstained 
loyalty every Englishman was justly proud, 
and on whose sometimes wayward follies on 
shore he looked with fond indulgence, was 
the theme of anxious conversation at every 
fireside, every street corner, every tavern. It 
was feared that the Channel might become 
an open pathway for the ships and privateers 
of France; and, indeed, in'Paris it was almost 
believed that England would sink from bein 
queen of the ocean waves into a feeble aid 
dependent power, without a voice in the 
councils of Europe.. The rumour even flew 
through London that the seamen had refused 
to advance to meet the enemy. 

My Lord Bridport and other great men 
who thought they held in their hands the key 
of Europe’s freedom and of England’s great- 
ness might not now quietly lay the complaints 
aside, and, hands in pockets, denounce the 
whole affair as a scandal got up by ill-disposed 
persons against the Government of William 
Pitt. A Cabinet Council was summoned in 
hot haste on the 17th, and it was there and 
then determined that Spencer and two 
Junior Lords of the Admiralty should hie to 
Portsmouth ; the idea being indulged that the 
appearance of those great officials would at 
once act as a magical sedative on the fevered 
spirits of the simple-minded men. On their 
arrival, a consultation was held on shore 
with the best admirals, and an immediate 
answer to the petition was despatched 
through Lord Bridport, directing him to take 
the speediest method of communicating to 
the fleet that they would recommend His 
Majesty to propose to Parliament an increase 
of wages, that wounded seamen would enjoy 
full pay until cured, or until, if completely 
invahded, they should be received into 
Greenwich Hospital, or retire with a pension. 
Finally, with a strong “ puff” of the courage, 
loyalty, and “spirit which always so eminently 
distinguished British seamen,” they desired 
them to return at once to duty, as it might 
be necessary for the fleet to put immediately 
to sea in order to meet the enemy of the 
country. 

This was too meagre a sop for Cerberus to 
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swallow. The increase offered by my Lords 
was 45. per month to petty officers and able 
seamen; 3s. per month to ordinary seamen ; 
and 2s, per month to landsmen. But there 
was not a word as to the quantity of pro- 
visions of which the pursers robbed them ; not 
a word as to the quality of the abominable 
dog’s meat doled out to these patriot martyrs 
‘whose life was worse than a dog’s; not a 
word as to the fresh vegetables in port ; not 
a word as to the treatment of the sick and 
wounded, so scathingly exposed in the 
familiar tale of ‘* Roderick Random”; not 
a word as to the sweets of liberty on shore. 
Is it to be wondered at that, in their reply 
of the roth April, these points should be 
insisted on again by the delegates, who had 
not yet succumbed to the magical presence 
of the Lords ; that tliey should insist still on 
the redress of the quevaness of particular 
ships, in other words, the removal of ob- 
noxious officers ; and that they should now, 
remembering the fate of the men of the 
Culloden, who had been hanged by the neck 
two years before in spite of an assurance of 
pe on, express their determination not to 
ift an anchor until an Act of Indemnity 
was passed? They also, with a tone of 
conscious strength far different from their 
meek first petition, offered some “remarks” 
for the “consideration”? of the Board, viz., 
1s. per day for able seamen, and a propor- 
tionate increase to the others; a similar 
increase for marines when on board; the 
augmentation of the Greenwich pensions to 
£10, towards which the sailors would give 
one shilling per month; and that this in- 
crease should be extended to the seamen of 
the East India Company, most of whom 
were obtained from the navy; for “we have 
seen them,” said they, “with our own eyes, 
after sickness or other accident has disabled 
them, without any hope of relief or support, 
but from their former service in the navy.” 


SCENE ON THE “CHARLOTTE”; THE RED 
FLAG HOISTED. 


Aithough a message of the following day 
ielded to the seamen their demands as to 
increase of pay and provisions and the full 
allowance to the wounded, the foolhardy 
Lords closed their gift with an ungracious 
threat, that every company which did not 
return to duty within an hour would be 
answerable for “the dreadful consequences 
which will necessarily attend their continuing 
to'transgress the rules of the service, in open 
vitlation of the laws of their country.” The 
t of the determined tars was not to be 
raised by leverage like this; and on the 
morning of Friday the 21st, Admirals 
Gardsier, Colpoys, and Cole, went off to 
4 hold a conference with the delegates of the 
fiset, Lord Spencer not being permitted to 
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go, as it was urged that he was too gee cd 
a prize to be placed in the hands the 
mutineers. e upshot was disastrous. 
Although the flag-officers were received on 
ares a i riod with st ae riaienioriag 
and found the delegates res ulin age. 
and demeanour, yet hess last were deter: 
mined to accept no terms except by Act of 
Parliament, or rest on any promise unless. 
given under the King’s signature. Gardner, 
who was a thorough and a popular seaman, 
but of a very nervous temperament, which 
caused him many a sleepless night, although 
it never suffered him to lack coolness and 
courage in presence of a foe, unfortunately 
lost his temper in the debate. He denounced. 
the seamen as cowards, “a set of skulking 
fellows who knew the French were ready for 
sea;” and seizing one of the delegates by the 
collar, he swore that they should all be 
hanged, along with every fifth man in the 
fleet. The crew made a furious rush towards. 
the quarter-deck, and the choleric admiral 
might have gone overboard, had he not 
succeeded in extricating himself from the 
grip of his assailants. Jumping into the 
hammock nettings of the ship, and placing 
his neck in the noose of a “ yard-rope,” he 
called out, “If you will return to your duty, 
you may hang me at the yard-arm !”_ This 
heroic speech instantly stopped the onset of 
the sailors, and at once changed their indig- 
nation into cheers for the brave and really 
beloved officer. 

Negotiations, however, were broken off ; 
Bridport struck his flag upon the Charlotie,; 
the delegates assembled on the Royal George, 
in answer to the blood-red flag of war which 
was now hoisted ; watches were set and the 
guns shotted; the officers were made pri- 
soners ; and on that evening Spencer re- 
turned in haste to town with the dreadful 
news. 

The peop'e on shore were alarmed at the 
sight of the ‘‘ bloody flag,” the signal of a. 
challenge t¢ :ombat, which called up in their 
imaginatioa a host of hideous fears ; but the 
good-hearted tars were themselves soon 
struck wih repentance for the unhappy 
extreme of disrespect to which they had 
been driven, and on the following day the 
delegates, whose storm of indignation had. 
by this time fallen into a gentle breeze, 
penned a humble letter to Bridport, theix 
commander, in which they affectionately 
termed him their “father and friend.” They 
also addressed a letter of gratitude to the 
Admiralty for an order, which Bridport read 
to them that morning, in which some of their 
demands were granted; but they still insisted 
on an Act of Parliament and other unyielded 
items ; and so little, with all their tender- 
ness, was their determination moved, that 
in the evening particular orders were issued 
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that on the next morning, which was Sunday, 
every-sailor should appear on the rigging with 
cleat clothes and give the three customary 
cheers, Accordingly, the shouts sounded 
more lustily than ever on that April morning, 
of defiance still streamed from 
the Royal George. 
' But the fight was won. No sooner had 
Lerd Spencer reached the city than a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet was held ; he hurried off 
to Windsor, and on the forenoon of that 
same Sunday Lord ain aa and other 
officers stepped on board the Royal George, 
handed a copy of the royal pardon to the 
captain of each vessel, and exhibited the 
riginal proclamation to the suspicious dele- 
tes on the Charlotte; the commander's 
ag was once more hoisted, the terrible red 
flag fell, three hearty cheers arose from every 
\crew, and every man at Spithead declared 
this readiness to perform the commands of 
his superiors. On Monday afternoon choleric 
‘old ner dropped down to St. Helen’s 
‘with the first division of the fleet. The 
agreement did not come one moment too 
goon, for the Plymouth squadron also 
nied at this juncture, and a week 
@lapsed before they learned from men whom 
they had despatched in a cutter to Spithead 
that the demands of the’seamen were finally 
settled, and that the cry of “All’s well !” 
i once more be shouted as truly as of 
© 


THE MuTINy AT ST. HELEN’S ;s ONE 
MORE BLUNDER. 


Bis dat qui cito dat. The niggardly in- 
difference and left-handed generosity with 
which the seamen of the Channel had been 
treated left them in a suspicious and explo- 
sive mood, which the slightest spark would 
start off again into a more desperate rebellion. 

of the crews, indeed, hesitated to move 

from Spithead because their demand for the 
removal of certain officers had been refused ; 
nor had the rest of the fleet gained absolute 
oenfidence in the temper of the Government. 
from the delay—-necessary, it was 

d, for the preparation of estimates—in 
presenting a Bill to the Commons for increase 
ef the seamen’s pay, no step could be more 
imprudent than that taken by the Admiralty 
on the Ist of May. An order, of the most 
. groweking character alike to officers and 
weeetaen, was issued to all the commanders 
oftie navy, declaring that it had “become 
tly ‘necessary that the strictest attention 

uid be paid by all officers . . . not only 

to their own conduct, but to the conduct of 
those ‘who may be under their orders ;” it 
even condescended to intimate that choice 
pieces of beef, or select casks of wine or 
s ghould not be taken for the officers 
from the stock of the ship’s company, etc.,— 


good enough advice, indeed !—and captains 
and commanders were to “ see that the arms 
and ammunition belonging to the marines He 
constantly kept in good order and fit for 
immediate service, as well in harbour as at 
sea ;” as if the brave British tars, who had 
crowned the history of England with centuries 
of glory, were no better than the herds of 
Egyptian slaves who in old times dragged 
the obelisks and vast stones of the pyramids, 
to be flogged and shot down like brute beasts ! 
There was very soon a favourable chance 
for showing the wisdom of this precious 
missive. Handbills went round the ships, 
warning the crews of the unwillingness of 
the House of Lords to stand ta the promises 
by which the tars had been beguiled ; and 
these, coupled with the threats of bayonets 
and guns, bore fruit on Sunday the 7th of 
May. On Bridport’s giving orders to weigh 
anchor, the old cheers which prefaced mutiny 
were heard again, the “yard-ropes” were 
once more rove, delegates were again elected, 
and the officers stripped of their command. 


THE FIRST BLOODSHED; A SAD 
PROCESSION. 


The delegates, more determined than 
before, proceeded to invite the whole Channel 
Fleet to anchor at St. ‘Helen’s : a frigate was 
despatched to the mutinous ships at Ply- 
mouth ; the squadron at Torbay was also to 
be summoned ; and orders were sent for the 
London and the Marlborough, which were 
still lying at Spithead. When the delegates 
approached the former of these two vessels, 
Sir John Colpoys, vice-admira], whose blue 
flag was flying on that ship, ordered the 
officers and marines to arms. It was im‘vdin 
that the crew, after some hesitation, came aft 
and requested the admission of the delegates ; 
a sailor proceeded to unlash one of the guns 
and point it towards the quarter-deck ; Lieu- 
tenant Bover threatened to shoot him if he 
did not desist; and when the sailor refused 
to obey, the officer killed him on the spot 
with a pistol. The sailors ran for their arms, 
and the officers were overpowered. Bover 
was hurried towards the fatal yard-arm by 
the indignant comrades of the murdered man, 
and was only saved by the intercession of the 
admiral, who declared that the act was done 
by his own order. Several seamen, however, 
were slain and wounded in the desperate 
scuffle, and their wrathful companions im- 

risoned Colpoys and the other officers; the 

loody flag was hoisted in the place of the 
blue bunting of the admiral; and with the 
dead and wounded the Londox and the 
Marlborough sailed down to St. Helen’s 
with their tragic tale. Still the hearts of the 
tars were loyal to old England, and when 
some persons were heard talking of surren- 
dering their vessel to the French, she was 
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threatened with destruction by the delegates, 
and guard-boats were stationed round her 
night and day. 

n the mext Tuesday, Portsmouth wit- 
nessed the melancholy procession which 
followed the bodies of three men who had 
perished by what a coroner’s jury had pro- 
nounced * justifiable homicide.” They were 
conveyed from Haslar Hospital in the 
London's launch with the colours half-mast 
high; they were landed at the Commons 
Hard, now “neither the most cleanly nor 
the most moral spot in the world ;” guns had 
been planted as if to defend the garrison from 
a siege. But all was peaceful. Before the 
first coffin there were borne two colours, and 
one before each of the others, half-struck ; 
behind walked fifty of the dead men’s ship- 
mates, two by two; nearly the same number 
of women followed, dressed in black, and 
six other women on either side of the coffins. 
Amid the silent and immense crowds the 
mournful procession wended its way through 
Portsea and other villages, until the remains 
of the first three victiuns of the year of mu- 
tinies were laid in their last resting-place in 
the churchyard of Kingston. 


ARRIVAL OF THE SAILORS’ FRIEND. 


The very elements seemed to be in wild 
sympathy with men’s uncertain minds. A 
fierce storm swept over the ships at St. Helen’s 
and in the Channel. In London there were 
dark fears as to Colpoys and his rash sup- 
porters. The seamen deliberated, quite re- 
spectfully, as to whether the admiral should 
be put to death on the spot. Ina work of 
great rarity we read a story that may in part 
account for his escape, and which at the 
same time displays the finer spirit of the 
British tar. “A man was heard to call him 
a ‘—— —— rascal,’ or some such words. 
Notwithstanding the furious irntation which 
at that moment agitated the whole crew, the 
habit of respect and regard for a beloved 
commander prevailed so far as to turn part 
of their resentment against the person who 
dared to use such language to their admiral, 
who was uncommonly regarded, and they 
threatened to punish or throw the offender 
overboard.” 

Meanwhile aristocratic London and the 


British Parliament had other great and grave ; 


affairs to talk of besides the woes of sailors. 
There was ‘‘marrying and giving in mar- 
Tlage,” as in the days of Noah. In answer 
to the King’s message of the 3rd of May, a 
bridal gift of £80,000 was granted to his 
eldest daughter on the 4th; and on that 
same day a loan of £2,000,000 to perfidious 
Austria was agreed to, while the business of 
the poor seamen was deferred for considera- 
tion to the 8th. There was need for haste 
when that day came. Pitt rose to move his 


| 
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resolution in a state of great agitation ; and 
on that same evening, a Cabinet Council 
decided on sending the resolution by express 
to the fleet. On the following day the Bill 
passed through both Houses at a single 
sitting. 

In spite of the triumphant news, the em- 
bittered sailors read with rancorous pleasure 
the fierce attacks of Fox, Sheridan, and 
Whitbread. There had been wild and ran- 
dom cries afloat among the panic-stricken 
citizens of the metropolis, such as that the 
king himself should visit the rebellious fleet; 
but wise men found the true magician of 
the waves in the venerable Richard Howe. 
When the sailors heard that Black Dick was 
coming among them at last; when they saw 
their feeble and crippled hero carried from 
a barge on board the Royal George on Wed- 
nesday afternoon ; when they listened to the 
reasonings and chidings of the Napoleon of 
the British navy, who had led many of them 
in many a deadly action, and had wept out 
words of gratitude with all his big heart 
before their eyes after the glorious engage- 
ment of the 1st of June, — then the mutiny 
was simply doomed. He carried with him 
authority, carte blanche, for the final settle- 
ment. It was supremely touching to see the 
worn veteran doing his last service to the 
country he had served so well and so long, 
day after day moving from ship to ship, and 
listening with the patience of a true friend 
to the tales of wrong poured eagerly into his 
ear by the seamen’s deputies. The other 
crews refused all intercourse with two ships 
that defiantly nailed the red colours to the 
mast-head until they finally surrendered ; 
they begged forgiveness of Gardner, and 
with three hearty cheers welcomed him. 
again on his own quarter-deck; and they 
yielded to the skilful suggestion of Black Dick 
that they should formally express contrition 
to him for their conduct, and ask his good 
offices. Lastly, each company, by his ad- 
vice, presented its separate petition to him 
for the removal of certain officers; and these 
in their turn resigned connexion with those 
that entertained for them so little respect. 
By such prudent means the wise old admiral 
granted all demands to the seamen, veiling 
“the dangerous concession so skilfully that 
it assumed the form of a gracious indulgence 
rather than a yielding to mutinous dicta- 
tion.” The tars were “jolly” once more, 
and they subjected the “sailors’ friend” on 
Sunday and Monday to a true ovation. It 
was a story to be told over and over, how 
Val Joyce, one of the delegates, a Belfast 
tobacconist who had been sent into the 
service on a charge of treason, was invited 
on Sunday into the governor’s mansion, and 
joined the old admiral over a glass of wine! 
The pardon arrived that evening, and early 
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on Monday morning the del landed 
at Portsmouth, marched up to the governor's 
to the strains of “ Rule, Britannia,” and par- 
took of some refreshment. At eight their 
venerable chief embarked amid the cheers 
of the boats’ crews, attired in their best 
clothes, and with a salute of ordnance. 
Several ship’ were visited, and the fervent 
thanks of the seamen received by him; and 
the Spithead mutineers crowned their return 
to allegiance by bearing him that evening 
on their shoulders to the residence of the 
governor. This was Howe’s last great ser- 
vice, which no other man in all Engiand could 
have done so well; and yet there were 
people so unwise and ungrateful as to de- 
clare that Black Dick was in his dotage. 


THE SPREADING OF THE WEED; THE 
OUTBREAK AT THE NORE. 


Although the weed had now been cleanly 
rooted out at Portsmouth and Plymouth, the 
hesitating, languid, and ungenerous action 
of the authorities had given ample time for 
the planting of dangerous seeds in other 
portions of the navy. They cropped up in 
turn at the Nore, at Yarmouth, on the coast 
of Spain, and even at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Handbills were being circulated 
that served to stir the embers of discontent; 
and these were written, it was alleged, not 
in the language of seamen, but in the style 
of the circulating library. Then why not 
keep the car rolling, and trample down 
every wrong from which the seamen suf- 
fered? On the 12th of May, 1797, before 
Richard Howe had wound up his Ports- 
mouth triumph, there arose a more ferocious 
mutiny ; indeed, says Earl Stanhope, “no 
crisis so alarming, or nearly so alarming, has 
ever been known in England since the 
Revolution of 1688.” 

The sailors of the fleet lying at the mouth 
of the Medway had partaken of breakfast 
that morning as usual, and at half-past nine 
those on board the Sandwich, which carried 
the flag of Admiral Buckner, received orders 
to clear the hawse. At that moment a num- 
ber of the captains were holding a court- 
martial on board the /#flextble. The command 
of Lieutenant Justice on the Sandwich was 
answered by three cheers from the crew ; the 
yard-ropes of this famous ninety-gun ship 
were rove by the sailors, and the forecastle 

s were brought aft to the quarter-deck. 
heers were heard all round, and the whole 
fleet was instantly in possession of the several 
crews. Delegates were chosen, a committee 
was selected from their number, and at the 
head of all was are “president.” The 
on appointed to this equivocal honour 
aa Richard Parker, a man of thirty-five, 
and a native of the town of Exeter, who had 
served in the navy during previous years, 


and had several times been discharged for 
bad conduct or for lunacy. He had received 
a better education than the great mass of his 
comrades, and in the position of a super- 
numerary on the Sandwich--a class of idle 
seamen from whom the petty officers of the 
fleet were chiefly drafted, and of whom there 
were a large number under the command of 
Buckner—he enjoyed sufficient leisure to 
speculate on the great possibilities of dis- 
turbance or reform awakened by the Spit- 
head mutiny. It has been supposed, on no 
sure ground, however, that he and others in 
the fleet were filled with the revolutionary 
ideas that had swept over the Continent, and 
found expression even in the “ corresponding 
societies” of steady-going England. 

Not only was the Spithead token of defi- 
ance, in the shape of the bloody flag, hoisted 
by these new mutineers, but from the first a 
more reckless spirit revealed itself in every 
action : in the fact that for days they made no 
statement of their grievances ; in the fact that 
on the morning after the outbreak the /zflezz- 
ble, while passing down to the Nore with the 
red flag flying, fired in the St. Féorenzo until 
her crew raised the cheer, which they had 
refused on the previous evening ; and in the 
fact that on that same day the crew of the 
Champion, on reaching the destination at the 
Little Nore to which their captain had been 
ordered, seized the command and proceeded 
with the vessel to the Great Nore, declaring 
that that was their destination by order of 
the president and delegates. On the 14th, 
four delegates were despatched to Ports- 
mouth to consult with their “ brethren”; and 
one of these, who deserted by the way, made 
a mysterious confession to his captain that 
Parker held communication with a “man in 
black,” and received “ plenty of money” for 
the leaders of the mutiny. It may just be 
mentioned that this proved a fruitless mission, 
in spite of the information given by the 
president to Admiral Buckner, that a little 
bird had whispered in his ear that the Spit- 
head fleet would join him. 


DELIBERATIONS AND FROLICS OF THE 
DELEGATES. 


Every day the inhabitants of Sheerness 
witnessed a formidable line of boats, with 
that of the president at its head, moving from 
the ships to the shore, to the strains of 
“Rule, Britannia,” “God save the King,” 
“Britons, strike home,” or other patriotic 
songs ; this was followed by a procession on 
shore, when a large number of the seamen, 
armed with pistols and cutlasses, walked in 
peaceful order behind the red ensign of the 
‘sailors’ cause.” It was in Sheerness that 
the delegates held their conferences, the 
“Royal Arch” and “Chequers” public- 
houses being the favourite seats of this new 
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naval legislature ; and there, when the serious 
deliberations of the day geere OVET, they were 
accustomed to enjoy a “grand dinner,” and 
quaff the pint of beer provided for them out 
of a fund collected from the ships’ companies. 
These visits occasioned deep alarm among 
the peaceable people of Sheerness, who 
expected every day to be subjected to the 
horrors of a siege; and many of the inhabi- 
tants, principally women and children, fled 
with their movables to Chatham and other 
places, among the former being the wife of 
the master of the dockyard, who escaped 
with three hundred pounds 1n gold concealed 
about her person. On one occasion, the dele- 
gates paid a visit to the sick seamen in their 
quarters, and used such menacing language 
that the surgeon fied in terror of his life, 
while his assistant took the more desperate 
course of cutting his own throat. The 
obnoxious boatswain of the Proserpine was 
seized on shore, carried off to the fleet, and 
there condemned to death. As the rope 
was being placed round his neck to run him 
up to the yard-arm, he succeeded in whisper- 
ing in the ear of one who was beside him 
that any offence he might have committed 
was done in obedience to the superior officers. 
The grim judges—if after all the affair was 
anything more than a practical joke—were 
moved by this appeal to mitigate the penalty 
of death into one of harmless ridicule. His 
hands were tied behind his back; a large 
mop was fastened on each shoulder, and a 
rope around his neck; he was then placed 
with these shackles and decorations in a 
boat, and rowed through the fleet in manner 
of a guy, to the sound of the “ Rogue’s 
March” beat upon a drum; thereafter he 
was landed at Sheerness, and finally set 
free, after having been marched through the 
dockyard and garrison under a guard of 
mutineers. 


PROPOSALS OF THE MUTINEERS; FRESH 
BLUNDERS AND HIGH JINKS. 


After eight days of this huge and danger- 
ous and insane folly, Admiral Buckner 
arrived on board the Saxdwich with a pro- 
clamation of pardon, granted on the same 
terms as had been accepted by the Spithead 
seamen,—terms which Parker and the other 
delegates had previously assured him would 
completely satisfy their wishes. The brave 
commander was not even welcomed with the 
customary honours of hisrank. He sawthat 
his officers were deprived of their side-arms, 
and had no command on board. Parker, 
who had been on shore engaged in a pro- 
cession, at last arrived, and handed him the 
list of articles, eight in number: (1) Asking 
the same indulgence for the Nore seamen as 
had been granted to the men at Portsmouth; 





(2) renter liberty for every man, so that he 
might be able to visit his friends ; (3) pay- 
ment of all arrears of wages down to six 
months before the ships proceeded to sea ; 
(4) no dismissed officers to be re-employed 
in the same ship without consent of the ship’s 
company ; ( 5) newly pressed men to receive 
two months’ advance to furnish them with 
necessaries ; (6) indemnification of deserters ; 
(7) a@ more equal distribution of the prize- 
money ; (8) a mitigation of the articles of war. 

Whatever the justice of these claims—the 
first had really been granted in the Ports- 
mouth settlement, and the others (if we 
except the sixth, which is destructive of all 
order) are perfectly capable of defence—the 
tone of dictation which inspires their expres- 
sion, and especially the closing paragraph, is 
indefensible, and forms an unpleasing con- 
trast to the moderate and courteous requests 
of the Spithead men. Buckner saw that his 
authority upon the fleet was gone; the sea- 
men paid no heed to his remonstrance 
against those ‘‘ disgraceful ropes called yard- 
ropes” being always kept hanging; and 
among other insolent talk and conduct 
Parker prevented one man from answering a 
question put to him by the admiral, with the 
remark, “ Hold your tongue; if you don’t, 
I’ll take care of you.” 

It would be tedious and fruitless here to 
track out at length the lingering steps of the 
Admiralty, which had in the Spithead crisis 
committed the same blunder and had also 
condemned itself by want of tact,—a blunder 
of which Parker and his associates were too 
late in seeking to grasp the advantage, for 
had they at once stood down the river be- 
yond the difficulties of the buoys and beacons, 
the mutiny of the Nore would not merely 
have convulsed England, but might have 
weakened the foundations of her empire. As 
it happened, the Board at first (23rd May) 
distinctly refused the terms of the mutineers, 
and expressed their determination not to 
visit Sheerness; and two days later again 
transmitted their reply. The reckless assur- 
ance of the mutineers was not lessened one 
iota by these unyielding missives, and it was 
bolstered up by the belief that the same 
spirit of rebellion was stirring in the army. 
On the very day on which the Board’s reply 
first reached the fleet, Parker and several 
other delegates forced themselves into the 
presence of Admiral Buckner, in Sheerness, 
formally demanding the liberation of two 
drunken marines; the foolish president 
taunted him with being no longer admiral of 
the fleet, as his flag was now struck, and that 
he (Parker) had now the power in his own 
hands. Captain Cunningham, of the Clyde 
on hearing this insult, was “about to seal the 
fate of Parker,” but was held back by a 


t brother officer; and in the end the intoxicated 
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oneness 


men were allowed to be carried off to the 
fieet, as it was “a small matter”! In further 
defiance, a strong party rowed into Sheerness 
harbour, seized a number of gun-boats, 
scaled the guns, and threatened to fire on 
the garrison. On the morning of the 25th, 
every ship in the fleet ghatgari to the Nore, 
bearing on the mast-head the bloody flag, 
and every man and virago wore a red ribbon 
in the hat or cap. At this juncture, Parker 
at last took notice of the letters of the Admi- 
ralty, stating that the mutineers would make 
no “accommodation” until the Lords Com- 
missioners appeared in person at the Nore, 
and redressed their grievances. Far from 
being alarmed by the firm front and the 
commands and threats of the Admiralty, 
they had now taken a step, the aim of which 
was to blockade the commerce of the metro- 
polis by stretching a line of armed “ wooden 
walls” across the pathway of the Thames ; 
they had already despatched seventeen de- 
puties to enlist Duncan’s fleet at Yarmouth 
in the “sailors’ cause”; and on Saturday a 
, cutter proceeded up the river to Long Reach, 
to bring down the turbulent Lancaster, the 
Agincourt, and the Naiad to the station at 
the Nore. 


PARKER AND THE ADMIRALTY; ESCAPE 
OF THE “ CLYDE.” 

In spite of all their protestation, Spencer 
and two other Lords of the Admiralty 
flattered the obstinacy of the mutineers by 

aying a short visit to Sheerness ; held an 
interview with their leaders, Spencer actually 
submitting to hear from the lips of Parker, 
who acted as spokesman for his twelve 
disciples, the insulting remark—“Go and 
consult the ringleaders of your gang!” My 
Lords thereupon returned to town, empty- 
handed as they came, leaving the men “to 
become temperate at their leisure,”—the 
sarcastic expression used in a lIctter of Earl 
Howe, the peacemaker of Spithead, who 
attributes the “seeming reasonable discon- 
tents” to the incompetence of the persons 
who had the immediate superintendence of 
the seamen, to the delays in the Admiralty 
courts, and the chicanery of practitioners and 
prize-agents. 

The proclamation of the royal pardon was 
sent to the fleet, but was suffered to be read 
oa only seven of the ships. Two of these, 
the Clyde and St. Fiorenzo, instantly and 
unanimously hauled down the bloody fiag, 
hoisting the white one in its place, amid three 
rounds of deafening cheers. On other ships 
a determined struggle was carried on be- 
tween the parties of resistance and sub- 
mission ; the captains made strenuous efforts 
to support the latter; alternately the red and 
white colours were hoisted and lowered ; but 
in the end the former triumphed. The guns 





of the ruthless Jjlexidle, the corypheus of 
the mutiny, were pointed at the loyal Clyde, 
which once more hoisted the bloody flag out 
of respect for this strong pressure. But the 
two submissive ships, which the Jnjlextble 
offered to go alongside with the object of 
taking vengeance on the officers and every 
tenth man, were determined on escape from 
the clutches of the mutinous vessels. <A 
little after midnight, on the 30th, the Clyde 
drifted in dead silence up the river with the 
flood-tide, and at sunrise came off Garrison 
Point, near Sheerness, greeted by volleys of 
cheers from the soldiers on the shore. 
Shortly after midday, the St. Fiorenzo took 
the opposite course, and ran through the 
mutinous fleet under fire, with only a slight 
damage to her rigging ; but down the river 
she encountered another danger, in the shape 
of a number of vessels from the North Sea 
Fleet on their way to join the “ brethren” 
at the Nore. As she still prudently and 
fortunately kept the bloody flag flymg at 
her masthead, the new recruits gave her an 
ovation of mutinous cheers, amid which she 
sped on her way to the harbour of Harwich, 
in order to convey to the Continent the 
book-hunting Prince of Wurtemberg and 
his happy English bride. 


ARRIVAL OF THE NORTH SEA FLEET3s 
BLOCKADE OF THE THAMES. 


This defection, but for the accession of 
fresh blood from Yarmouth, would probably 
have ended the odious mutiny. Parker had 
learned at last that the soldiers were against 
him. A band of mutineers had met a 
regiment on its arrival at Sheerness gar- 
rison, and one of them, relying on the 
sympathy of the privates, had thrust a red 
flag in the face of the commanding officer ; 
but as his insult was not received as he had 
anticipated, he was compelled to fly for his 
life, seeking safety in a haystack, from which 
he was ignominiously dragged and carried 
off to prison. At the same time that the 
daily arrivals of vessels from the North Sea 
Fleet lent a new courage to the mutineers, 
their departure from the command of Ad- 
miral Duncan was a serious peril to the 
shores of England. It was with a sad heart 
that the brave old Scotsman, in a few months 
to become the hero of Camperdown, awoke 
one morning to find that his whole arma- 
ment had forsaken him, his own flagship 
and another vessel being all that were now 
left him to proceed with to the Texel and hold 
the Dutch fleet at bay. He summoned his 
crew on deck, made a touching speech that 
melted every one of his “ brave lads” into 
tears, in the spirit of true British heroism 
proceeded to the Texel, and day after day 
made a show of signalling as if to vessels in 
the offing, so as to keep the Dutch squadron 
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under the delusion that the rest of the fleet 
was near. Fortunate: for England, this 
ruse was thoroughly successful. 

Conferences, indeed, were still held on 
shore between the delegates and the autho- 
nities, but Parker was now daring enough to 
defy the royal proclamation, which presented 
the alternative of the articles or uncon- 
ditional submission, and to denounce it to 
the Admiral as “foolish and irritating to 
honest men ;” he and his fellow ringleaders, 
knowing that for them at least there was 
no place for repentance, decided on dying 
“game.” The commerce of the Thames and 
the Medway was now completely blocked ; 
on either hand of the fleet there was a 
perfect forest of masts, among other vessels 
detained at Gravesend by order of the 
Government being the ships of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which usually sailed in May; 
the metropolis itself trembled in fear of a 
siege. Fishing-boats, however, were per- 
mitted to ply upon the idle waters of the 
Thames, and a few tnerchantmen were 
allowed to pass upwards by virtue of an 
order signed by “Richard Parker, Presi- 
dent.” 

The wrath of the British lon was at last 
roused. The city and the parliament rose 
in giant anger and strength. On the 3rd 
of June an Act of Parliament declared any 
person hable to the penalty of death who 
should endeavour to seduce sailors or soldicrs 
from their duty ; and three days later a still 
more drastic Act forbade every species of 
intercourse with mutinous vessels. The 
Commissioners of the Admiralty instantly 
declared the Sandwich and her comrades in 
a state of mutiny. There could be no mercy 
but by their will to any one of the thousands 
of mutineers. 

The rebels passed in turn from signs of 
loyalty to deeds of barbarous defiance. 
They lowered the bloody flag, hoisted the 
royal flag, and fired a salute of twenty-one 
aus on the 4th*’of June, the King’s birth- 

ay. After a mock trial for “conspiracy,” 
they lashed severely a number of mates and 
other officers on the Monmouth, also shaving 
the head of one offender. They ducked 
officers, with several souses, from the yard- 
arm; they tarred and feathered them, and 
thus rowed them through the fleet,—bar- 
barities which, recited by the officers when 
set on shore, hastened the day of retribution. 
In sore straits for fresh provisions, the 
mutineers were forced into acts of piracy. 
Not content with rifling the stores of two 
Store-ships, the Grampus and Svrapis, they 
Stole the flour of trading vessels; seized the 
Salmon of Scottish smacks (in one case 
Parker gave the master an order on the 
Admiralty !); half-murdered the master of a 
Dutch scoot and his two sons for daring to 


beg a few shillings from the robber-“admiral” 

to keep them from starving in London ; and 

tried their hand at sheep-stealing and cattle- 

lifting on the Isle of Sheppy. The very 

surgeons had deserted them. Fifty or sixty | 
sick whom they sent to the Sfazker, a 
hospital ship, were ordered back by the 
Admiral, and these poor fellows carried back 
in their repentant bosoms copies of the 
latest royal proclamation. This helped to 
burst the Parker bubble. 

The treasure-chest had been removed to 
Chatham from timid Sheerness. Strong 
forces of the military were summoned to 
London, and stationed down the river; the 
naval officers of the East India Company 
who were at home tendered their services ; 
the companies of London sent down volun~ 
teers; vessels were rapidly manned by 
Government, under the direction of Sir 
Erasmus Gower; the Medway and Sheer- 
ness harbours were closed by booms and 
chains ; batteries were planted to command 
the rebcls, and furnaces were heated to make 
the balls red-hot for action; finally, to hinder 
all escape, the buoys and beacons at the 
mouth of the Thames were removed. The 
question was now—starvation or surrender? 

They tried their last mad mission upon 
the 6th. They sent up Lord Northesk with 
their stern ultimatum, to be answered in 
fifty-four hours ; 1f unanswered, “ something 
would happen that would astonish the 
nation,”—they would put to sea, The reply 
was,—unconditional submission, 


HANGING PITT ; PARKER’S WASHER- 
WOMAN. 


Captain Brenton, of the Agamemnon, one 
of four vessels of Duncan’s fleet, that arrived 
upon the 6th of June, descrbes a freak 
which caused no small alarm on shore. “At 
sunrise I was awoke by the report of great 
guns and musketry, and saw what I supposed 
to be officers and men hanging at the yard- 
arms of some of the ships. They were run 
up in the smoke of the guns, in the manner 
usually practised at naval executions. While 
hanging, volleys of musketry were fired at 
them ; and we concluded we were very soon 
to share the same fate; nor was it till two 
or three hours afterwards that we were 
undeceived, and informed that the figures 
suspended were only effigies meant to re- 
present the Right Hon. William Pitt and 
Dundas, whom they familiarly termed “ Billy 
Pitt,’ and considered their greatest enemy.” 

The Seragzs had cut itself free from the 
mutinous leash upon the 6th, suffering some 
damage from the guns, Two days latera 
captain arrived at the fleet with copies of 
the Acts, and the royal proclamation. The 
‘‘admiral” read them to the crews, but 
omitted all mention of a pardon. In this 
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prog he made some strange ; 
The King had called them rebels. “1 say 
we are honest men; I and my brother 
es are ail united and acting’ zx 
the cause of humanity; and while life 
animates the heart of Dick , Parker, he wi 
be true to the cause.” In answer to 
charge of peculating the money contributed 


by the seamen to the delegates, he said: Me 


is false; I owe my washerwoman eight 
ence, and I have not even money to pay’ 
er;” whereupon a disrespectful tar ex- 
claimed, “Why then, you're a precigus 
admiral indeed !” ae 


BREAK-UP OF THE MUTINY; SEIZURE AND 
SENTENCE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The charm was broken. There arose a 
dearth of water and fresh provisions; the 
tyranny and the curses of Parker were like 
the scourges of Rehoboam; the fact of his 
treacherous concealment of the pardon 
leaked out and spread like wildfire. The 
terror increased to madness when it was 
known that the merchants of London would 
never admit a mutineer into their service. 
On the gth, a lieutenant of the ee 
unmasked the battery on her main deck; 
sailors ran aloft and loosed the top-sails ; her 
cables were cut, and away she floated up the 
Thames to Gravesend amid a rain of fire. A 
terrific struggle took place on board betwcen 
the loyalists and rebels, during which a 
lieutenant received a mortal wound. The 
Repulse followed on the same day, ran 
aground, and lay for an hour and a half 
under the fire of the whole fleet ; she escaped 
after terrible mutilation. When she had 
almost reached Gravesend, some of the 
mutirfeers formed a plot to blow her up, but 
this was discovered in time, and the dis- 
affected were thrown in irons. 

On that morning Parker gave the signal 
to put out to sea. The fore top-sail of the 
Sandwich was loosed, a gun was fired, every 
ship answered ; but not one obeyed, for in 
spite of their mutiny the crews remembered 
still that they were Britons. The cries of 
the famishing and thirsty women and chil- 
dren were pitiful. A vote of want of confi- 
dence was passed against the rebel president, 
whose charm was at last broken; the crews 
were broken up into parties of “ Republicans” 


'” and “ Loyalists”; flags of truce passed con- 


staritly from the Nore to the Sheerness ; but 
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the mutineers, although otherwise casting 
themselves upon the royal clemency, gallantly 
refused to surrender the ringleaders, and in- 
sisted on a general pardon. Utter despair 
had roused the crews to madness, and on the 
evening of Monday the 12th of June, the 
union flag rose ‘and fell by turns on every 
ship; signals of distress were displayed, and 
during all that night and morning horrid 
scenes of violence and bloodshed occurred 
among the crews, in one case the struggling 
parties firing at each other, the guns being 
placed in opposite parts of the ship. Two 
men—one of whom was a Scotsman with the 
heroic name of William Wallace—committed 
suicide in order to escape the ignominy of a 
public execution ; and, according to the cus- 
tom of the time, they were buried in a cross- 
road, “ with a stake in their inside.” It was 
expected that Parker would attempt to 
escape, and a proclamation offered a reward 
of £500 for his apprehension. 

By Wednesday afternoon almost every 
vessel had hoisted the white flag in token of 
surrender; and on the following day (15th 
June) the dishonoured Sandwich herself 
floated into port within gunshot of the Sheer- 
ness battery. The flag of her true admiral 
was at once hoisted ; Dick Parker, whilom 
“president” and “ admiral,” was fast pinioned 
and landed at the Commissioner’s Stairs, 
amid the hisses of the crowd. Altogether 
some 300 prisoners were made by the military 
in the surrendered ships, but of these only 
twenty-three underwent the punishment of 
death. Parker, the arch-rebel, was lodged 
for a few hours in the “black hole” under 
the chapel of Sheerness garrison, was then 
conveyed to Maidstone, and after a three 
days’ trial by court-martial on board the 
Neptune, during which he made an able and 
cool defence of his conduct, was sentenced 
to be hanged by the neck till he was dead. 
A gift of five pounds sent to him by his 
brother was received with the pleasant re- 
mark that he would “ have roast goose before 
he died.” At half-past nine, on the last day 
of the leafy month of June, his body hung 
lifeless on the yard-arm of the Sandwich, 
and in the short space of seven minutes, so 
bright was the atmosphere, the Admiralty 
learned by telegraphic signals that the most 
notorious and dangerous of English mutineers 
was dead, 

M. M. 
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BRITISH CHARTERS OF LIBERTY; 


FROM KING JOHN TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The Barons and their pependens- horey and the Barons—The early Charter of William and Henry I —Constitutions 


of Clarendon—The Assize of 


orthampton—King John and the Barons—The Conference at St. Albans—The 


Meeting in the Temple—The Tryst at Runymede—Magna Charta—Its Clauses explamned— Kage of John—The 


Confirmations of the Charter—Parliamentary Influence—Petition of Right—Charles and the 


arliament--The 


Revolution—Wilham and Mary—Bill of Rights—Declaration of Rights— Ihe Act of Settlement—Modern Measures 


— Dhe Chartists—The Kennington Scare—Conclusion. 





THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 
SHEN the eleventh century was draw- 
ing to a close the Feudal System 
was fully developed on the’Continent ; 
and though it 1s not necessary to do more 
than refer to it, we must briefly consider the 
relations of the barons and their vassals, to 
arrive at the state of things which led to the 
demands for Magna Charta. William, with 
his Norman knights, had conquered the inde- 
pendent Saxons, and accordingly found it 
very necessary to maintain their feudal 
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organization, and to exercise a certain autho- 
rity upon the serfs who were within their 
jurisdiction. The castle dominated the vil- 
lage, and the baron reigned over the “villeins,” 
or tillers of the soil. 

In the castle he had built dwelt the Nor- 
man baron with his family; and here he 
passed his time when not out upon any 
warlike expedition. The people surrounding 
the castle were kept in a state of vassalage 
and degradation, and looked back with regret 
to the mild and beneficent laws of Edward 
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the Confessor, in whose days they were an 
independent and prosperous community. 
This spirit of independence had not been 
crushed by the Norman Conquest ; and when 
William, in 1070, was recalled to England by 
urgent messages in consequence of the dis- 
affection of the people, he promulgated a 
Charter, or body of laws, “being the same 
which his predecessor and cotisin observed 
before him,” to conciliate his subjects. 

This instrument, the confirmation of the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, formed the 
first stepping-stone to the Great Charter 
wrung from John Lackland in the pastures 
of Runymede. 

But after a time each individual baron 
sought to enrich himseif by robbery and 
spoliation. The barons thus became more and 
more isolated in their “fiefs”; and the Norman 
kings took every advantage of these circum- 
stances to aggrandize themselves at the ex- 
pense ofthe individual baron,when practicable. 

Encroachments by royalty soon became 
distasteful to these paramount lords, and they 
found it desirable to band themselves together 
to resist the too great power wielded by the 
king; and in these conditions they at one 
time found factious assistance in Stephen 
the usurper, and in others who aspired to 
wield the British sceptre and to wear the 
English crown. We find from history that 
William II., Henry I., and Stephen all and 
each had to obtain‘ the goodwill and assist- 
ance of the great feudal lords, who were able 
to enforce their demands respecting their 
privileges and liberties. 

Again, if we peruse the history of Eng- 
land during the reign of Richard I., we shall 
see how the various factions arose in Eng- 
land while the regency of John was con- 
tinued. His never-ceasing intrigue gave rise 
to many such divisions, and even before that 
time the regency appointed by Richard had 
been the cause of strife. A struggle for power 
arose between Pudsey, the Chief Justiciary, 
Bishop of Durham, and Longchamp, Bishop 
of Ely, so another regency was decided 
upon, the three additional justiciaries 
being Hugh Bardolf, William Briwere, and 
Longchamp. The lastnamed soon assumed 
chief authority ; and when after atime Prince 
John gave himself all the airs of an heir- 
apparent, his adherents and those of Long- 
champ came into collision; and a disadvan- 
tageous treaty was concluded, by which 
J gained virtual possession of several 
royal castles, to be delivered finally to him 
should Richard die. The Regent was soon 
obliged to yield altogether, and he then fled 
from England. But the barons had had a 
taste of the sweets of power, and fancied 
themselves entitled toa share in the govern- 
ment; while “Longbeard” stirred up the 
populace to a dangerous pitch. 





Things were so when John mounted the 
throne. The conflict between the races had 
in a great measure died out. The barons 
and the king’s adherents were the opposing 
factions. John was not a sovereign to forego 
any of his privileges or rights, unless abso- 
lutely forced to do so; and the barons, 
believing that they too had certain privileges, 
wished to compel the recognition of them. 
John’s barons would not assist him against 
France, and he was universally detested for 
his conduct and crimes. To add to his 
unpopularity he managed to quarrel with the 
Pope, and one consequence of this was the 
interdict, which filled England with “lamen- 
tation, and mourning, and woe.” 


THE EARLIER CHARTERS. 


It may be accepted as a fact, that the 
charter by which William cf Normandy 
agreed to follow the laws of Edward the 
Confessor, was the first one granted by the 
Normans. Henry I. also granted a charter, 
in which he promised to redress all the 
grievances of the former reigns, and one 
clause distinctly renews the laws of the 
Confessor, “with those emendations with 
which my father amended them with the 
advice of the barons.” This charter of 
Henry I. was a very important one, although 
the various enactments were never carefully 
observed by the King. Its provisions were 
as follows, and it served as a basis for the 
ass Charter wrung from the pusillanimous 

ohn. 

When Henry I. came to the throne, his first 
act on the very day of his accession was to 
inform his subjects that they would surely 
derive great benefits from his rule. This 
was very politic on his part, as his weak 
claim to the throne required something to 
support it, and by uniting the interests of the 
people with his own, he secured the kingdom. 
His charter ran thus :— 

(1) To the Church: That on the death of 
an archbishop, bishop, or abbot, he would 
neither sell, nor let to farm, nor accept any- 
thing from the possessions of the Church nor 
its tenants during the vacancy of the see or 
benefice. 

(z) He granted to all his barons and 
vassals in chief the remission of various 
exactions to which they had been subjected, 
and declared that they should equally relieve 
their tenants. The king’s license for his 
vassals’ weddings was still retained, but with- 
out fee, and should not be refused unless the 
intended husband were an enemy. Widows 


-were not to be married without their free 


consent. Mothers of children had the ward- 
ship and custody of them and their lands. 
The right of a vassal to bequeath pro- 
perty by will was admitted, and fines for 
offences were not to be levied as the king 
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might desire, but accgrding to the nature of 
the offence. ° 
(3) Generally to the nation the King 
ted the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
as altered by William I. He agreed to levy 
no * moneyage” which had not been paid in 
the Saxon king’s time, and vendors and 
coiners of light money were to be severely 
punished. All ame’ tenants were exempted 
from land taxes and burthens ; all fines due 
and pecuniary mulcts for murder before his 
accession were remitted. Henry also ordered 
the fullest reparation to be made for all his 
brother’s former injustice. 

Such were the chief provisions of the 
charter of Henry I., which gave general satis- 
faction, except in the matter of the preserva- 
tion of the hunting forests, which the King 
determined to retain for his own use and 
indulgence. The marnage of Henry with 
Matilda of Scotland crowned the edifice of 
concession. 

But the barons did not approve of these 
concessions of the King and of the clauses 
directed against their irresponsibility. When 
Robert of Normandy landed to claim the 
English crown they held aloof; but the 
people thronged to the King’s standard, and 
presented so formidable an array that the 
Normans feared to attack. When peace had 
been concluded, Henry revenged himself on 
his barons, and despoiled many of them, 
seizing all their possessions. By these and 
other means Henry gained the goodwill of the 
people, while he crushed the feudal barons 
and raised up another class of knights upon 
whom the ancient barons looked in scorn. 

Stephen and Henry II. confirmed the 
“‘Scholar’s ” charter, and we find that the 
usurper particularly favoured the Church, to 
which he owed his exaltation; but Henry II, 
while transacting all the chief business of the 
nation with the help of a legislative council, 
took care to retain his own authority. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon (sixteen in all) 
were the outcome of the controversy between 
Becket and the King respecting the treatment 
of offending clerics, and the latter made great 
complaint of the extortions of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts. The Constitutions ‘‘ concern 
questions of advowson and presentation to 
churches in the King’s gift, the trial of clerks, 
the security to be taken of the excommu- 
nicated, the trial of laymen for spiritual 
offences, the excommunication of tenants in 
chief, the license of the clergy to go abroad, 
ecclesiastical appeals, which were not to go 
farther than the archbishop without the 
consent of the king, questions of title to 
ecclesiastical estates, baronial duties of 
prelates, the election to bishoprics, the right 
of the king to the goods of felons deposited 
under the protection of the Church.” These 
provisions led to the exile of Becket. The 


Assize of Clarendon, which has been regarded 
as a re-enactment of the “Constitutions,” was 
afterwards arranged. . 

The Assize contained twenty-two articles 
respecting the presentment of criminals and 
the mode of trial by jury. “Twelve lawful 
men from each hundred, and four from each 
township, were sworn to present those who 
were known as criminals within their district 
for trial by ordeal.” Another article enacted 
that “no stranger might abide in any place 
save a borough, and only there for a single 
night, unless sureties were given for his good 
behaviour ” 

The Assize of Northampton, issued in 1176, 
was intended as a code of instructions for 
the itinerant justices, as the Assize of Claren- 
don had been. It referred to the infliction 
of punishments on felons and rebels, and the 
demolishment of certain forfeited strong- 
holds. The country was divided into six 
circuits for the purpose. 

These various charters or enactments were 
all very important, not only to the English 
constitution, but as the beginning of the legal 
forms and usages now so beneficial. Judicial 
and financial progress was steadily made, 
for Henry II. was certainly a legislator of 
much talent, and one of the greatest politi- 
cians of the time. 


KING JOHN AND THE BARONS. 

We have already briefly noticed the steps 
by which John made himself so thoroughl 
obnoxious to the English people, who had, 
during the preceding reign, acknowledged 
the law of the land. All classes, from the 
barons downwards, had become accustomed 
to regard the law, instead of the dictates of 
the King, who was so long absent ; and thus 
a respect for the constitutional enactments 
superseded the doctrine of might. Normans 
and English were already becoming an 
united people when John ascended the 
British throne. 

Lord Chatham once said that the “ Bible 
of the English Constitution” might be 
summed up in Magna Charta, the Petition 
of Right, and the Bill of Rights, and it is 
with the first of these three chapters that we 
have now todo. ‘The Great Charter,” says 
Stubbs in his Constitutional History, “is 
the first great public act of the nation after 
it has realized its own identity, the consum- 
mation of the work for which, unconsciously, 
kings, prelates, and lawyers have been 
labouring for a century. . ..It is in one 
view the summing up of a period of national 
life ; in another, the starting-point of a new 
and not less eventful period than that which 
it closes.” 

John’s manners and scandalous irregulari- 
ties in every way had completely disgusted 
the English people; and when he surrendered 
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himself as the vassaf of the Pope, public 
opinion condemned him, although he was 
‘certainly supported by some of the barons. 
The King was a vassal, and when the barons 
failed to gain their demands from him, they 
appealed to the Pope, on the ground that 
had it not been for their influence, the King 
would never have consented to become 
Innocent’s vassal. They refused to go 
abroad when summoned by the King, for 
he hadmade himself so thoroughly despicable 
and despotic that they declined his authority. 

The northern barons openly defied the 
King ; and these were the families who had, 
as already remaiked, been raised up to 
baronial dignity by Henry. They were not 

Normans; many were English, and 
men who had close sympathies with their 
adherents, not feudal Jords who cared only 
for their own aggrandizement. “ They had 
been trained under the eye of Glanville and 
Richard de Lucy, and had been uniformly 
faithful to the King against the greater 
feudatories.. . . They were the forefathers of 
the great north-country party which fought 
the battle of the constitution during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” * 

John had ascended the English throne 
monarch of a mighty empire. Within a 
few years he had been stripped of all his 
foreign possessions, and Normandy was lost, 
and then he was obliged to turn all his 
attention to his limited realm. So with the 
barons, who “gradually came to regard 
England as their country, and Englishmen 
as their countrymen. The two races, so long 
hostile, soon found they had common in- 
terests and common enemies, The great- 
grandsons of those who had fought under 
William, and the great-grandsons of those 
who had fought under Harold, began to 
draw near each other in friendship, and 
the first pledge of reconciliation -was the 
(xseat Charter.” + 


CONFERENCE OF THE BARONS. 


While John was sailing to Jersey, the 
barons, under the presidency of FitzPeter 
the Justiciary, met at St. Alban’s on the 4th 
of August, 1213. This meeting had for its 
object an inquiry into the amount due to the 

lundered spiritual lords, and was attended 

y representatives from the townships as 
well as by the prelates. The discussion of 
the compensation, however, was not the 
only one introduced; indeed, it was only 
the ostensible cause of the council or con- 
ference. FitzPeter and Archbishop Langton 
took a speedy occasion to put before the 
assembly the results of the misrule to which 
they had been subjected. 





* Stubbs. ¢ Macaulay. 


The resolutions at which the conference 
arrived were soon put forth ey the Justiciary 
as a royal proclamation, by which the 
charter of Henry I. was ordered to be 
obeyed; and pronounced capital punish- 
ment upon those who should exceed their 
duty, “ whether sheriffs, foresters, or officers 
of the king.” Here we have Henry’s charter 
brought forward as the basis of English 
liberties; and the composition of the council, 
containing as it did the representatives of 
the people, seems to point to that occasion 
as the first recorded instance of a national 
assembly. If any ignorance existed in the 
minds of individuals as to the specific con- 
ditions of Henry’s charter, Langton quickly 
supplied the information, 

On the 25th of August another council 
was summoned at St. Paul’s in London; and 
on this occasion the charter of Henry I. was 
actually produced, and comments were made 
upon it. The enthusiasm of the barons was 
aroused, and an oath was administered to 
them by which they agreed to die, if neces- 
sary, in defence of their liberties, Ieee had 
meantime arrived in England; and hearing 
what had occurred at St. Alban’s, he swore 
to punish the “traitors.” He advanced to 
Northampton with his usual headlong im- 
petuosity; but there the Archbishop over- 
took him, and begged him to reconsider his 
determination, and to proceed in a more 
judicial fashion. This was in September 
1213. 

In October the Justiciary laid the claims 
of the barons before the King; and soon 
afterwards was taken ill and died. “Now,” 
exclaimed John, “I am for the first time 
king and lord of England,”—a most un- 
gracious speech; for had it not been for 
FitzPeter, the violence of the people would 
have broken out against the King, who was 
only shielded by his trusty justiciary. The 
Pope finally was appealed to, and he sup- 
ported John his vassal, and nothing of any 
great importance succeeded during the re- 
mainder of the year 1213, except the fore- 
shadowing of parliament by the assembling 
by the King’s writ of the council at Oxford. 
In 1214, John went abroad. The barons as- 
sembled at Bury St. Edmunds under pretext 
of pilgrimage; and there they entered into 
a league, and made a solemn oath that if the 
King would not relieve their grievances, they 
would withdraw their fealty and allegiance, 
and make war upon him until by sealed 
charter he should confirm the privileges 
they sought,*—the laws and liberties of the 
people. 


* “Tpsi e: guerram tamdiu moverent ut ab ejus 
fidelitate se subtraherent donec eis per cartam 
siglo suo munitam confirmarent omn'a qui pete- 
bant."—PARIs. 
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Holingshed calls thas. a “cloked pilgrim- 
age,” in which, “at the abbey of Bune, they 
uttered their complaint of the King’s tyran- 
nical manners.” “The chief cause that 
moved the lords to this conspiracy,” con- 
tinues our old chronicler, “rose by reason 
the King demanded scutage of them that 
refused to go with him to Poictou; and they, 
on the other hand, maintained that they 
were not bound to pay it.... Finally, it was 
determined that shortly after Christmas they 
should go to the King, and require of him 
that they might have those laws restored 
which he had promised to them.” 

The King did not return until October, 
when he concluded an ignominious peace 
with Philip of France. At Christmas-time 
he went to Worcester, but eventually hur- 
ried to London, and shut himself up in the 
Temple, where, on the 6th of January, on the 
Feast of the Epiphany, the barons assembled 
to present to him their demands. The King 
at first attempted to “ride the high horse,” 
and endeavoured to insist upon the barons 
withdrawing their claims, and one or two 
even consented. But the majority decidedly 
refused; and then John temporized, pro- 
mising to give an answer at Easter; and he 
used this interval to the greatest advantage 
in endeavouring to explode the conspiracy 
by concessions, and to break up the con- 
federation of the barons. “You must grant 
me time till Easter, that with due delibera- 
tion I may be able to do justice to myself, 
and satisfy the dignity of the crown.” 

Many of the barons knew quite well from 
experience the use which the perfidious and 
crafty King would make of the time allotted 
to him; but when Langton and the Earl of 
Pembroke consented to be surety that the 
King would redeem his promises, the barons 
agreed to the respite, and retired until the 
great festival time should call them forth 
again. The King immediately cast about to 
revenge himself, and adopted a measure 
which he believed would serve histurn. His 
first efforts were directed to the conciliation 
of the Church, in whose favour he at once 
renounced certain privileges, one of which he 
had formerly strongly insisted upon, viz., the 
election of bishops and abbots. By this 
concession he fancied he could win the 
clergy to his side; and then he turned to the 
populace, 

f he could only succeed in gaining the 
people ard the clergy, the barons would have 
no chance with him, so the subtle monarch 
ordered his sheriff to assemble the freemen, 
and tender them a new oath of allegiance ; 
and then as a checkmate he complained to 
the Pope of the conduct of his vassals the 
barons, who also sent a messenger to Inno- 
cent; but the Pope soon made it evident in 
his reply to Archbishop Langton that he 
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considered John was right; and Innocent 
hoped by these means to stifle the agitation. 
But the thunders of the Church were unnoticed 
under the circumstances. Langton took nod 
heed of the Pope’s letter; and then John, 
putting himself under the protection of the 
Cross, fancied his person and possessions 
were secure under its shadow. 

Easter arrived, and the barons assembled 
in great array at Stamford. The King was 
at Oxford. From Stamford the malcontents 
marched to Brackley, near the University 
city, where they met a deputation from King 
John, Langton being at the head of it. 
The barons at once handed to the deputa- 
tion the parchment containing the details of 
the privileges they desired. “These are our 
claims,” they said, “and if they are not 
instantly granted our arms shall do us 
justice.” 

Langton with the others withdrew, and put 
the proposal of the barons before the King. 
John flew into a terrible rage when he had 
perused theconditions, and swore his favourite 
oath that he would not grant them. “ And why 
do not they demand my crown also?” he cried 
in a fury. “I will not grant them liberties 
which will make me a slave.” But he imme- 
diately endeavoured to win the opposite side 
by vague concessions and evasive offers, 
while Pandulph, the legate or nuncio, wished 
the barons to be excommunicated en masse. 
But this friendly suggestion Cardinal Lang- 
ton declined to carry out; and the barons 
appealed to arms, proclaiming themselves 
“the army of God and of the Holy Church.” 
They disclaimed all allegiance to the King 
at Wallingford, and were absolved from their 
allegiance. 

Robert FitzWalter was chosen as their 
commander, and the discontented bands 
marched to attack Northampton castle. 
Robert FitzWalter was a very powerful noble, 
and lord of Baynard’s castle. His daughter 
had been wooed dishonourably by the King, 
whose advances the maiden, called Maude the 
Fair, had contemptuously repelled. When 
the lady died—which she did soon after her 
refusal of the King’s attentions—there were 
not wanting reports to the effect that John 
had caused her to be poisoned for the rejec- 
tion of his suit. Under such circumstances 
did the King stir up the wrath and indigna- 
tion of the nobles. His despotism and lust 
were unbridled. Yet with all this he had “a 
strange gift of attracting friends and of win- 
ning the love of women.” 

The barons met with no success at Nor- 
thampton, and after a vain attempt to subdue 
the castle they quitted it for Bedford, where 
the governor was one of their own order. 
Here they were received; and as they were in 
consultation, a deputation was received from 
The malcontents immediately set 
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out; and continuing their march all through 
the summer night, the barons reached 
London early on the morning of Sunday the 
24th of May, when they found the gates open 
and a Bey of the inhabitants at church. 

Everything had gone weil. The barons 
entered London by Aldgate unmolested and 
quite unknown to the royalists. The incomers 
at once took possession of the gates before 
the Court in the Tower were aware of their 
coming ; and when they had full possession 
of the city they began to massacre the Jews. 
John was in the Tower of London and greatly 


chosen by the barons not because it was so 
convenient for the King at Windsor, but 
because it was an usual place for conferences 
to be holden. The spot is now familiar to 
all who travel on the Thames, and Magna 
Charta Island is an extremely picturesque 
bit of scenery viewed from the Berkshire 
shore. On that day, the 1§th of June, 1215, 
it wore a very different aspect. From 
Windsor came the King with his sadly re- 
duced retinue across the royal park to the 
Thames bank, and opposite could be per- 
ceived a great crowd of knights in chain 





Macna Cuarta IsLanp, 


alarmed. The Earl of Pembroke offered to 
go as mediator, and the King sent a message 
saying he was prepared to grant all their 
demands. Let them appoint a time and 
place for a conference. 

The nobles went, and FitzWalter’s reply 
‘was concise and to the point : “We appoint 
ip 5th of June and for the place Runy- 
m 


THE TRYST aT RUNYMEDE. 
Runymede* on the Thames was the spot 





*The Runing or Running Mede, as some say. 
were once held there, and meetings were 


armour, accompanied by pages bearing their 
shields. Mitsed bishops and holy abbots, 
crowned king and regal state mingled with 
helm and dpe and shield to keep the tryst 
at Runymede on the 15th of June. 

Beyond the intervening trees stood Windsor 
Castle on its height, while Cooper Hill rose 
close by, and the chalk downs of Bucks in the 
distance over the forest. Boats dnd barges, 
citizens and soldiers, men, women, and 
children, came out from Staines and London 
to behold the sight—a memorable one indeed 





frequently appointed at the spot, hence the Anglo- 
Saxon Rune-Mead. 
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—which was to be seen gn the Rune-Mead or 


Council Meadow, boufided by the silver 
Thames, 


‘* Ffere was that Charter sealed, wherein the Crown 
All marks of arbitrary power laid down ; 
nt and slave, those names of hate and fear, 
The happier style of king and subject bear ; 
Happy when both to the same centre move, 
When kings give liberty and subjects love.” 


Tuesday in Whitsun week, the oth of June, 
had been the day originally suggested by the 
King for the meeting with the barons. He 
came up from Odiham to Merton for the pur- 

ose, and granted “ sure conduct” to the re- 
Pellious vassals, But circumstances deferred 
the assembly until the following Monday, the 
15th, when John had proceeded to Windsor. 
This was “Trinity Monday ;” and on that 
day the barons with their attendants, and 
accompanied by a numerous concourse of 
citizens, arrived at the Council Meadow. . 

The opposing bands encamped separately ; 
and, according to Sir William Blackstone, the 
conference lasted several days. The con- 
trast between the retinue of the King and 
the numbés of his enemies must have been 
sufficient to prove to John that his despotic 
power had come to an end. These were no 
mere suppliants ; they had come to demand 
concessions, and were, moreover, 1n a position 
to enforce their demands. On one bank of 
the Thames the small array of force—about 
seventy adherents — surrounded the King. 
In the meadows opposite, on the Surrey side, 
were the armed host of the disaffected. 
Between them lay a small island or islet, 
which was destined to be known for all time 
as the Magna Charta eyot. 

Preliminaries were entered into, and the 
serious business of the hour was gradually 
led up to by unmeaning discussion. The 
King knew he had no escape; the barons, 
with the populace, were equally aware of it; 
and after some fencing the articles were 
drawn up, to be afterwards embodied in the 
form of a charter. To these articles the 
King affixed his signature, the Royal Seal; 
and Magna Charta, the Great Charter of 
English liberties, was an accomplished fact. 

During all the transactions the wily 
monarch had fully borne out his character 
for dissimulation. His manner, always good, 
was studiously polite and even cheerful. He 
conversed freely with the barons; he made 
voluntary promises, and agreed to the pro- 
mulgation of the articles with apparent good- 
will and readiness. But when he returned 
to Windsor and the assembly had dissolved, 
when the deed had been done, and only the 
remembrance of his unlimited power re- 
mained to him, he behaved like a madman. 
His rage is described as awful. He cursed 
the day he was born, rolled about wildly, 
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gnashed his teeth, tore sticks in his mouth, 
and really appeared for the time possessed 
with an evil spirit. ‘ 

But his few friends begged him to keep 
quiet, and rather to seek his revenge than to 
indulge in such useless passions. He took 
their advice, and sent to secure mercenaries 
and the interposition of the Pope. The 
barons left Runymede triumphantly, and 
proceeded to Stamford, where they learnt 
that the King had eluded the restoration of 
their lands, and after some interviews and 
protestations war was declared between the 
King and his barons. 


THE GREAT CHARTER. 


The original of Magna Charta, though in 
a mutilated condition, 1s still in existence in 
the National Museum. It will be sufficient 
for us to comment upon the principal clauses, 
with passing reference to the state of things 
at the tinle which gave rise to the articles in 
the charter, and which called so loudly for 
remedy. The privileges were granted by the 
King on the understanding that he thereby 
secured the adherence of all estates in the 
realm. The articles were ‘‘ written upon 
archment,” says Sir William Blackstone in 
1S introductory preface to the Charters, “ten 
inches and three quarters broad, and twenty- 
one and a half in length, including the 
fold for receiving the label.” The King’s 
seal is affixed. There was also an agree- 
ment delivering the custody of the city and 
Tower of London to the barons till the charter 
was carried into execution. The Great 
Charter contains sixty-three clauses in ad- 
dition to the preamble, and its first clause 
declares the freedom of the Enghsh Church. 

We can now examine, by the help of the 
various ancient and modern authorities at 
hand, the amount of the liberties granted by 
the Charter, and those, for convenience’ sake, 
may be divided into four separate groups or 
classes :-— 

(1) We have, in the first place, certain 
privileges granted to the clergy and the 
Church. 

(2) Secondly, there are concessions made 
to the barons and other nobles “ who held of 
the King, 27 capzte.” 

(3) We have the clauses more directly 
applying to the citizens, merchants, and 
others in the cities and towns of the king- 
dom, for the encouragement and benefit of 
trade. 

(4) The liberties of the freedmen. 

In the above summary the lower classes, 
such as the serfs and vassals of the lords, are 
not distinctly mentioned, and it does not 
appear that the barons and their friends 
troubled themselves much concerning the 
poor “villeins ” who were not free, as against 
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the lords, though so regarded amongst their 
own peers. 

Let us look at the first group of clauses, 
which, as will be readily surmised, were 
supervised by Archbishop Langton and his 
ecclesiastical friends, upon whose prede- 
cessors—or some of them-——the Constitutions 
of Clarendon had pressed very heavily, and 
with whom they had become a byword and 
areproach. But we do not find very much in 
the Great Charter concerning the Church. 
“The first article declares the Church shall 
be free, and have her rights entire, and her 
liberties unhurt ;” and by this the clergy were 
free to choose their superiors, bishops 
and abbots. The twenty-second article also 
is favourable to the Church, respecting 
“‘amercement,” which shall not be according 
to the quantity of his ecclesiastical benefice, 
but according to his lay tenement; in other 
words, he shall be treated as a layman, and 
being without lay property, is practically 
exempted. The forty-second article permitted 
free travel of the clergy, a privilege withdrawn 
by the Constitutions of Clarendon, for the 
clause allowed “anyone except prisoners, 
outlaws, or enemies, to leave the kingdom 
and return to it, by land or by water.” 

The greater portion of the advantages were 
gained by the barons. The clergy, having 
made themselves much feared, and having 
gained much influence, did not want so much 
redress as the nobles at feud with the King. 
So we find many articles devoted to their 
interests in the Charter. Though the Church 
took precedence, we perceive the barons well 
up in the second article, by which the heir, 
if of age, shall pay only the “ancient relief” 
(from the King’s wardship); and this clause 
requires some little explanation. 

‘hen an heir was a minor, the King acted 
as his guardian, and we may not doubt 
made great profit of him during the minority; 
and even after he had thus plundered the 
estate, the King demanded a sum as a relief, 
and this was very uncertain and arbitrary. 
Article II. of the Charter fixed the sums 
formerly paid—for an earl or baron, £100; 
for a knight, 1oos. ; and so on in proportion. 
But Article III. declared “a minor who 1s in 
‘ward shall have his inheritance free.” Often 
besides the robbery of funds, the estates were 
neglected, and in many cases went to “rackand 
ruin” because they were not kept up during 
the minority ; and Articles IV. and V. refer 
to this abuse and provide for its removal. 
The disposal of the heirs in marriage, unless 
they paid to get off, was also a great hardship 
at that time and formerly. So the barons 
took care to insert a clause in their Charter 
to protect themselves according to Henry the 
_ First's Charter, referring to the marriage of 
heiresses. They accordingly provided in 
Article VI. that “heirs shall be married 
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without disparagement, their near blood rela- 
tions having notice beforehand.” 

In those “good old times,” heiresses as 
well as widows were greatly oppressed, and 
many cases could be quoted in which ladies 
were obliged to pay for their money and 
marriage. The Countess of Warwick and 
the Countess of Chester are two instances in 
which Maud and Lucia respectively paid 
seven hundred marks (£7,000) and five 
hundred marks (£5,000) to be permitted to 
marry whom they pleased, and not within a 
fixed time. The barons took care of the 
widows in the seventh and eighth articles of 
Magna Charta, by which “they were to receive 
their inheritance freely, and not be forced to 
re-marry” in any station of life. This applied 
to feudal lords as well as to the king. 

By the twelfth and fifteenth articles the 
levying of scutage or aids were specially 
limited to the ransoming of the king’s 
person, making his eldest son a knight, and 
once for marrying his eldest daughter; and 
the king shall not empower mesne lords to 
exact other than the ordinary aids to ransom 
the lord’s person, to knight his eldest son, 
and once to marry his eldest daughter ; and 
these of reasonable amount.” There were 
also some general clauses respécting the 
military vassals of the Crown, who were 
relieved from certain exactions hitherto levied 
upon them, and the Feudal System was 
modified. 

We now come to the third series of articles, 
those affecting the merchants and laity. We 
find in the thirteenth article of the Charter 
that “the city of London shall have all its 
ancient liberties and its free customs, as well 
by land as by water. Besides we will and 
grant that all other cities, and towns, and 
burghs, and seaports, shall have all their 
liberties and free customs.” The twenty-third 
and thirty-third clauses deal with the ques- 
tions of bridge-building and of weirs, as 
regards the freedom of navigation ; and the 
Londoners had the decision of the weights 
and measures put into their hands by Article 
XXXV., while another clause made it illegal 
for Christians to lend money on usury. So 
money-lending fell into Jewish hands, though 
it was enacted that no Jew should be paid 
interest during the debtor’s minority. 

Merchants, whether of native extraction or 
of foreign growth, were permitted to come 
and go ; and Article XLI. put the case very 
clearly. Previously foreign merchants had 
been much distressed by fines and personal 
restrictions, and their goods liable to be 
seized during war. But the trade influence 
of England was now making itself felt ; the 
nation of shopkeepers was born, and cried. 
So the barons, albeit careless of merchants, 
could not evade the Londoners’ demand. 
* All merchants shall be safe and secure in 
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coming into England and going out of 
England, and staying and travelling through 
England, as well by land as by water, to 
buy and to sell without any unjust exactions, 
according to ancient rights and customs, 
except in time of war,” when reciprocal 
courtesy would be extended according to 
the treatment received by British traders in 
other countries. 

In other articles, the King resigned his 
arbitrary power, and it was enacted that “no 
freedman be apprehended or outlawed or in 
any other way destroyed, nor will we go upon 
him, except by legal judgment of his peers, 
or by the law of the land.” This was a very 
important clause, and it was supplemented 
by another, viz., ‘‘To no man will we sell, 
to no man will we deny or delay right or 
justice.” The proper appointment of com- 
petent legal officers was also provided for, 
and provision was also made for further 
protection of life by the limitation of the 
power of inflicting capital punishment. The 
Courts of Common Pleas were to be sta- 
tionary. 

Fines were limited according to the degree 
of the offence, and “not above measure ;” 
and certain personal property could not be 
amerced. The property of the people was 
defended from unjust exaction, nor were any 
animals to be taken by a bailiff without the 
owner’s consent. There are many other 
clauses, but we have enumerated the chief. 
The sixtieth article is significant, viz. :— 

“ But all these aforesaid customs and liber- 
ties which we have granted in our kingdom, 
to be held by our tenants, as far as concerns 
us, all our clergy and laity shall observe 
towards their tenants as far as concerns 
them.” 

This clause was probably inserted by John 
himself. 

Twenty-five barons were elected to enforce 
the charter, and if the King refused to do 
quence as required by any four of their num- 

r, the barons were empowered to make 
war against the King and his possessions, 
saving his wife and children. 

The Welsh and Scotch were also granted 
certain concessions; but the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth articles were 
perhaps the most important of all, containing 
as they do the clear definition of taxation. 
These refer to the scutage or aid already 
mentioned, and the liberty accorded to the 
cities. The fourteenth clause declares a 
Common Council is to be assembled for the 
purpose of assessing a scutage or aid; and 
when the members so assembled shall decide, 
= may be accepted as acting for the whole 
body sammoned. This is really the germ of 
parliamentary voting of supplies. The fif- 
teenth article has been already mentioned. 

The Forest clauses of the Charter were after- 
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wards enlarged and embodied in a separate 
instrument called the Carta de Foresta. As 
we have said, great precautions were taken 
by the barons to’ bind the crafty King to his 
deed. The Tower of London was handed 
over to the barons, and all mercenaries were 
dismissed ; but the King managed to evade 
all the safeguards of the lords, and a very 
long and severe struggle ushered in the true 
enjoyment of the Great Charter. 

Henry III. renewed Magna Charta and 
the subsequent Forest Charter, a grant of a 
fifteenth of all movables being demanded as 
the King’s price for the Act; and in its altered 
—very slightly altered—form, Edward I. con- 
firmed Magna Charta; and so, for a con- © 
sideration, which the people were always 
ready to pay, it was confirmed many times 
by successive Kings to Henry VI., no less 
than fourteen times by Edward III., and 
frequently by Henry III., Richard II., and 
Henry IV.,*—thirty-seven times in all. 


THE PETITION OF RIGHT. 


It is impossible within the limits at our 
disposal to trace the rise and history of the 
Parliamentary government of England. Our 
business is with the Charters only, but, 
as we all remember, the successive assem- 
blies had been in constant conflict with the 
monarchs of England at various times, and 
many checks had been put upon the royal 
authority. In Hallam, the student will find 
the results of the measures and the Acts 
passed in despite of the King’s remonstrances, 
and will, from the following extract, be able 
to judge how the subject was gaining in the 
struggle. The writer of the Constitutional 
History thus briefly sums up the facts, and 
shows the power of Parliament :— 

““The King could levy no sort of new tax 
upon the people except by grant of the par- 
liament, consisting as well of bishops and 
mitred abbots, or lords spiritual, and of 
hereditary peers, or temporal lords, who sat 
and voted in the same chamber, as of repre- 
sentatives from each county, and from the 
burgesses of many towns and less conside- 
rable places forming the Lower or Commons’ 
House. 

‘¢ The previous assent and authority of the 
same assembly were necessary for every 
new law, whether of a alge or temporary 
nature. No man could be committed to 
prison but by a legal warrant specifying his 
offence, and by a usuage nearly tantamount 
to constitutional right, he must be speedily 
brought to trial by means of regular sessions 
of gaol-delivery. The fact of guilt or inno- 
cence in a criminal charge was determined in 
a public court, and in the county where the 





* See also ‘‘ Constitutional History” (Taswell- 
Langmeed). 
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offence was alleged to hawe occurred, by a 
jury of twelve men, from whose unanimous 
verdict no appeal could be made. 

“Civil rights, so far as they depended on 

uestions of fact, were subject to the same 
ecision. 

“The officers and servants of the Crown 
violating the personal lhberty or other right 
of the subject, might be sued in an action for 
damages to be assessed by a jury, or in some 
cases were liable to criminal process ; nor 
could they plead any warrant or command 
in their justification, nor even the direct 
order of the King. The King’s Munsters 
were liable to be impeached by the Com- 
mons for misgovernment, and the general 
privileges of the nation were far more secure 
than those of private men, though there was 
little effective restraint upon the Government 
except in the matters of levying money and 
enacting laws.” 

James I. could not agree with his parlia- 
ment from the very outset. He had strong 
notions concerning the divine rights of kings, 
and many conflicts arose; the Commons 
insisted upon their full mghts and drew up a 
protest of them which was entitled, ‘A form 
of apology and satisfaction,” in which they 
claimed as righfs the privileges they enjoyed, 
and that “they cannot be withheld, denied, 
or impaired.” The protest is long, and will 
be found 27 ¢2-/enso ir. parliamentary history. 
The Commons asked nothing but that to 
which they were entitled; but still, as a 
writer remarks, they managed to show that 
“the King, the Council, the House of Lords, 
the Bishops, and Puritans, were no less 
emphatically in the wrong.” 

So the King and Commons remained, if 
not at “daggers drawn,” at any rate on the 
defensive till his death; and Charles I, came 
to the throne imbued with all the divine- 
right ideas of his father, in March 1625. He 
Was in want of money, and threatened the 
Commons if they did not grantit. “I wish 
you would hasten my supply, or else it will 
be worse for yourselves,” was scarcely the 
tone to adopt with the House which was 
more than ever determined to stand upon its 
rights. 

We now come to the commencement of 
that lhe of English history which culmi- 
nated in Charles’s death and parliamentary 
sovereignty. The King’s reply called forth 
an answer from the Commons, and though 
they granted him the subsidies, they in set 
terms asserted their rights and privileges 
In the matter of supply, and in the case of 
Buckingham’s impeachment as well. In fact, 
while granting the King’s request as to 
money, they reminded him sharplv that he 
could not do as he pleased. 

We need not trace the fortunes of Bucking- 
ham, nor the injudicious conduct of the King ! 
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in forcing loans and putting in prison those 
who refused to lend. War was forced upon 
France; and when Charles opened parliament 
in 1627, he used very threatening language 
towards the House; but it was not at all 
alarmed. “We have come together,” said 
Wentworth, “firmly determined to vindicate 
our ancient vital liberties, by reinforcing our 
ancient laws made by our ancestors ;” and a 
Committee set forth their grievances respect- 
ing “liberty of the subject in person and 
estate.” These were in chief :— 

tS The forced loans. 

(2) Arbitrary imprisonment. 

(3) Bulleting of soldiers on private persons. 

(4) picaoe of punishment by martial 

aw. 

The Commons also passed four important 
resolutions without a dissenting voice :— 

(1) That no free man ought to be restrained 
or imprisoned unless some lawful cause of 
such restraint or imprisonment be expressed. 

(2) That the writ of Habeas Corpus ought 
to be granted to every man imprisoned or 
restrained, though it be at the command of 
the King or of the Privy Council, if he pay 
for the same. 

(3) That when the return expresses no 
cause of commitment or restraint, the party 
ought to be delivered or bailed. 

(4) That it is the ancient and undoubted 
right of every free man that he hath a full 
and absolute property in his goods and 
estate, and that no tax, loan, or benevolence 
ought to be levied by the king or his ministers 
without common consent by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

These resolutions were discussed between 
the King and Parliament, and the arbitrary 
clauses were argued by counsel on both 
sides for several days. The King pledged 
his royal word not to arrest any person 
without good cause. But this offer was not 
accepted by Sir E. Coke. He took hjs stand 
upon the letter of the law and Magna Charta. 
“The King,” said he, “must speak by record 
and in particulars, and not in general. Let 
us put up a Petition of Right; not that I 
distrust the King, but I cannot take his trust 
save 1n a parliamentary way.” 

The House of Commons then set them- 
selves to draw up the Petition of Right in 
spite of the amendments or additions pro- 
posed by the House of Lords. In the Par- 
hamentary History (vol. ii.) the speeches will 
be found in full. The Lords wished to in- 
clude the terms, “sovereign power.” ‘We 
humbly present this petition,” they said, 
‘not only with a care of preserving our own 
liberties, but with due regard to leave entire 
the sovereign power wherewith Your Majesty 
is trusted for the protection, safety, and hap- 
piness of your people.” But the Commons 
would have no such terms. ‘“ ‘Sovereign 
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ower’ js no parliamentary word,” said Sir 

dward Coke. ‘What is ‘sovereign power’?” 
asked Mr. Alford. ‘Bodin saith it is-free 
from any conditions. .. Let us give that to 
the King which the law allows him, and no 
more.” “I know how to add sovereign to 
to the King’s person,” said Pym, “but not 
to his power. We cannot leave to him a 
‘sovereign power,’ for we were never pos- 
sessed of it.” Sir E. Coke declared that 
Magna Charta would not admit of such a 
term: “ Magna Charta is such a fellow he 
will have no sovereign. I wonder this 
sovereign was not in Magna Charta or in the 
confirmations of 1t.” 

The conditions of the Petition of Right 
are as follows. After enumerating the various 
Acts by which certain abuses were forbidden 
by the statute of King Edward I., it is 
stated by the petition as follows— 

‘‘ Nevertheless against the tenor of the 
said statutes and other the good lawes and 
statutes of your realme to that end pro- 
vided.” 

The articles declare that— 

(1) Freedmen had been compelled to lend 
money to the King, and upon their refusal so 
to do had been constrained to become 
bound and make appearance, and otherwise 
variously molested with imprisonment. 

(2) Several persons had been imprisoned, 
and when brought before the court by Writ 
of Habeas, yet were returned back to several 
prisons without being charged with anything 
to which they might make answer according 
to law. 

(3) That in divers counties of the realme 
soldiers and mariners have been billeted in 
the houses of the inhabitants against their 
wishes, to the great grievance and vexation 
of the people. 

(4) That divers commissioners have been 
appointed with authority to proceed within 
the land according to martial law, and punish 
offences which ought to have been punished 
by the civil courts, while some offenders have 
escaped the courts on the pretext that they 
were only amenable to martial law. 

The Petition of Right therefore protested 
against such irregular proceedings, and re- 
quested that they might never become 
established precedents, being contrary to 
the rights and liberties of the subject, and 
the laws and statutes of nations. 

The King, instead of contenting himself 
with the usual assent, returned a reply to the 
Petition,—assenting, indeed, but in a some- 
what equivocal way: “The King willeth that 
right be done according to the laws and 
customs of the realm, and the statutes be 
pa into due execution that his subjects may 

ave no cause to complain of any wrong or 
cones contrary to their just rights and 
iiberties, to the preservation whereof he 


holds himself as well obliged as of his 
prerogative.” 

This answer did not content the Commons. 
Mr. Rushworth relates that when, on the 
3rd of June, it was read to the House, “it 
seemed too scant,” and the faithful Commons 
were much affected. “We must now speak, 
or for ever after hold our peace,” said Sir N. 
Rich. “For us to be silent when King and 
kingdom are in this calamity is not fit.” 
The House then resolved ‘itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider what is*fit to be done for 
the safety of the kingdom, and that “no man 
go out upon pain of being sent to the Tower.” 
The Speaker, however, was permitted to 
leave ; and he immediately hastened to the 
King, and returned just as the Duke of 
Buckingham’s reputation was being severely 
discussed, with a message adjourning the 
House until the following day. 

At the next meeting the Commons united 
with the Lords, and desired a more definite 
answer from the King, who when they ad- 
dressed him, replied, “ That he would please 
to give a clean and satisfactory answer in 
full parhament to the Petition.” Charles 
came at four o’clock to the House of Lords ; 
and in compliance with the request of the 
House, stated his willingness to pleasure 
them in words as in substance. The former 
answer was cut out, and the wished-for reply, 
“Soit droit fait comme il est desiré,” was 
given to the Petition. The Commons there- 
upon “gave a great and joyful applause ;” 
and, to prove their gratitude, granted five 
subsidies to the King. By this assent as to 
a Bill, the Petition of Right became virtually 
an Act of Parliament; and thus “the second 
great compact between the Crown and the 
nation” was ratified. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


On the morning of December 18th, 1688, 
James IJ., surrounded by the boats contain- 
ing the soldiers of the Prince of Orange, 
quitted Whitehall stairs for Rochester. 
William of Orange was loudly greeted as 
he entered London ; and soon afterwards the 
most influential people, and many former 
members of the House of Commons of 
Charles II., sent up a petition to His 
Majesty to summon a Convention Parlia- 
ment. This assembly met on the 22nd 
January, 1688-9 ; and on the 28th the House 
passed several resolutions of an important 
character. These were— ‘ 

(1) Resolved that King James II., having 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution of 
the kingdom by breaking the original con- 
tract between king and people, and by the 
advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons 
having violated the fundamental laws, and 
having withdrawn himself out of this king- 
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dom, has abdicated the government, and 
that the throne is thereby Vacant. 

And next day a further resolution was 
carried, viz. :— 

(2) That it hath been found by experience 
inconsistent with the safety and welfare of 
this Protestant kingdom to be governed by a 
popish prince. 

ese two resolutions were not accepted 
entirely by the Lords; and though they 
agreed to the second, the former was modi- 
fied. They proposed an amendment to the 
word “abdicated,” and a long debate ensued 
inthe Commons. A regency was suggested 
during the life of James to administer the 
government; but William of Orange had 
come over to be a king, and gave the House 
to understand, and plainly, too, that nothing 
short of that dignity would he receive. If 
the Estates offered him the crown he would 
accept it; and he thought it reasonable that 
the Lady Anne and her posterity might be 
preferred in the succession to any children 
whom he might have by any other wife than 
the Princess Mary.* 

The question was then referred to the 
House of Lords, and a conference with the 
Commons arranged that the Prince and 
Princess of Orange should be declared King 
and Queen of England. But the conditions 
were not yet settled; and “the Commons 
wisely determined to postpone all reforms 
till the ancient constitution of the kingdom 
should have been restored in all its parts.” 
The Act by which the succession was settled 
was decided “to set forth, in the most dis- 
tinct and solemn manner, the fundamental 
principles of the constitution,” in order that 
the deed might be equally binding and 
advantageous to the rights of the king and 
Be respectively. 

his instrument quickly embodied the 
clauses desired, and was termed the “ Decla- 
ration of Rights.” 


THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


At about ten o’clock, a.m., on the 13th of 
February, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, with the members, proceeded in 
State to Whitehall, where the Marquis of 
Halifax and the Lords awaited them. The 
Prince and Princess of Orange entered the 
banqueting-house, and then the Marquis, as 
Speaker of the Lords, acquainted their Royal 
Highnesses that Parliament had agreed upon 
a Declaration, and the document was read, 
after permission had been granted.+ 

The Declaration of Rights is too long to 
quote 27 extenso. It commenced by showing 

ow James II. had endeavoured to extirpate 
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the Protestant religion, and his arbitrary 
manner of suspending the laws and levying 
taxes. Excessive fines and bails, and many 
other illegal practices and punishments had 
been carried out, and the Lords and Commons 
had therefore determined to assert them- 
selves and their claims to the liberty of their 
ancestors ; and they declared— 

(1) That the pretended power of suspend- 
ing of laws, or the execution of laws by regal 
authority without the consent of Parliament, 
is illegal. 

(2) That levying of money for or to the 
use of the Crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
without grant of Parliament, for longer time, 
or in any other manner in which the same is 
or shall be granted, is illegal. 

(3) That the raising or keeping of a stand- 
ing army within the kingdom in time of 
peace, unless it be with the consent of Par- 
lament, is against law. 

(4) That Protestant subjects may have 
arms for defence suitable to their condition, 
according to law. 

(5) That elections of Members of Parlia- 
ment ought to be free. 

(6) That freedom of speech and debates, 
or proceedings in parliament, ought not to 
be impeached or questioned out of parlia- 
ment. 

(7) No excessive fines or bail ought to be 
imposed or required, nor cruel or unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

(8) That jurors ought to be duly empan- 
nelled and returned, and jurors who pass 
judgment upon men in trials of high treason 
ought to be freeholders, with other enact- 
ments of less importance. 

The Declaration concluded with a resolu- 
tion that William and Mary, Prince and 
Princess of O1ange, be declared King and 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland, and 
the dominions thereto belonging, for their 
lives and for the survivor of them, the King 
to possess sole administrative power, and 
after the death of both, failing heirs of the 
Queen’s body, the crown to descend to Anne, 
Princess of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
body, and in default thereof to the heirs ot 
the body of William of Orange. 

Respecting this instrument, Lord Macaulay 
says: “It finally decided the great question 
whether the popular element which had ever 
since the age of FitzWalter and Simon de 
Montfort been found in the English polity 
should be destroyed by the monarchical 
element, or should be suffered to develop 
itself freely, and to become dominant. The 
Declaration of Rights, though it made nothing 
law which had not been law before, con- 
tained the germ of every good law which 
has been passed during more than a century 
and a half,—of every good law which may 
hereafter, in the course of ages, be found 
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necessary to promote the public weal and 
to satisfy the demands of public opinion.” 

In October 1689, the Declaration of Rights 
was embodied in an Act of Parliament called 
the “Bill of Rights.” This Bill has been 
termed “ The third great Charter of English 
liberty, the coping-stone of the constitutional 
building.” * 

On the 16th of December, 1689, the Speaker 
made a speech to the King when presenting 
the Bill of Rights, when William attended 
in the House of Peers to give his consent to 
the “Land Tax Bill” and “ The Bull of 
Rights and Succession.” The Houses have, 
said the Speaker, “agreed upon a Bill for 
declaring of their rights and liberties which 
were so notoriously violated in the late reign, 
humbly desiring Your Majesty to give life 
to it by the royal assent, so that it may 
remain not only as a security to them from 
the like attempts hereafter, but be a lasting 
monument to all posterity of what they owe 
to Your Majesty for their deliverance.” 

Thus we can perceive how the Parliament 
insisted upon and obtained its rights. The 
doctrines of James I., which had been in- 
culcated in his successor, the “ divine nghts 
of kings,” were all swept away. Everything 
was then centred in the Parliament. Supplies 
and all control of expenditure were in the 
hands of the people’s representatives; and it 
was only by the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed in the Bill of Rights, that William 
and Mary, and Anne of Denmark, became 
sovereigns of England; and similarly oyr 
own rulers depend upon the Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

We have so far traced the history of the 
great constitutional charters, the three land- 
marks, so to speak, by which all legislative 
courses have been directed in subsequent 
years. The base had been established by 
Magna Charta, and the subsequent renewals 
of that structure, with legislative additions 
and mouldings, became in time the real 
ped of the English law. Since the Bill of 

ights we have had the Act of Settlement, 
which is characterized by Hallam in his 
Constitutional History as “the seal of our 
constitutional laws, the complement of the 
Revolution itself and the Bill of Rights, and 
the last great statute which restrains the 
power of the Crown.” 


THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT. 


The Act of Settlement is “an Act for the 
further limitation of the Crown and better 
securing the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject,” and exists still. It commences by 


lamenting the death of Queen Mary and her 
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son, the Dyke of Gloucester, and goes on to 
declare that the most excellent Princess 
Sophia, the daughter of James I., be there- 
by declared to be the next in succession in 
the Protestant line after His Majesty and the 
Princess Anne of Denmark; and in default 
of issue, the crown to go to and “continue to 
the said Princess Sophia, and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants.” 

By Section 3, for the “further security of 
our religion, laws, and liberties,” it is enacted 
that the sovereign shall be in communion 
with the Church of England. That if the 
future sovereign be not a native of England 
the nation will not be obliged to go to war 
for the defence of any territory not belong- 
ing to the crown of England without the 
consent of Parliament. No sovereign shall 
leave the United Kingdom without the con- 
sent of Parliament (this was afterwards re- 
pealed). The Privy Council underwent 
change, and practically a Cabinet Council was 
substituted for it, for all resolutions 1:especting 
the well-governing of the kingdom were 
ordered to be taken by “such of the Privy 
Council as shall advise and consent to the 
same.” The appointments as privy councillors 
were limited to natives of the United King- 
dom or of English parents, and so eligible for 
parliament or any office of trust. No person 
holding office of profit under the King was 
to be capable of serving in the House of 
Commons. No pardon under the Great Seal 
could be pleadable to an impeachment by 
the Commons in parliament. 

Some of these provisions were afterwards 
repealed, such as the prohibition of travel of 
the sovereign without consent of parliament, 
the non-eligibility of members to hold offices 
of profit, and the Cabinet Council clause ; 
but the lastnamed Council revived again 
as the “Ministry”; and during the long 
absences of the first Georges really governed 
the kingdom, as a “ Ministry,” or executive 
committee of Lords and Commons, does now ; 
such members of it as are Cabinet Councillors 
being the real promoters of the business of 
the country and the Government. 

The result of the Act of Settlement and 
Bill of Rights may be summed up in a few 
words. Practically these measures took the 
power from the sovereign and gave it to 
parliament. The necessity for voting annual 
supplies, and renewing the Mutiny Act, and 
passing the estimates generally, gives the 
Commons supreme control. The real power 
is in their hands, and parliament, by the voice 
of the electors, is supreme. This power 
became gradually understood; and as time 
passed, the people wanted a voice in the 
administration. The sovereign’s influence 
was once very great (witness George III.), but 
since his death it has declined to a certain 


+ extent, and is seldom exercised. 
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MODERN MBASURES. 


We must pass hastily over the Reform Bills 
of 1832and 1837, which were scarcely charters, 
but the advantages gained by the people in 
more extended suffrage by the former, led up 
to riotous consequences, and the demand for 
a People’s Charter, the provisions of which 
were not altogether new. They had been 
brought before Parliament in 1780. The 
Lords were at first opposed to the Reform 
Bill, but it was eventually carried. The 
“working” classes, as they are termed, that 
is the artizans, got little benefit by it, though 
the middle classes were represented. Dis- 
appointment not unnaturally ensued, and the 
lower classes wished to insist upon more 
reform. They became Chartists. Chartism, 
says Mr. McCarthy, “may be said to have 
sprung definitively into existence in conse- 
quence of the formal declaration of the 
leaders of the Liberal party in parliament 
that they did not intend to push reform any 
farther.” The working man fancied he had 
been thrust out into the cold, and was deter- 
mined to let his influence be felt. 

A People’s Charter was accordingly drawn 
up according to O’Connell’s advice. But the 

uestion had been tried in the House imme- 

ately parliament met. An amendment was 
moved to the Address in favour of the Ballot, 
but only twenty voted for it, and the Govern- 
ment declined to proceed farther upon the 
path of reform. It was not long before thé 
measure took definite shape, and the Charter 
was supported by thousands who objected to 
physical force, and by hundreds of thousands 
who believed 1n it. 


THE CHARTISTS’ RIOTs. 


The Chartists, as they called themselves, 
demanded more power and a more potent 
voice in the affairs of state under the guise 
of the Peoples’ Charter. The points enu- 
merated in the Charter were six in number, 
viz, :—(1) Universal Suffrage, (2) Vote by 
Ballot, (3) Annual Parliaments, (4) Payment 
of Members, (5) Abolition of Property quali- 
fication, and (6) Equal Electoral Districts. 

After the Reform Act of 1832 had passed, 
the disturbance was initiated, and first 
showed symptoms of terrorism in 1838, 
when the Welsh Chartists, after some seasons 
of depression and indifferent harvests, felt 
the hard hand of famine. When work got 
scarcer and food dearer, the unreflecting 
portion of the community, ascribing all their 
troubles to the Government, began to agitate 
for a more equal share in the administration. 
Some six Members of Parliament, and an 
equal number of “working-men,” as they 


called themselves, met and drew up the 
Charter. 
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The result, when promulgated, was re- 
ceived with acclamation everywhere, and 
the popular opinion, already red-hot, was 
diligently fanned with fiery orations by plat- 
form windbags; and as a consequence of 
this, “brute fore ” was threatened to back 
up the demands of the people. Then the 
Chartist riots commenced, but were put down 
at once, and the leaders imprisoned. A Con- 
vention—termed ‘“ National”—was elected, 
and Birmingham, as the hot-bed of Radicalism, 
was chosen as the scene of the first meeting 
in May 1839. The suggestions put forth to 
the people were sufficiently subversive. Uni- 
versal cessation from labour was one of the 
means whereby the Government was to be 
coerced ; exclusive dealing and a run on the 
savings banks were other ways by which the 
Chartists hoped to gain their ends. Their 
arrangements led them, however, into a 
riot, the military being called out; and ex- 
cesses subsequently were frequently com- 
mitted. The petition presented to the House 
of Commons was not favourably received ; 
and the ‘year 1839 closed with rioting in 
Wales, Newport being particularly distin- 
guished in this way. 

The flame of discontent smouldered still. 
In 1842 more riots occurred in various dis- 
tricts, and a Joseph Sturge came to the 
front, but did not succeed in uniting the 
people in a “ Suffrage Union,” as he hoped 
todo. The climax of Chartism occurred in 
1848, when measures were taken by the 
Duke of Wellington to act with vigour on 
fhe least sign of violence on the part of the 
mob. The circumstances of that time must 
be fresh in the minds of nearly all readers. 
The enrolment of special constables and the 
military preparations were on a most exten- 
sive scale. The great Chartist meeting was 
on Kennington Common, and,thousands were 
to march to Westminster and demand their 
rtghts. They didn’t ! 

There was considerable danger imminent, 
and those in London at the time will remem- 
ber the excitement that pervaded all classes. 
Some two hundred thousand constables had 
been sworn in; and John Leech, in the pages 
of Punch, made merry at the expense of 
some of these “specials” when danger was 
over. The principles of the Chartist were 
that, as an individual, he had an equal right 
to vote and to partake in the administration 
of the law, and as he paid taxes he hada 
right to representation in parliament. These 
were what may be termed the moderate 
section ; others went far beyond this, and 
desired to initiate an entirely new state of 
things; in fact, tended to Communism. No 
doubt these latter doctrines had weight with 
uneducated people, but a very slight examina- 
tion showed that the claims could not be 
recognised in the form proposed. 
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THE KENNINGTON SCARE. 


When Louis Philippe had been deposed 
and revolution was stalking over the Con- 
tinent, the Chartists, with Fergus O’Connor at 
their head, imagined that it was a good time 
to intimidate the Government. The Conven- 
tion sat in London, and wanted to resort to 
force. The people must be represented ; and 
finally these unruly spirits, though probably 
many acted in good faith and sincere con- 
viction, declared that a Republic or a Charter 
must be granted, and parliament ought to 
be petitioned. 

monster meeting was convened, and the 
huge procession was to be organized upon 
Kennington Common. The Government was 
to be overawed, and the legislature coerced 
by this display of force. On April roth the 
people assembled, though the meeting had 
en proclaimed unlawful; and fortunately 
Fergus O’Connor had restricted the carriage 
of arms else the result might have been 
different. This resolve disgusted the “ brute 
force” section, and numbers left the meeting 
or never united with it. About twenty-five 
thousand people came, about half were 
spectators; and after some speeches the pro- 
cession was abandoned. The preparations 





here in London, though scarcely any 
soldiers were visible, had been so complete 
that any attempt at violence would have 
been at once severely checked. 

This effort was an utter failure. The 
petition was signed by thousands, including 
hundreds of fictitious and assu names ; 
ridicule fell heavily upon the “ People’s 
Charter,” and it collapsed. This was the 
last of it. Since then the wage-earning 
classes have greatly benefited by ballot 
voting, and there is no farther need for any 
such monster meetings. 

What may be yet in store for England we 
cannot say. Radicalism is rearing up its 
head, decrying the House of Lords, and 
attempting to browbeat an institution as old 
as the Commons. It was not by setting 
classes at variance that the liberties of the 
people (not merely those of the artizans, 
who are not the “ people” any more than the 
merchants or the aristocracy, but of all 
classes) were secured. ‘Those who object to 
the existence of the Lords and their descen- 
dants will do well to remember that it 
was by the barons of England that Magna 
Charta—the first great charter of liberty— 
was obtained. as se 
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PLAGUE AND FIRE. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT PESTILENCE OF 1665, AND OF THE, 
FIRE OF LONDON IN 1666. 





The Seeds of Death—The first Victims—Former Plagues—The Portent of the Blazing Star—Spread of the a, Fo during | 
May—The Prescription of the College of Physicians—The Quacks—lIncrease of Mortality during June—Multitudes 
leave the Town—The Lord Mayor’s Regulations—The Dreadful Days of July—The Plague Pits—The Horrors of 
August—The Death-fires of September—The Pest-houses—Abatement of the Plague--The Number of Deaths—Whiat | 
was the Plague f—Fuire ! Fire '—-No Water to be Obtained—Efforts to preserve Property—A Walk through the Ruins | 
—The Rebuilding of the City. 
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THE SEEDS OF DEATH. shortly afterwards, we may imagine, there was 
MAN the dreary gloom of a December | gathered together in one of the low-ceiled, 
aa day, in the year 1664, there was | high-wainscoted rooms of the picturesque old 
brought to the house of a well-to-do | house, a little party of persons tu inspect the 
tradesman in Drury Lane a large | fine fabrics just jinborted. Loud would be the 
parcel of merchandize from the East; and | exclamations of delight as the sumptuous 
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made to ct ag progress of the dire 
disease. But on that day appeared an Order 
in Council directing certain precautions to be 
taken ; as for instance, houses known to have 
the plague were to be shut up, and all com- 
munication with the outer world was to be 


stopped. 


- SPREAD OF THE PLAGUE DURING MAY; 
THE PRESCRIPTION OF THE COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS. 


But still the infection spread, until, in the 
middle of May, the weather becoming very 
hot, its ravages increased with frightful 
rapidity, and the plague began to be the talk 
of the town. Thus Pepys in his Diary, under 
date May 24th, says, “ To the coffee-house, 
where all the news is of the Dutch being gone 
out, and of the plague growing upon us in 
this town, and of the remedies against it; 
some saying one thing and some another.” 

Some of these remedies seem to us of these 
later days ridiculous in ‘the extreme, and 
suggest that many of the so-called specifics 
could not be other than utterly valueless. 
Thus, on the 13th of May, a Privy Council 
was held at Whitehall, under the auspices of 
which the College of Physicians formulated 
a code of directions for curing the plague 
and preventing infection. One ot these direc- 
tions was as follows :— 

“Pull off the feathers fiom the tails of 

diving cocks, hens, pigeons, or chickens ; and 

holding their hills, hold them hard to the 
botch or swelling, and so keep them at that 
part till they die, and by this means draw out 
the poison. It is good also to apply a cupping- 
glass, or embers in a dish with a handtul of 
sorrel upon the embers.” 

If this were all that the concentrated wisdom 
of the whole College of Physicians could do 
for the poor plague-stricken people, no wonder 
that the pestilence raged so fiercely in the hot, 
close, and filthy streets of old London, during 
the sweltering heat of that burning summer. 
But, indeed, they knew no certain remedy; and 
it was as though the people were sheep without 
a shepherd, and without any protection what- 
ever against the disease, and the plague swept 
them away by wholesale into one common 
grave. The pestilence seemed to be utterly 
unknown to the doctors, past their art and 
comprehension. Indeed, many of them 
speedily fled to the country.* 

There were, however, here and there some 





* «Physicians could not be blamed for retiring; the 
disease was not subject to their art. Many learned 
physi retired, not so much for their own preser- 
vation as for the service of those they attended: those 
who stayed, the plague put to their nonplus, in such 
s and thangeable shapes did the chameleon- 
like appear.'—De Quincey’s Translation of 
Dr. Hodges’ Losmologia. 


who remained, who seem to have had a fairly 
adequate idea of treating the distemper; and 
it is on record that several cures were effected. 
Among these physicians may be mentioned 
the celebrated Sydenham; and also Dr. 
Hodges, author of “ Loimologia,” who seem 
to have practised with some success; and 
Mr. William Boghurst, whose manuscripts 
are still preserved in the British Museum. 
This writer frankly says that at first he knew 
not what to recommend, thus :—“ At first I 
was much baffled in giving judgment, yet 
afterwards, by use and long observation of 
the particulars, I arrived at a greater skill ; 
for 1 rendered myself familar with the 
disease, knowing that the means to do any 
good must be not to be fearful: wherefore I 
commonly dressed forty sores in a day, held 
the pulse of patients sweating in their beds 
halfa quarter of an hour together... . held 
them up in their beds to keep them from 
strangling and choaking, half an hour together 
commonly, and suffered their breathing in 
my face several times when they were dying ; 
ate and drank with them, especially those 
that had sores; sat down by their bedsides 
and upon their beds, discoursing with them 
an hour together. If I had time, I stayed by 
them to see them die, and see the manner of 
their death, and closed up their mouth and 
eyes; for they died with their mouth and eyes 
very much open and staring. Then if people 
had nobody to help them (for help was scarce 
at such a time and place), I helped to lay 
them forth out of the bed and afterwards into 
the coffin; and last of all, accompanied them 
to the ground.” 

There were several other physicians who, 
like those already mentioned, nobly remained 
at the post of duty, and did what in them 
lay to combat the fell disease, but as a rule 
the doctors of that day seem to have been 
completely helpless before their noisome foe ; 
nor is this to be altogether wondered at, 
when the strange and surpassingly dreadful 
character of the complaint is remembered. 
It defied all medicine; nothing seemed to 
touch it; and the very oo themselves. 
were seized and slain by it, even with their 
medicines in their mouths. 


THE QUACKS. 


But there are always fools who rush in 
“ where angels fear to tread ;” and there are 
always rogues to prey upon the ignorance 
and credulity of their fellows, Sey 
times of danger ; and so in those early days 
of the plague, when the fears of the people 
were yet young, and the terrible destruction. 
and desolation which would ensue were yet 
entirely unsuspected, there were crowds of 
quack doctors, wizards, witches, and fortune 


‘ tellers, who added greatly to the popular 
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ic by enlarging upon,the terrors of the 
aie in order that i gent might be 
the more easily fleeced of their money. 
Without doubt these quacks greatly helped 
the spread of the disease, for not ony did 
the poor panic-stricken people succumb the 
more easily, because of the fright they were 
in; but the filthy compounds prescribed by 
the quacks seem to have literally poisoned 
their bodies and prepared them for the 
plague. 

The art of advertising flourished exceed- 
ingly in those days, for innumerable doorposts 
and street corners were plastered all over 
with bills of advertisements of antidotes, such 
as, “Incomparable Drinks, Anti-Pestilen- 
tial Pills, Universal Remedies, Never Failing 
Preservatives, True Plague Waters,” etc., etc. 
Pepys in his Diary teers to one of these, 
thus : “ My Lady Carteret did this day give 
me a bottle of Plague Water,” and in No. 38 
of the Newes (for May 18th), we find the 
following quack advertisement, which may 
be taken as a sample of many others :— 

“Constantine Rhodocanaceis, Grecian, 
hath, at a small price, that admirable pre- 
servative against the plague, wherewith 
Hippocrates, the Prince of all Physicians, 
preserved the whole land of Greece, etc., etc. 
‘To be had in London, next dagor to the Three 
Kings’ Inn, in Southampton Buildings, near 
the King’s Gate, on Holborne.” 

And our old friends the College of Physi- 
cians issued the following as 7he Plague- 
water of Mathius, or Aqua Epidemica .— 

** Take the roots of Tormentil, Angelica, 
Peony, Zedoarie, Liquorish Elecampane, of 
each half an ounce, the leaves of Sage, Scor- 
dium Celandine, Rue, Rosemary, Wormwood, 
Ros Solis, Mugwort, Burnet, Dragons, Scabi- 
ous, Agrimony, Baum, Cardnus, Betony, 
Centery the less, Marygold’s leaves and 
flowers, of each one handful. Let them all 
be cut, bruised, and infused three days in 
eight pints of White Wine, inthe month of 

ay, and distilled.” 

Now, we do not pretend to any knowledge 
of true remedies for the plague, and this may 
have been a scientific combination of proved 
remedies, but to our untutored imagination 
It seems that no person, even in the most 
robust health, could drink any of this pre- 
clous mess without becoming smitten at least 
with nausea and sore sickness, to say nothing 
of a worse complaint. 


THE CONTINUED INCREASE OF THE PLAGUE 
DURING JUNE ; MULTITUDES LEAVE THE 
TOWN. 


Thus, amid terror and tribulation, and the 
ur of many voices, passed the hot and 
sunny days of that mournful month of May. 
And with the advent of June the trouble 
increased, The weather became still hotter ; 


a2t 


the plague spread with frightfal rapidity. 
People to leave town in large numbers, 
and all the great thoroughfares out of the 


city were thronged day after day with 
vehicles of every description,—coaches and 
carriages containing folks of the richer sort 
appeared side by side with carts and 
waggons conveying persons of the humbler 
classes. There were multitudes on horseback, 
and many wayfarers on foot. 

And all day throngs besieged the Lord 
Mayor’s door, pressing for passes and certifi- 
cates of health, for the fear of the plague 
had spread throughout the country, and no 
person now could lodge at any inn, or indeed 
as much as pass through a town, without a 
clean bill of health. London was indeed 
one great scene of uproar and confusion 
which contrasts strangely with the dreari- 
ness and desolation which were to follow. 
Some of these circumstances are thus noticed 
by Pepys, in his Diary, who makes this entry 
on June 7th :-—“ The hottest day that ever I 
felt in my life ;” and again on June 2ist, “I 
find all the town going out of town; the 
coaches and carriages being all full of people 
going into the country.” And yet again on 
June 29th, “To Whitehall, where the court 
was fall of waggons and people ready to go 
out of town. This end of the town every 
day grows very bad of the plague. The 
Mortality Bill 1s come to 267, which is about 
ninety more than the last... Home; calling 
at Somerset House, where all were packing 
up too.” 

Up to this time the pestilence had been 
confined chiefly to the west end of the town, 
—the parish of St. Giles, where it first 
appeared, and the neighbourhood around,— 
but now it spread eastward and southward. 
The heat continued very great, and the poor 
people, finding that neither physician nor 
quack could avail aught, ran about the 
streets crying, “ Lord have mercy upon us, 
what shall we do?” 


THE LORD MAYOR’S REGULATIONS. 


It was at this time, when panic had suc- 
ceeded to terror, and it was clear beyond all 
possibility of doubt that the plague had taken 
strong hold on the town, that the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen bestirred themselves as to 
the proper means to be taken for stopping 
the spread of the pestilence. As we have 
stated, regulations had been in force in St. 
Giles’s since the end of April, and Defoe 
thinks that had these precautions been early 
followed in other parts of the metropolis the 
plague might have been stayed, or at all 
events deprived of half its terrors ;—for he 
says, “The Justices of Peace for Middlesex, 
by direction of the Secretary of State, had 

n to shut up houses in the parishes of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Martin, St. 
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Clement Danes, etc.; and it was with good 
a for in several streets peed va 
e broke out, upon strict gu e 
ses that were fafected, and ris Bag to 
bury those that died immediately after they 
were known to be dead, the plague ceased 
in those streets. It was algo observed that the 
plague decreased sooner im those parishes 
than it did in the parishes of Bishopsgate, 
Shoreditch, Aldgate, Whitechapel, Stepney, 
and others, the early care taken in that 
manner being a great means to the putting 
a check to it.” But it was not until the 
latter end of June that the regulations of the 
Lord Mayor were published. They were to 
come in force on and from the rst of July, 
and are very lengthy and explicit. They 
 saep lai for the appointment of examiuers 
or every parish; watchmen—one for the day 
and one for the night—for every infected 
house, to prevent both ingress and egress ; 
searchers to make due search and true report 
of the various cases of infection ; surgeons 
and nursekeepers. There were also orders 
concerning the regulations of infected houses 
and for the treatment of persons sick of the 
plague. Notice was to be given to the 
examiners of health of aha person taken 
ill within two hours of the first appearance 
of any sign of illness, and as soon as the 
examiner, searcher, or chirurgeon (surgeon) 
found that any person was sick of the plague, 
the house was to be shut up, and a large 
red cross, a foot long, placed on the middle 
of the door, and the words, “ LORD HAVE 
MERCY UPON US,” to be set close over the 
cross, and to continue there until the lawful 
opening of the house, which would not occur 
until all fear of infection therefrom was ab- 
solutely removed. There were also regu- 
lations for the burial of the dead,—that 
carts for the conveyance of the corpses were 
to perambulate the streets, accompanied by 
a man, and that funerals should only 
take place before sun-rising or after sun- 
setting, with the privity of the churchwardens 
or constables, and not otherwise, and that 
no corpse dead of the plague should be buried 
in or remain in any church. 

The principal and most stringent regula- 
tion was the shutting up of houses at the 
least fear of infection, and this rule was 
stoutly resisted by many of the people. 
Complaints were daily made to the Lord 
Mayor that the searchers, etc., had shut up 
houses unnecessarily, and from malicious 
mnotives, and also that in many instances 
there were several ectly sound and 
healthy, people who, shut up with the 
one perished in the miserable and 
unhealthy confinement, when otherwise they 
might have escaped. The magistrates were 
very strict, however, and the rule appears 
never to ‘have been relaxed. This led at 





times to violent scenes between the watch- 
man ard some of the people confined ; and 
often they broke out by main force, and many 
were the arts and deceptions practised to 
outwit the watchman and escape. 

Pest-houses, or special hospitals for the re- 
ception of the patients, were also established 
in various parts of the town, and the church- 
yards being full, the dead were buried in 
the open spaces around, greatly to the dis- 

st of certain of the inhabitants. Thus we 

nd Pepys, in his Diary, writing, “I was 
much troubled to hear at Westminster, how 
the officers do bury the dead in the open 
Tuttle-tields (Tothill-fields), pretending want 
of room elsewhere.” : 

King Charles and his Court left the town 
and went first to Hampton Court, then to 
Salisbury, and finally to Oxford, where the 
Parliament was held. The Duke of Albemarle 
was left Governor of London, and he co- 
operated cordially with the Lord Mayor in 
his measures of relief. Most of the ministers 
fled, as also did many of the doctors. To 
their everlasting credit be it said, there were 
many of the Nonconformist ministers who 
stayed. One of these, the Rev. Thomas 
Vincent, M.A., who happily lived through 
the fearful seenes, wrote a remarkable ac- 
count, entitled, “God’s Terrible Voice in the 
City,” in which he says :-— 

“The citizens, when under the dreadful 
and deplorable circumstances to which the 
plague had reduced them, and in the greatest 
want of spiritual guides, were forsaken by 
their parochial ministers ; and the people, 
crowding into eternity (bewailing the want 
of spiritual assistance), the Nonconformist 
ministers, considering their great obligations 
to God, and indispensable duty in this 
dreadful visitation to their fellow-citizens, 
were induced, though contrary to LAW, to 
repair to the deserted Church pulpits 5 
whither the people, without distinction 
of Church and Dissenters, joyfully resorted. 
The concourse on those occasions was so 
exceedingly great that the ministers were 
frequently obliged to clamber over the pews 
to get at the pulpits; and if ever preach- 
ing had a better effect than ordinary, it was. 
at this time; for the people did as eagerly 
catch at the Word as a drowning man at a 
rope. 


THE DREADFUL DAYS OF JULY. 


But these regulations of the Lord Mayor 
did not stay the pl Indeed, after the 
Ist of July, the number of deaths increased 
from 470 in the week to 725, 1089, 1843, and 
even 2010, The pestilence was in every street, 
and door after door was shut, and marked 
with a red cross and the pathetic appeal, 
“LORD HAVE MERCY ON US,” while Pefore 
it stood the silent watchman, The stillness 
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in many places was most»profound, for half 
ithe people were away, and of the other half 
many were dead or dying or attending to the 
sick.. Quiet and hot lay the bright sunshine 
on the desolate streets, and so deserted were 
the usually crowded thoroughfares, that grass 
began to grow between the stones. All trade 
was stopped, and no sound was heard save 
the shrieks of the plague-stricken people, or 
the agonised cries of those mourning fo 

theirdead. Scarce any person passed through 
even the largest thoroughfares. There were 
but very few besides the devoted doctors or 
ministers, save the watchers or the corpse- 
carriers, and even these stepped in the 
middle of the roadway, and carried myrrh, 
wormwood, or rue in their hands. In the 
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looked on a and fearful sights, such 
as might well have eclipsed her mellow 
light. The churehyards being full, great pits 
were dug at Aldgate, at Finsbury, and other 
places; and into these the dead-carts were 
emptied one after another, the corpses being 
shot pell-mell into one common grave, and 
kaw buriers shovelling in earth over every few 
odies, 


THE PLAGUE-PITS. 


These pits were in some cases twenty feet 
deep, forty feet long, fifteen feet wide, and 
more than F,100 bodies were buried in them.* 
They were dug out until they could be dug no 
more because of the water, and the corpses, fre- 
quently naked,—for incredible as it seems, it 
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star-lit dusk of the summer night, the 
dead-cart rolled on its awful rounds, and the 
desolate streets echoed to the melancholy 
cry, “Bring out your dead, Bring out your 
dead.” 

Then the red-crossed doors were silently 
opened, and in the summer twilight the 
ghastly burdens were brought forth and 
thrown into the cart, accompanied by the 
groans and lamentations of the living. And 
the cart moved on with its gruesome freight, 
and the street was once more left to the 
solemn silence of death. London has never 
witnessed such scenes of horror before or 
since. It was no longer the busy metropolis. 
It was a city of the dead. 

Out in the suburbs the summer moon 


a 


Pest-Houses, TOTHILL Fiztps, WESTMINSTER, 


is said that the nurses and buriers often stole: 


the linen or rugs wrapped round the poor 
bodies,—werehurriedintothem. These buriers. 
were taken from the refuse of society; and so- 
hardened and brutal did they become, that it 
is almost impossible to believe the tales of 
depravity reported against them,—some of 
them even secretly conveyed contagion from 
the sores of the sick to those who were well 
in order to rob them of their clothes. Some- 
times infected persons, in the frenzy of their 
fever and mad with pain, rushed up to the 
pits and threw themselves in, crying aloud 
that they would bury themselves ; and wher 








* Dimensions given by Defoe of the great pit is 
Aldgate. 
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the men descended into the pit to rescue 
them, epee were found quite dead though not 
yet cold. There were also many pits dug of a 
smaller size, capable of containing from fifty 
to sixty corpses, and these were sunk in any 
convenient place. By command of the 
magistrates, no body was allowed to be left 
within six feet of the ground, and so it was 
necessary to dig deep in order to bury any 
number of bodies at all. 


THE HORRORS OF AUGUST. 


It was in this way that July passed and 
the fourth month of this terrible visitation 
drew on. All this time the plague had been 
increasing, and notwithstanding all efforts to 
stop its ravages, it still continued to spread. 
The people were now dying at the frightful 
rate of more than 2,000 per week, and so 
virulent had the pestilence become that some 
dropped down dead suddenly in the street. 
Several of the drivers of the dead-carts were 
taken in this way. The explanation of these 
astounding instances may be found in the 
fact that in some cases the premonitory 
nag of the disease were so mild that 
the sufferer could not or would not admit 
that he was attacked, when suddenly a severe 
faintness palsied his limbs, the fatal macule, 
or tokens, as they were commonly called, 
appeared on his body, giving unmistakable 
signs of the corruption within, and the 
disease—all the more deadly because secret 
—completed its fatal work at once. 

But in the majority of cases the symptoms 
were far too painful and severe to admit of an 
doubt. The disease usually commenced wit 
severe sickness, shiverings, and headache; 
then followed pains in the limbs, swellings on 
various parts of the body, and carbuncles, or 
sores. If these could be made to discharge 
and so relieve the system of the poisonous 
matter, it was considered that the patient 
might recover, and great efforts were made to 
obtain this result, but usually, alas, with no 
success. Sometimes the swellings were 
cauterized to such a barbarous extent that 
the poor patients, already tortured almost past 
bearing by the disease itself, became frenzied 
under the added pain, and in their raving 
madness burst the bands which bound them 
to their beds, and either leaping from their 
windows or breaking down the doors of their 
houses, fought the watchman, and ran naked 
about the streets, eventually to leap into the 
river or into the burying pits, or to fall dead. 

As the sultry days of August advanced, 
the heat became more oppressive, and the 
horrors of the plague increased tenfold. 
The death-rate rose to 8,000 a week, so that 
the crag of the magistrates could no 
longer be enforced, and the dead-carts were 
ob to convey their ghastly freights to 
the great graves at all hours of the day as 








well as in the night. House after house 
stood open to the winds of heaven, and the 
death-like solitude and stillness which now 
brooded over the city was appalling. The 
great thoroughfares became so overgrown 
with grass that they looked like fields. 

The dread silence was here and there 
broken by the wild ravings of delirium or 
the wailings of woe, borne from out the 
open casements on the soft summer air; 
and sometimes the solitude of the streets was 
startled by the cries of poor frenzied fanatics, 
whose brains had been turned by the terrible 
scenes around. 

One of these, named Solomon Eagles, 
walked about the desolate streets entirely 
naked, with a pan of burning coals on his 
head, proclaiming the judgment of the 
Almighty upon the inhabitants of the great 
city; while another, pacing the pathway 
with ghostlike tread, never ceased day or 
night to cry aloud in hollow, sepulchral 
tones,— Oh, the great and dreadful God! 
Oh, the great and dreadful God!” and 
a third, remembering only in his wearied 
brain the prophecy of Jonah, solemnly 
exclaimed, as with stealthy tread he walked 
the streets,—“ Yet forty days and London 
shall be destroyed.” 

And indeed it seemed as though the 
prophecy would be fulfilled; for sometime 
since there had been a complete stop put to 
the exodus from the city, and it appeared as 
though all who remained would perish. The 
Lord Mayor, Sir John Lawrence, could no 
longer grant certificates of health; for all 
Streets were alike infected, and the country 
towns would not permit any stranger to 
enter within their gates. Some persons 
managed to evade all regulations, and escape, 
and lived by the roadside or in barns; others 
took tents with them, and lived a literally 
nomadic life. But there were very few of 
these; and it seemed as though all shut 
up in the doomed city must perish. The 
absence of all or nearly all the wealthy 
persons, the complete cessation of trade, 
and the breaking up of so many establish- 
ments had thrown thousands out of work. 
It is said that 40,000 servants alone were 
without a home, and left literally in the 
streets to starve or die of the plague, while 
the number of artisans without employment 
was too large to be calculated. 

During the whole of this trying time the 
Lord Mayor— Sir John Lawrence—and Alder- 
men remained in town and nobly fulfilled 
their duty. When the plague had begun 
seriously in May they did all that lay in 
their power to compose the minds of the 
people and keep them from the tricks of the 
astrologers and from that state of panic which 
we have seen prevailed to such an alarming 
extent, and so powerfully help to spread the 
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plague. They published their determination 
not to quit the city, and announced tbeir 
resolve that whatever happened they would 
remain to preserve order and do everything 
possible to prevent the ravages of the plague. 
Every day they held councils, inspected the 
markets to see that food free from taint 
was sold, and collected large sums for the 
benefit of the starving and plague-stricken 
poor. Fearful as were the scenes through 
which London passed during that fatal 
summer, they would have been still worse 
but for the noble, self-denying conduct of 
Lord Mayor Lawrence, for the horrors of star- 





L 





There were various plans pursued for the 
purchase of provisions without spreading 
infection. On some occasions the money 
was placed in vinegar on a stone some little 
way out of the city, and the purchaser then 
retired some distance away, while the persons 
from the country having the food, vegetables 
fruit, etc., to sell, and who had watche 
the proceeding from a place of safety afar 
off, came forward and took the money, 
and left the provisions bargained for. When 
meat was bought in the market it was hung 
on hooks in the same way, and the pur- 
chasers deposited the money in vinegar and 


PurcuasinGc Provisions 1N THE DAYS OF THE PLAGUE. 


vation would have been added to those of the 
plague, and whatever mitigations were in 
force would have been wanting. A fund for 
the relief of the suffering city was inaugu- 
rated and regularly dispensed. The King 
subscribed a thousand pounds per week, and 
the city six hundred. The Earl of Craven, 
the Duke of Albemarle, Sir John Lawrence, 
Dr. Sheldon, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who remained in London all the time, the 
Queen-dowager and others, also gave liber- 

ly. It is said that for several weeks the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen were able to dis- 
pense £100,900 a week, but it is probable 
that this is an exaggeration. 


took it themselves off the hook, so that the 
vendor and purchaser came not at all near 
each other. The pestilence raged fearfully 
among the butchers and slaughter-houses of 
Whitechapel, and the market there was 
shunned as much as possible; it is said 
that no person could go near the market 
without seeing several dead bodies lying 
about or across the narrow lanes leadin 

to and from it. And there they lay unt 
the dead-cart came and they were found by 
the buriers. 


THE DEATH-FIRES OF SEPTEMBER. 
As August passed and the sultry days of 
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September set in, the ity still con- 
tinued to increase. As a last hope it was 
resolved to endeavour to dissipate the pesti- 
tential miasma by burning huge fires in the 
streets. There were many doctors who op- 
posed this plan, but it was ordered by the 
council, and on the 2nd of September a 
_ proclaniation was issued by the Lord Mayor 
to the effect that as the number of deaths 
still continued to increase, huge fires of 
were to be kindled in every street, 
court, and alley, in the proportion of one fire 
to six houses on every side of the way. For 
three days and a ca did these death-fires 
continue to burn, when they were extinguished 
by a heavy fall of rain. Whether caused by 
the suffocating smoke which arose from the 
fires put out in this way, or from the reeking 
mist caused by the hot sun shining after the 
hhedvy rain is not known, but certain it is 
jthat the mortality rose higher than ever, 
more than 4,000 deaths occurring in the night 
following. 

The plague was now at its height, and it 
spread with an irresistible fury which seemed 
as though in a very few days it would sweep 
away every person left within the doomed 
city. The citizens, in the desperation of 
despair, gave over all efforts to stop its 
ravages. 

Some poor creatures paraded the streets, 
crying and wringing their hands, and pray- 
ing God for mercy; others sat in their houses 
and wearily waited fordeath. Mothers mur- 
dered their own children in their desperate 
despair, and many went melancholy mad. 
Whole streets were now deserted, and it was 
a common thing for the buriers to find a 
houseful of persons all lying dead together. 
Frequently there were many dead-carts con- 

ted at the pit’s mouth full of dead 

tes, but there was neither bellman or 

burier with them. These men had fallen 

dead while employed in their ghastly but 
necessary work, 

In the curious little book before alluded 
to, and published by Mr. Vincent after the 
plague, he speaks thus of the days of August 
and September :— 

. “Now the cloud is very black and the 
storm comes down upon us very sharp. Now 
Death rides triumphantly on his pale horse 
through our streets, and breaks into every 
house almost where any inhabitants are to 
be found. Now people fall as thick as the 
deaves in autumn when they are shaken by a 

ighty wind. Now there is a dismal solitude 
in on streets ; every day looks with the 
face.of the Sabbath day, observed with greater 
solemnity than it used to be . . . and a deep 
silence almost in every place, especially within 
the walis. No prancing horses, no rattling 
coaches, no.calling in customers nor offering 
wares, no London cries sounding in the ears. 


If any voice be heard it is the groans of 
dying persons breathing forth their last, and 
the funeral knells of them that are ready to 
be carried to their graves. Now shutting up 
of visited houses (there being so many) is at 
an end, and most of the well are mingled 
among the sick, which otherwise would have 
got no help. ... Never did so many hus- 
bands and wives die together; never did so 
many parents carry their children with them 
to the grave and go together into the same 
house under earth, who had lived together in 
the same house upon it. Now the nights are 
too short to bury the dead; the whole day, 
though at so great a length, is hardly suffi- 
cient to hght the dead that fall thereon into 
their graves. .. . Now the grave doth open 
its mouth without measure. Multitudes— 
multitudes in the valley of the shadow of 
death thronging daily into eternity! The 
churchyards now are stuffed so full with dead 
corpses that they are in many places swelled 
two or three feet higher than they were 
before; and new ground is broken up to 
bury the dead.” 

The week ending the 19th of September 
was that in which the pestilence reached 
its greatest destructiveness. It is impossible 
to give the accurate figures of those who fel} 
in this fearful week, as the buriers themselves 
said they were unable to reckon how many 
they had carried to the grave each day, and 
they frequently did not know the number in 
their carts ; but it is certain that more than 
10,000 perished. The number returned is 
8,297, but it was well known that the Bills 
seldom gave more than two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the actual number. 

Yet even in this awful time there were some 
persons so desperate in their wickedness, and 
so utterly lost to all sense of shame, that 
they rioted in the basest licentiousness, and 

rowled about bent on robbery and murder. 

hey literally fulfilled the heathenish maxim, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
To-day they indulged in the grossest vice—on 
the next, their bodies were in the dead-cart. 


THE PEST-HOUSES, 


Without doubt the Lord Mayor and 
Council were remiss in one particular—viz., 
the erection of est-kouses or hospitals, 
where stricken persons could have been 
taken directly they were infected. ' Defoe 
mentions that during the whole of this time 
there were but two pest-houses—one in 
the fields beyond Old Street, and one in 
Westminster, Tothill Fields; but he must 
have been mistaken, for according to other 
sources, such as the parish book of St. Giles, 
etc., we learn that there were certainly others 
though probably only small ones. Lord 
Craven, who remained in London during the 
whole of the time, caused one to be built on 
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what is now known as Gélden Square. This 
‘consisted of about thirty-six small tenements, 
and was capable of holding about two hundred 
tients, but certain charges appear to have 
eeh made for admission, which of course 
prevented its usefulness, and defeated the 
very object for which it was erected, as the 
very poor, among whom the plague raged so 
violently, could not avail themselves of it. 

The “ pest-houses” in Tothill Fields, West- 
minster, consisted of a few red-brick build- 
ings, also built by Lord Craven; and many 
a torch or lanthorn-lighted group of mys- 
terious figures bore litters of plague-stricken 
people to this then solitary spot when the 
pestilence was at its height. 

The other pest-house belonged to the City. 
It consisted of several tenements, and was 
situated on the spot upon which Pest-house 
Row now stands, near Old Street, St. Luke’s. 

In these pest-houses the people were so 
well looked after that there were but com- 
paratively few burials from them, only about 
160 from each of the two principal ones 
having occurred during the entire time. 


ABATEMENT OF THE PLAGUE. 


Towards the end of September, cool winds 
began to blow, and the scorching heat of this 
most sultry summer sank to a more normal 
temperature. The cffect was instantly seen 
in the weekly Bills of Mortality, and men 
thanked God as they had never thanked 
Him before when, on the 26th of September, 
they saw that there had been a considerable 
decrease in the number of deaths during the 
week, There were, in fact, nearly two thousand 
less than in the week preceding. Although 
the number was still very great, yet the 
citizens regarded this decrease as a most 
favourable sign; and grim Despair, which 
for so long atime had been their dread fami- 
liar, now gave place to white-winged Hope. 
Joy began again to beam forth on faces 
which for so many weary weeks had been 
stricken with gloom. 

We can well imagine that bright autumn 
morning when this first good news was pub- 
lished. Those who knew it went from street 
to street, repeating it to those whom they 
met. 

“Have you heard the good news, neigh- 
bour ?” 

“Nay, what good news? There can be 
no good news in these dreadful days !” 

“Yes, but the plague is abating.” 

“The plague ts abating? Oh! thank 
God. God be raised!” And he would cry 
or weep aloud for joy, and hasten to tell his 
friends. And those who could not leave their 
houses would shout the glad tidings from their 
narrow casements to any persons who might 
be near; and thus the city of the dead and 
dying began again to take hope and courage. 


Th SEPT See 


But at this time it has been computed that 
there were no less than 60,000 people sick 
of the plague; and if it had not been that 
many of them began now to rapidly recover, 
the mortality must have been greater than 
even when the plague was at its highest, in 
the third week in September. But the most 
cheering feature of this period was, that 
whereas before, most persons who were in- 
fected died, and died very rapidly, a very 
great number now began to recover. The 
poison of the plague seemed to have lost its 
virulence, and out of that large nu 
60,000—it 18 believed that the vast majority 
became healthy again. 

This fact received still more striking con- 
firmation during the next and following 
weeks, for the number of deaths decreased 
daily, and the same cold winds and erisp 
frosts of that chill October which shook the 
sere leaves of the long, hot summer to the 
ground, gave new life and vigour to the poor 
plague-stricken and enervated people in town. 
The cold, bracing weather of late autumn and 
early winter seems to have done more to stop 
the plague than all the efforts of physicians. 

The city now made rapid progress to 
health, and people began gradually to return 
—very slowly and timorously at first, lest the 
contagion might not be really gone. By 
degrees the shops were re-opened, and the 
bustle of business was again heard in the 
streets. Every morning when the Bill of 
Health was published, and the numbers were 
seen to be still on the decline, the people 
would go about with smiles on their faces, 
repeating the good news one to another. 

As the plague still further abated, the people 
returned in crowds to occupy their houses. 
In fact, such foolish haste did many of them 
exhibit, that several cases occurred of persons 
sleeping in beds from which but a few days 
before bodies dead of the plague had been 
taken to the grave. Thus Dr. Hodges, in 
ins Loimologia, writes : “ Those citizens who 
were before afraid even of their friends and 
relations, would without fear venture into the 
houses and rooms where infected persons 
had a little before breathed their last; nay, 
such comforts did inspire the languishing 
people, and such confidence, that many went 
into the beds where persons had died, even 
before they were cold or cleansed from the 
stench of the disease.” This foolish temerity 
caused many persons to lose their lives, and 
in the first weeks of November, when the 
people were fast returning to their homes, 
the bills rose again; but by degrees people 
began to resume their usual occupation. 

London once more appeared full and busy. 
The Court returned in February to White- 
hall, and the nobility followed. So many 
people again crowded the streets that in a 
short time those who had perished seemed 
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‘not to be noticed; and though the plague 
still lingered in out-of-the-way streets, its 
terror seemed almost forgotten. 

According to’ the official returns, there 
perished in London during the time of the 
plague-year—z.¢., from the 2oth of December, 
OGL, when the plague first broke out in 
Drury Lane, by the death of the twe French- 
tnen, to the 19th of December, 1665, when the 
number had decreased to about z00—the 
immense number of 68,596; but as man 
deaths were known to have been unrecorded, 
and as in the six most terrible weeks of August 
and September the dead-carts were so con- 
stantly full that the buriers lost all count, it 
has been computed that the real number of 
deaths must have been at Jeast 100,000, while 
Clarendon gives the appalling number of 
160,000. It is believed, however, that this 
last number is an exaggeration. 


WHAT WAS THE PLAGUE? 


Happily the plague has been unknown in 
England since the times of which we have 
written, and there has been no opportunity 
for our scientific men to studyit withaccuracy. 
Its true home seems to be in Egypt and 
the Levant. Great difference of opinion 
still exists among medical men as to its 
cause, exact nature, and treatment. It would 
seem that a subtle poison, which has hitherto 
escaped all chemical tests and microscopic 
examination, is communicated and absorbed 
in the system, where it speedily alters the 
blood and tissues, and decomposes the whole 
body before even life has become extinct. 
It is known, however, to be a very ma- 
lignant contagious fever, prevailing epidemi- 
cally, and accompanied by buboes or painful 
swellings of the lymphatic glands, and also by 
carbuncles, It appears usually to commence 
with sensations of intense weariness, accom- 
panied by shivering and sickness, giddiness 
and pains in the loins. Mental disturbance, 
delirium and stupor, follow ; there is a painful 
sense of constriction about the heart, and 
darting pains are felt in the armpits, groins, 
and other parts of the body where the 
lymphatic glands are situated, and which 
presently swell painfully, although some 
accounts exist in which these swellings have 
mot occurred. Carbuncles appear on various 
parts of the body, and ulso petechial spots, 

rple patches resembling bruises, and 

-looking stripes. These spots are sup- 
sed to have been the “tokens” alluded to 
the old writers on the subject. 

Most writers agree that it spreads rapidly 
by contact, and that temperature exerts a 
considerable influence over it. Both extreme 
heat and cold seem to be fatal to it. Thus 
in tropical and in extremely cold countries 
it is unknown, while in Europe it has been 
always most fatal in September. 


It may be that it is a very malignant and 
complicated combination of other epidemics 
with some of which we are even now at times 
familiar; such mali cy and complication 
being due to the closeness, sickening heat, 
and filth of the old cities. In any case there 
is no doubt but that the better sanitary con- 
ditions under which Europeans now live, the 
free use of cold water, good ventilation, wider 
streets, and moderate habits of life, all con- 
duce to keep us free from this horrible 
pestilence. _ 

In former times, however, seeing that the 
people could find neither adequate cause or 
certain cure for the disease, it is not to be 
wondered at that many persons believed that 
the Almighty had for the time being put 
aside all natural laws, and inflicted upon the 
people a strange and terrible disease which 
should baffle all human skill, and which He 
alone could stop at His pleasure. 


FIRE! FIRE! 


Scarcely had the terror and tribulation 
occasioned by the ravages of the plague 
died away before another appalling calamity 
burst upon the devoted city,—a calamity 
which, although at first it appeared so des- 
perately disastrous, was to prove a veritable 
blessing in disguise. 

It was just a year after the terrible death- 
fires were burning in London streets, and 
doubtless there were many who were speak- 
ing of those dismal times, when about ten 
o'clock on the evening of Saturday the 
2nd of September, 1666, the late loiterers 
in the narrow streets near London Bridge 
were startled by the sight of a_ bright 
tongue of flame shooting upwards into 
the darksome sky; and before lony they 
learned that the house of a poor baker 
named Farryner, situated in Pudding Lane, 
near Fish Street Hill, had caught fire. 

Unfortunately in those days a fire in the 
close and crowded London streets, built of 
wooden houses, some of them a century old, 
was no uncommon occurrence; and after 
the first shock of surprise had passed, most 
of the people went quietly home to bed. 
“Qh, it is only the half-decayed house of 
a poor baker who has over-heated his oven,” 
they said. “It is better down than up, no 
doubt, it is so old.” But before morning 
had dawned they thought otherwise, for the 
fire spread with startling rapidity, and all 
efforts to stop it were unavailing. 

The house in which it originated was a 
very old and worm-eaten structure; and 
being dry as tinder by reason of the recent 
drought, it was rapidly consumed. A high 
wind was blowing from the east, and the 
flames speedily spread to the neighbouring 
houses, which, being all old and half-deca , 
and filled with oil, tar, and other combus- 
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tibles used in ship-building and ship-furnish- 
ing, afforded ready fuel for the wind-driven 
fire. In a few hours thé‘whole of Billings- 
gate ward was in flames; and then, fanned 
by the fierce wind, the fire tore along Thames 
Street, and seized upon St. Magnus’ Church, 
which was situated at what was then known 
as Bridgefoot. 

At first the few citizens who were alarmed 
were so affrighted and amazed that they 
knew not what to do. The cumbersome 
engines then in the neighbourhood were 
reduced to ashes before they could be used. 
Then as the terrible cries of “Fire! Fire! 
Fire !” resounded through the streets, the 
inhabitants of the surrounding houses rushed 
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ears and flakes of fire a great distance 
ead, and set many buildings on fire before 
the original conflagration reached them. 
Still the flames swept on, and their lurid 
light fell upon the white facks of the terrified 
people who thronged and struggled in the 
crowded streets. Their terrible rattling and 
roaring was now mingled with the din of 
falling houses and the shrieks and shoutings, 
the oaths and curses of the panic-stricken 
people. Now the terrible scéne was lighter 
than day by reason of the ruddy flames, and 
again it was dark as night when the fire. 
seized some warehouse of oil and tar and 
poured forth volumes of dense black suffocat- 
ing smoke. 
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(From a print of the period by Visscher ) 


from their beds in terror, panic-stricken, and 
numbers of half-dazed, half-dressed creatures 
thronged into the narrow thoroughfares and 
increased the panic. 

Then burst forth the fire-bells from the 
neighbouring churches, and their loud alarums 
now mingled with the roar of the rushing 
flames, and the terrible cries of “Fire! Fire!” 
The confusion and terror increased every 
minute. Every one seemed bent on saving 
what they could of their own property, and 
the narrow streets were choked with piles of 
household goods. But the flames were so 
fierce that they burned even these, and the 
terrified people had to fly for their lives. 

The summer had been long and hot, and 
all the wooden houses were dry as touch- 
wood. The wind, blowing fiercely, carried 


No WATER ! 


To add to the terror and confusion the Pie 
of the New River Company were found ary, 
and no water could be obtained. This added 
to the belief that the fire was the work of in- 
cendiaries, either fanatical papists or foreign 
enemies, or, as an old writer quaintly said, 
“The same doth smell of, popish design.” 
And therewere not wanting religious enthusi- 
asts who sternly shouted aloud that this was 
another judgment of the Almighty for the 
wickedness of the times, and that He, seeing 
that the people had not been turned to repent- 
ance by the plague, now intended to make an 
end of the wicked city. Every minute the 
flames gathered fresh force, and seemed to 
justify the belief that every building would 
be burned to the ground. 
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The Lord Mayor—Sir Thomas Bludworth | 


—and the civic . authorities were long in 
coming to the scene, and when they arrived 
they shrank frong such bold and decisive 
measures as the blowing up of houses and so 
localizing the flames, which alone could 
have availed anything. For many hours the 
Lord Mayor would not even accept the aid 
of the soldiers, and, in short, nothing worth 
mentioning seems to have been done to 
t the spread of the flames. 

As the nigh passed, the fire continued to 
rage with the utmost fury, rushing from 
house to house with marvellous rapidity. 
The natrow lanes and streets speci be- 
came streets of flame, and the half-naked 
people, abandoning all hope, fled before them 
in abject terror. 

Sunday morning dawned, and the Septem- 
ber sun showed through the canopy of lurid 
smoke like a spot of blood. Still the flames 
rushed on, and the whole city resounded 
with their roaring and rattle and the cries 
of “Fire! Fire! Fire!” The houses near 
London Bridge, all Thames Street, and up 
to Cheapside, appeared now but heaps of 
hot and smouldering ruins. The consterna- 
tion and confusion increased every minute. 
Never was there such a Sunday before or 
since in London. The terror and tribula- 
tion, the frenzied fright and panic-stricken 
- confusion were without parallel, The people, 
deprived of house and home as it were in 
a second of time, were driven westward and 
northward to find refuge in the fields about 
Islington and Highgate, for there was fear of 
every ‘building being destroyed. The city 
train-bands were put under arms, with orders 
to watch at every quarter for treacherous 
men, because it was rumoured that fire-balls 
were thrown into houses to increase the fires, 
and that popish emissaries were at work. 
And indeed men’s thoughts seem to have 
been almost more turned on these stories of 
malice and treachery as to the cause of the 
fire than how ¢@ prevent it. Immediately 
near to it were gathered a vast number of 

rufhans who carried on their 
work of plunder even in the very teeth of 
death. Oaths and shricks, the clanging of 
s and the roaring of the flames, were 
all mingled in one horrible din. Many 
chugches were in flames that day; and of 
thisthe Rev. Thomas Vincent writes in the 
— spamphlet to which we have before al- 


— 

“ God-seemed to come down and preach 
Himself: in them, as He did in Sinai 
when the mount burned with fire; such 
warm ' ; those churches never had ; 
such readful sermons never were 
before delivered... Instead of a holy rest 
which Christians had usually taken on 
that day, there was tumultuous hurrying 











about the streets toward the places that 
burned, and more tumultuous hurrying 364 
the spirits of those that sat still, and had 
only the notice of the ear of the strange and 
quick spreading of the fire.” : 

As that Sunday night drew on, the spectacle 
became most appallingly magnificent. Thou- 
sands of houses were burning, and a vast sheet 
of fire, a mile in diameter, was seen ascending 
to the sky ; the flames were bent and broken, 
and twisted by the fierce wind into a thou- 
sand fearful shapes, and every blast bore 
through the air large flakes of fire which, 
falling on the pitched roofs of the old houses, 
kindled new conflagrations on every side. 
The lurid glare of the sky, which for miles 
was like a burning vault, and the ope 
heat, the roaring of the flames and the falling 
of the houses and churches, combined to 
make a scene the hke of which has never 
been witnessed before or since. For ten 
miles around the country was bright as mid- 
day, while for fifty miles the billows of smoke 
rolled, and London seemed like a sea of 
flame. The fire had now reached Garlick- 
hithe, in Thames Street, and had levelled 
part of Cannon Street to the ground. It 
was blazing all along by the water’s edge, 
and advancing up towards Cornhill. 

All efforts made this day to stop the 
flames proved ineffectual, the wind still con- 
tinued high and swept the fire onward with 
merciless rapidity. Little sleep was taken 
in London that night. 

Complete consternation had seized upon 
all the people, and those who had hitherto 
regarded the fire as a local affair, not con- 
cerning them, were now aroused and fearful 
The slothful king himself was startled from 
his selfish pleasures, and leaving his luxurious 
palace, x) certo person and gave direc. 
tions farafighting the flames. Houses were 

ulled n, and water was thrown on the 
urning masses by means of buckets; but all 
to no paper: The fire leaped over the gaps 
caused by the ruined dwellings, crossed the 
narrow streets, and lapped up the water like oil. 

When Monday morning dawned, Grace- 
church Street was all in flames, with Lombard 
Street and Fenchurch Street. The burning 
was like a bow, the point of which soon 
reached Cornhill, and attacked the Royal 
Exchange. This splendid building, which 
at that time was the best of the kind in 
Europe, had been built just one hundred 
years before by Sir Thomas Gresham. 

But very quickly the noble galleries of 
that spacious building were bu down, 
and with an appalling noise the walls 
fell in, and all the stone statues of the 
English kings which had stood within its 
quadrangle cracked and crumbled with the 
intense heat, leaving only the founder’s 
statue, which, strange to say, remained un- 
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shaken. But when the merchants and the 
townspeople saw their celebrated Exchange 
consumed, then indeed @id they quail and 
tremble. They feared that everything must 
go, and became full of distraction and con- 
fusion, running hither and thither in utter 


bewilderment and having no command of 


their own thoughts. 


EFFORTS TO PRESERVE PROPERTY. 


Some persons who still kept their wits 
about them chartered boats and barges, and 
filled them with such goods as they could 
save and sent them floating down the Thames. 
Others paid as much as £30 for a cart to 
convey some of their property far beyond the 
outskirts of the city. The fields for many 
miles around were strewn with movables 
of all kinds, and tents were erected to cover 
a few of the thousands of burned-out people. 

It was indeed a piteous sight to see these 
terror-smitten myriads wearily wending their 
way, with their wives and little ones, into the 
fields. There were some so terror-stricken 
that tears ran down their pallid cheeks lke 
rain, others beat their breasts and wrung 
their hands in utter despair, while many 
sobbed and shrieked aloud in their agony 
and distress of soul. Here might be seen 
sick invalids just borne from their beds, and 
others only just able to drag themselves along, 
and close by were aged persons whose 
withered cheeks and white hair told of many 
a painful struggle past, and now in their old 
age they were reduced to utter penury and 
want. Sick and sound, aged and young, 
were all going forth in their thousands to 
seek shelter in the shelterless fields, and so 
Monday night drew on. 

‘ If the evening of Sunday had been fearful, 
Menday night was much worse. The very 
pavements were glowing with fiery heat, and 
the air was so hot that no person c ven- 
ture within a furlong’s space of the Burning 
streets. The blaze was so fearful that it was 
lighter than noonday. The fire had now 
worked backward against the wind along 
Thames Street East, and up towards Tower 
Hill. The other part of the conflagration had 
burned Cheapside, and was close upon St. 
Paul’s, while another portion had blazed 
along the water’s edge towards Fleet Street 
and the Temple. . 

There were some who hoped that the 
Cathedral, being isolated and only very lately 
rebuilt of stone, would remain untouched, 
and for along period it towered grim and 
dark above the sea of flame like a massive 
rock amid the stormy waves. But it yielded 
at length; and the all-conquering flames, 
driven furiously towards it by the fierce east 
wind, caught the roof and some of the 
scaffold poles which were still standing 
around it. The molten lead from the roof 
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ran down its walls if a fiery stream, and the 
stones split and peeled off with the intense 
heat, and pieces flew from side to side with’ 
loud reports as ff shot from a cannon; mas- 
sive beams fell to the ground with a noise like’ 
thunder, and as the splendid building was 
consumed, the triumphant flames shot higher 
and higher into the burning sky. 

After this, the fire raged down Fleet Street 
with wonderful rapidity, and blazed tothenorth 
along Newgate Street, and attacked Newgate 
Prison, which was soon consumed. The 
flakes of fire now fell thick on every side, and 
so rapid was the spread of the flames that 
King Charles feared that not only Whitehall, 
but Westminster Abbey would be consumed. 
Then indeed he bestirred himself. He sent 
numbers of gentlemen to various posts, with 
instructions at all hazards to stop the flames; 
and as it seemed quite clear that nothing 
short of blowing down houses—so as to create 
wide gaps over which the fire could not leap 
—would be of service, this plan was now 
adopted. But the fire was spreading with 
such marvellous rapidity that it was now 
several miles in compass. Beginning near 
the Temple, it was blazing northward along 
by Fetter Lane to Holborn; here it bent back- 
ward by Snow Hill, Newgate Street, Guildhall, 
Coleman Street, Lothbury, Broad Street, 
Bishopsgate Street, and Leadenhall Street. 
All through Tuesday night the fire raged 
with unabated force, the roaring of the flames 
was increased by heavy sounds as of thunder, 
as houses were blown down. This night 
Guildhall was a splendid though appajlin 
spectacle. Being built of solid oak, it stoo 
for many hours after the fire had seized upon 
it, glowing with heat like the heart of a fire 
or burnished brass. ‘ 

Thus, notwithstanding allefforts, the fire still 
razed fiercely ; and when Wednesday morn- 
ing dawned on the weary eyes of the terrified 
people, there were many who believed that 
all the suburbs would be burned, King Charles 
had sent all his belongings dgyn the river to 
Hampton Court, and great preparations were 
made for a still further exodus of the people 
and removal of property. But now provi- 
dentially the wind fell, and the efforts that 
had already been made seeming likely to be 
successful, the people were encouraged to 
make still further exertions ; the gaps caused 
by the blown-up houses being wider than 
previously, and the wind being far less 
furious, the fire could not leap across; conse- 
quently it began very sensibly to abate. It 
came no farther west than the Temple, and no 
farther north than the entrance to Smithfield; 
but within these limits it still raged, and so 
great was the heat thrown out by the burning 
ruins that no one could venture near. 

The people sttil worked with a will, and 
the fire being thus localized and limited in 
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its extent, was kept under, although so fier 
did it rage in certain q , 
Cri and also near the Tower, while 
it broke out again in the T t 
there were many who still feared it t 
‘spread. The exertions of the King ‘on thi 
y were most praiseworthy. He made the 
round of the fire twice, and by commands, 
threatenings, and a good store of money, 
kept the workers at their vatious posts. He 
also exerted himself to obtain food and 
procure | desir ons and shelter for the thou- 
sands of burned-out people who were lodging 
in the fields. Orders were sent into various 
parts of the country for supplies of food and 
tents, and also for boards wherewith to 
construct temporary huts. During Wednes- 
day afternoon the flames paiually decreased, 
and on Thursday the fire was everywhere 
extinguished. Curiously enough, it ended at 
a place called Pye Corner, where a tablet still 
marks the Spot, ; , 


A WALK THROUGH THE RUINS. 


It was a fearfuland melancholy sight that 
the September sun shone upon, that Fnday 
morning following the fire. London in ruins 
—smoking, smouldering, burning ruins. A 
traveller making his way with extraordmary 
difficulty along what once was Fleet Street, 
would see on every side the heaps of smokin 
rubbish where once had been qhaint. and 

icturesque houses, ancient churches, pad 
istorical edifices. And when, ‘this. 
taking his way, he reached the spot on which 
St. Paul’s Cathedral had reared its imposing 
front, he would be able to see straight down 
to the river on one hand, and obtain a lear 
view of the Tower before him on the other ; 
there was nothing to obstruct his view—on 
every side were the blackened heaps. But the 
sad ruins of the Cathedral itself .would arrest 
his attention. Before him lay long flakes of 
the huge stones, all split asunder, and many 
pieces of the massive Portland stone quite 
calcined; ornaments and arches, capitals and 
columns, all destroyed and crumbled into 
dust ; ‘yet, singularly enough, the inscription 
on the architrave was yet entire. 
. But the ground was still so hot that he 
not be able long to stand at one spot; 
‘and indeed in’ rrower streets he could 
not pass opt all, while the clouds of suffoca- 
ting smoke, that here and there arose almost 
- chiked him; so making his way north, he 
would come in time to Moorfields and Fins- 
Fieltls, where for several miles around, 
as far as the eye could reach, were 
encamped the poor inhabitants burned out of 
house and home. Many of them, by reason 
of the edness of their flight, had scarcely 
any to cover them; many more 
eer but the dress on their backs. ‘Yet, 
though on the verge of starvation, they were 


for the most part quiet and orderly, althou 
it was the quiet of melancholy and despair. 
On every were ruin, poverty, arfd distress. 


Toe City’s RESURRECTION. 

The sturdy English spirit soon reasserted 
itself, and before long great efforts were made 
for the rebuilding of the.city. Even before 
the ruins were cold, Sir Christopher Wren, 
by the King’s command, had been over the 
great tg of ashes, roughly surveyed the 
ground, and drawn out plans for the recon- 
struction of the city on a uniform and 
magnificent scale. Unfortunately the owners 
of the various sites, could not be brought to 
agree, and a splendid opportunity of re- 
building a magnificent city was lost. 

- But as it was, London soon rose phoenix- 
like from its ashes, with more spacious strgets 
and splendid edifices than had ever been 
seen before in England. The Act for re- 
building- was drawn by Sir Matthew Hale 
with great wisdom, so that no lawsuits ensued; 
and here and there houses began speedily 
to arise, as far as possible on the old sites ; 
these were gradually jgiged into wide streets. 

In four years’ time, according to the writers 
in one of the papers of the period, London 
was rebuilt with so much beauty and mag- 
nificence that all Europe was amazed. 

And in order to preserve the memory of 
this terrible visitation, it was enacted by 
Parliament that a tall column should be 
erected as near to the place where the fire 
began as was possible; in consequence of 


‘which Sir Christopher Wren erected the 







sat on Fish Street Hill, on 
Meaan accordance with the 
He"See surveyor, that the de- 
Biri ‘ighty-nine churches, 
13,200 houses, thg alls and gates, Guild- 
hall, four hundred ets, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and many other public edifices, the total 
amount of loss being estimated at 47,335,000. 

But however much the good citizens of 
London might have suffered through these 
dreadful three days, and however great the 
destruction might have been, there is no 
doubt but that the fire was one of the great- 
est blessings that ever befell London. For 
not only did it purify the city from the plague, 
and banish it from our midst, but instead 
of the close, and crooked streets, with 
their dark and ill-contrived wooden houses, 
each having its various stories jutting out 
one above another, so that light and air could 
starcely penetrate into the street below, where 
pestilential vapours cena hung,—instead of 
a foul and filthy town, the nest of noisome 


disease, there*atose @ handsome and healthy 
city, well a fog the grand part it was 
destined to play as the great centre of the. 


Anglo-Saxon race and the mighty me opoue 
of the whole world. F. M. H. 
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SICILIAN VESPERS. 


THE STORY OF A NATION’S VENGEANCE. 


* Til-lording, which doth desperate make 
The people ever, in Palermo raised 
The shout of ‘ Death !’ re-echoed loud and long " 


Dante: Paradiso, Canto viii., 1. 78 80. 





National Outbreaks and their Effects— The *‘ Roman Empire 


” of the Germans—Italy in the Middle Ages-~Her Municipal 


Institutions—The Hohenstauffen Emperors and the Popes—Guelphs and Ghibelines — Sicily under the Saracen and the 


Norman rule—Frederick Barbarossa and 


Anjou and Manfred — Battle of Benevento—Conradin’s invasion of 
Vengeance of Charles of Anjou—Feudal Oppressions—Condition of Sicily and Apulia—Peter 
Procida—Th March 31St, 1282—Its Results—Conclusion. 


Fhe Massacre of 


his Successors—Policy 
Suabian Hero; and Conradin the Last of the Hohenstauffen ~ Papal design to establish a Ki 


of the Popes—Supremacy of Rome—Manfred the 
in Sicily—Charles of 
taly—Tagliacozzo—Death of Conradin — 


Aragon and John of 





NATIONAL OUTBREAKS AND THEIR 
EFFECTS. | 

N_ his glorious 4 ay of the Bell, 

Schiller be in thrilling verse, 


Game the sudden uprising of a people, 
that breaks its bonds asunder, and in a 






sudden burst of fury sweeps away, like a 
mighty inundation, the landmarks esta- 
blished by law and government. With a 
vivid recollection upon him of the scenes of 
slaughter and violence that horrified Europe 
in the first French Revolution, the poet 
declares that though it is dangerous to 
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a 
arn use the slumbering lion, though the 


tiger’s fang is destructive, “‘ Das Schreck- 
lichste der Schrecken” (the horrible of 
horrors) is nen when fury has bereft him 
of reason. ith glowing eloquence he 
paints the scene of rapine and of ruin; 
emphatically denouncing the folly of those 
who place in the grasp of the blind, besotted 
helot the torch of liberty, which sheds no 
light upon him, but becomes in his hand 
the instrument of the incendiary, laying 
habitations and cities in ashes, and spread- 
ing woe and desolation around. 

t is not, however, always thus. Sudden 
outbursts of popular indignation do not 
always end in impotent bursts of fury; 
‘Time and destiny also travel on.’’ Thus 
in Paris, on the 14th of July, a mob as- 
sembles suddenly,—a fierce ‘‘ sansculotte’”’ 
mob, such as the majority of great cities can 
produce at a moment’s notice. ‘‘ A hundred 
and fifty thousand of us,’’ says Carlyle in 
his magnificent History of the French Revo- 
lution, ‘‘and but the third man furnished 
with so much asa pike! Arms are the one 
thing needful: with arms we are an uncon- 
querable, man-defying National Guard ; 
without arms, a rabble to be whiffed with 

ape-shot.’’ Arms are procured; and be- 
ore the shades of the short summer night 
have descended upon Paris, the Bastile 
has fallen, and the last hour of the despotic 
Sled ana and of the power of poor Louis 
VI. has sounded. Again, an adventurer 
who had fajled repeatedly and disastrously 
when the conditions of success seemed in 
his favour, puts forth from a port of Northern 
Italy, with a few hundred companions, in 
a steamer bound for Sicily, in 1860; and 
men shrug their shoulders, and cynically 
speculate on the probable fate of the mad- 
man Garibaldi who has engaged in a 
desperate venture to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the Neapolitan Bourbons. But the 
hour has come, and the man; and the 
enterprize, to the marvel of Europe, succeeds 
-—succeeds brilliantly; and Garibaldi the 
ee marches from triumph to triumph, 
until Francis II. and his troops and his sbirri 
have been hustled out of Italy. These and 
many other instances bear witness to the 
great results achieved by desperate ventures 
and in sudden tumults, when the time is ripe 
for action, and when the heart of a nation 
has been thoroughly stirred by a feeling 
of hatred and a determination to endure 
wrong no longer. 
_ Such a sudden and irresistible outburst 
it was that occurred at Palermo just six 
hundred years ago, on the Tuesday in 
Easter week in 1282, Easter falling in that 
biped on the 31st of March. The event is 
own ip history as the Sicilian Vespers, 
and hag justly been designated by the 





Italian Amari, the historian of the ‘‘ War 
of the Sicilian Vespers,’’ as the most im- 
portant thing that happened in Sicily during 
the middie ages. Its effect was to wrest 
the Kingdom of Sicily, consisting of the 
island and of the large territory on the 
mainland, from the rule of the French, and 
ultimately to transfer it to the Spaniards. 
It also had a most important influence on 
the fortunes and destinies of the continent 
of Europe generally. National vanity and 
other causes had obscured the facts of the 
revolution, and surrounded it with fables 
that arose in long subsequent times, and 
were repeated by various historians. It 
was reserved for the intelligent and acute 
reasoner, the Sicilian Michell Amari, to 
sweep away the accumulated errors, and to 
place this important Epoch of History in its 
true light before the world. A new interest 
has been given to the event, moreover, b 
the recent celebration of the six hundredth 
anniversary of the Sicilian Vespers, a pro- 
ceeding which to many has appeared like 
commemorating a massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. But the cases are widely different. 
The St. Bartholomew was a treacherous 
and cruel conspiracy, involving the murder 
in cold blood of a number of peaceful 
citizens against whose lives fanaticism had 
been roused 1n its most hideous form. In 
the ‘‘Sicilan Vespers,’’ though involving a 
lamentable butchery, may be recognised 
the furious outburst of anger of an oppressed 
people seeking a kind of wild justice in 
righting its own wrong. Therefore, also, 
the defenders of the celebration declared 
that the event was to be commemorated as 
the French were accustomed to observe the 
anniversaries of the taking of the Bastile,— 
not with reference to the violence and blood- 
shed it involved, but 1m its character as a 

eat effort made by a people to free itself 
rom unendurable tyranny. 

To place before the reader this event in 
an intelligible form, it is necessary briefly 
to speak of the state of things in Italy and 
the German Empire some time previously. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE GERMANS. 


It had been a fundamental principle from 
early times, that the German Emperors 
should protect the Church with their great 
material power, and stand forth with their 
armies to defend the pope in his rights 
and immunities whenever these should be 
attacked by an enemy. In return the 
sovereign pontiff was to uphold the au- 
thority of the Emperors by all the great 
spiritual influence he wielded as the Fiead 
ofthe Cl urch,—an influence that was greatly 
increased in the course of centuries. The 
old formula that defined the respective 
position of the greatest of earthly and the 
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first of spiritual rulers ran thus: ‘‘ God 
hath sent two swords into the world for the 
protection of Christendom—to the Pope He 
hath entrusted the spiritual, to the Emperor 
the temporal. Thus the feudal supremacy 
of the Emperors of the West, from Charle- 
magne downwards, extended over Italy; 
and in the tenth century, under the powerful 
Saxon House, under Henry the Fowler and 
his descendants the Othos, this dominion 
and supremacy was real and actual. But 
after the Saxon House came feeble suc- 
cessors; and the influence of the Church 
increased as that of the Empire diminished, 
the long minority of Henry IV., afterwards 
the opponent of Gregory VII., giving a 
good opportunity for the increase of the 
ecclesiastical power throughout Germany, 
while the imperial sway in Italy became 
merely nominal. Humiliation was inflicted 
upon the Emperor Henry IV. at Canossa, 
where the unfortunate monarch’s only hope 
of regaining his authority over his re- 
volted vassals was in reconciliation with 
the pontiff whom he had bitterly offended, 
and who revenged himself by keeping the 
suppliant waiting in penitential garb in 
the outer court for several days before 
admitting him to an audience; and even 
then, though the kiss of peace was at last 
reluctantly given to the suppliant emperor, 
it was Baty on condition that the points in 
dispute, between Henry and the pontiff 
should be referred to a council to be sum- 
moned the next year. 

It may easily be supposed that such a 
spectacle was not calculated to raise the 
respect of the Italians for the imperial 
authority ; and, indeed, the popes now re- 
pudiated the idea of the divided power, 
and arrogated to themselves temporal as 
well as spiritual sway over the nations of 
the earth; alleging that the emperor’s 
power was of human, and that of the pope 
of divine institution, and that the divine 
must in the nature of things prevail over 
the human. 


ITALY AND HER MUNICIPAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


The material prosperity of the beautiful 
land of Italy meanwhile continued to in- 
crease with astonishing rapidity as time 
went on. Italy was the great emporium 
for the commerce from the East in those 
days when a maritime route to the Indies 
was yet undreamt of; and in intelligence, 
in literature, science and the arts, she was 
as far in advance of the rest of Europe 
as in opulence, in those days ‘“‘ when com- 
merce peed flourished through the state,’’ 
and when at wealth’s potent command 
‘the palace learnt to rise; Again the long 
fallen column sought the skies; The canvas 


glowed, beyond e’en nature warm; The 
pregnant quarry teemed with human form’’—. 
ere yet, ‘‘more inconstant than the southern 
gale, Commerce on other shorés displayed 
her sail.’’ 

As feudal communities are by the nature 
of things aristocratic in their constitution, 
so are commercial states inclined towards 
the republican form. The wealthy cities of 
Italy aspired to govern themselves inde; 
pendently; and a municipal system, or con- 
federacy of cities, sprang up, each with its 
separate polity and laws, but sometimes 
joining together to resist any attack from 
without on their privileges or their self- 
government; and thus, especially in Lom- 
bardy and in Tuscany, thriving and warlike 
cities, each with its own army and its citizen 
nobles, flourished in opulent pride; jealously 
guarding their national honour and freedom, 
and cherishing an intense feeling of hatred 
against the strangers from beyond the Alps. 


THE HOHENSTAUFFEN EMPERORS AND 
THE POPES; GUELPHS AND GHIBELINES. 


For a long time the German Emperors 
were unable to assert, 1n any practical form, 
the rights of dominion they claimed over 
Italy. Their position in Germany itself 
was full of difficulty; for there also the 
municipal system, as exhibited in the free 
towns, had taken deep root, and each 
imperial city jealously guarded its privi- 
leges, and was always on the watch to 
resist encroachment, if necessary at the 
point of the lance and sword. The con- 
stitution of the Empire was moreover feudal; 
and feudalism always means the supremacy 
of a powerful nobility. Many a great noble 
had more real authority, and could bring a 
greater number of vassals into the field, than 
the Emperor himself: the character of 
Richard Neville the King-maker had many 
representatives at the Courts of the Kaisers. 

The German imperial crown also was not 
hereditary but elective; and though a kind 
of prescriptive custom kept the diadem in 
the same family for successive generations, 
there was always the prospect of its transfer 
from one great House to another. ‘“‘ Dze 
Kaiser-krone geht von Stamm, zu Stamm, 
ste hat rae treue Dienste kein Gedacht- 
nisz’’ (The imperial crown goes from race 
to race. It has no memory for faithful 
service), says the discontented Swiss noble 
in Schiller’s Wellzam Tell. And the 
Popes took advantage of this circumstance 
to increase their own power, arrogating to 
themselves the right of approving or annul- 
ling the election of an emperor; and such 
was the deference paid to them at this 
period, that they were able to assert this 
power in the most practicat manner. For 

igh and low courted their favour: the 
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people, as the protection the Church afforded 
them against feudal oppression ; the nobles, 
for the sake of the influence it could exert 
.with their vassals and dependents either 
in their favour or against them. 

In the middle of the twelfth century the 
imperial power in Germany passed into 
the hands of the great Suabian House, the 
Hohenstauffen. They were a high-spirited, 
warlike race. The ruins of their old 
“‘«Stammburg,’’ or Castle of Stauffen, are 
still to be seen not far from Stuttgart in 
Wirtemberg, the seat of their sway. 
Conrad III., the first Emperor of the 
dynasty, after being duly elected, had 
almost to conquer his kingdom from rebel- 
lious knights and townsmen; and the story 
of the women of Weinsberg has preserved 
among the people the memory of his 
clemency as well as of his warlike prowess. 
It relates how at the siege of the revolted 
town of Weinsberg, Conrad, exasperated at 
the obstinate resistance of the place, had 
vowed to put every man of the garrison to 
the sword; but that he acceded to the 
request of a dep-tation sent by the women, 
begging that, according to the custom of 
war with chivalrous leaders, they might be 
permitted to quit the doomed town with so 
much of their personal possessions as they 
could carry away. hereupon, to the 
astonishment of the Emperor and his fol- 
lowers, they were shortly afterwards seen 
-emerging from the gates of Weinsberg, 
.carrying husbands, fathers, brothers, lovers, 
.and friends on their shoulders. The Em- 

eror’s followers cried out against the trick ; 
ut Conrad, though at first somewhat dis- 
-concerted at the wide interpretation put by 
the fair dames upon ‘‘ personal possessions,”’ 
presently declared that an Emperor’s word 
/once given must not be twisted and turned, 
and that the women of Weinsberg should 
do as they pleased, and carry off their 
.belongings unmolested. 
“* The Suabians had, in their native 
domains, an allodial possession called 
Waiblingen, from which they were known 
-as the ‘“Waiblinger.’’ This name, cor- 
rupted by foreign pronunciation, became 
converted into the term Ghibeline, and 
became the designation of those who sup- 
ported the claims of the German Emperors 
on Italy. On the other hand, the powerful 
family of the Welfen, the Dukes of Bavaria, 
the great opponents of the Suabian House, 
took every opportunity of thwarting the 
Ghibeline Emperors in their pretensions 
and efforts, and assisted and supported all 
who resisted their authority. Thus the 
name Welf, corrupted into Guelph, became 
‘the war-cry of the factiog opposed to the 
stule of the German Empegprs in Italy; and 
for generations the battle-cry of Guelphs 





and Ghilbelines resounded throughout the 
fair fields of the peninsula,—the Guelph 
adherents wae those who supported the 
sovereign pontiff, and endeavoured by every 
means to keep away foreign influence and 
German dominion from Italy, while they 
upheld municipal government and the great 
union or confederation of the Lombard 
cities; while on the other hand, the Ghibe- 
line faction was strengthened by m&ny 
Italians who considered that the future 
welfare of Italy lay in the establishment of 
a great imperial power which should unite 
the strength of the country into one har- 
monious whole, whereas under the municipal 
system it was split up and distracted by the 
quarrels and enmuities of a number of 
separate republics and communities con- 
tinually at strife with one another. It was 
the old controversy of the concentrated 
strength of a dictatorship as against the 
freedom of individual and independent 
action. But the feuds of Guelph and Ghi- 
beline brought lasting calamity and de- 
gradation, as well as present bloodshed and 
devastation, upon the fair Italian land. 


SICILY UNDER THE SARACEN AND THE 
NORMAN RULE. 


In the general overturn of authority and 
the barbaric scramble for power that 
followed the downfall of the great Roman 
Empire, the southern portion of the Italian 
peninsula and the island of Sicily had a 
different fate from the rest of Europe that 
came under the dominion of the northern 
races, whose rule was distinguished by 
ferocity and savage strength. Like Spain, 
these two portions of fair Italy fell into the 
hands of the Saracens, at that time far 
more enlightened and intellectual than 
their northern compeers, and thus were 
decidedly in advance of the rest of Europe 
in civilization, enlightenment, and polity. 
A number of states were established on 
the mainland, independent of each other, 
and holding their own as best they might 
against the attacks of northern barbarians 
and the occasional invasions of the armies 
of the Greek Emperors. Gradually they 
adopted the republican form of govern- 
ment; and in the effort to maintain them- 
selves, adopted the method often employed 
before and after those times by states whose 
existence was jeopardised by foreign ene- 
mies. 

They called in the aid of foreigners, 
and were undone by their allies. It was 
a handful of Norman adventurers who, 
summoned as defenders, established them- 
selves rulers in Southern Italy and in 
Sicily in the eleventh century, expelling 
the Saracens, whose religion and foreign 
nationality made them hateful to the in- 
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habitants of Italy; and thus was established 
the feudal dominien of the Normans in 
Sicily. In this enterprise they had the 
assistance and countenance of the Church; 
for they were looked upon as the champions 
of the Chnistian religion against the Moslem 
infidels; and their leader, the Norman 
Count Roger, was invested with the autho- 
rity of a legate by the Pope at Rome. 
This gave to their dominion the strength 
of prescriptive and legitimate authonity, 
and undoubtedly contributed in a marked 
and valuable degree to its permanence ; 
just as in former times the Gothic con- 
querors who established their rule on the 
ruins of the effete Empire of the West 
had considered it advisable to have the 
sanction of a commission and charter from 
the Emperors of Constantinople. The degree 
of power and independence attained by the 
difterent states before their arrival also 
rendered fexdalism in Southern Italy less 
burdensome and oppressive than elsewhere. 
The power of the barons was modified 
and decreased by the prevalence of free 
municipal institutions among the towns, 
and could not therefore assert itself, as else- 
where, in the form of unmitigated military 
tyranny. Count Roger ruled over what 
could almost be considered a free state, 
judged by the standard of those times ; 
and the son of the first Count Roger, 
treading in the footsteps of his father, 
raised the Norman principality to the rank 
and dignity ofa kingdom; a strong kingdom, 
moreover, able to defend itself for a long 
period against the various enemies raised up 
against it by jealousy and ambition. The 
monarchs also were able to keep down the 
power and resist the encroachments of the 
nobility. The second Roger increased the 
extent of his dominions by definitely esta- 
blishing his authority over the other Norman 
princes in Calabria and Apulia; and as 
King of Sicily, Prince of Capua, and Duke 
of Apulia and Calabria, his authority was 
recognised by the Pope. Industry, arts and 
sciences, trade and commerce, flourished 
throughout the monarchy; and in the 
dominion of the Normans in Sicily there 
was the hope of a national unity, which 
might in time have raised Italy to the rank 
of a gieat and harmonious power, able to 
resist the turbulence of factions from within 
and the encroachments of ambition from 
without; and realised that dream of a 
great and solid Italian kingdom, in which 
patriotism saw the best hope of stability 
and happiness. But this was not to be. 


FREDERICK BARBAROSSA AND HIS SUC- 
CESSORS; POLICY OF THE POPES. 


The successor of Conrad III. in Germany, 
the renowned Frederick I., surnamed Bar- 
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barossa, the ‘‘ Kaiser Rothbart’’ of medizval 
story and popular tradition, was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest historical characters of 
the twelfth century, and indeed of the middle 
ages. Since the time of Otho the Great, 
the sceptre of imperial rule had not been 
wielded by so sagacious and so determined 
ahand. In him the whole strength of the 
Ghibelines was concentrated and personi- 
fied; andin his character were found united 
the great qualities of the warrior and of the 
statesman. Alike at the council-board and 
in the field his majestic figure towered above 
his contemporaries. His reign was long, 
and his fortunes were varied. At one time 
he was supreme in authority, and had his 
rivals at his feet; at another, he himself 
was impelled, under the pressure of terrible 
anxiety and fear of the future and its un-- 
certainties, to kneel before his proud and. 
powerful vassal, Henry the Lion, the head 
of the Guelph family, imploring the man 
upon whom he had bestowed the duchies. 
of Bavaria and Saxony not to desert him 
in his utmost need,—a prayer to which the 
haughty Guelph, a kind of King-making 
Warwick in his vast extent of dominion 
and the number of vassals swayed by his 
command, remained obstinately deaf; and 
for this refusal to listen to his master’s 
appeal and to fulfil his feudal duty by 
following his lord to the war, Henry was. 
obliged at length to pay the penalty im 
deprivation of his estates, and in long years. 
of toreign exile. 

The one great aspiration of Barbarossa,, 
and indeed of the Suabian House of which 
he was the noblest representative, was to 
consolidate the rule of the German Em- 
perors beyond the Alps. Long afterwards 
the politic and cautious Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, the founder of the great Austrian 
Power, was accustomed to liken Italy to 
the lion’s den in the Asopian fable; for 
he declared, like the fox in that fable, that 
he saw traces of the footsteps of many 
German Emperors and of great German 
armies going into that region of peril,. 
while few were found returning thence. 
It was against the league of the Lombard 
cities that his warlike enterprises were 
again and again directed; and it was in 
the hope of inducing Henry the Lion to 
follow him into Italy that he had abased 
himself before his haughty vassal. Mulan, 
the chief in size, wealth, and power among 
the cities of Northern Italy, was pre- 
eminently the scene of the struggle he 
carried on for many years; and around 
Milan’s walls the battle-cnies of Guelphs 
and Ghibelines sounded continually. The 
proudest moment of the warlike Emperor’s 
life was perhaps that in which, after a long 
and arduous contest, he triumphantly en- 
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tered the once stubborn but now humiliated 
city with a long train of armed followers ; 
not in the ordinary way, through one of 
Milan's lofty gates, but through a breach 
made in the walls; through which the con- 
queror passed, in token ot his resolution to 
punish the proud Lombard town that had 
so long bidden defiance to his authority. 
One of the greatest causes of the long 
resistance made by Italy to the claims of 
the Emperor and his House to dominion in 
Italy was found in the policy pursued with 
equal astuteness and perseverance by the 
popes at Rome. The powerful pontiffs who 
wore the tiara in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, claimed the fullest authority over 
the monarchs of Europe and the right of 
intervention in all great political questions of 
the time. Consequently they upheld in their 
resistance any towns or communities that 
set up the standard of opposition against 
the Ghibeline Emperors; and even the 
mighty Emperor Barbarossa himself was 
compelled to acknowledge that in an accom- 
modation with the Pope was his only hope 
of retaining permanent authority in the 
peninsula. And on his part the Popc was 
not indisposed to a compromise, or unwil- 
ling to acquiesce in the authority of the 
Emperor in Italy, proves that authority 
was subordinate to his own, and was avow- 
edly held and maintained under his sanction. 
‘Thus we find Frederick Barbarossa pro- 
ceeding to Rome to scek the Pontiff’s favour 
and friendship, and consenting to do a 
deed of vassalage, holding the stirrup of 
Pope Alexander’s mule, in token that he 
considered himself the Pope’s ‘‘man,’’ or 
one bound to render homage and service 
tohim. It was the custom of the Roman 
tule to hold the balance between Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, lest either should become 
independent, and to maintain himself in his 
position as the umpire and supreme judge 
Mong the princes of Europe. 
While in Northern Italy the German 
peror thus gained an authority, though 
at best a precarious and unstable one, by 
the joint exertion of conciliation and arms, 
he endeavoured to establish his dominion 
in the south by dynastic successors, and 
succeeded in bringing about a marriage 
between his eldest son Henry, afterwards 
the Emperor Henry VI., and Constance, 
the Norman heiress of Naples and Sicily. 
Thus the dominion of Sicily passed from the 
Normans to the German fiouse of the Ho- 
henstauffen ; thus the Ghibeline ascendency 
was for a while established in Southern 
Italy, and for a few short years Henry VI. 
governed that country with undisputed sway. 
ut his nature was harsh, cruel, and vindic- 
tive; and by his severities he-raised such a 





that at his death in 1196 the party of his 
adversaries was considerably strengthened. 

Again the strife of Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines raged in Italy, and Sicily and Apulia 
were involved in the struggle. Henry had 
left an infant son, who afterwards became 
the Emperor Frederick II. of Germany, to 
which realm his uncle, Philip of Suabia, 
had succeeded on the death of Henry VI., 
though the Pope upheld the pretensions of 
Otho of Brunswick, the head ot the Guelphs, 
who had been elected by that faction in 
opposition to Philip, and for a long time 
maintained his sway over part of Germany. 

When Frederick was of an age to take 
the authority into his own hands, he brought 
about a great and salutary reform in Sicily 
and Apulia. The magistracy was reformed ; 
a new code of laws based on that of the 
Normans, but more adapted to the spirit of 
the times, was introduced; the turbulent 
nobles were kept in check by the warlike 
and sagacious Emperor, who ruled with a 
vigour and dexterity that would have done 
honour to his grandfather the great Bar- 
barossa himself; the syndics of the various 
towns were summoned to Parliament, and 
the foolish and unjust trials by ordeal, which 
had utterly ceased to command respect or 
credence, were abolished. The pecuniary 
resources of the state were also developed 
by the energetic Emperor, who indeed in- 
curred considerable blame in this matter; 
being accused of taxing his subjects to the 
verge of tyranny and extortion, for the means 
of carrying on the foreign wars in which he 
was vi ed engaged. ; 

The brilliant success of the Ghibeline 
Emperor was the reverse of welcome to the 
Papacy ; for it manifestly involved the dan- 
ger of a rule in Italy independent of the 
authority of Rome, and subversive of that 
subserviency of the temporal powers which 
it had been the continued effort and desire of 
the popes to perpetuate. Innocent IV., one 
of the most vigorous and politic of the occu- 
pants of the chair of St. Peter, perceived this 
danger, and also saw the means of combat- 
ing it; for the exactions of Frederick had 
aroused a formidable spirit of discontent 
throughout Sicilyand Apulia. Accordingly 
the astute pontiff took advantage of this 
state of things to rouse the subjects of 
Frederick to resistance against their master. 
Everywhere in Sicily, in the Lombard cities 
of Northern Italy, and in Frederick’s Ger- 
man dominions, the Emperor’s vassals were 
incited to rise against his authority; and 
at length Innocent went to the length, ata 
great council of Lyons, of declaring that 
the Suabian Emperor had forfeited the im- 
perial throne, and absolving all Frederick’s 
vassals from their allegiance. The heroic 
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enemies, and met every peril with equal 
vigour and skill; butkis health was sapped 
by anxiety and care, and his spirit was 


heavy at the discovery of the treachery of. 


many trusted friends. He sank into the 
grave in 1250, his end hastened by disap- 

ointment and vexation. The death of 
Frederick greatly strengthened the hands 
of Innocent IV., who was moreover jealous 
of the long tenure of imperial power by the 
Suabian House; and as the German Empire 
was elective, he now saw a welcome oppor- 
tunity for the transfer of the imperial dignity 
to another family. He exerted his power to 
the utmost against Conrad IV., the son of 
Frederick, appearing as an open enemy, 
and stirring up all the vassals of Conrad to 
resistance. Liberty and extensive privileges 
were offered to the citizens of Southern Italy 
as the price of rebellion against the Ghi- 
beline. The bishops and clergy were ex- 
horted to join in the general movement 
against the enemies of the pontiff ; remission 
of sins was promised to every zealous up- 
holder of the papal cause; and Conrad, 
though he had been elected King of the 
Romans, was virtually shut out from the 
enjoyment of real authority. But the party 
of the Ghibelines in Italy was strong; and 
et denunciations and promises, em- 

odied in various briefs and mandates, and 
all having for their aim the overthrow of the 
monarchical authority in Southern Italy, did 
not succeed in entirely accomplishing that 
object. 


MANFRED; AND CONRADIN, THE LASI 
OF THE HOHENSTAUIFEN. 


In 1254, the Emperor Conrad died, leaving 
an infant son of the same name, who after- 
wards became known in history, through a 
most tragic episode, as Conradin, or the 
little Conrad. But there was a member of 
the House of Hohenstauffen, who, though 
illegitimate by birth, was not likely to allow 
the honours of that renowned family to be 
reft from it without a struggle. This was 
Manfred, a son of the Emperor Frederick 
SI. and of a noble Italian lady whom the 
Emperor married after the death of his wife. 
Manfred fought valiantly to reconquer the 
country that the Pope had incited to revolt ; 
and when Innocent IV. died, and was suc- 
ceeded by the far less energetic Alexander 
IV., whom the chronicle states to have been 
“‘ jovial, ruddy, corpulent, and incapable of 
Carrying out the designs of his fiery pre- 
decessor,’’ the warlike Manfred fought with 
Considerable success to put down the 
municipal and republican system that had 
arisen in Sicily and Calabria under the 
fostering care of the enemies of the Suabian 
dynasty, and to set up the monarchy once 
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more; and a more capable and chivalrous 
champion could scarcely have, been found. 

During the short and troubled oy of 
Conrad iv. the affairs of Sicily and Cala- 
bria had been administered by a viceroy, 
Pietro Ruffo. This man, originally a menial 
follower of Frederick II., had been raised 
to high honour and invested with the im- 
portant office of governor by that monarch, 
who had a high opinion of his fidelity, valour, 
and capacity. Conrad had continued the 
favour shown by his father to Ruffo, whom 
he created Count of Catanzaro, and retained 
in his dignity of viceroy. After the death 
of Conrad, the Governor endeavoured to 
maintain his authority against the repub- 
lican movement organized by the Pope; 
and afterwards, when his position became 
critical, entered into negotiations with the 
Vatican, offering to rule Sicily, if he were 
allowed to retain his position, as a depen- 
dency of the Church, and to pay tribute to 
Rome as a vassal. Manfred’s authority he 
entirely repudiated. 

But the cities, bent on municipal inde- 
pendence, would have nothing to do with 
him; and the confusion was presently worse 
confounded by their proclaiming a republic, 
with Palermo at their head, under the pro- 
tection of the Church. With the help of an 
army chiefly consisting of soldiers from 
Messina, Ruffo gained some slight advan- 
tages, but was speedily overwhelmed by the 
united resistance of the cities. Leonardo 
Alighieri, a member of the family afterwards 
rendered illustrious by the great name of 
Dante, was chosen captain of the people. 
‘« Success to the municipality! Down with 
the viceroy!’’ was the cry raised every- 
where; and the unfortunate Count of 
Catanzaro, who had negotiated with all 
parties, without succeeding in gaining the 
confidence of any, was fain at last to com- 
pound for his personal safety by a total 
abandonment of his ambitious claims, and 
ultimately hid his shame and humiliation” 
beneath the shelter of the Papal Court at 
Rome’ Palermo, Messina, and various other 
cities thereupon declared a republic, and 
the confederation placed itself under the 
papal protection; and there was great 
rejoicing among the Liberal party, various 
of whose chiefs, long exiled as Guelphs, or 
opponents of the Suabian House, now re- 
turned in triumph to their homes. 

But the new republic had no time to con- 
solidate its institutions, or to establish itself 
on a firm and permanent basis. ‘‘In times 
of revolution,’’ Amari justly observes, ‘‘men 
often expect to reap the fruit of a political 
revolution earlier than nature will yield it, 
and, finding themselves disappointed, rush 
into the opposite extreme; individuals are 
sundercd by envy, and reaction again rears 
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its head.’’ There were various great feuda- 
tories in Sicily and Apulia, whose interests 
would be better served under a monarchical 
than under a republican form of government. 
These rose in support of the pretensions of 
Manfred ; and in two years the fate of the 
Republic of Vanity, as Bartholomew of 
Neocastro contemptuously terms it, was 
sealed. Frederick Lancia, with one army 
compelled Calabria to return to its allegiance 
to the House of Suabia; Henry Abbate 
entered Palermo with another; and after 
Lancia’s victory on the plain of Corona, not 
only Calabria but the whole of Sicily sub- 
mitted to Manfred; who, after governing for 
a while in the name of the child Conradin, 
caused a report of his nephew’s death to 
be i sees abroad, and on the 11th of August, 
1258, had himself crowned in Palermo; 
assuming the sovereignty of Sicily in his 
own right as the son and successor of the 
great Emperor Frederick II. 


THE POPE LOOKS ROUND FOR A KING 
FOR SICILY; CHARLES AND MANFRED. 


The establishment of Manfred on the 
throne of Sicily and Apulia was a sore 
blow to the Roman Pontiff. Though com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the Holy See 
was not sufficiently strong in the material 
force represented by armies and a well- 
filled treasury to rule Southern Italy as a 
direct possession, Innocent II. would have 
preferred to see those fertile regions in 
the hands of any potentate rather than 
under the sway of the hated Ghibeline. 
Accordingly he revived a scheme already 
entertained in the time of Fredenck II., 
and looked round for a prince who might 
conquer Naples under his patronage, and 
hold the title of king as a vassal of Rome; 
thus strengthening the hands of the Guel- 
phic party in Italy, and increasing the re- 
spect and honour in which the Vicar of 

hrist was held as the distributer of 
thrones and principalities. It was in 
Western Europe that he hoped to find a 
ruler to his mind for Sicily and Apulia, 
and consequently he offered the throne first 
to Duke Richard of Cornwall, brother of 
the weak and vacillating Henry III. of 
England ; then to a prince of very different 
character, Charles of Anjou, brother of 
the pious Louis IX., ‘Saint Louis,’’ of 
France; and thirdly to Prince Edmund of 
England, a younger son of Henry III. That 
monarch, at once feeble and extravagant, 
a lover of splendour and magnificence, and 
destitute of the knowledge and statesman- 
ship that would have made him aware of 
the difficulties of the enterprise, negotiated 
with Innocent, accepted the investiture for 
his son, and made every preparation in the 
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out the design. But the troubles in whi 
his foolish disregard of the laws and liberties 
of England involved him with his barons 
had already begun. The Parliament, then 
in its infancy, but already putting forth its 
power to good purpose, compelled him to 
desist from his enterprise, and Innocent 
quickly saw that he must choose a prince 
who possessed more freedom of action and 
greater material means than the weak King 
of England could boast. Accordingly he 
made every exertion to secure Charles of 
Anjou; and for this purpose endeavoured 
by all the arts of cajolery, persuasion, and 
intimidation, to obtain the consent of Louis 
IX. to his brother’s candidature—repre- 
senting the undertaking in the light of a 
crusade against unbelief and rebellion as 
impersonated in the half heathen Manfred, 
who would introduce Saracen customs and 
the abominations of the infidel into the 
beautiful land of Italy, and against whom 
it behoved every Christian potentate to 
fight, as against a pestilent enemy of the 
aith, 

His efforts were ably seconded by the 
ambition of Charles himself, and of Beatrice 
of Provence, the consort of the Duke of 
Anjou, in whose right Charles had become 
ruler over vast estates. Thethree sisters of 
Beatrice were all queens; being married 
respectively to Henry III., King of England, 
Louis IX., King of France, and Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, who had been nominated 
‘* King of the Romans,’’—a title bestowed 
on the successor to the German Empire, 
though in his case it was a title only. It 
is said that the Countess Beatrice, who at 
the French Court had suffered a slight in 
not being permitted to take her place om 
a raised platform of state, with two of 
the queens, her sisters, ardently urged her 
husband to accept the offer made him 
of a throne, with all its perilous surround- 
ings; and that the desire to make Beatrice 
a queen was a powerful motive with Charles. 
of Anjou, impelling him to use every 
exertion against Manfred in Sicily. The 
consent of the King of France was gained, 
and a bargain was made between Charles 
of Anjou and Pope Urban IV., and ratified 
by Clement IV., that Pontiff’s successor. 
It set forth that the Count of Anjou was to 
take possession of Naples and Sicily, with 
the exception of Benevento, and was to 
hold that kingdom as a gift from the Pope, 
doing service in war as a vassal, and paying” 
a tribute of 8,000 ounces of gold annually. 
It is only just to add that in the bull which 
thus gave over the people of Southern Italy 
to a foreign ruler, some provisions were 
inserted for the maintenance of their ancient 
privileges. 
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In some of its features, the invasion of | some of the spoils of the conquered nation. 
~Sicily and Apuliat by Charles of Anjou | Charles’s army consisted in great part of 
bears an analogy to the invasion of Eng- | Condottieri and mercenary troops, attracted 
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land by the Normans two centuries before. by the prospect of plunder. Part of the 
As in that memorable case, a multitude of expense of the outfit was borne by Louis 
adventurers now flocked to the standard | of France, and part was defrayed by ex- 
Set up, each hoping to be rewarded with | actions levied from Provence, of which terri 
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tory Charles of Anjou had become lord by 
hia marriage with the heiress of the last of 
its dukes. Beatrice is said to have even 
pawned her jewels to furnish money for the 
enterprise; and large sums were borrowed 
by her husband from nobles and merchants. 
He had a great stake for which to play, 
and took every precaution to ensure suc- 
cess. 

The valiant Manfred fully applets 
the vity of the situation. He saw the 
storm that was gathering around his head, 
and seems to have had little doubt that 
it would speedily overwhelm him; but he 
determined to uphold the honour of the 
Ghibelines, and to fight it out to the last. 
It was in the summer of 1265 that Charles 
of Anjou landed in Italy, and Manfred 
speedily saw that the fidelity of many on 
whom he had reckoned for aid was not to 
be trusted. The nobles proved fickle, and 
showed a disposition to make terms for 
themselves; the people, who had been 
harassed by taxes and forced contributions 
during the late war, were inclined to hope 
for some benefit to themselves from a 
change of government. Manfred gathered 
together as numerous an army as he could 
muster, of Germans, Apulians, and of the 

cens of Sicily, whose fortunes were 
‘identified with his. Charles had met with 
mo resistance in invading Italy. He had 
been. awarded the rank of a Senator of 
Rome by the Pope; and on the 6th of 
January, 1266, he and Beatrice were 
crowned at the Vatican as King and Queen 
of Sicily. Manfred’s hope was in delay, 
that should compel Charles to disband his 
troops; the Duke of Anjou’s prospect of 
success lay in prompt action, before Man- 
fred could sufficiently strengthen his forces. 
The Guelphs of Italy played into the in- 
vader’s hands, and a decisive battle was 
quickly brought on at Benevento. 

That day was fatal to the brave Manfred. 
In spite of the bravery of his German and 
Sicilian troops, the French had the advan- 
tage almost from the first; and the Suabian 
hero, perceiving that all was lost, sought 
and found a soldier’s death. He fell fight- 
ing valiantly among his men. His corpse, 
discovered by the enemy on the field of 
battle, was at first honourably buried by the 
soldiers, and a heap of stones was raised 
over it as a memorial; but the vindictive- 
mess of the hostile leaders would not 
accord a soldier’s grave to Manfred of Ho- 
henstauffen. His corpse, to their shame, 
was dragged from its resting-place and 
subjected to the grossest ignominy. The 
triumph of Charles of Anjou was complete, 
and the fair inheritance of Sicily and 
ae had passed away from the House of 

uabia. 


THE ENTERPRISE’ OF CONRADIN, AND 
ITS RESULT. 


The victory of Benevento 
macy in Italy to the Guelphs, and seated 
Charles of Anjou on the throne of Naples 
and Sicily. The usual consequences -of a 
successful invasion followed. The partisans 
of the victors were rewarded with lands, 
money, and plunder of various kinds; and 
the inhabitants were made to experience 
the truth, so often exhibited in history and 
so continually disregarded And forgotten, 
that the burden of a war ultimately falls 
upon the people, whichever side may be 
victorious. They had been angry with 
Manfred and had fallen away from him on 
account of the contributions he exacted 
from them; but they found their new 
master far more severe and rapacious; and 
the extortions were accompanied by every 
circumstance of contumely and insult. 

Accordingly a reaction soon began; and 
the Ghibeline party meditated revolt against 
the authority so suddenly and harshly im- 
posed upon the land. The young Conradin, 
son of the Emperor Conrad IV., was now 
past the age of childhood. He was up- 
doubtedly the rightful heir to Sicily and 
Apulia; and it was resolved to invite the 
imperial youth to come to Italy and claim 
his inheritance. Copradin himself eagerly 
embraced the profixsal, He was sixteen 
years of age, full of hope and promise, 
and ardently hoped at once to regain the 
patrimony of his race, and to raise the 
name of the great Hohenstauffen House 
of which he was the last representative. 

Various partisans took up his cause, in- 
cluding two princes of the royal family of 
Castile, Henry and Frederick, who had been 
fighting in Africa, and in the former of 
whom unjust treatment and ingratitude on 
the part of Charles of Anjou had aroused a 
feeling of revenge. It was in 1267 that 
Conradin appeared in Italy with an army 
of some seven or eight thousand men; and 
his coming was the signal of open revolt 
against King Charles throughout Southern 
Italy. A temporary success gained over 
Fulk de Puy-Richard, who governed the 
island of Sicily, gave additional hopes to 
the Ghibelines and to the partisans of 
Conradin. But the gallant boy had not the 
experience or the knowledge to make his 
authority acknowledged and_ respected. 
His army was scanty in number, disorderly 
and unreliable in action; and at the ap- 
proach of Charles of see many who had 
at first taken part with Conradin submitted 
to the French tyranny as the established 
government; fearing the result of the 
Suabian prince’s enterprise, and above all 
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things dreading the vengeance that would 
surely overtake them, #i‘case of failure. 
Still the army of Conradin had sufficiently 
increased in numbers to warrant him in 
risking an engagement. He advanced 
southward with about 20,000 men. At 
Tagliacozzo, in the plain of San Valentino, 
the decisive battle was fought, on the 23rd 
of August, 1268. At first the army of 
Conradin had the advantage, and fortune 
seemed to promise the gallant young 
invader a brilliant triumph over his foes. 
But here as elsewhere the steady delibe- 
ration of disciplined valour decided the fate 
of the day, It was the veteran Alard de 
Vallery who appeared with the reserve of 
the French army at the decisive moment, 
and restored the battle that seemed already 
lost. The followers of Conradin were thrown 
into confusion, and their defeat was igno- 
minious and irretrievable. They were 
slaughtered by thousands by the victorious 
army of the French, and Charles, exaspe- 
rated at the attempt to overthrow his 
authority, showed no mercy to the pri- 
soners who fell into his hands. Some 
Romans were singled out for atrocious 
vengeance. He had at first ordered that 
their feet should be cut off; but fearing 
that their condition might excite sympathy, 
and rouse indignation against him, he 
revoked the command and had them im- 
risoned in a house, which was then set on 
re. Conradin, who fled from the field, was 
soon after delivered by treachery, with his 
friend and partisan the young Duke of 
Austria, into the victor’s hdnds. Towards 
his prisoner Conradin Charles behaved with 
extreme cruelty; and that cruelty was 
augmented by a cynical observance of the 
outward forms of law. A great assembly 
of lords, syndics, and citizens was convened 
for the trial of the unfortunate youth whose 
attempt to regain his own had ended so 
disastrously. By this tribunal, whose judges 
were too completely under the influence of 
Charles of Anjou to dare to oppose his will, 
Conradin and his companions were pro- 
nounced guilty of high treason, in levying 
War against a sovereign prince. Only one 
of the council, the famous lawyer Guidone 
da Suzara, dared to record his protest 
against the proceedings of Charles, and 
to pronounce an opinion in favour of the 
prisoner. On the 2gth of October, 1268, a 
scaffold covered with scarlet cloth was 
erected in the market-place at Naples; 
and the last descendant of the mighty race 
of monarchs who had swayed the sceptre 
of Germany for more than a century, was 
led forth, with a train of his friends and 
followers, to die. He bore himself on the 
occasion with a fearless dignity worthy of 
the proud race of the Hohenstauffen. He 


indignantly repudiated the charge brought 
against him of sacrilege and treason, and 
looked round with bitter scorn on the venal 
crowd who had doomed him to death at a 
ant’s behest. A feeling of mingled 
shame and horror seized the spectators of 
this mournful and tragic sacrifice. The 
Count of Flanders, who was present on the 
scaffold, though a son-in-law of Charles, 
was seized with such fury at the sight, that 
he suddenly killed the man who had 
framed the iniquitous sentence and read 
it aloud on the scaffold. It is told, also, 
that Conradin, before stooping his neck to 
the axe, flung his glove over the rail as a 
token that he bequeathed his rights as 
well as the task of avenging his death to 
Peter of Anjou, the son-in-law of Manfred. 
Other details are related, such as Conradin’s 
taking up the severed head of his friend the 
oung Duke, and kissing the lifeless lips ; 
ut these rest rather on tradition than ona 
reliable basis. The last page in the history 
of the Hohenstauffen is one of the most 
mournful in history. 


OPPRESSION EXERCISED BY THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT; CHARLES OF ANJOU 
AND HIS RULE. 


A reign of terror now began throughout 
Apulia and Sicily. The partisans of Charles | 
of Anjou hastened to show their zeal; the 
nobles and oitizens whose sentiments were 
doubtful endeavoured to clear themselves 
from suspicion by executing vengeance 
upon all who had been concerned in the 
late rebellion. <A frenzy of cruelty appears 
to have seized upon the agents and partisans 
of the monarchy. ‘‘ They confiscated, they 
plundered,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ the 
blinded, they tortured, till Charles ‘himse 
checked the inhuman zeal which was reduc- 
ing the kingdom to a desert, and at length 
vouchsafed to forgive. But for the Sicilians 
there was no mercy.’’ Among the warlike 
leaders who executed vengeance upon the 
unhappy island, one William 1’ Estendard is 
described as more cruel than cruelty itself; 
‘¢ Drunk with blood,’’ says Saba Malaspina, 
‘‘and thirsting for it the more fiercely the 
more he shed.’’ One of the most horrible 
stories of those times is that of the siege 
of Agosta, the one place that held out after 
all the other strongholds of the Ghibelines 
had surrendered in despair. L’Estendard 
and his men became masters of the town 
through the treachery of six of the in- 
habitants, who opened a postern gate to 
them in the night. The place was given 
up to the violence of the soldiers, who, 
according to the custom of the middle ages, 
and, unhappily, of later times also, slew and 
plundered, murdering the inhabitants with- 
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out distinction of age or sex. But after the 
vengeance of the soldiery had been satiated, 
and when no object was to be gained by a 
further exhibition of cruelty, in the mere 
wantonness of savagery, the brutal leader 
caused the captive citizens of Agosta to be 
brought bound into his presence, and had 
them put to death by a gigantic executioner, 
who went about his work of butchery in the 
style of the ‘‘Septembriseurs’’ of 1792 in 
Paris, the heads and bodies of the victims 
being gathered into a great pile. Never 
was a massacre more purposeless. The un- 
happy town was literally emptied of its 
inhabitants; and the memory of the deeds 
done there remained rankling in the hearts 
of the dwellers in every part of the island, 
and had doubtless much to du with the 
tremendous vengeance executed some years 
afterwards. ‘‘ These inhuman butcheries 
and equally inhuman triumphs,’’ says the 
latest commentator on the events of that 
period, ‘‘are passed over by the greater 
number of the historians who so studiously 
dilate upon the massacre of the Vespers, 
which was but measure for measure.”’ 

‘* Ve victis /’’ might have been written 
on every habitation of the captured island. 
The effect of the revolt had been to impose 
a heavier gore than ever on the unhappy 
country, which was now vexed by exactions, 
_ in which no distinction was made between 
the partisans of the rulers and their oppo- 
nents; for an equal oppression weighed 
upon all. The naturally cruel and vindic- 
tive temper of Charles had been exasperated 
by the resistance he met with, and his 
suspicious nature saw the means of safcty 
only in thoroughly keeping down the people 
to whom he knew his rule to be hateful; 
and thus, for a series of years, the materials 
of hatred and vengeance were smouldering 
among the inhabitants of Southern Italy: 
kept down for a time by fear, but certain to 
burst forth, sooner or later, into conflagra- 
tion. The brave Manfred had left three 
sons, Henry, Frederick, and Enzo. These 
children were kept in strict imprisonment 
by the conqueror. Documents found in the 
archives of Naples prove them to have been 
still living and in captivity in the year 
1299; and their confinement probably only 
terminated with their lives. There was, 
however, another scion of the Suabijan 
House, and one who was not in the power 
of the savage victor. This was Constance, 
daughter of Manfred, and wife of Peter, 
King of Aragon, the prince to whom Con- 
radin on the scaffold had bequeathed his 
rights and his vengeance. 

Charles of Anjou soon made enemies in 
every direction; and especially aroused 
against himself the very important hostility 
of the Church. He ibe 


he had made to Pope Clement regarding 
the privileges and immunities of the eccle- 
siastics, for his insatiable rapacity drove 
him, like John of England to ‘shake the 
bags of hoarding abbots,’’ and to extort 
money wherever it was to be had. The 

owerful associations of the Templars and 

ospitallers were also roused to enmity 
by exaction. The feudatories, too, were 
harassed by means similar to those em- 
ployed in England at a Jater date by Emp- 
som and Dudley; inquisition being made 
into title-deeds of demesnes and baronies, 
with total disregard of the prescriptive right 
arising from long possession; and thus 
Charles obtained the opportunity of trans- 
ferring many a fair estate from its owner to 
a follower of his own, who held it on feudal 
tenure. The customary practice of sub- 
tenure was followed, and thus each foreign 
master was surrounded by French soldier- 
followers, whose petulant and _ licentious 
manners, total disregard of justice in deal- 
ing with the natives, and openly expressed 
contempt of, them as a conquered people, 
added to the general mass of hatred that 
was accumulating in secret. Impressive 
warnings and counsels addressed to Charles 
by Pope Clement, who exhorted him to be 
content with the taxes he could justly claim, 
and to leave his subjects free, were disre- 
garded by the despot, whose collectors 
practised every kind of injustice, fraud, and 
extortion in the districts they visited. The 
unfortunate peasants, unable to pay the 
sums demanded of them, were deprived of 
al] they possessed, even to their implements 
of husbandry, and dragged off to bondage 
in loathsome prisons. ‘‘Oh, that they 
would but leave a bit of bread to the cul- 
tivators !’’ thus run the words of a pathetic 
remonstrance of the civilians; ‘‘ would they 
but be content to eat, instead of devouring ! 
But no; the owner can neither secure the 
goods, nor can the goods secure the owner. 
... We are hardly allowed to fight with 
the crows for the carrion.’’ The exactions 
upon the rich were equally general; while 
oppressive monopolies fettered the action 
and development of trade and commerce , 
and frequent loans exacted from the cities 
increased the general discontent. A new 
coinage was introduced, and the people 
were compelled to receive the ‘‘ Carolines’”’ 
at a rate much above their real value. The 
most oppressive features of feudalism were 
introduced ; the game laws and forest laws 
were enforced with increased severity. The 
King claimed and carried to its fullest 
extent the right of bestowing heiresses to 
great fiefs and estates in marriage, thus 
obtaining large sums from noble ladies that 
they might not become the wives of some of 


oke the promises | the lowest partisans of the King, to whom 
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he had adjudged them, or for the removal 
of the royal prohibitiom" against marriages 
they were desirous to contract. It would 
be an endless task to enumerate all the 
particulars of oppression and wrong that 
afflicted the unhappy countries under the 
dominion of Charles of Anjou. The mon- 
arch, considering himself strong in the 
allegiance of those who participated in his 
ill-gotten gains, and in the terror his savage 
cruelties had inspired, seems to have had 
no idea that vengeance could overtake him 
from the wrath of the oppressed people. 
He seems to have judged the Sicilians 
and Apulians by the standard of his own 
country; forgetting that the Itahans had 
been used to a far greater measure of 
liberty, and were more quick to feel and 
resent wrongs, than the lower classes among 
his own countrymen. 


THE AGE OF CONSPIRACY AND INTRIGUE; 
PETER OF ARAGON AND JOHN OF 
PROCIDA. 


The two ruling passions of the life of 
Charles of Anjou were ambition and avarice. 
it has been rightly said of him that he saw 
in wealth only a source of power, and in 
power only a source of wealth. Utterly 
unscrupulous and devoid of any sense of 
justice, he made use of any and every means 
to increase his riches and widen his domin- 
ions ; and, possessed of talents, valour, and 
determination far beyond most of his con- 
temporaries, he contrived to turn to his own 
advantage the circumstances and events 
by which others were governed. 

In the chief features of his character he 
peer a striking contrast to his brother, 

ouis IX. of France, a mild and just prince, 
filled with a pious and romantic enthusiasm. 
Not unfrequently Charles took advantage, 
for his own purposes, of the religious zeal of 
his brother. When his power was to all 
appearance firmly established in Southern 
Italy and Sicily, his ambition soared with 
a stronger wing, and he meditated new 
triumphs and conquests. His aim was to 
extend his dominion over Upper Italy, and 
ultimately over the Greek Empire ; trusting 
for success to the political dissensions in 
the former country, and to the contests of 
two rival families, represented by Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders, and the usurper 
Michael Palceologus, in the latter. For 
a time he was diverted from these schemes 
by Louis, who compelled him to take part 
in that crusade which terminated so disas- 
trously with the pious king’s death at 
Tunis. Charles arrived with his forces in 
Africa at the very moment of his brother’s 
death ; and turned that calamity to his own 
Profit by an advantageous treaty with the 


King of Tunis, stipulating that the crusa- 
ders should retire, but that he himself should 
receive an augmented tribute and a large 
sum of ready money. He then took up the 
cause of Baldwin, who had been driven 
from Constantinople, promising to lead an 
army against the usurper Palceologus; in 
return for which he was to receive a third 
of the conquered territory, and the reversion 
of the throne of Constantinople itself if the 
direct line of succession failed. He also 
affianced his infant daughter, Beatrice, to 
Baldwin’s heir, Philip. 

In Italy he had become so powerful that 
he utterly disregarded the stipulations 
originally made with the Pope, and per- 
petrated the greatest violence and injus- 
tice, attacking Genoa and other states, 
and upholding his agents and followers in 
the commission of the worst crimes. Thus 
he inflicted no greater punishment than a 
reproof upon Guy de Montfort, son of the 
famous Simon, Earl of Leicester, when the 
said Guy, in revenge for the fate of his 
father, with his own hand murdered Prince 
Henry, son of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
and nephew to King Henry III., in the 
church at Viterbo. By force or by fraud, 
he managed to obtain power in Northern 
Italy ; and the see of Rome beheld with 
affright its supremacy menaced by the man 
upon whom it had bestowed the kingdom of - 
Apulia and Sicily. 

Then it was that the celebrated scheme 
for the liberation of Sicily was promulgated, 
which was rendered famous in history by 
the name of John of Procida. This able 
and energetic man was an Italian noble, 
who had stood high in the favour of the 
Emperor Frederick II. and of the warlike 
Manfred. He had considerable reputation 
for scientific knowledge, and was justly 
accounted one of the most learned and 
astute of the men of his time. After the 
cause of the Ghibeline party was lost in 
Italy, he took refuge at the Court of Peter 
of Aragon. His estates had been con- 
fiscated by Charles of Anjou; and it is 
said that insults to his personal honour 
increased his natural desire for revenge. 
Queen Constance received him with wel- 
come as a faithful friend and supporter of 
her late father; and John of Procida soon 

ained the favour and confidence of her 

usband, the King Peter. With two other 
noble exiles, Roger Loria and Conrad 
Lancia, he contrived to persuade Peter 
that the conquest of the Kingdom of Sicily 
was a practicable, as it certainly must be 
a glorious, enterprise. They could count 
upon the influence of the Pope, who was 
bitterly displeased at the faithlessness and 
arrogance of Charles; on the help of 
Michael Palceologus, whom he undertook 
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to convince of the danger that would 
threaten his own throne so long as Charles, 
the insatiably ambitious, occupied that of 
Sicily ; and, above all, on the exertions of 
the Sicilians themselves, among whom the 
tyranny of Charles and the horrible malad- 
ministration and injustice of his govern- 
ment had excited universal hatred. Each 
of the powers could contribute an important 
element to the contest: Michael Palco- 
logus could find gold; the King of Aragon 
would be able to furnish troops; and the 
Pope would work for them with the spiritual 
weapons of ban and excommunication, 
which in those days had a powerful in- 
fluence on men’s minds. 

There has of late been considerable doubt 
cast on the accounts of the transactions of 
this time as related by the earlier his- 
torians, who represent Toke of Procida as 
the head and the chief agent in the great 
conspiracy for the dethronement of Charles 
of Anjou. Certain it is, however, that he 
was very active in bringing about an under- 
standing between the King of Aragon, the 
Greek Emperor, and the Pope, who also 
desired to see the power of Charles of 
Anjou overthrown. The circumstances 
appearing favourable for an effort, Peter 
of Aragon began to make extensive pre- 
ee for war, ostensibly against the 

aracens in Africa. He made a five years’ 
truce with the King of Granada, put his 
country in a complete state of defence, and 

rovided himself with ‘‘the sinews of war’’ 
in the shape of ample funds. The Pope, 
Nicholas I1I., whom Charles of Anjou had 
converted into an enemy by his violent pro- 
ceedings, looked with favour on the enter- 
sea of Peter; which might have been 

rought to an issue at once but for the 
death of the Pontiff in 1280. This was a 
great blow to the conspirators. By this 
time also the preparations of Peter, in 
spite of his attempts to keep them secret, 
had been noised abroad; and Charles of 
Anjou became suspicious as to the inten- 
tions of the Spanish king. (Charles had 
never been wanting in determination, or in 
the faculty of seizing upon a favourable 
moment. He saw the epee afforded 
him by the death of Nicholas II].; and in 
defiance of all public opinion, he imprisoned 
three cardinals of the house of Orsini whom 


‘he considered inimical to his interests, and 


so Closely pressed the others, when the duty 
of electing a successor to Nicholas came 
before them, that a Frenchman and a tool 
of his own was chosen in the person of 
Martin V., in February 1281; and thus the 
scale seemed again to have turned in his 
favour. He now began extensive prepa- 
rations for carrying out his designs in the 
East, under pretext of taking the cross for 


the recovery of the Holy Land. Bartholo- 
mew of Neocastro describes this as ‘‘ the 
cross of the thief, not that of Christ!’’ 
With the Pope thoroughly in his interest, 
and only Peter of ee to oppose him, he 
had not the slightest doubt of success, 

But in Italy the national feeling was 
against him; and there were many even of 
the Guelphic faction to whom the idea of 
the rule of a Frenchman was odious. Ata 
later period even Dante, at first a Guelph, 
became converted to the idea of the power 
and unity of Italy under the rule of a German 
Emperor, and taus we find him, in his im- 
mortal epic, welcoming Henry VII. of 
Luxemburg, who renewed the designs ot 
the Hohenstauffen, as the liberator of his 
country from internal strife and consequent 
weakness. From day to day the antagonism 
between the French and the Latin race 
became more embittered; and the detesta- 
tion in which the arrogant rule of Charles 
was held was increased by the appointment 
of the cruel and merciless William 1’Es- 
tendard to the office of Charles’s deputy in 
Rome. The cup of iniquity and oppression 
was almost full. Deeming themselves 
secure in their ascendency, the followers of 
Charles of Anjou perpetrated every kind of 
wrong on the people subject to them, un- 
mindful of the slumbering ferocity in the 
Italian character, that might at any time 
burst forth into a flame. Here and there 
warming voices were raised to predict the 
calamity that would happen, when the 
temper of the people should be tried beyond 
all bearing, and when the time came at 
which endurance should suddenly end. 
Very remarkable are the words uttered by 
the good and learned Bertrando, Arch- 
bishop of Cosenza. ‘‘He who lives long 
enough,’’ said this wise priest ‘shall see 
adversaries of abject condition rise up 
against these proud oppressors, expel them 
from the kingdom, and destroy their do- 
minion; and the time will come when he 
who slays a Frenchman will deem that he 
is offering a pleasing sacrifice to God.”’ 


THE MASSACRE OF EASTER TUESDAY, 
1282. 


Palermo, the ancient capital of Sicily, 
was the place where the nny of the 
Angevin King and his satellites appeared 
in its most odious colours. John of St. 
Remigia, the Justiciary who ruled in the 
name of Charles, with a number of subor- : 
dinate officers, carried out his master’s 
system of terrorism and coercion with an 
exaggeration of tyranny almost inconceiv- 
able, and the very submissiveness of the 
poe seemed to inflame his cruelty. The 

ter festival, regarded in those devout 
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if ignorant days with especial veneration, 
was chosen by the Je¥ticiary and his men 
for the display of their relentless spirit. 
Men who had failed to pay their propor- 
tion of the taxes were dragged from the 
churches where they were praying and cast 
into prison in chains. The insulting name, 
‘¢ Paterini,’? was applied to the people in 
jeering contempt of their dependent condi- 
tion. But Easter Day, with the week it 
ushers in, is a season of joy; and the 





or stood chatting in groups, while some 
made merry at the tables with meat 
and wine, and others danced upon the 
greensward. But suddenly the harmony 
of the meeting—it was at the hour of 
vespers—was disturbed by the appearance 
of some officers of the Jasticiary. These 
men appeared angry at the cheerfulness 
displayed by the people, and proceeded 
rudely to interfere with them, under the 
pretext of maintaining order. They forced 


Scan» ON THE Coast oF THE GULF OF GENOA, 


Sicilians, who have all the elasticity of the 
Southern character, seemed for a time 
to have forgotten the bitterness of their 
servitude; and on that Tuesday the 31st 
of March, 1282, many of the inhabitants 
of Palermo had assembled near a church 
dedicated to the Holy Spirit, about half 
a mile from the southern wall of the city. 
On the open space near the church, now 
enclosed as a cemetery, tables and benches 
had been placed, as for a feast, and the 
people from the city walked to and fro, 


their way moisily among the chatting and 
dancing groups, accosted the women with 
coarse barrack-room jests, and insulted 
them with unseemly behaviour. Temper- 
ately remonstrated with at first, they per- 
sisted in their annoyance, until sich a 
threatening murmur arose among the 
younger men that the soldiers declared 
‘‘these paterini must be armed, or they 
would not dare to speak out so loud.’’ 
Accordingly they began to hustle and 
strike them, and insisted upon searching 
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them for hidden weapons. In mere bravado, 
or with a hideous relish of the pain and 
humiliation they were causing, they added 
all possible insult to these violent proceed- 
ings. One of them, whose name history 
has preserved for infamy, seized a young 
woman of great beauty and of modest and 
dignified bearing, and proceeded in an in- 
sulting manner to search her. She sank 
fainting into her husband’sarms. Then the 
fierce Southern nature suddenly sprang up, 
and the submission of years was in an in- 
stant cast to the winds. A fierce shout of 
‘‘ Death to the French!’’ arose from a 
hundred voices, and a youth rushed from 
the crowd and laid the insulting French- 
man dead at his feet. A still fiercer yell 
greeted this summary act of vengeance. It 
seemed as though an electric spark had 
kindled the spirit of the people. 
death to the French!’’ resounded again 
ang again, now taken up as a battle-cry ; 
ang.in another moment the people and 
their oppressors were in fierce conflict. Of 
the citizens many perished ; but though they 
had only sticks, stones, and knives to oppose 
to the warlike weapons of the soldiers, and 
the courage of hatred and despair where- 
with to combat their discipline, they pre- 
vailed in the end. The corpse of Drouet 
-was hidden under heaps of the slain, who 
fell on both sides; but the victory remained 
with the citizens,—for two hundred French- 
men were present when the death-struggle 
began, and when it ended every one of 
those two hundred was stretched lifeless on 
the plain. 

@ut the slaughter on their own side had 
been immense; and, indeed, it could not be 
otherwise, the inequality of the conflict 
considered. The sight of the corpses of 
brothers, fathers, and sons roused the sur- 
vivors to still greater fury. The throng 
rushed back into the city brandishing their 
bloody weapons, and more fiercely than 
ever rose the shout, ‘‘ Death to the French!”’ 
Through the streets they ran, their numbers 
continually increased by fresh accessions ; 
and a spectacle of horror ensued, such as 
is seen when a city is taken by assault. 
‘he houses of the French were broken 
open, and the occupants dragged forth 
and poniarded. Women and children were 


‘included in the fierce vengeance of that 


moment of madness. The massacre con- 
tinued until darkness put an end to it for 
the time, only to be resumed with un- 
diminished fury on the morrow. The 


‘* Deaths: 


castle of the Josticiery Was surrounded b 
a raging mob, clamouring for his blood. 
With fierce imprecations they stormed that 
‘‘Bastile’’ of Italy; but the Justiciary 
contrived to escape, with two attendants, 
and to get out of the city. When the 
massacre ended for want of victims, two 
thousand French had been slain. In the 
case of persons whose nationality was 
doubtful, they were made to pronounce the 
word ‘‘csczrz,’’ and those who uttered it 
with a foreign accent were at once put to 
death. The convents were broken open, 
and the French friars were slain. The 
memory of the massacre of Agosta seemed 
to have quenched every feeling of humanity 
and pity in the breasts of the Sicilians; 
and horrible instances of cruelty and ferocity 
occurred. The historian of these events finds 
in the wrongs inflicted on Sicily an extenu- 
ation for the atrocity of the reprisals. ‘I 
do not blush for my country at the remem- 
brance of the Vespers,’’ he says, ‘‘ but 
bewail the dire necessity which drove Sicily 
to such extremities—bleeding and tortured, 
consumed by hunger, trampled underfoot, 
and insulted in all she held most precious.”’ 
In one respect the completeness of the 
massacre proved of high political import- 
ance. The people had gone too far for any 
hope of forgiveness. There was no possi- 


bility of compromise with Charles, and in’ 


speedy action lay the only chance of life 
and pone A parliament at once assem- 
bled, abolished monarchy, and proclaimed 
a republic. Messina, astonished and be- 
wildered at first, after a few weeks made 
common cause with Palermo, and slew or 
drove away the Frenchmen resident within 
its walls. Charles of Anjou, who was at 
that time staying at Ovieto, was filled with 
rage at the news of the massacre at Palermo 
and Messina, and at once turned the force 
he had assembled for the Greek war against 
the insurgents. He besieged Messina, and 
might have obtained submission but that 
the citizens knew that submission to such 
a man meant death. They determined to 
resist to the last man; and before Charles 
could conquer them, Peter of Aragon ap- 

eared with an army, and landed at Trapani 
in Sicily. The strife was long and arduous; 
but in the end Peter triumphed, and he and 
his wife Constance were crowned as King 
and Queen of Sicily. Thus anny and 
oppression cost the House of Anjou the fair 
dominion of Italy. 

H. W. D. 
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Tur EMBARKATION OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE AT HELVoETSLUYS FoR TORBAY. 


FROM TORBAY TO ST. JAMES’. 


‘ THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 


‘This revolution, of all revolutions the least violent, has been of all revolutions the most beneficent... It Is because 


ewe had this preserving revolution in the seventeenth century that we have not had a destroying revolution in the nineteenth 


1 ty 


.. For the authority of law, for the security of property, for the peace of our streets, for the happiness of our homes, our 
gratitude 1s due, under Him who raises and pulls down nations at His pleasure, to the Long Parliament, to the Convention, 
and to William of Orange.—Lorp MAcavLay, 
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Torbay+-An Eventful Week—James’s Early Designs—His First Parliament—Revenge on Titus Oates—The Insurrections 

in the North ang West ; The Battle of Sedgemoor—The ‘‘ Bloody Assizes ”—Persecution of the Nonconformists—The 

a Power-—-Tnial of Sir Edward Hales—James coerces the Universities—The First Declaration of Indulgence 

‘ —The Child of Prayer—The Second Declaration of Indulgence—The Prayer of the Prelates—The Trial of the Seven 

Bishops -For Parliament and Protestantism—William enters Exeter ; Marches on Salisbury—Defections from James 
~The King escapes, is captured, and again flies—Wailliam enters St. James's Palace—Conclusion. 
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TORBAY. its south-western extremity, and rode securely 

WAY dwn on the east coast of Devon- | at anchor within its peaceful limits. 
shire, where the wild Atlantic waves, The shores, once so lonely and deserted, 
Ms as yet unchecked by the narrows of | were now crowded by numbers of anxious 
the Channel, still roll in long and unbroken | and excited people, who had thronged from 





billows on the pebbly beach, lies a wide and | all parts to witness the disembarkation from* 


Spacious harbour, well-known from time | the fleet; and as boats put off from the ships, 
immemorial as a safe and sure anchorage | and soldiers, speaking for the most part a 
in times of storm and stress. strange tongue, landed on the stony shore, 
For many years its smooth waters were | they were welcomed with loud huzzas, and 
scarcely cut by a keel larger than that of a | overwhelmed with offers of assistance. It 
fishing-smack, and the wide amphitheatre of | wasmore like the home-coming of avictorious 
gtassy rocks rising around remained desolate | prince than the invasion of a foreign wth 
and desested, save for the huts of a few fish- Yet such, we suppose, it must be called, 
ermen and farm-labourers. But one mild | for the ships and most of the soldiers were 
morning in the month of November 1688, | Dutch; and although English royal blood 
the silence of years was suddenly broken, and | ran in the veins of their leader, William, Prince 
4 large fleet rounded the lofty promontory at | of Orange, yet he had come to wrest the 
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throne from its possessor, and to establish 
himself thereon instead. But he came at the 


invitation of the people, who were still full of 
bitterness when they remembered the Bloody 


Assizes and the cowardly cruelties of the 
King ; he came as the champion of liberty 
and the defender of Protestantism ; he came, 
if possible, to end once for all the weary con- 
test which had so long been waged between 
the English sovereign and his subjects,—the 
Stuart princes and their people. 

How time changes all things! Where once 
the wild bee hummed over the thyme-scented 

ss of those quiet sunny slopes ; where once 

iNiam of Orange landed on the stony shore 
amid the huzzas of English Protestants, now 
stands the thriving town of Brixham, and in 
the quay is still shown a certain stone which 
they say is the veritable piece of rock on which 
he first stepped ashore, while at the north- 
western extremity of the bay flourishes the 
fair town of Torquay, famous everywhere 
for the beautiful softness of its air and the 
mildness of its climate. 

It was thus that Torbay was awakened 
from the sleep of centuries, and became for 
ever famous in our “rough island story.” 
Let us now endeavour to set forth the causes 
which led to the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, and the errors which had so com- 
pletely alienated the hearts of the English 
people from their sovereign. To do so we 
must glance at the chief events of the reign 
of that sovereign—James II. 


AN EVENTFUL WEEK. 


We said just now that it was hoped the 
coming of the Prince of Orange would ter- 
minate the contest between the English 
sovereign and his subjects. That contest 
in ghort, was for parliamentary power and 
for the Protestant religion. The Stuart kings 
were all cursed with an insane desire for 
absolute power, and blinded by their belief 
in their “divine right” to rule and do as 
they penne with their subjects. To this 
mad desire for despotic rule, James added a 
desperate determination to overturn the Pro- 
testant religion, and make England a province 

It was known that he was an 
avowed Romanist, and during the previous 
reign certain members of parliament had 

t forward a Bill to exclude him from 
the throne. By reason of the support of the 
ians the Bill was thrown out, and 


Episco 
james, d up schemes of vengeance in his 


--schemes which he executed with only 

too success when he came to the throne. 
there were many men whose S 

turned pale as they remembered the dreadful 
ings of the last Romanist sovereign of 
, and knowing the autocratic and 
unreasoning temper of the Stuart race, feared 


for a return of the fires of Smithfield and the 
Torture Chamber of the Tower. 

His accession came somewhat suddenly 
upon the country, for only a few days before, 
on Sunday morning the 1st of February, 
1686, the shameless sovereign known as the 
“Merrie Monarch” was still well and pre- 
sumably happy, and both he and his people 
looked forward to a lengthened reign. But 
on this day, as he was laughing gaily with 
his three favourite court ladies in the great 
gallery at Whitehall, and listening with languid 
pleasure to the love-songs sung by a little 
French page, suddenly, in the midst of his 
Sunday revel, he was stricken with a severe 
sickness. He reeled, strove to rally, and 
finally tottered to his bed-chamber. Next 
moraine as he was dressing, he was seized 
with a fit of apoplexy, and for five days his 
life trembled in the balance. On Wednesday. 
he was better, and joy-bells pealed throughout 
the land, for the people feared the accession 
of his brother, James, Duke of York. But 
at noon on Friday, the 6th of February, he 
died; and a quarter of an hour afterwards 
the new King made his first speech to the 
Council, in which he declared his determi- 
nation to rule according to the tenets of the 
Reformed Church. During the same after- 
noon James II. was proclaimed as king from 
Whitehall Gate, Temple Bar, and the Ex- 
change, and thus within a week the whole 
course of events was changed, and an avowed 
Romanist ruled on the English throne. 


JAMES’S EARLY DESIGNS. 


Notwithstanding the King’s declaration at 
the meeting of the Privy Council, it was not 
long before he showed himself in his true 
colours. On the second Sunday after his 
accession he went Poa to mass, and 
ordered the doors of the chapel to be flung 
open, so that he might be seen kneeling 
before the altar. He encouraged Romanists 
to flock to Court, so much so that even 
Evelyn says in his Diary the Romanists 
“ were sweraoe at Court with greater con- 
fidence than had been ever seen in England 
since the Reformation, so that everybody 
grew jealous as to what this would tend.” 
Still further he caused his hatred of freedom 
to find vent in a special letter which he sent 
to the “Estates of Scotland,” by which it was 
enacted that if any pérson should preach or 
attend a conventicle under a roof or in the 
open air, he should be liable to the 
ment of death, and all his goods an 
should be confiscate ! . 

Romanists were released from prison in 
thousands, and every favour was shown to 
them. Many were given high appointments - 
in the army and public service. This was 
in direct defiance of the Test Act, which 
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lands 
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had ‘been passed in the previous reign, and 
provided that all persops: holding public ap- 
pointments should take an oath against 
transubstantiation. A Papal nuncio was 
entertained at Court, and Father Edward 
Petre, one of the most active of the Jesuits, 
became the confidential adviser of the King. 
In short, although it was gradually and by 
slow degrees at first, he began to unfold the 
grand design of his reign, which was not 
only to rule as a despotic prince, but to 
completely restore the Romish worship in 
England, and to crush all freedom, not only 
of speech and action, but also of thought out 
of the land. 

One of his first aims was to become omni- 
potent in the House of Commons. The 
Commons of England have always been a 
difficulty with our autocratic kings, and in 
the long run they have generally forced the 
sovereign to submit ; for although in the far 
past the prerogatives of the prince were ex- 
ceedingly extensive, yet the consent of the 
Commons was necessary to both legislation 
and taxation. And as a rule, whenever the 
sovereign endeavoured to pass laws or levy 
taxes without their co-operation, they have 
not only failed miserably, but in the end have 
had to confess themselves beaten. 

At the time of the accession of James, 
however, the representation of the people was 
almost entirely in his hands. The municipal 
charters imposed by Charles enabled the 
sovereign to practically secure the return of 
any member he chose for the boroughs, 
while the county members were almost 
certain to be extreme Tories, who considered 
it part of their religion to believe in “ divine 
right,” and a religious duty to support the 
King at all risks, and supply all the money he 
asked for. 

But even before James summoned a par- 
liament, his determination to rule with 


despotic power showed itself most unmis- 
takably. He put forth an edict declaring it 
to be his will and pleasure that certain 


custom-duties given only to the late King 
for life should still be paid, although accord- 
ing to the fundamental law of the realm no 
duties could be levied without an Act of Par- 
liament. 


James was a to take this course by 
Chief Justice ys, whom he had caused 
his brother, the late King, to appoint, and 


who undoubtedly was the greatest ruffian who 
ever wore the ermine. His brutal nature 
was precisely of that character which tyrants 
require to carry out their worst designs, and 
James had been on the throne but a few days 
when this abandoned wretch was raised to a 
a ete . he in the Cabinet. tise 
who e atronage was in his 
hands, and his selection by James reveals 
still more clearly his determination to have 





the whole of England under his thumb, to 
rule it with a rod of iron. 

James put off the general election as long 
as he could, for, to tell the shameful truth, 
he was afraid of the displeasure of Lows 
of France. This king greatly feared t'e 
English Parliament, whose policy and in- 
fluence he believed to be antagonistic to his 
growing power on the Continent. He had 
therefore paid Charles II. large sums to keep 
his Commons quiet. The same course was 
pursued with James, and the shameless tyrant 
was thus the virtual vassal and paid partizan 
of the French king, But there were signs 
that although the nation was now quiet 
enough, discontent was beginning to show 
itself, and unless a parliament were soon 
summoned there was every probability of a 
decided outbreak. Moreover James wanted 
to have certain large revenues settled on him 
for life. The summons for the Parliament 
was therefore sent out, and at the same 
time James sent messages to Louis inform- 
ing him that he would certainly keep the 
Commons from meddling with foreign affairs, 
and prevent them from getting into mischief. 
The immediate result of this message was 
that large sums of money found their way 
from Louis of France into the coffers of King 
James, who received the money with tears of 
joy and words of abject gratitude. He then 
proceeded to fill the House of Commons 
with representatives who would be slaves of 
his will. The most illegal pressure was put 
upon the voters to return James’s candidates. 
Never was there an election so shamelessly 
conducted: the clergy were ordered to pro- 
claim from their pulpits that the righteous 
wrath of God would descend upon any one 
who voted for a Whig candidate; and the re- 
turning officers were all bribed to act in the 
interests of the Court. a fa in his Diary, 
writes under date May roth, 1685: ‘‘ Elec- 
tions were thought to be very indirectly 
carned on in most places. God grant a 
better issue of it than some expect.” And 
again on May 22nd: “ The truth is there 
were many of the new members whose elec- 
tions and returns were universally censured.” 

The result of the elections was, in truth, 
far more favourable to James than ever he 
had dared to hope; but we might almost 
say that it was one of the first of the series 
of steps which led to his downfall, for there 
were many royalists who had fought and 
bled for his father who stood aghast at the 
shameless manner in which the almost 
universal return of James’s candidates had 
been secured. 


JAMES’S FIRST PARLIAMENT, 
The session opened on the roth May, and 
with very little delay the subservient parlia- 
ment settled on the King for life the whole 
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of the revenues previously enjoyed by ‘King 
Charles. A few dase whe this, tiopevér, 
they passed two resolutions: “To stand by 


ie 


His Majesty... for the defence atid support 
Other . 


of the Church of England ;” and the 
awas to petition the 
cution the laws against all dissenters whoso- 
ever from the Church’ of England.” As 
these laws would operate against Romanists 
as well as Puritans, games was highly indig- 
nant. He was willing enough to take ad- 
vantage of the Toryism of the Episcopalians 
to answer his own purpose, but he had no 
notion of their acting on the initiative in any 
way or petitioning against the members of 
his own Church. He therefore issued orders 
to rescind these resolutions, which the servile 
House did immediately, and shortly after sub- 
mitted to be adjourned sine die. 

James, having obtained a servile Parlia- 
ment, now proceeded to curb the power of 
the Established Church, and to advance the 
spsead of Popery. Naturally the clergy were 
much alarmed at the rise of Romanism, and 
many of them fiercely denounced the “Scarlet 
Lady,” as they called the Church'of Rome, 
from their pulpits. James, in high dis- 
pleasure, sent for certain of the bishops, and 
sternly commanded them to put an end to 
all such preaching, and for a time he was 
successful, 

But the sturdy Nonconformists required 
stronger treatment. Thus Richard Baxter, the 
venerable and pious Puritan divine, was 
heavily fined and imprisoned, and the odious 
Five Mile Act~— by which no dissenter could 
live within five miles of any town — was 
rigidly enforced. 


THE TRIAL OF TITUS OATES. 


Then James bethought him of revenge, and 
Titus Oates, the infamous perjurer who had 
given false evidence of a Popish plot, and 
had grievously libelled James, in the pie- 
vious reign, was brought to trial. Un- 
doubtedly Oates was a deeply dyed villain 
and well deserving of punishment, but his 
sentence savours more of cruel revenge than 
justice. He was sentenced to be first pil- 
oried at the Royal Exchange, then in Palace 
Yard ; then he was to be whipped from Ald- 
fp to Newgate on one day, and then from 

ewgate to ED tape within the next forty- 

e was to be imprisoned for 


ied. Intercession was made to James 

to remit the second flogging: The King’s reply 
was characteristic: “He shall go through 
it, if he has breath in his body.” And 

tes. did go through with it, and received 


“ more than seventeen hundred lashes, every 


ene of which drew blood. The groans and 
shrieks of the wretched criminal were enough 
to have pierced the stoniest heart. Many 


ing to “put into exe- 


a 


¢ 


‘times bé-segoned, and had to be di 

Tyhurn miadedge. Under the tyrant James 
feigtfal floggings of this kind soon became 
quite’ common for the smallest of political 
offences, until the Petition of Rights under 
William of Orange stopped this, together with 
all cruel punishments. 


THE INSURRECTIONS IN THE NORTH AND 
WEST; THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR. 


The Dukes of Argyle and Monmouth, who 
were now exiles in Holland because of their 
attempts in the previous reign to limit the 
despotic power of Charles, thought this a 
favourable opportunity to raise again the 
standard of liberty and Protestantism. Their 
partizans in England and Scotland supplied 
money and assured them that whenever they 
appeared, the country would rise as one man 
to overturn the Popish king. Moreover, Argyle 
counted upon the support of the persecuted 
Presbyterians of Scotland, and Monmouth 
relied upon the Protestants of the west and 
the behef, which many persons held, that he 
was the rightful heir to the throne. He was, 
in fact, the illegitimate son of Charles II. and 
Lucy Walters, a Welsh girl; but there were 
several stories in circulation of a secret mar- 
riage having taken place, and there were 
many who credited the story. and honestly 
believed him to be the true heir to the throne. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to 
give a detailed account of these ill-advised 
insurrections. Both failed utterly and mise- 
rably. Bothleaders werecaptured and speedily 
executed. The battle of Sedgemoor, in which 
Monmouth’s hopes were crushed, 1s memo- 
rable as being the last fought on English soil. 

But although it is not necessary to our pur- 
pose to refer more particularly to the details 
of these revolts, the cruelty with which James 
punished the rebels must be noticed, as afford- 
ing another link in the chain of evil and 
tyrannical deeds which finally alienated from 
him the hearts of even his most devoted 
adherents. 


THE BLoopy ASSIZES. 


Among the first of the victims was Abraham 
Holmes, one of Cromwell’s Ironsides. He had 
been an officer in the Protector’s own regi- 
ment, and was one of those to whom the idea of 
a Popish king being the head.of the Protes- 
tant Church was nothing short of blasphemy. 
He wouldacknowledge noking and no superior 
—in spiritual matters at least—but King Jesus. 
When examined in London before the Privy 
Council he‘said boldly that he had fought 
against the tyrant James Stuart even as he 
had fought under Cromwell against his father, 
Charles Stuart, and if he had the chance he 
would certainly fight again. When told that 
if he would give certain information his life 
should be spared, the stern old soldier 
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replied _ oe I. a 
i ' "i ‘ 
rades.”” He was taken back to Bridgewhiter 
and there hanged. 


’ + = ‘ot » 


Ha. for him whom they considered. to be the 
it their-com- | rightful king. There was fierce contention 


among James’s courtiers for shares of this 
unholy spoil. Of course Jeffreys took goou 


To Judge i effreys was given the task ‘of | care of himself in the matter, as also did the 


reaping the b 
of he: rebellion. The gadls were full of 
“rebels,” either taken as prisoners after 
Sedgemoor, or arrested on suspicion of being 
concerned in the revolt. Numbers had 
already been slain by Colonel Kirke, who, 
after the battle, had pursued his opponents 
far and wide and butchered hundreds in cold 
blood. 

Taunton was the scene of a horrible mas- 
sacre. Kirke and his officers lodged at the 
White Hart Inn, and whilst they drank 
beer within, the prisoners were hanged by 
scores, one after the other, over the sign-post 


oody harvest sown by the sword '|" Queen and her ladies. 


The action of her 
maids of honour (!) was most reprehensible, 
There were twenty or thirty Somersetshire 
maidens whose only fault was that they had 
presented to Monmouth a silk banner and 
a Bible. The Queen’s maids of honour 
obtained their imprisonment, hoping and 
believing that their frends would purchase 
pardon for them at any price. Their atrocious 
scheme succeeded only too well. The ladies 
were arrested and thrown into prison, and 
the Queen by degrees obtained the King’s 
pardon for them as their friends paid he 
exorbitant bribes demanded into the hands 


of the house, the band playing meanwhile , of her agents. Thus did James wreak his 


various lively tunes, 
to afford them, as Kirke 
said, music for their 
dancing. The victims 
were then drawn and 
quartered, and so many 
were slaughtered, that 
the executioner stood 
ankle deep in _ blood 
while streams of gore 
flowed down the streets 
hke water. 

During that woeful 
‘autumn, Jeffreys con- 
demned to death no less 
than 331 persons; 849 
were transported; and 
33 were fined or whipped. 
His first victim was 
Lady Alice Lisle, whose 
sole offence consisted in 
giving a meal and a 
night’s lodging to two 
fugitives. For this she was condemned to be 
burned ; and neither her extreme age—she 
was seventy years old—nor the fact that she 
had frequently sheltered the adherents of 
James during the time of the civil war, and 
It was by no means clear that she knew whom 
she was now helping, could avail aught. 
In reply to the most passionate’ appeals for 
mercy, sent in even by Romanists, James only 
commuted her sentence from burning to 


nging. 

But the barbarity of these executions were 
equalled, if not surpassed, by the villany of 
the courtiers who thronged James’s palace and 

€ money out of the unfortunate prisoners 
who were transported for life, by selling them 
for field labour in Jamaica and Barbadoes. 
It is said that eleven thousand pounds were 
paid by the West Indian planters for these 
sturdy Somersetshire peasants whose faults 
were that they had fought for Protestantism 
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vengeance on the “re- 
bels.” 

This was the state of 
affairs in “ merrie Eng- 
land” during the first year 
of the reign of James IL. 
The people were impri- 
soned and sold for the 
benefit of the King’s 
favourites ; they were tor- 
tured because of their re- 
hgious opinions; they 
were forced to pay il- 
legal taxes ; the laws were 
administered by villains 
for judges; and _ last 
though not least, the 
country was governed 
without a parliament and 
in direct defiance of con- 
stitutional law, by the 
despotic will of the King 
who was himself the 
hireling of the King of France. It was not 
thus that the so-called “rebel” Oliver ruled 
England,—at least he had made her name 
respected throughout the world. 


PERSECUTION OF THE NONCONFORMISTS. 

James was exultant in his victory. At last 
he had this turbulent England at his feet, 
and had carried out some of the despotic de- 


signs of his father and grandfather. Poor 
fool! he little knew the English people ; and 
even while he thought he had conquered 


them, the storm was rapidly rising which 
would hurl him from the throne like a wi-- 
thered leaf on a mountain torrent. But at this 

eriod, the autumn of 1685, his power was at 
its height. Everywhere his enemies had been 
vanquished. The Whig party seemed exter- 
minated. The posement was entirely under 
his control ; 1t had voted him immense sums 
of money, and had then quietly submitted to 
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be dismissed. Even the Nonconformists, the 
most.persistent and invincible advocates of 
the civil and religious liberty which the Stuarts 
were s0 y determined to crush, seemed 
completely beaten and discouraged. Their 
most famous and pious ministers were afraid 
to be seen in the streets lest they should be 
grossly insulted and their lives endangered ; 
their places of meeting were literally the holes 
and corners of the earth; and when they 
gathered together for worship in any building, 
sentinels were posted to give the alarm if 
strangers drew near. Trap-doors were con- 
structed intheir houses so that in case ofdanger 
they might escape unseen ; and so keen was 
the persecution that at last the bolder spirits 
determined to oppose forcebyforce. England 
seemed on the verge of the fiercest of all 
fights—a religious war. Thus, when a Mid- 
dlesex magistrate, hearing that certain Non- 
conformists were wont to meet for prayer in 
an obscure gravel pit a mile or two out of 

London, marched upon them with a strong 
posse of police, the assembly turned upon 
them, rescued their minister, and put the 
magistrate and his constables to an ignomi- 
nous flight. On the site of this place of meet- 
ing 8 chapel was erected, which we believe 
still stands, being known to this day as the 
Old Gravel Pit Chapel. 

It was thus that James, helped in some 
instances by the extreme partisans of the 
Established Church, strove to stamp out 
Dissent, and burned into the hearts and 
minds of the Nonconformists bitter memories 
which unhappily, in some cases, have lasted 
to this day. Persecution has only strength- 
ened its growth and increased its hold on the 
affections of its people. Even as the perse- 
cution by Papists only promoted the pros- 
perity of the Reformed Church, so the per- 
secution of Dissent increased its life and 
vigour. Strange that the people who had 
witnessed the fact in their own case should 
not have seen it in the case of others. 

* In those dark and gloomy days of which 
we write, England might be likened to a wide 
arena, in which the three parties—the Roman- 
oe the partisans of the Established Church, 
and the Dissenters —all fought and strove for 
victory, and all of them professing to be the 
exact followers of the meek and lowly ine, 
who when He was reviled reviled not 


a ! 
Without doubt the first-named party ap- 
to have sete sp chance of success, 
or the King himself was a pronounced Papist ; 
a now that his enemies were under his feet 
id to realize more fully his obstinate 
desire to make England once more a Roman- 
ist country. It seemed com ively easy 
for him todo this, for the epee ians and 
Tories, strong in their belief in the “divine 
right” of James to rule and do as he pleased, 


at first refused him nothing, and followed 
his every act with a chorus of sycophantic 
praise, 4 a 

But a change was at hand, for James had 
set his heart upon accomplishing two or three 
designs to which his zealous cavaliers were , 
bitterly opposed. These things were in fact 
but further exemplifications of his pernicious 
principles; but now they would touch his 
friends, who would speedily discover how bad 
those principles were when applied to their 
own case. Thus, Episcopalians could SEpaee 
pone when he violated the prigcipie of 
iberty by persecuting the Dissenters; and it 
was only when he began to exalt the Papists 
to the detriment of the Churchmen that the 
latter discovered how precious that principle 
was. Again, James and his vile judges might 
unlawfully slaughter and imprison any number 
oi the common people who were suspected ot 
being seaetly connected with Monmouth’s 
insurrection, but directly James spoke openly 
of repealing the Habeas Corpus Act,—the 
principle of which he had violated again and 
again,—even his most obsequious Members 
of Parliament began to grow restive. Well 
might Englishmen of all classes and of all 
shades of opinion value this Act, for it is 
second in importance only to Magna Charta. 
It secures the liberty of the subject, and no 
king dare keep even the meanest person in 
prison without a full and fair trial. Macaulay 
speaks of it as “ the most stringent curb that 
ever legislation imposed on tyranny ;” and 
even Dr. Johnson, a veritable Tory of Tories, 
praises it, and says that it is the single ad- 
vantage which our government has over that 
of other countries. 

But this was one of the changes which 
James was bent upon accomplishing. It 
is almost impossible to understand how he 
could have been so blind as to endeavour 
to force this repeal on his people. He 
must have remembered how it had been 
wrung from his brother, and he must have 
known how highly it was prized even by the 
dependents on his Court and the most red-hot 
royalists. 

Another design upon which James was 
fully resotved was the establishment of a 
large standing army under his own ar 
sonal control. In defiance of the law he 
already increased the number of his soldiers 
from six to twenty thousand, which was. the 
largest force any King of England had at his. 
own command in time of peace, and not con- 
tent with this he was bent on a still 
increase. This again was most hateful to 
even his warmest supporters, for it meant 
the ey ee supercession of the militia ; and 
in that force the gentlemen of nearly all the 
noble and county families held important 
posts, and thereby gained much dignity and 
influence. 
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THE DISPENSING POWER. 


There was yet another most audacious 
design which James was bent upon accom- 
plishing. This was to claim and exercise 
’ the power to dispense with the execution of 
the laws,—a right which he declared was 
inherent in the Crown, and could certainly not 
bedenied by persons whoheld—as the Church- 
men and Tories then held—that complete 
and passive obedience to kings was a subject’s 
most sacred duty, and that the only guide 
and controller of a king was his own con- 
scienoe & More audacious penny England 
had never known. Not even in the days of 
the. Plantagenets did the sovereign claim such 
despotic powers. 

en Parliament met onthe 9thNovember, 
James made a bold avowal of these intentions, 
and asked for further supplies mainly to sup- 
port his large standing army, which was 
principally officered by Romanists. But in 
those days of hideous persecution, to put the 
sword into the hands of Papists, and then ask 
Protestants to pay them, was more than even 
that servile Parliament could bear, and by a 
majority of one it refused to grant James’s 
requests. Finding it completely imprac- 
ticable, he dissolved it quite suddenly on 
the 20th, and determined to rule absolutely, 
and without a Parliament. But if he had 
had the slightest spark of wisdom he would 
have acted otherwise, for even that timid 
Parliament had shown some sign of that 
sturdy English spirit which had forced his 
grandfather, his father, and his brother to 
yield, and which, by garaged and unne- 
cessarily opposing it, finally swept him from 
his throne. 


TRIAL OF SIR EDWARD HALES. 


James felt it necessary, however, to obtain 
some authoritative recognition of his prero- 
gative to dispense with the laws, and the 
judges being completely obedient to his will, 

e resolved to bring the matter before them, 
with the certainty of a decision in his favour. 
Of course, to admit that this dispensing power 
was a definite principle, and applicable to all 
statutes of the realm, would be to render the 
monarchy completely absoluté; and repre- 
sentative government a perfect farce. And 
it was upon achieving this result that James 
was resolutely bent. He therefore openly 
proclaimed his determination to dispense with 
the Test Act, and appointed Sir Edward 
Hales, a Papist, to be Governor of Dover 
Castle and colonel of a regiment. He then 
caused the coachman of Sir Edward to:bring 
an action, under the Test Act, against his 
master, to recover a sum of five hundred 
pounds for serving in the army without taking 
the Test, intending that the Judges should 
rule in Sir Edward's favour. To James’s 


surprise and displeasure, four of the judges 
privately remonstrated with him before the 
trial on the illegality of his pececns ; where- 
upon they were at once dismissed, and four 
servile judges put in their places. The 
Solicitor-General, Hencage Finch, was also 
dismissed for the same-reason, and an insig- 
nificant creature named Thomas Powis, who 
had no recommendation but his servility, was 
given the post in his stead. 

On the day appointed, the mockery of 2 
trial commenced. There were twelve judges, 
all of them prepared to decide in favour of 
James, and a Solicitor-General to argue on 
the King’s behalf. Sir Edward Hales pleaded 
the King’s power of dispensation under the 
Great Seal; and on June 6th the Chief Justice 
and ten of his colleagues gave judgment that 
there .was no law with which His Majesty 
could not dispense, The King was sovereign, 
therefore the laws were his laws, and it fol- 
lowed that in certain cases he could dispense 
with their execution, he alone being the best 
judge as to the suitability of these cases, 

Of course, after this most astounding and 
unconstitutional procedure, James assumed 
absolute power. He would do as he liked, 
in defiance of alllaw. He appointed Roman- 
ists to numerous important posts, and within 
afew days four openly professed Popish 
Lords were sworn members of the Privy 
Council. Commands were also sent to the 
clergy that they were not to preach on doc- 
trinal points, while in many cases preferment 
was given to Romanist priests. The churches 
of the Establishment were absolutely turned 
into Popish mass-houses, and the revenues 
put into the pockets of followers of the 
“Scarlet Lady.” 

The whole of the Established Church was 
placed under the control of a High Commis- 
sion Court of seven judges, of whom the 
villain Jeffreys was at the head. Scotland 
was placed under the control of Drummond, 
Earl of Perth, who seems to have won the 
heart of the tyrant by inventing the steel 
thumb-screw for torturing Presbyterians; while 


“Ireland was delivered up to the iron rule of 


Tyrconnel, a fierce Romanist, of whom the 
Opular opinion may be fittingly expressed 
y quoting his nickname, ‘Lying Dick 

Talbot.” 

As time went on, James continued to pursue 
his plans, and to push his pernicious princi- 
ples farther and farther. He appointed John 
Massey, who was notoriously a Romanist, 
to the deanery of Christchurch, Oxford; while 
both the bishoprics of Chester and Oxford 
having become vacant, he filled them with 
the vile sycophants, Cartright and Parker, 
whose religion, if anything, was purely Popish, 
but whose chief recommendation was that 
pel would do anything that James bade 
them. 
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Indeed, it as though the whole 
government of the English Church would be 


placed in the hands of its most deadly 
enemies, the Papists, and that even as James 
claimed to be the absolute owner and ruler of 
England, so the Church was to be at the 
entire disposal of the Pope. 


JAMES COERCES THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Of course these proceedings aroused the 
greatest alarm and indignation amongst the 
clergy and supporters of the Established 
Church, and numerous indeed were the works 
then poured forth against the advocates of 
Rome. But the contest soon grew above a 

aper war. The 7th of February, 1686, will 
be ever memorable as the day on which 
James endeavoured to coerce the University 
of Cambridge, and the sullen discontent of 
the people began to shape itself into dangerous 
and active agitation. On the day named 
ames sent a lettér to the senate of Cambridge 

niversity ordering them to admit Alban 
Francis, a Benedictine monk, to the degree of 
Master of Arts. Thereupon the senate required 
Francis to take the oaths against Romanism 
prescribed by law, which of course he de- 
clined to do, and the senate, of which body 
Sir Isaac Newton was one, was accordingly 
summoned before the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission for opposing the King, and acting 
strictly in accordance with the laws! The 
Vice-Chancellor lost his office and his income, 
and James was triumphant. 

But at Oxford he acted with even more 
illegality and despotism. The presidency 
of Magdalen College having become vacant, 
the King appointed Antony Farmer, a Ro- 
manist, a man of immoral life, and one, 
moreover, not qualified by the statutes 
of the college. e Fellows, in the exercise 
of their right, chose instead, John Hough, a 
man in every way worthy of the office. They 
were cited before the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, and produced the most unmistakable 

roofs of Farmer’s unfitness for the post. 
K evertheless Hough’s election was declared 
void. The Fellows persisted that Hough was 
their lawfully elected president, as he was un- 
doubtedly, and strictly maintained that no 
other should rule over the college. The 
King went in person to browbeat the Fellows, 
but in vain. Hough refused to give up the 
keys of the college when called upon, and 
the doors were broken open and he and the 
Fellows were ejected by soldiery. The end 
of the matter was that a Romish bishop 
was placed over the college, and twelve 
Romish Fellows were appointed in one 
abd baht the te bb vale cha bigot 
nt thought consolida is power. 

Foolish man ! / they were desperate blows at 
the very supports of his throne. The party 


whom he was now insulting so needlessly 
was composed of the very men who had given 
him the crown. But for the staunch support 
of members of the Established Church he 
would certainly have been prohibited from 
succeeding to the throne by reason of the 
Exclusion Bill, introduced by the Whigs in the 
previous reign. 

It is quite easy to understand the intense 
hatred of the English porns to the Romanists 
of that day. ‘Not only did they remember 
the hideous slaughter during the reign of 
Bloody Queen Mary and the iniquitous 
Gunpowder Plot, but the idea of the do- 
minion of the Pope was ever mingled with the 
idea of the Romanist religion, and was just the 
one thing which Englishmen could not bear. 
And still further, the opinion was widely 
prevalent that a Romanist felt it his bounden 
duty to he like the devil, to increase the 
prestige and dominion of his Church. When, 
therefore, these high-handed proceedings took 
place, even the most zealous royalists began 
to look alarmed and to question among 
themselves as to the soundness of the doctrine 
of “divine right.” 


THE FIRST DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE. 

Thus passed the dark and doleful year of 
1686,—a year heavy with the burden of 
despotism. Nearly the whole of the time 
the Parliament was prorogued, and James 
ruled as absolute king. In February 1687, 
he took his next great step in the complete 
subjugation of the realm to Popery by issuing 
in Scotland a Declaration of Indulgence, 
whereby all the various prohibitions against 
Romanists were to be completely repealed. 
Quakers also might meet in any place, and 
moderate Presbyterians only in their own 
houses. But field conventicles were still to be 
put down with the utmost severity. Ag the 
servile Council of Scotland made no re- 
sistancé to this decree, not even pointing 
out that, being issued on the King’s authority 
alone, it was absolutely illegal, James resolved 
next to try the same experiment in England. 
He had first thought of summoning a Parlia- 
ment, but on sounding several peers and 
influential commoners, he found so much 
opposition, that he resolved to do without 
their legislature ; the Parliament was there- 
fore prorogued for another six months, and 
_ continued to reign as absolute monarch. 

arly in oA 1687, James issued the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence, which, as he fondly 
thought, set the coping-stone to the fabric 
of despotic power and Romanist supremacy 
which he had so zealously reared. It proved 
too heavy, however, and toppled over the 
whole building, and buried its founder in its 
ruins. In other words, although at first suc- 
cessful, this Declaration ultimately gave the 
final blow which overturned the throne. 
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It gave absolute liberty to all persons to 
worship as they pleased, and abolished all 
religious tests; while it also professed to 
maintain the legal rights of the Church of 
England, The King evidently hoped that 
the satisfaction of the Nonconformists would 
form an t counterbalance to the 
dissatisfied Churchmen. 

But while the Dissenters were anxious to 
profit by the advantages thus offered to them, 
the Declaration 'was looked at with suspicion 
by all parties except the Romanists. The 
Dissenters well knew the intense hatred of 
ee and, indeed, all the Stuarts, to every 

ind of nonconformity, and they could not 
but suppose that this kindness hid some 
deeply-laid design. Still further, being made 
on the King’s own responsibility, it was 
utterly illegal, and the Nonconformists under- 
stood too well the principles of constitution- 
alism to accept even liberty in an unconsti- 
tutional manner. For if the King’s caprice 
gave them liberty suddenly on one day, it 
might as suddenly take it away again on the 
morrow. Further, all parties regarded it as 
formed especially to promote the spread of 
Romanism ; and if the liberty were accepted 
at the King’s hands to-day, and thereby his 
prerogative and right of legislating without 
parliament acknowledged, there would belittle 
difficulty in the King’s making another law 


to-morrow whereby every person must em- | 


brace the Romanist faith. 

These were some of the objections raised 
by the Nonconformists, and subtle as was 
‘the Jesuitical policy which directed the 
Declaration, most of the Dissenters were 
too wary to be caught by it; by far the 
greater number of them joined with the 

piscopalians against their common enemy. 

During the year, however, no resistance 
was made to the autocratic rule of the King, 
and James, heedless of the widespread 
discontent, rejoiced at the success of his 
schemes. 


THE CHILD OF PRAYER. 


James now believed himself paramount, but 
there was one very important thing wanting 
to complete his designs. He had no son to 
whorn he could leave his crown, and whom he 
could indoctrinate with his views to perpetuate 
his system of rule. In default of a son being 
‘born to him, the throne at his death would 
go to his daughter by his first wife, Mary, 
roll to — cousin, the Funce Gs 
: » & great Protestant prince, and the 
chief opponent of Louis of France on the 
Continent... The thought that his son-in- 
law, the Prince of Orange, would succeed to 
his was and wormwood to the 

James. But what was to the King 
such a source of sorrow was to his people a 
cause of joy. The King being old, it was 


not anticipated that any more children would’ 
be born to him, and therefore the people 
hoped to find speedy relief from his tyrannous 
rule when in due time his Protestant daughter 
and her husband succeeded to the throne. - 

But this hope was destined to be quickly 
overthrown, for early in 1688 it was ge 
announced that the Queen expected a child, 
and prayers were offered up in all the Roman 
Catholic places of worship that the infant 
might prove to be a boy. On the roth of June 
a son—the child of prayer, as he was called— 
was born, and great was the consternation 
throughout Protestant England. Indeed the 
popular belief then was that the so-called son 
was a suppositious child, and not the true 
son of James and his Queen; and although 
this was afterwards proved to be false, it was 
made much of at the time by Mary and her 
husband, William of Orange. There is no 
doubt but that the fear of the perpetuation of 
James’s evil tyranny under James’s son formed 
another reason for the determination of the 

ople to drive their tyrant from his throne 
in favour of his daughter Mary ; still further, 
the strong belief that it was a Jesuitical trick, 
set in motion by the disciples of Loyola for 
the purpose of increasing their power, added 
to the extreme detestation with which the 
people regarded the Romanists. The fact 
that such stories were generally believed 
gives us a clear glimpse of the embittered 
State of popular feeling at the time, and also 
affords a clue to the popular hatred of the 
Romanists. “They are always plotting treach- 
erously and in the dark; they cannot betrusted 
or believed.” Thus the people thought. 


SECOND DECLARATION OF IN- 
DULGENCE. 

We now come to the more immediate cause 
of the revolution in favour of tHe Prince 
of Orange. This was not the birth of a son 
to James, although that incident without 
doubt increased the popular feeling in favour 
of the movement. It is to be found in the 
outbreak of the discontent between James 
and the Established Church into open war. 

On the 27th of April, 1688, the King, em- 
boldened by the sucdess of his Declaration of 
ta dar of the preceding year, issued a 
second, which in many respects was a repe- 
tition of the former, but contained certain 
sentences in addition which rendered it more 
obnoxious. He said that it had come to his 
knowledge that designing men had spread 
the report that he might be uaded to 
change his mind on the subject, and he 
therefore thought it necessary to state that 
his purpose was immovably fixed; only those 
who would concur in his plans would be 
employed in his service, and that for this 
reason many ons had been dismissed. 
from both civil and military appointments 
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A new Parliament be summoned in 
November, and he relied upon his subjects 
sending him members who would support him 
in his *Alas for the mutability of all 
human schemes ! That Parliament was never 
held ; and when November came, James was 
a fugitive, flying from the land over which 
he had ruled with such cruel tyranny. 

At first this Declaration produced but little 
result. People wondered why James should 
issue a second proclamation merely to ac- 
centuate the first, and say that he would not 
be likely to change his mind. 

But it was followed on the 4th of May by 
an Order in Council, commanding that the 
Declaration should be read in all churches 
and chapels throughout the land on two 
Sabbaths in succession, and by ministers of 
all denominations. In the Gazette of the 
7th of May it was published that the 2oth 
should be the day of the first reading in 
London and its vicinity, and in the country 
the first reading was fixed for the 3rd of June. 

This command was in very truth the throw- 
ing down of the glove, and challenging to 
open war. It snapped the last link which 
bound James to the Churchmen who had put 
him on the throne. It was a direct insult to 
the whole of the Established clergy, for not 
only was it a most atrocious affront to cause 
them to proclaim the triumph of Father Petre 
and the Jesuits (for so they regarded the Decla- 
ration), a sect which they hated so intensely, 
and from whose professors they had suffered so 
much; but the great point to be noted is that 
this Declaration, being proclaimed by the 
King’s authority alone, was utterly illegal, and 
a direct violation of the laws of the realm. It 
was, moreover, a distinct breach of his kingly 
promises, and by obeying the command 
the clergy would be made the instruments 
of spreading, and at the same time acknow- 
ledging, the King’s right to absolute power 
and complete despotism. It was therefore 
not only the great detestation of the religious 
toleration of Romanism which caused the 
clergy to object, it was the hearty disapproval 
of King James’s tyranny and unconstitutional 
conduct. 

At this moment the action of the Protestant 
Dissenters of London was such as to win for 
themselves a title to the lasting esteem of 
their countrymen. They had been estranged 
by redson of many cruel wrongs heaped upon 
them both by the Church of England and 
the House of Stuart, and at first they had 
witnessed this war between the tyrant Church 
and the tyrant King which it had placed on 
the throne with a spice of spiteful pleasure ; 
but at this time, understanding how much 
was at stake, and sympathizing with their 
Episcopalian brethren in the day of their 
tribulation, they boldly threw in their lot with 
them. We must not forget, moreover, that 


it was partly in favour of the Nonconformisis 
that the Declaration was drawn so that their 
action exhibits all the greater self-denial. 
But Baxter, Howe, and others, who had known 
frequently what it was to suffer for conscience” 
sake, now led the way in encouraging the 
clergy to do likewise. Their object was to 
form a coalition among ministers of all 
Poon to refuse to read the illegal 
eclaration. 

The congregations of these Independent 
and Presbyterian ministers were even more 
enthusiastic than some of their pastors, and 
deputations waited on several of the London 
clergy to urge them to strike a blow for the 
liberties of England and the Protestant reli- 
gion, by not reading the Declaration. 

The outcome of this agitation was that the 
flower of the London clergy held a meeting to 
decide upon their course of action. The feel- 
ing first seemed to be in favour of yielding to 
the King, for there were many who feared the 
power of James. The King could at a week’s 
notice turn them out of their parsonages, take 
from them their incomes, and leave them to 
beg their bread from door to door. But the 
fervent words of Dr. Edward Fowler, Vicar 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, seem to have turned 
the majority into a minority. He argued 
strongly in favour of a determination not to 
read the Declaration, maintaining that his 
conscience would not allow him to publish 
abroad so illegal and monstrous a proclama~ 
tion. The result was that a resolution was 
passed, written down and signed by many of 
the incumbents then present, binding them- 
selves that whatever others might do they 
would not read the Declaration. Dean 
Patrick of Peterborough and Rector of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, was the first to sign, 
and Fowler followed him. 


THE PRAYER OF THE PRELATES. 

The movement thus set on foot gained 
strength every day. The resolution was 
sent round the city, and numbers signed it. 
Further, it helped the action of the bishops, 
and on the 12th of May a company of them 
gathered at Lambeth Palace to discuss the 
course they shouldtake. The general opinion 
was that the Declaration should not be read, 
and letters were sent by special messengers 
to several prelates in the country urging them 
to come to London without delay and confer 
with their brethren. These letters were for 
the most part answered in person, and on 
the 18th of May another meeting was held, 
at which a number of reed and eminent 
divines were present. After long deliberation 
and many Poe it was decided that a peti- 
tion should be drawn up and presented to the 
King, in which all disloyal terms or expres- 
sions should be studiously avoided, but that 
though His Majesty could rest assured that 
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the Church was, as ever, loyal to the throne, 
yet as parliament had declared that the 
sovereign could not dispense with statutes 
in matters concerning the Church, the Decla- 
ration was illegal and the petitioners could 
not be parties to it by reading it in public. 

The petition was signed by Archbishop 
Sancroft and six of his suffragans, and was 
then taken to Whitehall, and presented to 
the King. 

When James read it his brow grew dark. 
“This is flat rebellion,” he said; “I will be 
obeyed. Goto your dioceses, and see that 
the Declaration is read next Sunday.” The 
bishops maintained their loyalty, but said they 
must obey God rather than man. “ But,” 
said James, “God has given me the dispens- 
ing power; I am king by divine right; you 
yourselves have preached and maintained 
this doctrine; I will maintain my rights, and if 
you question them, as you are now doing, 





Mepat Struck in Honour 


you are trumpeters of sedition; I will be 


obeyed.” 

That night, the bishops’ petition was printed 
and scattered broadcast all over the city, 
and the Pare of the prelates was loudly 
praised. When Sunday came the churches 
were crowded as they never had been before; 
but in only Jour of the D goes of worship was 
the.order obeyed, and when a week had 

ed and the second Sunday came, the 
same thing occurred. For once in his life at 
leas the tyrant had been completely set at 


‘ James's rage knew no bounds, and, 


ay Ae the advice of Jeffre}s, he ordered 


Ae} 2 
bishop Sancroft and the other six peti- 
tioners should be brought before the Court of 
ings Bench on a charge of uttering aseditious 
oe on aoe moaning hey thigh oie 
o hae *T A enthusiasm e people 
on their’ Pehaktmas #0 great that they were 
sent by watet tothe great prison palace below 


OF THE PRTITIONING BisHops, 


London Bridge, The populace Jined the 
banks of the river and c them to the 
echo, for the citizens believed t were 


fighting against Romanism, they 
a return ao the horrors ot Once Mary's 


reign. y 


THE TRIAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS. 


On the 15th of-June the bishop; were 
brought before the Court of King’s Bench, 
and the legal objections against their com- 
mitment having been, over-ruled, they were 
released on their own recognizances tntil the 
29th of June, when the trial was appointed to 
come on at Westminster Hall. On'that day 
the whole neighbourhood was thronged with 
eager and expectant crowds, who begged the 
blessing of the bishops as they passed on to 
the great hall. 

The charge against the bishops was that 


of having published in the petition a false 
and seditious libel; and as the judges were 
nearly all the creatures of the King, His 
Majesty hoped to win a signal victory, and 
either make these high dignitaries completély 
subservient to his will or remove them from 
their sees,so that men more to his taste 
might be placed in their stead. ° 

So exuberant were the people in their de- 
monstrations of delight on behalf of the 
bishops that it was difficult to maintain order. 
It was quite clear how the people regarded 
the matter, and there were those on the 
King’s side who feared a riot when the 
bishops were convicted. For there was but 
little doubt among the King’s partisans but 
that they would convicted; the King’s 
wishes were well-known, and all the forensic 
force at his command had been retained to 


prove their guilt. 
All through the long, hot midsummer day 
the legal conflict , and it was dark when 
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the final summ up of the judges was 
ended. The Chief Justié«.held that the peti- 
tion was a libel. judge Alibone was of the 
sam ie gate The two other judges, Hollo- 
way Powell, differed from these decisions ; 
and the latter boldly said that the dispensing 
lately assumed by the King‘was beyond 
is right, and unless repressed would vest 
the whole legislative power in the king per- 
sonally, a result utterly illegal and unconsti- 
tutional. 

All through that June night the excitement 
and anxiety were most intense. The people 
waited for the verdict as if it were a personal 
matter, and numbers of them paced the 
streets till dawn. The jury were locked up 
till ten o’clock next morning, when, pale and 
haggard, they came into court to déliver 
their decision. 

The jurymen filed into 
their box amid breathless 
silence. The vast hall, 
Palace Yard, and the streets 
around were packed with an 
immense crowd, 

Sir Samuel Astry, the 
Clerk to the Crown, put the 
question to the jury: “Do 
you find the defendants 
guilty or not guilty?” Sir 
Roger Langley, the foreman, 
answered , “ Not GUILTY ;” 
and evem as he spoke a shout 
from a thousand throats 
¢heered them to the echo, 
—a shout which was taken 
up by the tens of thousands 
without, and answered and 
reanswered from Temple Bar 
to the Tower. Guns were 
fired, bells were rung, and 
everybody everywhere seem- 
edtransported with joy. The 
jury were overwhelmed with 
. the manifestations of the 
popular praise. They could scarcely make 
their way from the hall,for the people crowded 
round them, shook their hands, and blessed 
them for preserving the liberties of England. 

‘The good news was soon known at the 
great camp on Hounslow Heath, where the 
King was then staying. As soon as the 
soldiers heard it they took up the joyful 
shout, and cheered so lustily that the King 
demanded to know the cause. “They cheer 
for the acquittal of the bishops, Your Ma- 
Jesty ;” to which James replied, “ So much the 
worse for them.” 

Even in that hour of humiliating defeat, 
when the temper of the whole nation was 
so unmistakably displayed against him, he 
still meditated on persisting in his folly. But 
even then his hour had come, although he 
knew it not, and the fiat had gone forth, 
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Witiiam, PRINCE OF ORANGE. 





“Thou art weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” Even then, while the people were 
giving themselves up to the joy of the mo- 
ment and preparing for the illuminations of 
the night and the burning of the Pope and 
Papists in effigy, while James was meditating 
new schemes of revenge and tyranny, while 
the glad tidings were flying all over the king- 
dom, and steeples everywhere were rocking 
with the ringing of joy bells,—even then an 
invitation was presented to William of Orange, 
the King’s nephew and son-in-law, signed 
in cipher by many leading noblemen and 
clergymen, to appear in England at the head 
of a body of troops and drive the tyrant from 
the throne,—an invitation which William then 
and there accepted. 


FOR PARLIAMENT AND 
PROTESTANTISM. 


The invitation which had 
thus been presented to the 
Piince of Orange has a his- 
tory of its own which 1s well 
worth relating ; but tradition 
has been so much mixed 
with fact that it is difficult ac- 
curately to distinguish the 
one from the other. The 
simple truth, however, ap- 
pears to bethis :—Ten miles 
south of Sheffield lies the 
little village of Whittington, 
near which stands a little 
inn known to all the country- 
side as the “Cock and 
Pynot.” Nowit is adilapi- 
dated cottage fast falling 
to decay, but at the time 
when King James tyrannised 
over the English people it 
was a thriving ale-house. 
One day, when hunting with 
his harriers on Whittington 
Moor, the Duke of Devon- 
shire met here the Earl of Danby, and 
arranged to send the invitation to the Prince 
of Orange, which, as we have seen, was 
delivered to him on the j3oth of June. 
The co-operation of Compten, the sus- 
pended Bishop of London, was then ob- 
tained, Other influential persons joined the 
plot, and many meetings were held in the 
vaults of Lady Place, a picturesque mansion 
situated on the banks of the Thames between 
Henley and Maidenhead. 

Edward Russell had ‘been over to the 
Hague in May, but the Prince desired ‘a 
full and formal invitatioi,, and now it had 
come. He accepted it instantly. With a 
promptitude exceeded only by the secrecy he 
set about the consolidation of a force that 
would be certain to command success if, 


as he was led to believe, ninety-nine hun- - 


: 4 
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dredths of the population would join him on 
his progress through the country. 


‘But notwithstanding all his efforts news of 


g preparation”began to leak out. Louis of 
mahre, who:was the inveterate enemy of the 

Mare of Orange, exhorted James to prepare 
We the invasion. But James, with the most 





| 4ncomprehensible obstinacy, refused to believe 


it, and rejected Louis’ offers of assistance. 
But.on the roth of October William issued 
a proclamation to the people of England, 
setting forth in a singularly clear and calm 
manner the violation of law and liberty 
of which James had been guilty, and also 
pointing out the popular belief that a pre- 
tended heir had been foisted on the country 
to set aside the right of the Princess of 
Orange. In consequence of these things, the 
Prince of Orange, at the earnest request of 
many lords, both spiritual and temporal, and 
of many gentlemen of all ranks, had thought 
fit to come to England with a sufficient army 
to defend him from the violence of the King. 
The proclamation proceeded : “ We for our 
part will concur in everything that may procure 
the peace and happiness of the nation which a 
free and lawful parliament shall determine, 
since we have nothing before our eyes, in this 
our undertaking, but the preservation of the 
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announced his determination henceforth to 
govern strictly according to law. But these 
reforms came too late. He should have 
thought of them before. The hearts of his 
people were gone from him, and their eyes 
were turned longingly to his daughter and 
her husband from over the sea. On review- 
ing his resources James found that he had 
but a fleet of thirty ships, and an army of 
about forty thousand men. The ships were 
at once ordered to oppose the Prince’s pro- 
gress, but were kept in the mouth of the 
Thames by the baffling east winds which 
filled the sails of William’s vessels and 
wafted them swiftly onward towards England. 
The greater part of the army was held in 
readiness to march to any point at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Some regiments were sent 
northward, as William was expected to land 
on the Yorkshire coast. 

But though at first the Dutch vessels had 
been steered in this direction, the Prince of 
Orange, on the eve of the 2nd of November, 
suddenly gave directions to alter their course 
towards the English Channel; and on the 
morning of the 3rd of November they passed 
the Straits of Dover. The coast of Kent 
was covered with innumerable spectators, 
who could see distinctly the soldiers standing 


on the Dutch decks, and could plainly hear 
their martial music. It was a time of intense 
excitement for England. 


Protestant religion, the covering of all men 
4"arom persecution for their consciences, and 
“the securing to the whole nation the free 


enjoyment of their laws, rights, and liberties, 
under a just and legal government.” 

Six days after the publication of this mani- 
festo the Prince of Orange embarked at 
Helvoetsluys, with a large force of four thou- 
sand horse and ten thousand foot soldiers. 
A fleet of fifty men-of-war and four hundred 
transports conveyed his army, while he had 
also many fine ships and frigates. Contrary 
winds delayed their passage, and, indeed, 
compelled them once to return to the shelter 
of their own shores; but on the evening of 
the 1st of November they were able to sail 
steadily out to sea. 


Too LATE! 


Meantime James had not been idle. The 
publication of the manifesto by the Prince of 
Orange had convinced him beyond any pos- 
sibility of doubt that Louis’ apprehensions 
‘were correct. Then, in a state of panic, he 
penee in a few hours almost all the points 

which he had so blindly and so obstinately 
struggled throughout his reign. He dissolved 
ba clesiastical Commission which had so 

justly judged and unlawfully oppressed the 
clergy; he restored to London its ancient 
charter, and gave the Bishop of Winchester 
power to reinstate the Fellows of Magdalen 
‘Goliege, while he restored their ancient fran- 
chises to all the municipal corporations. 
Father Petre was dismissed, and James 


A courier sped post-haste from Dover to 
Whitehall to inform the King of the sudden 
change in William’s plans. He found every- 
thing in confusion. James knew not what- 
to do. The regiments sent north were 
hurriedly recalled and told to march on Salis- 
bury, while some of the available troops were 
sent to Portsmouth and others to Plymouth. 
The idea never seems to have entered 
James’s mind that Torbay would be the 
landing-place. But so it was, and the 


selection by William of this harbour as a, 


landing-place gives a signal proof of his 
Sagacity and astuteness. On Sunday the 
4th of November, sail was slackened, and 
divine service was held on board William’s 
ships ; and on the next day, after passing the 
place in a sea-fog, the wind having changed, 
the fleet steered round and sailed quietly 
into Torbay. 

Among the first to land were the Prince 
of Orange and Marshal Schomberg, and 
they proceeded at once to reconnoitre the 
country. The outlook was far from pleasant. 
The ground was drenched with rain which 
had fallen on the preceding evening, and 
the roads* were in a most deplorable state. 
Nevertheless on the next day, when the 
horses were landed, William began to march 
up the country, and a few of his regiments 
advanced as far as Newton Abbot, in the 
centre of which little town.a stone still stands 
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FROM TORBAY TO ST. JAMES'S. 
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to mark the spot where the Prince’s mani- 
festo was solemnly read te the inhabitants. 

Four days after his landing, William 
entered Exeter. This town was crowded 
with people who had thronged from all the 
country near to welcome the champion of 
their religion, and shout after shout rent the 
air as they saw on the folds of the Prince’s 
banner the words, ‘‘For Protestantism and 
the Liberties of England.” With his accus- 
tomed sagacity, William ruled his army with 
the most rigid discipline, and restrained 
them from committing the slightest misde- 
meanour. Every item of food and forage was 
duly paid for, and the people, who still re- 
tained a shuddering recollection of the 
excesses of James’s troops, regarded these 
invaders with great favour. At Exeter the 
Prince of Orange remained a few days, 
and then moved slowly on Salisbury. He had 
a superlatively difficult part to play, and his 
plan was to wait for the support of the English 
people. A large force had been gathered 
at Salisbury to oppose him, but on the 15th the 
King received the news that Lord Cornbury, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Clarendon, had 
suddenly left the camp at the head of three 
regiments and was marching to join the 
Prince. After this, the news of several defec- 
tions reached the wretched despot; noble- 
men, gentlemen, and officers of all grades 
were constantly leaving the royal cause and 
joining the Prince. Even his daughter, the 
Princess Anne, left him ; and in the depth of 
despair the King cried : “ God help me, even 
my own children have forsaken me !” 

A humorous story 1s told of the Princess’s 
husband, George of Denmark. Never bril- 
liant at his best, he was so bewildered by 
the news of the repeated defections that he 
could do nothing but feebly lift his hands 
and, as each fresh report was brought in, 
exclaim in utter astonishment, “ Zs¢-2/ os- 
sible ?” (Is it possible.) And when he knew 
that even his wife had deserted her father 
he could only repeat his eternal exclama- 
tion in pSarey the same tone. 

But the next day, having in the meantime 
no doubt received private instructions, 
Prince George himself absconded, where- 
upon the King exclaimed, with a slight 
smile lighting up for a moment his sad face, 
“What! est-il possible, gone, too?” 

And now James himself thought of ab- 
sconding, for it seemed the only chance left 
him. He had already summoned a meeting 
of the rs then in London, and they 
attended him at Whitehall on the 27th of 
November. The decision arrived at was to 
send commissioners to treat with the Prince 
of Orange, to proclaim a general amnesty, 
and issue writs for the summoning ofa Parlia- 
ment which was to settle all matters in dis- 
pute. James’s great army had only engaged 





in a few trifling skirmishes, the Earl of Bath 
had put Plymouth into the hands of his op- 
ponent, and every hour fresh adherents 
gathered round the Prince.«' The negoti 
tions did not appear likely to proceed. 
James would desire, so on the roth 
December he sent his queen and infant ‘@p 
privately down the river on the way to 
France ; and in the darkness of the wintry 
morning of the next day he stole gut of 
Whitehall by a secret passage, and in a 
hackney coach, procured by Sir Edward 
Hales, proceeded to Miullbank. Here he 
crossed the Thames in a small boat, and 
landed at Vauxhall, where a conveyance was 
in waiting to drive him to Sheerness, Be- 
fore leaving Whitehall he threw the writ 
summoning a Parlament into the fire, and 
sent an order to Faversham to disband the 
army. While crossing the Thames he threw 
the Great Seal into the water, whence it was 
afterwards diagged up by a fishing net. 
These things he did in the childish hope 
that they would complicate matters for 
his son-in-law. Arrived at Sheerness, he 
went at once on board a hoy, meaning to sail 
to France. But the wind was against him, 
and the vessel was boarded by fishermen 
who had recognized the King and Sir Edward 
Hales and carried them back to Sheerness, 
where he was kept a close prisoner. Res 
leased by an order from the Lords, he 
returned to Whitehall and then to Rochester, 
whence he made a second attempt to escape, 
which succeeded. 

On that morning (the 11th of December), 
when the news spread that the King had gone 
and that for the moment there was absolutely 
no government for England, great was the 
consternation. Fierce multitudes burnt Ro- 
man Catholic chapels and attacked the houses 
of Roman Catholic ambassadors. But at 
this terrible time Archbishop Sancroft came 
forward, and supported by several lords 
spiritual and temporal, drew up a declaration 
that the King, having fled and destroyed the 
writs, thereby stopping the hope that a 
proper parliamentary settlement could be 
arrived at, they were determined to join 
William of Orange, and until that prince’s 
arrival they would preserve order. Thereupon 
the city trainbands were got under arms, 
the wrecking mobs were restrained, and hap- 
pily all loss of life was prevented. On this 
eventful day the hated Judge Jeffreys was 
discovered lurking in disguise in a low ale- 
house at Wapping. The fierce mob rushed 
upon him, and would have torn him limb 
from limb but that the soldiers saved him 
and conveyed him to the Tower by virtue of 
an order from the Lords. On the night of 
the 12th, London was convulsed with terrer 
at the rumour that a number of rough Irish 
troops, brought éver by James, were marching | 
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‘on the town bent on plunder and outrage. A 
satirical ballad named Lillibulero, written by 
Thomas Wharton some months before, in 
which two Jrishmen congratulate each other 
on the approaching massacre of the Protes- 
tants, had been sung in every street for many 
weeks past, andthe passionsof the people were 
greatly inflamed ceo James’s Irish troops. 

e alarm spread, the drums of the militia 
beat to arms, and everywhere husbands and 
fathers might be seen equipping themselves 
for the fight. But as the night wore away, 
and the late winter daybreak of the next 
morning dawned, it was discovered that the 
rumour was quite false; but that evening has 
ever since been known as the “ Irish night,” 
and the occurrence exhibits the state of panic 
into which the ungoverned people had fallen. 


WILLIAM ENTERS ST. JAMES’S PALACE ; 
CONCLUSION. 


Our story now draws to a close, for very 
shortly afterwards, on the 18th of December, 
William of Orange marched into London 
amidst the rejoicings of the multitude, and 
quietly took up his abode at St. James’s 
Palace. Ina few days he summoned a large 
assembly of the Estates of the Realm known 
as a Convention (which differed only from a 
parliament in that the writs summoning it 
were not issued by a king), which declared the 
throne vacant, and after great debate drew up 
and passed the famous Declaration of Rights, 
by which William and Mary were appointed 
King and Queen of England, the chief power 
resting with him. Failing any issue, the 
clown was to pass to Mary’s sister, Anne, 
and the son of James II. and his posterity 
wcie to be shut out from it for ever. Halifax 
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offered the crown, which William accepted 


for his wife and himself, promising faithfully 
to observe all the laws of the land, and con- 
firming the great principles of our constitu- 
tion, that no sovereign can make or unmake 
laws, levy taxes, or keep a standing army 
without the consent and co-operation of Par- 
liament. Further it was declared that not 
the meanest subject could be kept in prison 
without a fair trial, and that the judges, who 
before held their office at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. were in future to hold their appoint- 
ments for life or “good conduct.” Moreover, 
although the Reformed Church was to remain 
the established religion of the country, Dis- 
senters henceforth were to be released from 
persecution. And finally it settled for ever 
the vexed question of “divine right,” by 
declaring that the sovereign simply reigns by 
the will of the people, and a mght no more 
“divine” than, and in no respect different 
from, the right of the subject to vote for his 
representative in Parliament. 

Thus ended the great English Revolution— 
that conflict between king and people which 
had been waged with varying success through 
so many weary years,—a revolution which 
ended, not in the estabiishment of a wild 
democracy, nor in the maintenance of an 
absolute monarchy, but in the formation of 
a free self-government, in which all classes 
are represented, and exercise their due influ- 
ence, —a government which, containing within 
itself the power of reformation without revo- 
lution, 1s always willing to admit the claims 
of hberty and progress, without being un- 
mindful of the glorious traditions ef a storied 
past. F. M. H. 
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A DARK DEED OF CRUELTY: 


THE STORY OF THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE, 


“Then woman’s shriek was heard in vain, 
Nor infancy’s unpitied plain 
More than the warrior’s groan could gain 
Respite from ruthless butchery !” 


ScorT, 





Battle of Killiecrankie—The Chief of Glencoe—Fall of Dundee—King James’s Gift of Brandy—Tarbat and Dalrymple— 
The Burning Questions of Scotland— Estimate of Highland Loyalty—Treachery of the Aborigines—Letters of Fire 
and Sword— Projected Massacre by James VI —Tarbat’s Golden Bait—The Ear! of Breadalbane—A Pious Colonel— 


Loses his Patience—Castle of Achallader—A strange Armustice—Glencoe s 


narrel—Brutalities of his Clan— 


Fnends of Rob Roy—Dalrymple’s Objects in “rooting out” the Thieves—The Royal Indemnity —Dalrymple’s 
*‘Maulhng Scheme”—Maclan of Glencoe takes the Oath—Miulitary Preparations—Dairymple’s Letters—The 
Campbells in Glencoe—Merry-makings in the Glen—Orders of the Officers—Maclan slain—Detauls of the Massacre. 





THREADING KILLIECRANKIE IN 1689; 
GLENCOE AND OTHER GIANTS. 


we ITH fear and trembling General Mac- 
m kay made a desperate plunge with 
his four thousand soldiers and 
twelve hundred baggage horses into the 
“infernal defile,’ as he termed it,—the 
gmm and gloomy gorge two miles long, 
now known far anid wide over the world 
asthe Pass of Killiecrankie, and spoken of 
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with calm admiration by gentle tourists as 
highly romantic and picturesque. Although 
it was the hour of noon, scarcely a glint of 
the summer sun could find its way into the 
depths of the mysterious Perthshire defile. 
The “motley rabble of Saxons and Dutch,” 
as they crept slowly along the narrow and 
perilous track where a single false step was 
death, imagined that their savage and 
stealthy foes might be concealed in hundreds 
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* behind the gigantic piles of overhanging 
rock, and that those invisible birds of prey 
might at any moment pounce upon their 
baggde or dash them down with one fell 
swoop into the raging torrent of the Garry. 
This dreaded “pass of the withered brush- 
wood ”—the same which the Hessian troops 
refused to enter during the Jacobite rebellion 
of 1746-~having been safely threaded by the 
timid forces, their cautious commander ex- 
tended them in a thin line, only three deep, 
on the rough vale above the flooded river. 

Mackay was unfortunately unequal to the 
occasion. He had been forced into this 
position by the sudden appearance in the 
afternoon, upon the heights above his army, 
of the plaided giants of the Grampians 
under the gallant Graham of Claverhouse. 
It was a splendid host, with heroes that 
might well have graced the field of Trov, 
which had been gathered by the fiery cross 
from the miserable huts and proud castles of 
the Scottish highlands to do battle for the 
unworthy cause of the last of the Stuart 
kings. In the array of blooming tartan and 
blazing brass might be seen the majestic 
figure of Sir Ewan Cameron of Lochiel, the 
Cetewayo of King James’s Court, mounted on 
a bright bay horse, and with a blood-red 
plume waving from the crest of his helmet ; 
the rude and dauntless young Glengarry, the 
fierce Keppoch, the handsome boy of Duart, 
the Macdonald chiefs of Clanranald and 
Sleat, both of whom were also of tender years, 
and as yet in the bud of martial fame; and 
at the head of his small contingent, for his 
poor and ferocious sept was feeble as regards 
number, the venerable chieftain of Glencoe, 
whose appearance is thus described in a 
Latin poem of the period :— 


“ Next, with a daring look and warhke stride, 
Glencoe advanced , his rattling armour shone 
With dreadful glare, his large broad, brawny back 
A thick bull’s-hide, impenetiably hard, 

Instead of clothes, invest ; and though along 
Twice hfty of gigantic limbs and size 

The warrior led, fieree, hornd, wild, and strong, 
Yet his vast bulk did hke a turret rise 

By head and shoulders o'er the surly crew. 
Round, in his left, his mighty sneld he twirled, 
And in his right his broadsword brandished high, 
And flashed like hghtning with affnghting gleams 
Has visage boisterous, horribly was graced 

With stiff mustachios like two bending horns, 
And turbid fiery eyes, as meteors red, 

Which fury and revenge did threaten round," 


THE RUSH OF THE AVALANCHE; DEATH 
OF DUNDEE. 

Claverhouse saw at once that his antago- 
nist was in a trap, as safe within the grasp 
of his dashing Highlanders as a feeble deer 
in the coils of the boa constrictor, that one 
fierce and swift rush from the heights upon 
the thin line below would cut it through 
into disorganised groups, and leave it at the 


mercy of the irresistible broadswords. While 
Mackay did his best to comfort .his timid 
soldiers with the information that the savage 
mountaineers were accustomed to cast off 
their brogues and plaids and fight in a semi- 
nude state, not because of excessive bravery 
and eagerness for battle, but in order that 
they might be able to take more quickly to 
their heels im case of defeat, Dundee, on the 
other hand, had difficulty in holding back 
his impatient host from the onset. Although 
he had begun to draw out his line on the 
crest of the hill at five in the afternoon, he 
continued till close on sunset to gaze with 
his eagle eye on the doomed and mesmenzed 
chickens—“ boddachs” his men called them 
—underneath ; the plated armour of the hero 
glistened in the sunbeams as he rode along 
on his favourite dun-coloured charger, calling 
out to his tartaned host, “Steady, Claymores ! 
we must wait till the sun is lower; they can’t 
run away.” The Lowlanders attempted to 
strike terror into their foes by discharging 
three small leather field-pieces, known as 
“ Sandy’s stoups,” but without the least effect 
except smoke and noise, not a single ball 
alighting among the bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee. It was within half an hour of sun- 
set—the light had crept out of the valleys, 
and was only beating on the lofty peaks of 
Benvracky and the mighty Benygloe ; there 
was just time left for making a complete 
holocaust of the boddachs, when the leader 
of the highland host exclaimed, “In God’s 
name, let us go on, and let this be your word, 
King James and the Church of Scotland, 
which God long preserve!” There was a 
terrible pause, like that which precedes a 
thunderstorm ; then from the dead silence 
the furious avalanche of shoeless and stock- 
ingless redshanks swept down the hill with 
their bodies bent forward; rushed across 
the short space of level ground towards the 
embattled line, shielding their faces with their 
targes, but halting not for a moment as the 
bullets whizzed among them on front and 
flank from the wider line of Teutons ; stopped 
for an instant, fired one deadly volley that 
echoed up the mountains like a clap of 
thunder, and then throwing away their guns, 
dashed pell-mell on the foe with their clay- 
mores. “After this the noise seemed hushed,” 
say “‘ Lochiel’s Memoirs,” “and the fire ceasing 
on both sides, nothing was heard for some 
few moments but the sullen and hollow 
clashes of broadswords, with the dismal 
groans and cries of dying and wounded 
men.” The rout was complete and instan- 
taneous ; Mackay turned his head and found 
himself alone ; struck with surprise, knowing. 
that the day was hopelessly lost, and fearing 
the pursuit of Dundee and his hawk-eyed 
legions, he rode off with the remnant tithe 
of his army across the flooded Garry, con- 
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tinuing his flight during the night-time ;_ and 
late in the next day—Sunday—arrived at 
Drummond Castle as the hero of one of the 
most pitiable tales of blunder and discomfi- 
ture recorded in the annals of his country. 

“It was a famous victory.” At least fifteen 
hundred of Mackay’s men were butchered. 
The men of Athole, who had been marched 
out to join them, and instead had drunk the 
health of King James in their tartan bonnets, 
brought in five hundred prisoners who had 
been caught like conies in the Pass of Killie- 
crankie. Highlanders used to roll the narra- 
tive of the ghastly revel as a sweet morsel 
under their tongue: “There were scarce 
ever such strokes given in Europe as were 
given that day.” Officers and soldiers were 
cut down through the head and neck to the 
very breast; skulls were shaven off above 
the ears by a backstroke as if they were 
nightcaps; the single blow of a claymore 
cleft through shoulder and cross-belt to the 
entrails; skull-caps were beaten into the 
brains of their wearers; pikes and small 
swords were cut through as if they were con- 
temptible willow wands. Glengarry mowed 
down two men at every stroke of his pon- 
derous claymore. 

But to what purpose all this carnage and 
the magnificent piles of baggage on the 
haughs above the Garry that came into the 
hands of the looting redshanks? With that 
nightfall there fell the last hope and the most 
heroic spirit of the old cause. There perished 
in the rebel ranks not only Donald of the 
Blue Eyes—the vahant boy of Glengarry— 
the huge Haliburton, who stalked about like 
a moving castle, throwing fire and sword on 
every side, but greatest of all, James Graham, 
“Bonnie Dundee,” the man with a woman’s 
face and a hero’s heart ; his body was found 
upon the field, and buried in the church of 
Blair Athole. ‘ He could not fall,” said the 
elegy, “but by his country’s fate” His faith- 
ful friend, the Earl of Balcarres, on the Sunday 
morning after the battle, while in prison in 
Edinburgh, saw the ghost of the handsome 
Graham move across the room in stately and 
melancholy silence ; and when King William 
was urged to despatch a strong force to 
retrieve the disaster of the “infernal defile,” 
that shrewd Dutchman remarked that “it 
bt acme ; the war ended with Dundee’s 
ife, 


DUNKELD AND CROMDALE ; KING JAMES’S 
TENDERNESS AND BRANDY. 

The Highlanders were indeed still ready to 
flock blindly around the standards of their 
chiefs, but there was now no supreme spirit 
to launch them at full tide on the soldiers of 
the plains; there was no name to charm 
more, only an Irish Cannon or an unknown 
Buchan in place of the gallant Graham. The 
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fiendish rush of the hérde broke and was” 
shivered at Dunkeld on the steady pikes of 
the grim and pious Cameronians, agd their 
host was finally surprised by night on the 
haughs of Cromdale, when the leaders were 
fain to escape in the scantiest attire into the 
mists of the mountains. 


‘The English horse they were so rude, 
They bathed their hoofs in Highland blood.” 


The battle of the Boyne, in July 1690, to use 
the words of the Memoirs written by the hand 
of James II., marked “the melancholy extinc- 
tion of the King’s hopes and authority.” The 
martial fury of the Celts among the picturesque 
hills of Scotland and the green meadows of 
Erin could not win back the throne for the 
feeble Popish despot; the avalanche of 1689 
had lost its soul, its cohesion, and its force ; 
it was broken up into heartless masses on 
the scattered braes and glens : Buchan was 
content to skulk in the remoter wilds of the 
western Highlands, until the dethroned mon- 
arch could assure his faithful Scots whether 
there was any hope of soon seeing the friendly 
lilies of France floating on the Grampians. “The 
King” and his “subjects” were equally in a 
bad plight. A cordon of ten thousand soldiers 
hemmed them in from trading-with and plun- 
dering the lowland valleys; the neglect of 
their cattle and of the little tillage that had 
supplied meal for their brose brought them 
to the verge of famine and to the necessity of 
assistance or surrender. The purse of the 
royal exile was also in a state ofebb, Inthe 
exhaustion of his resources during the last 
determined stand in Ireland he had “made 
a shift” to despatch-a ship from Nantes to 
the relief of the destitute and desponding 
patriots, laden with flour, salt, flints, tobacco, 
drugs, and, above all things, brandy—for the 
bibulous proclivities of the Scottish Gael were 
as ravenous as the tastes of Red Indians 
and unconverted negroes, and had been bit- 
terly assailed by Acts of Parliament. More 
he was unable to promise after the wreck of 
the Jacobins (Jacobites we call them now) in 
Ireland. His Majesty was “too tender of 
their lives” to expose them to a desperate 
course ; a trifle of £200 was sent across to 
the suffering Episcopal clergy by the Popish 
exile “as a mark of his impartial love and 
charity ;” they might fight if they wished, but 
it would be wiser to make peace with Nero 
and wait for better times, when they might 
shake off the fetters of the unnatural son-in- 
law who had torn the crown from his sacred 
brow. 


TARBAT AND STAIR; THE KIRK AND 
HIGHLANDERS. 
At this momentous crisis Scotland had the 
fortune to possess.a host of clever politicians, 
who, if they brought around the Court of 
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*Orange the dangerous and despicable ele- 
ments of duplicity, greed, and ambition, were 
also able to contribute to the settlement of 
the seething elements the better endowments 
of perception, tact, energy, and determination. 
William had the wisdom, or the luck that 

oes for wisdom, to select the men for the 

our, men it might not be of lofty and un- 
swerving principle, but who, when a certain 
goal was placed before them, would make for 
it with implicit obedience, and were able by 
splendid skill, unscrupulous craft, and unbend- 
ing determination, to grasp the means and 
place the prize in the hands of their master. 
Scotland had two burning questions, either 
with a blood-stained history : the one was the 
Kirk, the other was the Highlanders. The 
Dutch prince, ignorant of these two grave 
and tragic State questions, would not be able 
without the greatest care to hold the crown 
of Scotland on his head, and would probably 
endanger his seat upon the throne of England. 
The two statesmen to whom, perhaps, the 
highest niche of honour is due for consolidat- 
ing the Revolution in Scotland, and working 
out her union to England, were the plastic 
Sir George McKenzie, Viscount Tarbat, after- 
wards first Earl of Cromartie, and more pre- 
eminently still, Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards 
first Earl of Stair. He was the changeling 
son of a reputed “ witch” and a pious judge, 
who, too, had been nicknamed a changeling, 
and was the author of a renowned legal 
treatise and a less renowned one on the 
Divine Attributes. So utterly, however, has 
the name of Stair been blasted by his con- 
nexion with one side incident of the Revolu- 
tion, known as the Massacre of Glencoe, that 
he has not even been allotted the dignity of 
a separate mention in the most extended 
dictionaries of Scottish biography. So true 
is Shakespeare’s dictum— 


‘« The evil that men do hives after them, 
The good 1s oft interred with their bones,” 


He was the guide of his sovereign and the 
genial soul of the social circle ; yet, in spite 
of his wit, his imagination, his ready elo- 
i eed against which no Scotsman of his 

ay could safely take up the cudgels, and his 
vast success as a statesman, his name is to 
most men now but the suggestion of an 
“infamous” massacre. But, after all, he 
was but one of many—the King and others 
were his fellows ; he was only the ablest repre- 
sentative of old Scotland in the tyrannical 
oppression of a shameless tyranny that, 
to use a homely expression, deserved all it 

ot. Clans, be it remembered, exist not now; 
in those days they were terrible living forces, 
lawless and dangerous associations, not mere 
memorial anes existing only to cherish 
“peaceful eantry, social enjoyment, and 
family traditions.” 
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ESTIMATE OF HIGHLAND “ LOYALTY;” 
TREACHERY OF THE ABORIGINES. 


The Highlander was a grievance of the 
worst type to all peacefully disposed Scots- 
men. The clans and septs were as little 
dependent on the Crown as are the Kroumirs 
or Ben: Hassan of our day on the Bey of 
Tunis or the Sultan of Morocco. Their 
feuds form a ghastly and appalling tale 
of treachery and bloodshed. The records of 
the Scottish Privy Council during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are exceed- 
ingly sensational ; the pages bristle with the 
barbarous achievements of the aborigines of 
the isles and highlands. “The mhabitants of 
the Lowlands,” says Sir Walter Scott, “were 
indeed aware that there existed in the 
extremity of the island, amid wilder moun- 
tains and broader lakes than their own, 
tribes of men called clans, living each under 
the rule of their own chief, wearing a peculiar 
dress, speaking an unknown language, and 
going armed even in the most ordinary and 
peaceful vocations. The more southern 
counties saw specimens of these men follow- 
ing droves of cattle, which were the sole ex- 
‘paheoatis commodity of their country, plaided, 

onneted, belted, and brogued, and driving 
their bullocks, as Virgil is said to have spread 
his manure, with an air of great dignity and 
consequence Totheir nearer Lowland neigh- 
bours they were known by more fierce and 
frequent causes of acquaintance; by the 
forays which they made upon the inhabi- 
tants of the plains, and the tribute, or pro- 
tection-money, which they exacted from 
those whose possessions they spared.” 

That 1s really a gentle and generous picture 
of the Gael. No ordinary adjective can ex- 
press the intense and deserved hatred and 
detestation of them which existed in thé 
Lowlands till quite recent times. It is almost 
provoking to a true student to hear a word 
spoken 1n favour of the Highland Jacobins. 
We admire the staunchness of their loyalty, 
yet it 1s contemptible from a statesman’s 
point of view. It was simply a wider feeling 
of clanship,—a graft on the reverence for a 
chief; only the larger growth of a blind 
barbaric serfdom. They had only for two or 
three decades made the slightest show of 
submission to law when Montrose led them 
out—like the Red Indians in the American 
war a hundred years later —to interfere 
in the constitutional government of Britain 
by true and serious patriots, who and 
whose ancestors had thought and toiled and 
bled for many centuries in the best interests 
of the country ; these Stuart kings, and their 
Claverhouse, had dared to flourish the savage 
plumes of the armed “ Highland host ”— 
ignorant of all that was national, theological, 
or urbane—for the persecution of the pious 
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“hillmen” of southern “Scotland ;_ besides, 
the clans were fascinated by plunder, and 
had no particular horror of assassination. 
To decide how to deal with these abori- 
gines in a grave crisis like the Revolution 
of 1688, we must cast aside to-day’s senti- 
mental ethics and place ourselves in the 
arena of the time. How were statesmen to 
deal with the bull that rushed from the 
mountains upon the civilization of Britain ? 

No one of the clans could well cast a stone 
at another. Cruelty and treachery, rapacity 
and rebellion, embellish the annals of them 
all. The struggle for the subjection and im- 
provement of the Highlands and the Isles had 
been carried on for centuries, and the policy 
had been to dash the hostile tribes against 
each other, or, to use the old Scotch phrase, 
“set one devil to ding another.” King 
James IV had struck the first effective 
blow by breaking up the lordship of the 
Isles, and by crushing and forfeiting the 
Macdonalds—such as the sept of Glencoe— 
who attempted to revive it. It is unfair to 
single out any clan for specimens of treachery, 
but we may refer to one conspicuous ex- 
ample of that penod. Maclean of Quart, 
after taking a leading part in the rebellion 
of 1513 to place young Donald of Lochalsh 
on the throne of the Isles, offered his service 
to the Government, and promised to act with 
double zeal in destroying “the wicked blood 
of the Isles; for as long as that blood reigns, 
the kings shall never have the Isles in peace, 
whenever they find an opportunity to break 
loose, as 1S evident fiom daily experience.” 
A later instance of the savage treachery of a 
Maclean chief 1s found in a massacre of 1588. 
On the very night on which Maclan of 
Ardnamurchan (the head of a _ powerful 
Macdonald sept that was crushed by Argyll 
in 1624, took to piracy, and finally sank 
among the clan Ranald) was mairied under 
Maclean’s own roof to that chieftain’s mother, 
the infamous host caused a number of the 
Maclans to be slain; he marched at dead 
of night into the bridal chamber, and but 
for the eager entreaty of the newly married 
wife would have sacrificed her husband, who 
was then mercifully doomed by his step-son 
to the tortures of a dungeon. 


LETTERS OF FIREAND SWORD ; PROJECTED 
MASSACRE BY JAMES VI. 


The ordinary process of law was in most 
cases unavailing for the capture of criminals. 
The chiefs of hostile clans were accustomed 
to obtain “letters of fire and sword” from 
the Privy Council, such as the commission 
given to the laird of Mackintosh in 1688 
against Coll of the Cows, the chief of the 
Macdonalds of Keppoch, one of Dundee’s 
most vigorous supporters and among the 
fiercest warriors that ever trode the hills of 





Scotland. The order to burn houses and 
corn, and to destroy man, woman, and child, 
was carried out with ruthless severity, and 
the rebel chief was driven among the moun- 
tains. Such tragedies were lamentably 
common. 

Not till the reign of James VI. were any 
serious steps taken by Parliament to bring 
the lawless Highlands more directly under 
the control of the Government. Chiefs and 
landlords were commanded to find sureties 
for the peaceful behaviour of their vassals ; 
the King, in 1596, summoned all the nobles, 
freeholders of a certain rental, and burgesses 
of the realm, under pain of death and for- 
feiture, to assemble with ships and arms at 
Dumbarton in order to proceed against the 
rebels of the West ; all the inhabitants of the 
Isles and Highlands were in the following 
year ordered to “‘come compear” at Edin- 
burgh and show their title-deeds; the royal 
mandate charged them with frustrating 
His Mayesty of his rents and service, with 
“barbarous inhumanity,” which caused the 
fertile ground and rich fishings to be worth- 
less, and with “neither entertaining any civil 
or honest society amongst themselves, neither 
yet admitted others .. to traffic within their 
bounds with safety of their lives and goods.” 
In 1607 the Scottish Solomon determined on 
a measure of the most dreadful character, 
and empowered Lord Huntly “/o exte pate 
the barbarous people of the Isles within a 
year” The moral capacity of the Gordon 
chief for executing this gigantic feat of exter- 
mination had been shown by his vigorous 
execution of former letters of fire and sword 
against the Mackintosh, when he threatened 
even the wife of the chieftain, and uttered 
the rudely humorous menace that he would 
‘cut her tail above her houghs.” Had not 
an accident befallen Huntly and destroyed 
the compact, the result would have far eclipsed 
the horrors of the Glencoe massacre. Fortu- 
nately for the memory of James, this project 
was superseded by the sweeping but milder 
Statutes of Icolmkill (160g) and other agree- 
ments, by which the northern chiefs were 
called upon to deliver up their strongholds 
and their war galleys ; to submit themselves 
to the jurisdiction of the laws; to remedy 
the “ignorance and incivility” of the High- 
lands, all gentlemen owning sixty cattle were 
to send their youth to the Lowlands to learn 
to read, speak, and write English, as became 
the children of barons and gentlemen; the 
household of the chiefs was to be diminished, 
and the hosts of sorners—masterless vaga- 
bonds who lived at free quarters on the poor 
natives—were to be punished as thieves and 
oppressors ; the bards were threatened with 
the stocks and banishment; the inhabitants 
were not to import for sale any wine or 
brandy, the inordinate love of which was one 
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of the main causes of their porn and their 
inhuman barbarity; handfasting (marrying 
for a tegm of years) was declared illegal ; 
none but the chiefs were to wear armour ; 
the land was to be let to tenants at fixed 
rents; and the “beastly and birbarous in- 
humanities” were to be assuaged by a more 
solemn observance of the Sabbath, and by 
the devoted services of an increased supply 
of orthodox Presbyterian pastors. 


TARBAT’S GOLDEN BAIT FOR SETTLING 
THE HIGHLANDS. 

Ohne of the charges levelled against the 
dethroned Stuart by the Scottish Convention, 
when they sent up Sir John Dalrymple and 
two other deputies to London with an offer 
of the crown to William, was that he had 
not taken “ an effectual course to repress the 
depredations and robberies by the Highland 
clans.” The astute Viscount Tarbat, who 
knew that the haughtiest bosom beyond the 
Grampians was not unimpressionable to the 
argument of a bribe, accepted a commission 
from the King, in which he was authorized, 
“for excouraging the Highlanders to return 
to their duty,... to offer such honour under 
that of Earl, and such sums of money not 
exceeding £2000 sterling, to any one chief 
and tribe.” The Viscount, however, was 
personally without sufficient immediate in- 
fluence, but he attempted to secure a power- 
ful, insinuating, and unscrupulous agent in 
the person of the Earl of Breadalbane, one 
of the greatest Highland princes, whose vast 
estates stretched far into the wildest districts 
of the north, and were fringed by the glens 
and mountains of several of the disaffected 
chiefs. However broad his acres and nume- 
rous his vassals—of whom he could bring at 
least fifteen hundred into the field—very little 
gold ever found its way into the pockets of 
the semi-civilized prince. Tarbat shrewdly 
suspected that the offer of £5000 to him for 
the conclusion of a “cessation of arms” would 
be eagerly grasped at. The fair-complexioned 
chief was not likely to have any nice scruples 
on this or any other business, for with all the 

ve and lofty bearing of a Spanish grandee, 

e was “as cunning as a fox, as wise as a 
serpent, and as slippery as an eel,” although 
perhaps in some of these qualities he scarcely 
surpassed several other Scottish peers, such 
as Argyll, Hamilton, and Athole. Unfortu- 
nately the “encouragement” was rejected by 
Campbell, greedy and cunning as he was, 
for at that moment Balcarres, Linhthgow, 
and other Jacobites were intriguing with the 
extreme Presbyterian party for the overthrow 
of the new Government ; he was in the thick 
of the plot, and, by the advice of his Jacobite 
comrades, he refused, no doubt with great 
sorrow, the golden bait of Tarbat. The 
scheme, however, does not appear to have 





been long lost sight of by the sinuous Bread- 
albane or the clever politicians who were 
deftly rounding off the corners of the Scottish 
edifice; after deliberating on the merits of 
other possible agents, like the Earl of Men- 
teith, they decided on the superiority of their 
first love, and pocketing the previous affront, 
they chartered Breadalbane again, in the 
autumn of 1690, to bring the dangerous High- 
land cargo into the haven of submission. 


CHRISTMAS LETTER OF A PIOUS COLONEL; 
CHANGE OF TONE; THE SCHEME OF 
EXTERMINATION, 


The Fort of Inverlochy, or Fort William, 
lay at the base of the giant mountain of 
Ben Nevis, in the centre of the nest where 
all the Highland schemes of rebellion were 
hatched Sitting there on Christmas Day 
in 1690, Its plous and gentle governor, 
Colonel Hull, wrote with evident satisfaction 
of the brighter prospects that had begun 
to dawn; that the brave Lochiel and the 
ferocious Keppoch had submitted to “the 
associate gentlemen” a proposal of sur- 
render; that some of the chieftains had ex- 
acted an oath from their people against 
stealing or receiving stolen goods ; and that 
Sir Ewan had given earnest of his honesty 
and zeal by actually hanging a man for 
robbery. Sir John Dalrymple, who had just 
been appointed Secretary of State, and had 
accompanied his royal master to the seat of 
war on the Continent, wrote home in February 
1691, in his peculiarly vigorous and terse 
style, his opinion that there was no chance 
that year of a Jacobite invasion ; he hinted 
that the expectation of French troops by 
them was ‘‘a mere delusion with vain 
dreams,” and to entertain it was to “ aban- 
don the common sentiments of mankind to 
make their native country a cockpit.” But 
the fall of Mons in the early spring before 
the arms of the great French general, 
Luxemburg, regarded as a most serious 
disaster by King William, was quickly fol- 
lowed by rumours of an invasion, which 
spread freely through Edinburgh, and awoke 
in the glens of the north the old expectation 
of the triumphant lilies of King Louis. 

Sir Thomas Livingston, commander-in- 
chief of the Scottish forces, the Lords of the 
Treasury, the pious colonel who occupied 
Fort William in the very hotbed of the High- 
land rebels, were thrown into a state of 
fierce excitement, growled at each other, and 
bandied about accusations as to the wretched 
condition of the army. Livingston was posi- 
tive that the north would go to the dogs 
with such a weak and gentle governor as 
Hill at Inverlochy ; he was eager to exone- 
rate himself from the blame of the catastrophe 
that all supposed impending: it was im- 
possible, he said, to concentrate the troops. 
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The Lords were without funds; they had 
only 1800 bolls of meaf'in store, and they 
were in urgent need of 1000 fresh firelocks, 
300 brace of pistols, and 300 barrels of 
powder. Hill’s Christmas hopes and senti- 
ments had altogether disappeared by May- 
day. He breathed out threatening and 
slaughter. Havelock was changed to Crom- 
well. The gentle soldier who was proud to 
speak of his men as sober and God-fearing 
was roused to a thirst for vengeance when 
he saw his Highland hopefuls retreat in dis- 
gusting haste to their old path and look for 
aid from Irish rapparees and French troops ; 
he had no expectation now of the surrender 
of the great castle of Duart on the Isle of 
Mull, a fortress of many tragically savage 
memories. Glengarry, too, had begun to 
fortify his house of Invergarry. The man 
of peace was driven to desperation. If they 
rosé again, he wished that “all the west 
country and all the clans whom they have 
injured may be let loose upon them till they 
be utterly rooted out.” He had abandoned 
his former Christian suggestion of pensioning 
the chiefs during good conduct for the old 
Scottish method of a massacre. But he 
scarcely meant this tall talkin earnest. The 
Privy Council sent him orders to ‘fall upon 
those Highlanders within his reach” who did 
not forthwith give up their arms and take the 
oath; he was also to destroy their cows, in 
other words, reduce the natives to a state of 
total destitution. This command made him 
somewhat nervous. He replied that with all 
his eagerness to press forward those methods 
for His Majesty’s service “ which wiser men 
than I judge convenient,” he was not able 
to work miracles and subdue the entire High- 
lands with his handful of soldiers. He 
pointed out that the surrender of arms would 
prove a mockery, as in Mull and Athole, 
‘where the men had only parted with ‘‘some 
old rusty trash ;” the men of the glens and 
mountains could not be expected—any more 
than the Basutos of our day—to surrender 
the sword and gun, which were their most 
precious heirlooms, and thus place themselves 
at the mercy of other savages, their hereditary 

oes. 

Breadalbane, provided by Queen Anne with 
the promise of money for bribes, was busy 
with his strange and secret diplomacy in the 
early summer. Hill was recovering once 
more his hopeful attitude, although he had 
his eyes opened to the shameless treachery 
of the Highlander. On all sides he saw that 
the common people, in spite of the report 
that six thousand Frenchmen were coming, 
longed for peace ; in Skye, and on the braes 
of Lochaber, the Macdonalds would welcome 
it; so would the Cameron men; Glencoe 
and Appin desired their vassals to take the 
oath from their superior, Maccallum More. 





A number, too, of the chiefs and “ gentle- 
men” were willing to submit; the pride of 
the separate clans was the main obstacle. 
The great Sir Ewan had announced that he 
would not stir to rise in arms, and that the 
gentlemen and people of his name might act 
at their own pleasure; as for himself, “he 
stood upon a point of honour with his con- 
federates that they should not accuse him as 
the first to break the ice.” The news was 
altogether too exhilarating for Hill, too good 
to be true. “I trust in the Lord,” he said, 
when he heard that some of the chiefs had 
hastened from their homes to meet the French 
frigates on the coast. 


CASTLE OF ACHALLADER; GLENCOE AC* 
CUSED ; BARBARITIES OF HIS SEPT; 
Rob Roys BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


His ancient castle of Achallader in Glen- 
orchy, now a heap of ruins, was the spot 
chosen by Breadalbane for the delicate and 
mysterious meetings with the rebel chiefs. 
The old fortalice is now in ruins. It stands 
amid the wild and bleak moorlands of Argyll, 
on the Perthshire border, at the north-east 
end of Loch Tolla, near the tremendous soli- 
tude of the Rannoch, and a few miles from 
the desolate region of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe. It was not a day’s walk from Ben 
Nevis, to the west and east of which dwelt 
the Camerons of Lochiel and the Keppoch 
Macdonalds in the Braes of Lochaber. By 
the wayside the tourist passing into Glencoe 
or across the Devil’s Staircase towards Fort 
William sees groups of stately deer wander- 
ing through the vast preserve of Corichbad, 
the property of the modern Breadalbane. 

On the 30th of June, 1691, the final con- 
ference was held in the ancient fortalice. The 
harmony of the day was not remarkable : such 
a gathering could at no time be so; and the 
two sons of old Sandy Macdonald of Glencoe 
heard in the “ town” of Achallader that the 
great Perthshire chief had sought a quarrel 
with their father about some cows the Glen- 
coe men were alleged to have stolen from the 
vassals of Breadalbane. The accusation was 
probably ajust one. This sept of Macdonalds, 
living in a desolate and dreary glen, could 
not subsist except by “ creachs,” or predatory 
forays, on their neighbours; the naked and 
piecipitous mountains which shot up from 
either side of the roaring Cona could support 
but a small sprinkling even of wild animals, 
such as red deer, hares, foxes, eagles, ptar- 
migan, and a chance moorcock. They had 
long been the thievish and ferocious allies of 
the broken clan of Macgregor, the most 
“wicked and lawless limmers” that ever 
robbed and murdered in the glens and valleys 
of stern Caledonia. A hundred years had 
rolled by since the Macdonalds had perpe- 
trated a terrible outrage on Drummond of 
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Drummondernoch. Some of the young mem- 
bers of the clan, wandering from the wild and 
poor recesses of their own mountains, were 
captured by the royal foresters in the act of 
carrying off deer in the forest of Glenartney, and 
were sent home with their ears cropped. The 
Macdonalds vowed vengeance, slew Drum- 
mond, the chief author of the inhuman act, 
and having cut off his head, proceeded with 
confidence to the house of his married sister 
at Ardvoirlich (the “ Darlinvaroch” of the 
‘“‘Leyend of Montrose ”) on the southern shore 
of Loch Earn. It was with no small fear that 
the lady received these formidable strangers, 
whose visits on former occasions had been in 
the unwelcome trade of freebooting ; but in 
the absence of her husband she was obliged 
to make some show of Highland hospitality, 
and placed some bread and cheese before her 
guests. On her leaving the room the savage 
ruffians brought forth her brother's bloody 
head, and placing it on the table, put a piece 
of bread and cheese 1n its mouth. When she 
returned and saw the ghastly spectacle, the 
poor woman rushed from the house in a state 
of the wildest distraction, and wandered in 
that harvest season over the hills and glens a 
wretched maniac, living on the wild berries 
that grew in the loneliest spots. Her discon- 
solate husband sought fruitlessly for her 
among the woods and mountains. A famished 
female figure was at last seen by some milk- 
maids lurking among the brushwood on the 
higher pastures of Ardvoirlich ; they flew to 
their master with the news that they had wit- 
nessed the apparition of his lady’s ghost ; and 
the husbands‘who guessed the truth, succeeded 
in capturing hei. The Macdonalds, after 
their barbarous procedure, carried the head to 
their associates at Balquhidder; and the 
_ chief of the Clan Gregor, with the whole sur- 
name, “ purposely conveined,” says the deciee 
of fire and sword issued against the enactors 
and abettors of this abominable tragedy, 
“wpon the next Sunday thereafter, at the 
Kirk of Buchquhidder; where they caused 
the said umquhill [whilom] John’s head to be 
presented to them, and there avowing the 
said murder, laid their hands upon the pow 
[poll], and in ethnic and barbarous manner 
swore to defend the authors of the said mur- 
der.” Acentury had passed, and the Glencoe 
men were still the allies of the Macgregors. 
Sandy Macdonald, the second son of the old 
chieftain who wore the ferocious horn-like 
moustachios, was married to Sarah Macgregor, 
a sister of Rob Roy, and assisted his father- 
in-law in thievish depredations as far south 
as the vicinity of the banks of the Clyde. 

Old Macdonald did not return to his native 
glen from the conference at Achallader in a 
. contented state of mind; he talked to his sons 
and others of a threat of muschef which 
Breadalbane had uttered, and the menace of 
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so powerful a chief against his little sept 
caused him to be alarmed. He was heard to 
speak of there having been “‘ blood ” in former 
times betwixt Breadalbane’s family and the 
clan. That was true, doubtless, but too much 
has been made of the statement, for the whole 
race of Campbell and the whole race of 
Donald were hereditary foes. It is true, also, 
that Breadalbane, although he had become 
an earl and, moving about among refined 
society, had been slightly veneered by the 
habits of civilized hfe, still clung at heart to 
the old crafty and revengeful Highland in- 
stincts ; and while he sought to conceal the 
fact, he was as ready as his “ethnic” neigh- 
bours to despatch his vassals on a creagh, 
and take his lion’s share of the plunder. 


THE ARMISTICE ; DALRYMPLE’S OBJECT. 


The conference at Achallader on the 30th 
of June, 1691, closed with a “cessation of 
arirs” for three months. Its secret articles 
show the audacity and obstinacy of the High- 
land chiefs: they are defiant even to insult. 
Therebels required permission toask a warrant 
for their surrender from the Stuart Court at 
St. Germains; £12,000 “to refund them of 
the great expenses and losses they had sus- 
tained by the war,” otherwise they could not 
prevent their impoverished people from com- 
mitting depredations on their Lowland neigh- 
bours; the purchase by the King of the 
superiorities claimed over their lands in any 
way by landlords like Argyll and Mackintosh 
—the most degrading of all circumstances in 
the eyes of a haughty chief; and among the 
other strange articles, the startling condition 
that Breadalbane, “manager” for the Go- 
vernment, should give his oath and honour 
to bring a thousand men to the side of the 
chiefs it Wilham and Mary did not accept 
the terms offered ! ; 
Dalrymple, the Scottish Secretary, was 
determined on taking advantage of the 
armistice. “ Their doing,” he said shrewdly, 
“after King James’s allowance is worse than 
their obstinacy, for those who lay down their 
arms at his command will take them up at 
his warrant.” A mysterious, and perhaps 
suspicious, game of King and Queen was car- 
ried on at this juncture. Dalrymple ordered 
the commander-in-chief to keep his force of 
ten thousand men close on the Highland 
border and be on the alert for further orders. 
The Queen instantly countermanded its pro- 
ress. Stewart of Appin, young Sandy 
Macdonald (Rob Roy’s brother-in-law), and 
others, violating the armistice by seizing some 
of the King’s soldiers, were caught napping, 
and conveyed by sea to the Tolbooth of 
Glasgow: they were immediately set at 
liberty by the Queen’s order. 

Dalrymple’s mind was made up as to 
carrying out the scheme of extermination ; 
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not that he was inspired by the fiendish lust 
of blood which had animated the “ Spanish 
ploodhounds,” Alva and Vargas, in their 
massacres in the Netherlands where he now 
lived: he is not to be likened to a King 
Theebaw or an Ashanti despot. He had 
two objects in view. to create abroad the 
impression that all parties had accepted 
William as their sovereign, and for this pur- 
pose it was . 

necessary that 
the Highland- 
ers should 
take the oatt?. 
of allegiance ; 
to draw oft 
certain troops 
from Scotland 
in order to as- 
sist inthe Con- 
tinental cam- 
paign—and 
for this pur- 
pose it was 
necessary that 
the more 1m- 
portant of the 
Highland 
strongholds 
should be 
surrendered 
and garrison- 
ed by loyal 
troops, sO as 
to hold the 
rebels in awe, 
and that the 
mock submis 

sion should be 
made a real 
one, by stamp- 
ing it on the 
treacherous 
memories of 
the aborigines 
by the simple 
method of 
slaughtering 
every clan and 
every man 
that refused to 
take the oath. 
His plan, and 
the plan of his 
coadjutors, 

was to obtain a 7¢a/ submission; but it was 
ed ope and it was believed, that some would 
hold out through obstinacy ; these septs were 
to be rooted out, hunted from their holes and 
Shot down like beasts of prey. Prepara- 
tions were made, and tools secured for 
Striking the blow at these banditti. It was 
as thieves, as incorrigible savages born with 
imeradicable instincts that hated industry 
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and good order, that they incurred the fierce 
political wrath and vengeance of Dalrymple. 


THE ROYAL INDEMNITY; THE COUNCIL 
PUZZLED. 


In the month of August the Lords of the 
Privy Council issued a proclamation as an 
effective supplement to the tardy, secret, and 
sispicious negotiations of Breadalbane. Its 
professed ob- 
ject was to re- 
duce the High- 
lands “ from 
rapineand 
arms to virtue 
and industry,” 
by the extinc- 
tion of ancient 
feuds; it 
offered pardon 
of all robber- 
les, treasons, 
rebellions,and 
other crimes, 
tosuch as took 
the oath of 
allegiance 
from = sheriffs 
or sheriff-de- 
putes before 
the first day 
of January, 
1692. Exact 
lists of those 
who = submit- 
mea ted were to be 
ea Wsent, at the 

highest peril 
to those who 
were responsl- 
ble, to the 
clerks of the 
Council with- 
in ten days of 
the expiry of 
this time of 
grace; rebels 
who remained 
incorrigible 
were to be 
punished with 
the utmost ex- 
tremity of the 
law. The pro- 
clamation 
contained one clause which it is well to bear 
in mind in view of the horrid massacre which 
closed the episode : The ministers of the law 
were called upon “to interpret this indemnity 
in the most favourable and ample manner.” 
The document was printed, and was pro- 
claimed at every market cross in the kingdom 
of Scotland. 

The royal letter on which this proclamation 
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_was based seems to show that for once in 
Scottish history the fiat of government would 
be carried out, that the threat of punishment 
was not to be the mere empty blast of a 
trumpet. It was a land bill and a coercion 
billin one. It proposed the purchase of the 
lands and superiorities of the chiefs, so that 
they might be immediately dependent on the 
Crown, and be relieved from the deep degra- 
dation of vassalage to rival chiefs; but it also 
commanded the Council to order the Governor 
of Inverlochy and other officers to be “exact 
and diligent in their several posts; but that 
they show no more zeal against the Highlana- 
ers after their submission than they have ever 
done formerly when they were in open rebel- 
lion.” The Lords were staggered by this ex- 
pression ; theythought it “somewhat unclear,” 
and asked an explanation from the King as it 
might be misunderstood by the officers, Pos- 
sibly they imagined that the document, which 
was drawn up and subscribed by Dalrymple, 
had been hurriedly superscribed by William 
in the fatigue of the camp. Doubtless the 
ambiguity was there of set purpose, for Wil- 
lam’s secretary was the master of clear and 
forcible expression. There 1s no reason to 
doubt that the King was coinpletely cognisant 
of Dalrymple’s programme : he detested the 
name of Scotland, and once expressed the 
wish that that fractious hot-bed of theology 
were a thousand miles away. 

The Council, in obedience to the royal in- 
structions, issued orders for the surrender of 
the great Highland castles. Dalrymple had 
pointed out the importance of garrisons in 
Ellandonan, fnvergarry, and elsewhere ; the 
rebellious clans would not be able to sleep in 
peace with these watch-towers all around as 
stern reminders of their submission. 

Weeks passed, and the chiefs continued to 
higgle with Breadalbane over the amount of 
money each should receive from the treasury. 
Submission was the smallest topic in their 
thoughts. Glengarry was the most hot-headed 
opponent of a surrender ; and while debating 
over his share in the bribe, he was busily 
spreading rumours through the Highlands of 
a fresh invasion; it was reported even that 
the Pope had presented an immense sum of 
gold to King James. The chiefs knew the 
character of Breadalbane ; the name of Camp- 
bell was synonymous with craft and avarice, 
and they feared that after all they might 
never lay their fingers on a single penny of 
the royal bonus. The wily diplomatist as- 
sured his northern friends that the money 
was safely locked up in a box in London. 
He was even accused of constantly preaching 
to them in public and private that he was as 
faithful to James as any of them, that he 
would show his true colours in the nick of 
time, that his submission to the Prince of 
Orange was only given to save himself and 
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his family from ruin. Colonel Hill was quietly 
watching him and reporting the results to 
Dalrymple. Breadalbane stormed at the 
officer as the tool of his ruin, and the ob- 
structor of his country’s peace; and Hill re- 
plied that his “ proceedings were bottomed 
on low condescension and mean proposals.” 
The Council whispered dark hints of Bread- 
albane’s treachery into His Mayesty’s ear; but 
the King remarked with his usual brevity that 
men who manage treaties must use fair 
words. Dalrymple cheered his worthy tool, 
and assured him that all the devices of his 
enemies would only strengthen his favour in 
the ruyal eyes. 


“ DALRYMPLE’S MAULING SCHEME.” 


One evening in October, Viscount Tarbat 
paid a visit to the Earl of Linlithgow, one of * 
the Treasury commissioners, at his Edinburgh 
mansion, in deep anxiety about the news that 
the Macdonalds and others were not likely to 
come in. He was distressed about the chief 
of Sleat, and also about Glengarry, and letters 
—not the first—from Tarbat to those deter- 
mined 1ebels, urging them to make their 
peace, were sent by the Earl to Breadalbane. 
In a few days we find the conclave—Dal- 
rymple, Tarbat, Linlithgow, Queensberry, and 
others—gathered around the King and Queen 
in London, discussing with them the project 
of extermination, and taking the hveliest 1n- 
terest in the correspondence that was con- 
stantly arriving from Breadalbane. The 
chiefs continued to grumble at the unfairness 
of the proposed distribution of the money ; 
and the King himself condescended to enter 
into the discussion of this question of minute 
detail. Dalrymple, although he could not 
bear the slightest personal grudge against 
any of the Highland chiefs, warmed the 
Highland blood of his tool, Breadalbane, 
into a thirst for vengeance against the “in- 
veterate enemies” of his clan, more espe- 
cially the Macdonalds. Extracts from some 
of these letters will exhibit the cool manner 
in which those statesmen contemplated and 
hoped for the extermination of the Highland 
rebels. 

‘Both Glengarry and Keppoch,” wrote 
Dalrymple on the 27th of October, “are Pa- 
pists, and that 1s the only Papist clan in the 
Highlands. Who knows, du¢ dy God's pro- 
qidence they are permitted to fall into this 
delusion, that they may only be extirpated, 
which will vindicate their Majesty’s justice, 
and reduce the Highlands without further 
severity to the rest?” Linlithgow wrote four 
days later in the same lively strain about the 
“last standers out”: “I know the King does 
not care that some do it, that Jie may make 
examples of them.” 

On the 3rd of November Dalrymple in- 
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formed Breadalbane that he had shown the 
King his letter of the 27th: ‘I wrote to you 
formerly that ifthe rest were willing to concur, 
as the crows do, to pull down Glengarry’s 
nest this winter, so as the King be not hin- 
dered to draw four regiments from Scotland, 
in that case the destroying him and his clan 
and garnsoning his house . . . will be full 
as acceptable as 1f he had come in.” In 
December the correspondence of Dalrymple 
assumed a tone of fierce eagerness. His 
words were sharpened into a keen edge. 
The pace of his passion increased lke that 
of a stone rolling down a hillside. At the 
beginning of December he speaks with glec 
of what he terms “the winter campaign.” 
The smell of war on the Continent had accus- 
tomed him to martial ideas. It is not one 
insignificant sept that is to be swept out of 
existence ; the Camerons, Glengarry, Kep- 
poch, all the rest of the Macdonalds, Appin, 
the Macleans, are to be “rooted out” before 
they can get help from James. “ God knows 
whether the £12,000 sterling had been better 
employed to settle the Highlands or to ravage 
them.” His pen has become restless; he 
writes to Breadalbane on the very next day. 
He is maddened that these 1npecunious 
robber-chiefs should still be higgling about 
a few hundred pounds. “By the next I 
expect to hear either these people are come 
to your hand, or else your scheme for mauling 
them. . . . 1am not changed as to the expe- 
diency of doing things by the easiest means, 
and at leisure, but the madness of these people 
and their ingratitude to you makes me plainly 
see there 1s no reckoning on them; but 
delenda est Carthago. Yet who have accepted 
and do take the oaths will be safe, but deserve 
no kindness; and even in that case there must 
be hostages of their nearest relations.” In all 
this correspondence the Glencoe men were 
never once mentioned; they were too insig- 
nificant: what he wished was not only a 
terrific example, but the seizure of some 
castle for a good military post. “ Because I 
breathe nothing but destruction to Glengarry, 
Tarbat thinks that Keppoch will be a more 
proper example of severity. But he hath not 
a house so proper for a garrison, and he hath 
not been so forward to ruin himself and all 
the rest. But I confess both’s best to be 
ruined.” Breadalbane closed his long and 
arduous task in complete failure, left his 
Native country and the refractory chiefs, and 
proceeded to London by invitation to enjoy 
the Christmas festivities of the civilized me- 
tropolis. Lochiel might also have gone, had 
he been so minded; a sum of £200 was 
offered him by the royal agent to defray the 
expenses of the trip. 

At the same time Dalrymple—for in the 
capacity of Secretary of State for Scotland 
he was compelled to appear above board, 
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and accept the responsibility of the entire 
group of William’s advisers, some of whom, 
indeed, had been utterly opposed to the offer 
of an indemnity to the Highlanders— secured 
fit military agents to carry out the scheme in 
its details. Colonel Hull was too gentle for 
the work of “mauling”; by his own confes- 
sion he did not “like the business.” But 
one of Hill’s officers at Fort William was 
somehow recommended, and Dalrymple 
seems to have been so sure of his man, with 
whom he was hitherto unacquainted, that in 
the very first letter addressed to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton he writes with vigorous 
transparency and a reckless freedom: “ It 
may be shortly we may have use of your 
garrison, for the winter time 1s the only season 
in which we are sure the Highlanders cannot 
escape us, nor carry their wives, bairns, and 
cattle to the mountains. The Clan Donald 
is generally Popish. Since the King hath 
to demonstration shown his exception, I am 
content that clan doth except itself.” It was 
on the 3rd of December that he used the 
word “ mauling” in his correspondence with 
Breadalbane. On the same day he wrote to 
Hamilton. “ Let me hear from you with the 
first, whether you think this is the prover 
season ¢o mal them in the long, cold nights” 
It never occurred to the minister that the 
world would be shocked; and although we 
cannot read these words without a shudder, 
Sir John Dalrymple declared it would be 
“ poplar to take severe course” with the 
Macdonalds, the only Popish clan in the 
kingdom ! 


THE CHIEFS SUBMIT; MACIAN’S PRIDE 
AND BLUNDER. 


In spite of the facts that the King’s forces 
were on the alert in the Highland garrisons 
and on the confines of the Highland line, 
and that the chiefs must have been perfectly 
aware of the proposed measures of extermi- 
nation,—as the letters of Tarbat, Livingston, 
and Dalrymple show,—the oath was not 
adminmsstered by any sheriff or sheriff-depute 
to a single Jacobite chieftain when Christmas 
Day hadcome. What of the two messengers 
that had been despatched to the Court of 
St. Germains to consult the “tender” King 
James? Six months had nearly passed since 
the conference of Achallader, and four since 
the proclamation of the royal indemnity. 

The exiled prince withheld his consent to 
the submission of the chiefs until the last 
moment consistent with their safety. His 
letter was dated from St. Germains on the 
12th of December. The deputies hastened 
to London in a Government vessel; the 
original missive was shown to the ministers 
of state, who retained it ; one of the messén- 
gers, Menzies, was provided with a copy, 
and travelled post with it from London, 
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reaching Dunkeld from Paris in the short 
space of eleven days. Overcome with 
fatigue, the eager deputy sent on the royal 
message to General Buchan at Invergarry. 
When Menzies arrived at the Highland 
border, and saw the royal forces ready to 
march, he was in a state of deep alarm ; he 
beseeched Buchan to send immediate ex- 
presses to all the chiefs to submit, and he 
requested Sir Thomas Livingston to suppli- 
cate the Council for an extension of the time 
of grace. The Commander of the Scottish 
forces laid the matter before the Council on 
the 5th of January. The heart of Colonel 
Hill was softened also, and on the 28th of 
December he wrote to Tarbat with a similar 
request. 

On Christmas Day the pious Colonel 
received a visit at Inverlochy from the 
greatest of all the chiefs, Sir Ewan Cameron, 
who was on his way to Inverness to take the 
oath, after which he was going straight to 
London to kiss the hand of King William. 
so that, after all, Lochiel was “the first to 
break the ice” and lower the flag of Highland 
honour. The combination was broken hke 
a Rupert’s ball, and the other chieftains 
hastened like sheep in his footsteps to their 
respective sheriffs. The last to hold out was 
Alexander Macdonald, chief of the Clan Ian 
Abrach, which owned but the small and bar- 
ren domain of Glencoe, and numbered only a 
hundred fighting men, but claimed the proud 
Cignity of representing a special line of the 
Macdonalds 

The haughty and venerable chief gave way, 
like the rest of his kinsmen, and on the 31st 
day of December presented himself at Fort 
Wilham, some fifteen miles distant from 
Glencoe, in order to take the oath. But the 
governor of that garrison was not empowered 
to administer it. The proper petson to do 
so was the sheriff or sheriff-depute of Argyll- 
shirc, some eighty miles away, at Inverary. 
Wild torrents, terrific passes, snow-covered 
tracks through desolate glens and over 
mountains lay between the old man and his 
destination The tender-hearted colonel 
furnished the chieftain with a letter to Sir 
Colin Campbell, the sheriff-depute of Argyll, 
recommending him tomercy. It was good, 
he said, to bring in a lost sheep at any time. 
With this kindly missive the gigantic “lost 
sheep” with the tierce moustachios turned his 
face southward, wending his wild and weary 
way over mountain and glen, through the 
tempestuous weather, not even stopping—as 
his son afterwards declared—when he crossed 
the ferry over the Leven, to visit his home- 
stead, though it lay at only half an hour’s 
distance. Captain Drummond detained him 
at Barcaldin for four-and-twenty hours. 
When he asrived at Inverary, three days 
more elapsed before Sir Colin appeared, 
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owing to the bad weather that in due course 
was sweeping over those desolate regions. 
At first he declined to accept the offer of 
allegiance from Glencoe, until the old chief- 
tain besieged him with tears, promising at 
the same time to bring in all his people 
quickly, and have them imprisoned or sent 
to Flanders if they refused to take the oath 
and submit to King Wilham. The sheriff- 
depute despatched the list of those who had 
taken the oath at Inverary, among them the 
name of Alexander Macdonald of Glencoe 
upon the 6th of January, to the sheriff of 
Argvll at Edinburgh and he accompanied 
the list with Hill’s missive about the lost 
sheep. The clerks of the Council, puzzled 
as to how to deal with this case of late sub- 
mission, laid the matter before one of the 
Pnvy Councillors, Sir Colin Campbell of 
Aberuchill, a Pe:thshire laird and a lord of 
session. He spoke, or said he spoke, to 
several members of the Council, although he 
did not put the question formally before that 
body, as ought to have been done; and on 
his authority the clerks scored out the name 
of Macdonald of Glencoe. Meanwhile the 
old man had returned to his native glen. 
He summoned his people together, told them 
he had made his peace, and desired them to 
live as faithful subjects of King William. 


PREPARATION FOR THE “ROOTING OUT.” 


Dalrymple did not forget the Highland 
thieves amid the festivities with which his 
countrymen welcome the new-born year. It 
never for a moment occurred to him that the 
prey he had been licking for six months 
would at the last moment creep out of his 
clutches. The news as to the submissions 
had not yet reached London; it was only one 
day after old Glencoe had sworn at Inverary 
to be a faithful subject to King Wilham, 
when the Secretary, determined on taking 
time and the rebels by the forelock, wrote to 
Sir Thomas Livingston to have his forces 
1eady, with grenades, shovels, and other 
warlike instruments for the campaign against 
the “barbarous people,” the “deluded devils.” 
The whole of Lochaber, the lands of Lochiel, 
of Keppoch, of Glengarry, of Appin, and of 
Glencoe, were to be “ entirely destroyed.” 
Charity would invite us to set down a portion 
of his ferocity to the social excitements of the 
season. “I assure you their [the troops’] 
power shall be full enough, and I hope the 
soldiers will not trouble the Government 
with prisoners. It’s true it’s a rigid season 
for the soldiers to work, but it’s the only time 
they cannot escape you; for human consti- 
tution cannot endure to be now long out of 
houses.” The imagination of the writer is so 
vivid that he forgets for the moment that he 
is in the south of England and not among 
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the deep snows and biting winds of the 
Scottish mountains. 

Two days later he wrote to the commander, 
lamenting that Lochiel and others had 
submitted. “I am sorry,” he said, “that 
Keppoch and McKean of Glencoe are safe.” 
But there were still left the Macdonald of 
Skye, Grant of Glenmoriston, and his chief 
desire, Macdonald of Glengarry : and on the 
11th of January, orders, superscribed and sub- 
scribed by the King, were sent to Livingston, 
commanding him to march the troops at 
Inverness and Inverlochy against the rebels 
who had not taken the benefit of the in- 
demnity, “by fire and sword and all manner 
of hostility, to burn their houses, seize or 
destroy their cows or cattle, plenishing, or 
clothes, and to cut off the men.” Several of 
the loyal clans had been ordered out to assist 
in the work of destruction, on the lines of the 
old Scottish policy of setting “one devil to 
ding another”—a sufficient guarantee that 
there would be little mercy. The “yeomen 
and commonalty ” might receive quarter and 
indemnity for life and fortune on taking the 
oath and surrendering their arms, but no 
such grace was to be extended to chieftains, 
heritors, and leaders ; and if their lives wee 
spared, they were to be treated as prisoners 
of war. On the 16th, additional instructions, 
superscribed and subscribed like the former 
ones, were sent to Livingston and Hill. In 
these Maclan of Glencoe 1s singled out for 
vengeance. Glengarry was to be spared if 
he took the oath and surrendered his lofty, 
rock-perched castle by Loch Oich; other 
rebels were to surrender “upon mercy ,” 
but “if McKean of Glencoe and that tribe 
can be well separated from the rest, it will 
be a proper vindication of the public justice 
to extirpate that sept of thieves.” 

If we turn from these public documents 
to the correspondence of Dalrymple with 
Livingston, whom he begins to pet and cajole 
as “dear Sir Thomas,” when pressing on 
him the necessity of stern measures, we shall 
find the instructions interlined with language 
of picturesque ferocity. In it we read the 
secret of the massacre. When he was 
writing to the commander on the 11th of 
January, Argyll, who joined in the work of 
blood with the spirit of his race, seems to 
have dropped in upon him with the welcome 
news that after all Glencoe had not taken 
the oath— at which I rejoice ; it’s a great 
work of charity to be executed in rooting out 
that damnable sept, the worst in all the High- 
lands.” In correspondence of later date with 
the gentle Hill and “dear Sir Thomas,” who 
has had impressed upon him already the 
circumstances that the orders for destruction 
bore the King’s own genuine signature at 
top and bottom, and that they gave full 
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to Livingston’s own genius, the Secretary 
broadly bints to him what it would de dest to 
do : “ By no means leave anything standing 
our... I entreat that the thieving tribe in 
Glencoe may be rooted out in earnest. . . 
To harry their cattle or burn their houses 
is but to render their (séc) desperate, lawless 
men to rob their neighbours ; but I believe 
you will be satisfied it were a great ad- 
vantage to the nation that thieving tribe 
were rooted out and cut off. It must be 
qutetly done ’—not because the affair might 
get wind: oh, no! but “otherwise they 
will make shift for both the men and their 
cattle.” Argyll and Breadalbane were ready - 
allies in such a pleasant game as the ex- 
termination of these irrepressible foes of the 
Campbells and of all industry: Argyll’s 
detachment “lies in Keppoch Well to assist 
the garrison to do all ona sudden. . .. Pray, 
when anything concerning Glencoe 1s re- 
solved, let it be secret and sudden, other- 
wise the men will shift you, and better not 
meddle with them than not to do it to 
purpose.” 


THE CAMPBELLS QUARTERED IN GLENCOE. 


The Scottish officers could not fail to grasp 
the intention of the Government. The news 
of the determination to root out entirely the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe was received in 
Edinburgh with warm welcome. , But they 
were not the only clan that was doomed, as 
historians persistently assert. They were, 
however, the worst gang of thieves left, and 
were thcrefore set down as the first article in 
the delicious programme. The Secretary’s 
great object of securing Glengarry’s castle, 
however, was first attained, and the soldiers, 
under Captain Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, 
moved southwards, crossed the ferry of Loch 
Leven, and entered the valley of Glencoe. 

The appearance of Glenlyon, along with 
Lieutenant Lindsay, Ensign Lundy, and one 
hundred and twenty men of Argyll’s regiment 
on the ist of February, was calculated to 
cause alarm to the Macdonalds of Glencoe. 
It was an unwonted sight, and perhaps for 
the first time in their Jong history did the in- 
habitants look upon the army of a Scottish 
sovereign in their sequestered valley. The 
most obnoxious and the most exciting feature 
of the invasion was the fact that the men 
who ventured into the pass were not merely 
soldiers of King William, but, worse than 
that, members of the hated and hostile clan 
of Campbell. The mission could mean no 
good, it might well be thought, under the 
colours of Argyll; as Burton has expressed 
it, “ The boa constrictor might as well be 
expected to visit the tiger’s den as a minister 
of peace, as the Campbells ‘to go in force 
into the country of the Macdonalds without 
Still, when the eldest 
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son of MaclIan went down to meet the 
invaders with a company of twenty men, saw 
the orders of blunt and honest Hill for 
quartering the soldiers,—the good-hearted 

emor who had written that touching 
etter for the “lost sheep,” and was known 
to be incapable of a cruel or dishonourable 
word or action,—and passed a pleasant 
greeting with the captain, whose sister was 
the mother of his brother Sandy’s wife, the 
fear was changed into a thorough Highland 
welcome, such as the poet Burns scarcely 
hoped for on his exit from this present 
terrene state. Yet just there lay the depth 
of the treachery : the friendly face of Glen- 
lyon was the smiling mask of the assassin. 
Doubtless, if Dalrymple, or Tarbat, or 
Linlithgow, or Queensberry, could have had 
a glimpse into the distant Highland glen, 
they would have grinned and chuckled at 
the pleasant interview of these aboriginal 
savages; Argyll and Breadalbane would 
have gazed or shouted with the delight born 
of their native instincts. 

The Macdonalds made merry with their 
strange visitors,— merrier, we might be 
allowed to guess, for in such circumstances 
as theirs the mirth was certain to be some- 
what hysterical. It was no easy matter for 
the small clan to accommodate so many visi- 
tors under the thatched roofs of their rude 
huts; yet there was sufficient usquebaugh with 
which they might regale themselves during 
the long, cold winter nights, which Dalrymple, 
by his warm fire in London, had pictured to 
himself as excellent for the purpose of maul- 
ing; and there were at least onc thousand five 
hundred cattle and thousands of goats and 
sheep,which pastured on the greener and more 
sheltered spots of the valley and the slopes. 
Near the mouth of the roaring Coe, where 
the glen has not assumed its aspect of utter 
wildness and nakedness, there 1s a little bit 
of | prea woodland scenery ; an avenue of 
old ash and plane trees leads the tourist to 
the ruin of Invercoe, marking, it is said, the 
homestead of the old chief. Further up the 
glen there were a few groups of huts, the 
nearest to the mouth of the pass being that 
of Inverigan, where Glenlyon had his quar- 
ters ; close by was the hamlet of Auchnaion, 
where another party was lodged, under the 
command of Ensign Barber. For twelve 
short days and twelve long nights the time 
seems to have passed pleasantly enough, the 
captain calling at the chief's every day for his 
“morning drink,” — something merrier, to 
use the language of an old Irish poem, than 
the cold ale of Fingal: the two brothers 
played cards of an evening by the glow of 
the peat fire in the quarters of Glenlyon. 

ere would be no dearth of weird and 
stirring tales. The clear stream that roared 
down the wild glen into Loch Leven was the 
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Cona of Ossian, which the old bard or bards 
had immortalized : he or they had described 
it as fed by a thousand torrents, that after 
a stormy night turned their dark eddies 
beneath the pale light of the morn,—had 
sung of the thunder of night, when the cloud 
bursts on Cona and a thousand ghosts 
shriek at once on the hollow wind, and ef 
the high, blue, curling sides of the pass 
beneath which were the winds with their 
wings. On the evening of the 12th it was 
arranged that Glenlyon, Lieutenant Lindsay, 
and Ensign Lundy should dine on the 
morrow in the house of the chief. The 
captain, at the time he was passing the late 
hours with his niece’s husband over the cards 
and usquebaugh, had the order in his pocket 
for the murder of “the old fox and his sons ” 
before daylight reached the glen on the next 
morning. 


‘*His blithest notes the piper played, 
Her gayest snood the maiden tied, 
The dame her distaff flung aside, 
To tend her kindly housewifery. 

* * * * * 


The hand that mingled 1n the meal, 
At midnight drew the felon steel ” 


THE WHEELS THAT DID THE WORK; AN 
EARLY MORNING CALL; THE HAND OF 
A Lost CHILD. 


It 1s worth while to learn how Captain 
Campbell came to have that infamous order 
in his pocket, how the energy derived from 
the great wheel of State had passed into those 
minuter wheels which were armed with the 
savage teeth of the assassin. On the 23rd 
of January, General Livingston, aware of the 
slowness of Colonel Hill in “the exaction of 
such things,” wrote to a gentleman with whom 
we are already familiar through the corre- 
spondence of Dalrymple, that Lieutenant 
Hamilton, at Inverlochy, to whom he had 
suggested the mauling of the Clan Donald 
in the long, cold nights. The commander 
informed the lieutenant that the Secretary ot 
State had made special mention of the thiev- 
ing nest of Glencoe in his last three letters : 
“So, sir, here 1s a fair occasion for you to 
show that your garrison serves some use; 
and being that the orders are so positive 
from Court to me not to spare any whatever 
not timely come in, as you may [see] by the 
orders I sent to your colonel, I desire you 
would begin with Glencoe, and spare nothing 
which belongs to him, but do not trouble the 
Government with prisoners.” 

As we already know, a Van of Argyll’s 
regiment was aaa Ga in Glencoe about a 
week later, under the command of Glenlyon, 
whose superior officer, Major Robert Dun- 
canson, had his quarters at Ballahulish, on 
the north side of the Leven, and almost 
opposite the mansion of Maclan. Living- 
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ston’s orders to Hill might possibly have 
been given, and were provably given, without 
the knowledge that the agents of destruction 
were to be entrusted with the butchery while 
living under the hospitable roofs of their 
victims. The Colonel, who “liked not the 
business,” and from whose hands the power 
was virtually taken by his subordinate Ham- 
ilton, gave to this officer an order dated at 
Fort William on the 12th of February, which 
ran in general terms as follows: “You are 
with four hundred of my regiment, and the 
four hundred of my Lord Argyll’s regiment 
under the command of Mayor Duncanson to 
march straight to Glencoé, and there put in 
due execution the orders you have received 
from the commander-in-chief.” Hamilton 
then wrote to Duncanson to have his men 
stationed at the posts assigned him by seven 
o’clock on the ilewie morning (Saturday), 
and that he would himself march to his own 
post with the party from the garrison to join 
in the action. He pointed out with due 
emphasis the necessity of Captain Campbell 
securing all the avenues on the south side of 
the glen, which had been set apart for his 
special attention, so that neither “the old 
fox nor none of his cubs get away :” none 
were to be spared, as the Government did 
not wish to be troubled with prisoners 

The last wheel was set in motion by Dun- 
canson. Hewas asullen, brutal monster, and 
his orders to Campbell of Glenlyon seem to be 
the pantings of a short-breathed fcrocity. 
The few lines written bythis obscure Highland 
savage, the only evidence that such a person 
ever existed, are sufficient to confer upon him 
an immortal memory of shame. Campbell 
was to fall on the Macdonalds preciscly at 
five o’clock in the morning ; by that time, or 
shortly after, the major would be there with 
a stronger party: ‘‘If I do not come to you 
at five, you are not to tarry for me, but to 
fall on.” There was the King’s own special 
hand for cutting off the miscreants root and 
branch, for the good and safety of the country. 
He seems to fear that the heart even of a 
Campbell might fail him before the awful 
task; he remembers the tie of kindred between 
the captain and the chief’s family. You are, 
he commands, to put all under seventy to 
the sword, taking especial care that the old 
fox and his sons do not escape; do it without 
fear or favour, else you may expect to be 
dealt with as a traitor to your King and 
country, as a man unfit to carry a commission 
in the King’s service. 

The soldiers were not made aware of the 
work cut out for them until the morning, 
when the order was given them to kill every 
man and woman they met, and shoot down 
every one they saw takingtothe hills. John, 
the eldest son of the old chief, was alarmed 
during the night by the sound of soldiers’ 


voices outside his window, and went up to 
Inverigan to inquire of Glenlyon what was 
the meaning ofthe disturbance. “ If.ll were 
intended,” said the treacherous Campbell, 
“would I not have told Sandy and my 
niece?” 

It was close on five o’clock when Lindsay 
called at the chief’s house with a party of 
soldiers; the old man rose out of bed to 
receive his early visitors. He did not have 
time to dress himself before a couple of bul- 
lets whizzed from behind his back and laid 
him dead in his wife’s arms. It was stated 
on oath that the brutal soldiers stripped off 
the whole attire of the chief's widow and 
tore the rings from her fingers with their 
teeth. She expired on the following day. 
At the different centres further up the glen, 
where the other parties were stationed, the 
work of murder went on simultaneously, and 
with equal fiendishness, At the little village 
of Auchnaion the laird of Achtreachtan was 
sitting at his brother’s fire with eight other 
men, when a volley of balls was poured into. 
the group by Sergeant Barber and his com- 
rades. Four fell down dead, and the others 
threw themselves on the floor. One of them 
was Achtreachtan’s brother, whom Barber, 
suspecting he was not dead, took hold of and 
asked if he were alive. The poor Highlander 
asked the sergeant to grant him the favour of 
being shot in the open air. “I will do you 
that favour,” said the menial officer, “ for the 
sake of your meat which I haveeaten.” Tak- 
ing advantage of the darkness, the powerful 
mountaineer dashed himself on the soldiers 
before they had time to take aim, and fling- 
ing his long tartan plaid in their faces, fled in 
a moment up the mountain with the swiftness. 
of a deer. During this short interval the 
other three Macdonalds had risen from the 
floor and escaped by the back of the building. 
A child was afterwards missed from this 
hamlet, and nothing but its hand was ever 
found. 

The tragedies enacted at Inverigan under 
the eyes of Captain Campbell were, 1f pos- 
sible, of a more savage character than 
those which were witnessed at the other 
hamlets. The men were dragged out of bed 
and killed one by one; a lad of twelve was 
shot dead, although he ran up to Glenlyon 
declaring with passionate entreaty that he 
would go anywhere with Glenlyon, would 
follow him over the world, if only his life 
were spared; a woman and a child of the 
tender age of four or five were also among 
the victims. One old man of eighty was mur- 
dered. Inverigan himself, after having been 
left for dead at his own door, crept into 
another house. It was only to suffer a worse 
fate: the building was set on fire by the sol- 
diers, and the old man perished in the flames. 
There was one young man of twenty whom 
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Glenlyon was disposed to spare, but an officer 
named Drummond, who arrived with ad- 
ditional troops about daybreak, found fault 
with the leniency of his comrade, and ordered 
him to be shot by a file of musketeers. 


RESULTS OF THE MASSACRE; THE FALL 
OF STAIR. 


Some twenty-five persons had been slaugh- 
tered. Women and children, too, it was 
believed had perished in the storm and deep 
snow on the hill sides, and became the prey 
of the eagles that haunted the lofty spires of 
Buachal Etive. The plot for the extermina- 
tion of the whole clan of Maclan of Glencve 
had proved a complete failure, and it served 
no other purpose than to brand with infamy 
the name of every man who had art or part 
in the foul thing. The two “cubs,” above 
all, had succeeded in escaping together up the 
mountains on hearing the first shots fired. 
The severe weather had hindered the march 
of Hamilton, and it was within an hour of 
midday when he arrived with his forces upon 
the scene. It has been remarked with a 
terrible terseness that nothing was left for 
the lieutenant-colonel but an old man to lull 
and houses to burn, All the possessions of 
the Macdonalds of Glencoe were destroyed 
or carried off. 

Tradition and a Jacobite pamphlet which 
Macaulay has used more freely than he 
ought perhaps to have done, assert that Glen- 
hig and his descendants were haunted by 
the spectre of MaclIan and the blood of 
Glencoe ; but the fact is that he hved long 
afterwards to serve his King and country 
in Flanders and the Highlands Withina 
fortnight it was widely known and talked 
of in London that the Macdonalds had been 
murdered in bed after taking the allegiance 
But Stair was not ashamed. He even pressed 
on Hill to continue the work of vengeance 
“All I regret is that any of the sept got 
away; and there is necessity to prosecute 
them to the utmost. If they could go out of 
the country, I wish they were let slip.” 

In May the Council gave permission to 
the ruined Macdonalds, who had associated 
themselves with other “loose and broken 
men” for pursuing the career of freebooters, 
to return to their native valley under suffi- 
cient securities for good conduct ; and in the 
summer of 1695 the Scottish Parhament, 
under the pressure of the bitter political 
opponents of Dalrymple, appointed a com- 
mission of inquiry as to the authors of the 
dark tragedy. Even Tarbat was frightened, 
and was eager for a full and formal pardon 
for himself, covering the whole of his career : 
he alleged that the high-toned morality was 
a mere sham, assumed for the ruin of himself 
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and his associates by another political clique 
that, to use his own words, would put a 
beast’s skin on every one not belonging to 
their club and set the hounds on him. The 
King was exonerated by the Parliament ; 
the Secretary was declared to have gone 
beyond his instructions ; Livingston and Hill 
were acquitted of blame; all the other officers, 
from Hamilton downwards, ought to be 
prosecuted if His Mayesty thought fit. 

The matter ended ina mere resolution. It 
was attended by no disastrous consequence 
to any of the persons involved in the actual 
work of blood ; and even the maligned Dal- 
rymple, on whom his political enemies on the 
right and left alike aimed at casting the 
odium of the barbarous massacre, was 
acquitted by the King of having any participa- 
tion whatever in the method by which the 
scheme of eatermination was attempted to 
be carried out. So far his connection with 
the Glencoe massacre was fatal to his career 
as a statesman, he resigned the office ot 
Secretary during the summer in which the 
Commission instituted its inquines. Long 
exiled from the councils of the King and the 
debates of Parliament, he at last weathered 
the hatred and the disgrace. Hus sovereign, 
remembering the services he had bestowed 
upon the realm of Scotland, exalted him to 
the dignity of an earldom, and he died in 
honourable harness, while fighting with all 
his wisdom and eloquence for the union ot 
the two kingdoms. As novi homines, he and 
his father were detested by the needy and 
less capable patricians over whose heads he 
floated into power, as great men always do, 
in the crisis of his country ; and the screech- 
ing calummies of his jealous foes have been 
too readily accepted as a basis for the eloquent 
invective of historians. It is no purpose ot 
ours to enter into any tedious discussion 
as to the real authors of the massacre. We 
may not approve of the “ legal advantage ” 
on which Dalrymple insisted in striking a 
blow at the bandits of Glencoe; we confess 
that he was by no means scrupulous as to 
the possible method of extermination, and 
simply put his hands over his eyes while the 
savage clansmen took their own way of doing 
his work ; but we beg to protest against the 
constant insinuation or assertion that he 
dictated the massacre as it actually occurred. 
His own letter, written in London on the 
30th of January, affords incontrovertible evi- 
dence that he was utterly ignorant of the 
project of treacherous assassination under the 
mask of friendship, and that he was guilty 
only of advising that the work should be 
“quietly done,” so that the extermination of 
the thievish clan might be complete. 
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THE Mup-Town. 


ma AM writing these words on the top of 
a lofty tower, some one hundred 

“iam and seventy-five feet high. On 
one side, the north, I look down upon 
magnificent streets, the dainty colours of the 
¢ver-moving crowd set off by the foliage of 
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the trees, just now in their spring loveliness 
In the garden beneath, mothers and nursc- 
maids in blue garments and white caps 
tend little children also white-capped ; and 
all day long—nearly all night long—the roll 
and roar of carriages goes on without ceasing. 
I turn to the other side, and there is a river 
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beneath me, not nearly so wide as the Thames, 
but spreading out opposite to where I am 
standing, and enclosing two islands, with 
more bridges than I am able to count. 
Beyond the river again the busy streets 
continue, with many a grand spire and 
dome rising among them. And all these 
things together make up the city of Paris, the 
most beautiful city, probably, in the world. 
Rome is infinitely greater in historical inter- 
est, London is vaster, Edinburgh is grander 
in situation, but in splendour of streets and 
gaiety of appearance, Paris surpasses them 


One of these islands of which I have spoken 
is called “the Isle of the City.” It contains 
the cathedral and the Palace of Justice. 
When Julius Cesar came here 2000 years 
ago this formed the whole city, and itg name 
then was Lutetia Parisiorum, “Mud-Town of 
the Borderers.** The “ Borderers,” who occu- 

ied the whole district known now as the 
sle of France, were at first disposed to be 
more friendly towards him than their neigh- 
bours, and he showed his appreciation of 
this by convoking a general assembly of the 
Gauls in this island; but they afterwards 
turned against his lieutenant, Labienus, and 
shared the usual fate of being conquered. 

When the Romans became possessed of 
all Gaul, Paris for a while disappears out ot 
the history. Yet it throve, chiefly in con- 
sequence of its rivercommerce. It gradually 
extended itself from the islands to the main- 
land, chiefly on the left bank of the river. 
The chief temple, that of Jupiter, was on the 
island, but a great amphitheatre rose up on 
the left bank, and afterwards a palace of the 
Emperors, who began, after a while, to make 
ita favourite residence. 

When Christianity began to make its rapid 
strides towards victory over heathenism, St. 
Denys, or Dionysius, came to Paris with two 
companion preachers. He and these com- 
panions were beheaded on a hill, which was 
consequently called “the Martyr’s Hill,”— 
Mons Martyrum. You will find the spot in 
the map of Paris, Montmartre. 

It was Julian “the Apostate” who caused 
the first great advance of Paris to splendour. 
He preferred it to every city in his empire, 
and relics of his baths remain to this day. 
He died in 364, and his successor also dwelt 
a good deal in Lutetia, though it never 
became the official capital of Roman Gaul; 
that honour belonged sometimes to Lyons, 
sometimes to Treves, sometimes to Arles. 
It was not even the capital of a province; 
and this explains why its prelates never took 
rank as archbishops until the 17th century. 





* This is Carlyle's interpretation of Pardésed, or 
Barisii. Numerous other interpretations, however, 
have been given. 
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They were suffragans only of the Bishop 
of Sens. 

Early in the 5th century lived St. Marcel, 
who is said to have “ delivered the country 
from a terrible dragon,” which, being inter- 
preted, phicrase) signifies that he was the 
means of destroying paganism. In his time 
the temple of Jupiter gave place to the first 
Christian cathedral in Paris. It was ,dedi- 
cated to St. Stephen. But the chief saint of 
Paris in early times was St. Geneviéve, the 
details of whose history are given in many 
frescoes on the walls of the Paris churches. 
Suffice it to say that she spent her life in 
works of piety and self-denial ; that when 
the fierce Attila came into Gaul bringing 
destruction and death in his train, it was her 

rayers, according to popular belief, which 
rept him out of the city ; that when Clovis, 
King of the Franks, crossed the Rhine and 
conquered Gaul, and formed the new Frank 
monarchy, it was Saint Geneviéve who per- 
suaded the Parisians not to acknowledge 
him until he should embrace Christianity ; 
that he was accordingly baptized at Rheims 
in 496, and entered Lutetia next year ; that she 
died in 512, at the age of eighty-nine, and was 
buried beside him in the Abbey of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which had been founded by 
his wife Clotilde. The church was from that 
time known as St. Geneviéve, though since 
it was rebuilt in the 18th century it is 
more commonly called the Pantheon. The 
National Convention inscribed on it, ‘“To the 
memory of our great men;” and here were 
brought Voltaire, Rousseau, Mirabeau, Marat, 
to be buried. Their remains, however, were 
afterwards removed; those of Marat were 
thrown into a sewer. The shrine of St. 
Geneviéve is now to be seen in the neigh- 
penne church opposite, ‘St. Stephen on 
the Hill.” 


THE MEROVINGIAN KINGS. 

Clovis, which is the Latin form of the 
Teutonic Chlodwig, the same name which 
the French softened into Louis, was the 
founder of what is known as the Merovin- 
gian dynasty in France. It had been, as 
we know, a Roman country; then, as the 
Roman power declined, it fell under the 
Visigoths, whose chief seat of power, how- 
ever, was in Spain. But the Visigoths were 
out of harmony with the Church,—they were 
Arians, who denied the arenly of Christ,— 
and therefore, so it is said, the clergy en- 
couraged King Clovis to come from the 
Rhine country, and establish himself in Gaul. 
He was nothing loth, and, as we have already 
said, he agreed after a while to be baptized. 
It was done by St. Remigius, Bishop of 
Rheims. “ Lower thy head with humility,” 
said the eloquent bishop, “ adore what thou 
hast burned, burn what thou hast adored.” 


THE VENGEANCE OF ’80. 





From the time of Clovis, the city has come 
to be called Paris. There are many interest- 
ing relics of the Meroving kings in and 
about Paris, not only coins and implements 
of war, but deeds and charters with the 
kings’ signatures. The student of French 
history will find a collection of wonderful 
interest in the Archives Nationales in the 
Rue Franc Bourgeois,—a collection to which 
we shall have to refer again. One looks 
there upon the very documents which passed 
under the hands of those Meroving kings, 
who rode in their bullock carts with long 
hair flowing; for 1t was law absolute as that 
of the Medes and Persians that no king 
could have a razor come upon his head ; 
here are their deeds, grants of lands to 
faithful followers and to churches. In days 
when all else was moving and in unrest, the 
Church remained a permanent institution, 
and all men felt and recognized its power 
and usefulness. ‘‘The Church!” exclaims 
Carlyle, “what a word was there; richer 
than Golconda and the treasures of the 
world! Inthe heart of the 1emotest moun- 
tains rises the little kirk; the dead all 
slumbering around it, under their white 
memorial stones, ‘1n hope of a happy resur- 
rection.’ Dull wert thou, O reader, if never 
in any hour (say of moaning midnight, when 
such kirk hung spectral in the sky, and Being 
was, as it were, swallowed up in darkness), 
it spoke to thee things seal papas that 
went up into thy soul’s soul. Strong was 
he that had a Church, what we can call a 
church; he stood thereby, though in the 
centre of immensities, in the conflux of 
eternities, yet manlike towards God and 
man; the vague, shoreless universe had 
become for him a firm city, and dwelling 
which he knew. Such virtue was in belief; in 
these words well spoken, / delieve. Well 
might men prize their Credo, and raise state- 
liest temples for it, and reverend hierarchies, 
and give it the tithe of their substance : it 
was worth living for and dying for.” * 

There are two monuments of Merovingian 
royalty in the abbey church of St. Denys,— 
King Dagobert and Queen Frédégonde. 
The greater part, however, of this race of 
kings were buried in the church of “St. 
Germanus in the Meadows.” And now the 
city began to grow on the north side of the 
river as well as the south. Two monasteries, 
St. Martin and St. Lawrence, formed each 
a nucleus of population, and a hunting-lodge 
in the midst of’ a wood was called Lupara, 
from the number of wolves which infested it. 
This hunting-lodge was afterwards turned 
into a castle by King Philip Augustus ; and 

S again was removed to make room for a 





* French Revolution,” I., 8. 
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new palace by Francis I., in 1541. This 
has been altered and enlarged by several 
monarchs since ; but what an effort of ima- 
gination is needed to transform the Zugara, 
or “ wolf-haunt,” of the 8th century into the 
Louvre of the present day. 


THE CARLOVINGIANS. 

To the Merovingians succeeded the Carlo- 
vingians, or,as Mr. E. A. Freeman calls them, 
the Karlings, the descendants of Charles 
Martel. The greatest monarch of this line 
was Charles the Great, commonly known as 
Charlemagne. This form of his name is 
unfitting for two reasons. First, he did not 
speak French but German ; and secondly, he 
did not live at Paris, or in what is now called 
French territory. His home, and that of 
nearly all his race, was on the banks of the 
Rhine. Huis capital was Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The period of the Carloving kings, indeed, 
was not a prosperous one for Paris; they 
treated it as a simple fief, and as far as 
French territory was concerned, held their 
court at Laon. When the fierce Northmen 
came in the 9th century, and sailed up the 
Seine and the other northern rivers to plunder 
and too often to kill, the Karlings almost left 
Paris to their mercy. This was indeed the 
cause of their downfall in France, and of the 
final separation of the empire of Charles the 
Great into the two divisions which we know 
as France and Germany. 


THE CAPETS. 

Whilst the Carlovingian kings were leavin,, 
Paris and the Seine country to its fate, a 
new family was coming into note destined to 
play a brilliant part in the history of the 
Frankish nation. In 885, Eudes, or Odo, 
Count of Paris, aided by the Bishop Gos- 
selin, brilliantly defended the city against an 
attack of the Normans, They besieged it 
for a year in vain ; then the Carloving king, 
Charles the Fat, came to succour the city 
with an army. And his succour consisted 
in offering the Northmen a large amount of 
gold to go away. Such a method of deliver- 
ance angered both his German army and his 
Frankish subjects. The former deposed him, 
the latter severed the connection with the East 
Franks, preferring to be ruled by their own 
leader. So Eudes, Duke of Paris, became 
King of the Franks. He transmitted this 
crown to his brother Robert, who was unable 
to hold it long; but his grandson, Hugh 
Capet, was more successful. He was elected 
king at Senlis, June 30th, 987, and solemnly 
crowned at Rheims, the ecclesiastical metro- 
poe of France, on the following day. But 
et it be remembered that this King of the 
Franks by no means held undivided do- 
minion over the whole country which we now 
call France, or even over the greater part of 
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it. If we take Normandy to begin with, we 
must remember that it was ruled by a Duke 
of Normandy, whose dominion, so long as he 
ruled justly, was as much his as that of Paris 
was under the personal rule of the King. If 
there were complaints made of his govern- 
ment, appeal lay to the King of the Franks. 
He was “overlord” of the country, and the 
peers who ruled the provinces were his vas- 
sals ; they did homage to him on their enter- 
ing upon their inheritance, but with this 
provision for their righteous rule, their pos- 
sessions were like a freehold. There were 
many times when these great fief-holders were 

ulte as powerful as he who was called king. 

he first Capets only held as their personal 
heritage the provinces of the Isle of France, 
Picardy, the Orleannois. The rest were fiefs 
which became added one by one to France, 
as we shall see presently. 

From Hugh Capet the French crown de- 
scended directly from father to his eldest 
son for twelve generations, then the line was 
broken. King Louis X. left no son. He had 
a daughter ; but, according to the Salic law 
which prevailed among the Franks, she could 
not succeed, so the kingdom passed to the 
brother of King Louis. He too died without 
sons, so a third brother came, Charles IV. 
He was the last male of the line; so the 
Crown went to his cousin Philip, son of 
Charles of Valois, who was a younger brother 
of King Philp IV. Hence we know the first 
branch as the House of Capet, the second as 
that of Valois. But as we see, both alike 
sprang from Hugh Capet. 


PARIS UNDER THE CAPETS. 


We have now to review the history of 
Paris under the Capet kings. The first four 
of them, Hugh, Robert, Henry 1., Philip L.,, 
resided not so much at Paris cs at Orleans, 
Louis VI. and VII. principally dwelt at Paris, 
but it was the next monarch, Philip Augus- 
tus, who did more for it than any of his 
predecessors. He it was indeed who defi- 
nitely made it the capital, established the 
officers of government there, and built the 
“great tower of the Louvre,” in which he 
deposited the State papers and treasures. 
He also fortified the “faubourgs ” which had 
ei up on both sides of the river, and for 
the first time made them an integral part of 
the city. He reigned for forty-three years, 
during which the city grew so much that it 
was divided into eight “ quarters” instead of 
four, He also paved the streets, which 
hitherto had been impassable in rainy 
weather, built great market-places and seve- 
ral bridges. But he further vastly increased 
the importance of Paris by organising and 
grouping i eval under the title of the Uni- 
versity, the lectures in literature, philosophy, 
and theology, which were at that time flour- 





ishing in their strength under the hands of 
those learned men who have given to these 
days the name of “ Age of the Schoolmen.” 
The University of Paris was founded in 1200, 
and completely organized by 1215. It was 
on the left bank of the river, separate from 
the rest of the city, and called “The Latin 
Quarter,”—a name which it retains to this 
day. The character which it soon acquired 
for learning, the facilities which it rendered 
to those who sought its benefits but were 
too poor to pay for them, gave it a renown 
surpassing that of any place in Europe. Thus 
Paris now became the political capital of 
France and the hterary capital of Europe. 
To have studied at Paris was among the 
Inghest honours which a literary man could 
aspire to. It is remarkable that in the 13th 
century, which produced the noblest cathe- 
drals, so many of the architects were from 
the University of Paris. The further de- 
velopment of the Sorbonne, named after its 
founder, Robert Sorbon, belongs to the reign 
of Louis 1X., A.D. 1250. 

To Philp Augustus also France owed much 
for uniting the monarchy. The original per- 
sonal domain of Hugh Capet, as we have 
seen, included only the Isle of France, Picardy, 
and Orleannois. Normandy, formed into a 
state by Rollo, or Rou, whose name survives 
In its capital, Rouen, where his tomb 1s still 
to be seen, passed to the kings of England 
when a duke of Normandy became the 
English conqueror. Philp Augustus wrested 
it from King John. But by his able centra- 
lisation of the administration of justice he in- 
creased his powerand influence over the other 
fiefs. The result of this showed itself in a very 
marked way under Louis I X., who established 
a parliament. The Provost of Paris was at 
the head of the municipal administration. 
He was a judiciary, always a royal officer. 
He was a distinct personage from the “ Pro- 
vost of the Merchants,” who took charge of 
all which concerned commerce and provision- 
ment. He was in reality, though not in title, 
the mayor of Paris. The first town-hall was 
on the left bank of the river, not far from 
St. Geneviéve. Louis IX. built a grand 
palace on the Isle of the City. The present 
Palace of Justice is built on the site of it, 
and several portions of the original palace 
still exist, as the kitchens, the great guard- 
room, the round towers which face the street, 
and above all the beautiful Sazuzte Chapelle, 
a church of two stories, in the upper of which 
is an empty shrine, formerly containing the 
relics which he brought from the East, and 
which are now in Notre Dame. This church 
is one of the most lovely specimens of Gothic 
architecture in the world. 

Of all the French kings, Louis IX. loved 
ustice most. It was a veritable passion with 
im. Hallam expresses his opinion that his 
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is the most beautiful character in history. 
He would go into the Wood of Vincennes and 
sit uncer a tree, that his subjects might have 
free intercourse with him and te!] their needs. 
But we must not linger on his life,—it is like 
going back to the Age of Gold,—but pass on. 


THE HOUSE OF VALOIS. 


To this House belong thirteen kings of 
France, beginning with Philip VI. in 1328, 
and ending with Henry III , assassinated in 
1589. It 1s a period full of activity, full of 
tumult. Two of the kings fell into the hands 
of an enemy: John, at Poitiers, to Edward 
the Black Prince; Francis J., at Pavia, to 
Charles V. Twice the sceptre was on the 
very point of slipping from the King’s hand: 
once into the hand of the English king, pre- 
vented by Joan of Arc ; once into that of the 
Guises, prevented by the League. Three 
great foreign wars belong to this period: 
the first with England, begun through the 
unjust claims of Edward III.,* and con- 
tinued through the renewal of them by 
Henry V., in which the kingdom was all but 
lost, but was recovered, as I have already 
said, by the Maid of Orleans; the second 
with Italy, a source of great evils; the third 
with Germany, begun under most unhappy 
auspices. 

But further, to the epoch of the House of 
Valois belong also thice of the four civil wars 
which sadden the annals of France - that of 
Charles the Bad, under John and Charles V.; 
that of the Avmaguacs and Burgundans, 
under Charles VI ; that of the Protestants and 
the League, under Francis I]., Charles 1X, 
and Henry III. The most terrible defeats 
and the most glorious victorics belong to this 
period; and as if all things concurred to make 
it famous, this was the age of those remark- 
able discoveries which were as a new revela- 
tion to man,—artillery, printing, the compass, 
America, the way to the Indies. And now, 
too, began French poetry and drama. 

But what appears so strange 1s that not 
only did the misfortunes of the House of 
Valois not impede the progtess of its power, 
they even contributed so inuch to hasten and 
increase it. Every reverse was followed by 
a solid success, and every civil trouble by 
an increase of the royal authority. Philip of 
Valois, who was utterly routed at Crecy, 
added Dauphiné to his possessions; and 
John, the conquered of Poitiers and the 
Black Prince's captive, added Burgundy; 
Charles VII., who on his accession was left 





* He claimed the French crown on the ground that 
his mother was the daughter of PhhipIV. But even 
had there been no such thing as the Salic law, his 
claim would have been bad, because Louis X. had 
left a daughter who would have come before him. 








; seemingly without any resource or hope, had 


betore his death completed the conquest of 
the English provinces in the west. 

But what concerns us most, the kings of 
France, who at the beginning of this dynasty 
had, as we have already noticed, possessed 
but a hmited authority over a large portion 
of France, found themselves before its close 
lords of a united monarchy. The treachery 
and cruelty of Louis XI, cannot blind us to 
his great ability. He overcame the great 
vassals who had bidden defiance to his power, 
and held themselves almost as independent 
sovereigns; and from his time France was, 
both in word and fact, a monarchy. To this 
end the fierce civil wars becun by the dukes 
of Burgundy had so greatly tended. 


TROUBLES ; THE JACQUERIE. 


When Philip of Valois ascended the throne, 
he found before him the task ot composing a 
kingdom half distracted with the bad govein- 
ment of his predecessors. Philip IV. (the 
Fair) and his thee sons had fnghtfully mis- 
managed the finances of the country, taxes 
were oppiessive, and the frequent alterations 
in the currency brousht trouble and confusion 
into every transaction. But this heritage of 
trouble was aggravated by Edward the Third’s 
uniighteous claim, and the war that followed 
increased public misery, and consequently 
public discontent. The tatal battle of Poitiers, 
in 1356, by leaving King John a prisoner in 
the hands of the English, caused Charles the 
Dauphin, afterwards Charles V., to convoke 
at Paris the States-General, as his father 
had done twice before This convocation of 
the nobles, clergy, and people, only resorted 
to on cvtraordinary emergencies, invariably 
showed itself on the side of popular rights 
and liberties. On the present occasion the 
presiding spirit was the Provost of the Mer- 
chants, Stephen Marcel, a man of political 
intelligence far in advance of his age, though 
unscrupulous. Under his guidance, aided 
by his friend Robert Lecoq, Bishop of Laon, 
the States-General in se and the two fol- 
lowing years icformed the admunistration, 
insisted on a just apportionment of the taxa- 
tion, and of a controlling power to be vested 
in elective assemblics. This was the begin- 
ning of a constitutional government, imprac- 
ticable under simple feudalism. The Dauphin 
promised, even put the new provisions into a 
sort of charter, though he found means to 
elude them afterwards. Marcel, foreseeing 
that he would attempt this, placed the bur- 
gesses of Paris under arms. At that time 
was living Charles the Bad, King of Navarre. 
He was a direct descendant of Hugh Capet, 
the great-grandson of Philip IV., but as it 
was through his mother, he was prevented 
from reigning by the Saliclaw. He deserved 
his unpleasant surname, for he had ncither 
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faith nor morals, and passed his life in strata- 
ems and treasons. He came to Paris now, 
angued the people, and, in concert with 
Marcel, excited them against the Dauphin. 
A body of armed men invaded the Louvre 
and massacred the principal Counsellors of 
State before the Dauphin’s eyes, whereupon 
he escaped from the capital, and retired to 
Compitgne, where he called together fresh 
representatives of the nation, who, jealous of 
the overpowering influence of Paris, showed 
themselves more favourable to Charles, while 
they still insisted on reform of government. 
Marcel, now in open revolt, dreading the 
return of the Dauphin, excited, or at least 
encouraged, the terrible insurrection called 
the Jacguerie. It was crushed ; then Marcel, 
in despair, endeavoured to introduce the King 
of Navarre and the English into Paris. But 
this was further than the people of Pans 
were prepared to go; the plot was discovered, 
and Marcel was slain as, with the keys in 
his hand, he was approaching the St. Denis 
ate to let the King of Navarre in. The 
auphin immediately afterwards entered Panis 
as a conqueror. 

When he became king, Charles V. pro- 
fited by the severe lesson which he had 
received in his youth, and though he did not 
see fit to carry out the reforms which the 
excesses of Marcel had now rendered less 
popular, he yet used his absolute authority 
well and beneficently. His administration 
was hailed by the people as the return of the 
happy days of St. Louis. By the help of the 
illustrious Bertrand Duguesclin,—a simple 
Breton gentleman possessed of so few advan- 
tages that he could not even read, but bold 
as a lion and as honourable as bold,—he 
reversed the Black Prince’s successes, and 
added the provinces north of the Loire to his 
own dominions. 





FOUNDATION OF THE BASTILLE. 


And now we come to the work of the reign 
of Charles V. which more especially concerns 
this paper. The building of the Bastille, so 
far from being a blot on his memory, was 
intended not for a prison, but to provide for 
the defence of Paris. It was one of several 
works of the same character. * 


The first stone of the Bastille was laid by | 


Hugh d’Aubriot, Mayor of Paris, April 22nd, 
1370. He was a native of Dijon, who had 
come very poor to Paris, but had prospered 
there, come under the King’s notice, and 
attracted his confidence. He built the Pont 
au Change, then called “the Great Bridge,” 





* The name Sasisie, or Bastel, was given to any 
erection intended to withstand a mil force. 
There were, therefore, many in France, but this 
retained the name longest. 





provided sanitary improvements, and planned 
the Bastille. That is, he built two stron 
towers facing the Street St. Anthony, joined 
them with a strong wall, in the centre of 
which was the gate of thetown. But Aubriot 
fell into trouble. After the death of Charles 
V., whether rightly or wrongly we have no 
means of knowing, he was accused of irre- 
ligion both in profession and practice, and 
was condemned to be shut up in one of the 
towers of his own Bastille. He was after- 
wards removed from thence to the Chatelet. 
Fresh riots presently rose, in consequence of 
the taxation caused by the war with England. 
The insurgents went about with clubs (maz/- 
lots) loaded with lead, and therefore were 
called Afatllotins. The name of Aubriot 
happening to be mentioned, was caught up 
with acclamation, his prison was forced, and 
he was carried out in triumph, elevated on 
men’s shoulders, and even saluted as king. 
But he was too wise to commit himself by 
acceptancc of this dangerous title. He wrth- 
drew privately on the first night of his libera- 
tion, made his way back to his native Dijon, 
and ended his days in peace at an advanced 
age. 


GROWTH OF THE BASTILLE, 


In the next reign two more towers were 
added opposite the first. Then came four 
others, with connecting walls, until the whole 
presented a quadrangular form, somewhat 
bulging out, however, on the east side, the 
long side of the quadrangle being in face of 
the Rue St. Antoine, and the entrance was in 
the narrow end of the quadrangle on the 
south, between the two towers. A broad 
ditch, thirty-six feet deep, was dug round the 
whole, lined with masonry. It was, how- 
ever, dry, except when the Seine was flooded, 
and was used as a garden. The visitor who 
wished to enter the fortress passed through 
a gateway on the right side of the Rue St. 
Antome, crossed a drawbridge, passed be- 
tween walls within which were offices and 
sutler’s shops, and so passed round to the 
southern side of the fortress till he stood 
opposite the gateway. Here, over the fosse, 
was another drawbridge. This being crossed, 
he found himself within the walls. The 
walls were of enormous thickness, and nearly 
a hundred feet in height. As we have 
already said, the ground-plan was quad- 
rangular, the interior was divided into two 
courts, the first 102 feet long, the second 42, 
the width of them was 72 feet. In the first 
court was the great clock, the only sound, 
says one of the prisoners in his Reminiscences, 
that broke the stillness for many an hour 
together. It was a cruel idea to ornament 
the dial with sculptures of a man and woman 
chained hand and foot. The tops of the 
towers and of the curtain walls that joined 
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them were flat, with a parapet wall, and on 
the towers were a few pietes of cannon. The 
rooms which were used as prisons are de- 
scribed by some of the prisoners as not 
uncomfortable as prisons go, that 1s, they are 
said to have been neither damp, nor cold, 
nor ill-ventilated, and the furniture was 
sufficient. It must, however, be said that 
there is discrepancy of testimony on this 
point. Probably treatment varied at diffe- 
rent epochs and under different governments. 
The statement that on the demolition rooms 
for torturing prisoners were discovered is 
entirely a myth, neither places nor instru- 
ments of torture were found. 


THE BOURBON KINGS. 

The last monarchs of the House of Valois 
were as much under clouds as those of the 
preceding line. ‘The troubles now arose out 
of the Reformation struggles. The last king 
of the Valois line, Henry III., was assas- 
sinated at St. Cloud by a fanatic monk, 
July 31st, 1589, and the crown then devolved 
on Henry, King of Navarre, whose descent 
was from Hugh Capet, like the rest of the 
kings. He was a ninth descendant of 
Louis IX. 

The House of Bourbon produced some of 
the greatest kings of France, and under this 
dynasty were produced its most famous 
captains. Henry IV. was a man whose 
memory was always deeply cherished. Louis 
XIV. seemed to have arrived at the perfec- 
tion of earthly greatness, yet in his reign 
were gathered together the elements of the 
terrible revolution which swept his House 
away. The slightest sketch of their history 
is all that we can offer. 

oy IV., though stained with some 
personal vices, was a brilliant hero, and a 
king who strove for the good of the nation, 
and governed it in the spirit of a father. 
Finding that the Reformed faith was at the 
lowest ebb in France,—for, indeed, the St. 
Bartholomew massacre in 1572 had almost 
extinguished Protestantism,—he committed 
the grievous error of abjuring it, though he 
loved it, and of declaring. himself a Roman 
Catholic. He believed that by so doing he 
should best promote peace, and be enabled 
to secure liberty of conscience. The Edict 
of Nantes was the outcome of this policy, 
which provided for equality as to religious 
profession, and admission on equal terms to 
public employments. This was in 1599. 
The original document is in the Archives Na- 
ftonales. So also is the revocation of it by 
Louis XIV., adeed full of evil consequences. 
Henry was able now to devote himself to the 
state of the finances, for France had ap- 
proached nearly to bankruptcy ; he introduced 
order, economy, and good government every- 
where, being much assisted by his wise 


i Oe mane 


minister, Silly. France had begun to re- 
cover after a long period of misery, when 
Henry was stabbed by an assassin in the 
street, May 14th, 1610, and the country was 
again thrown into confusion. His son, 
Louis XIII., was only nine years of age. 
He was not a great man, but he allowed a 
great man to govern, though he disliked him, 
being honestly desirous for the advancement 
of France. This great man was Cardinal 
Richelieu, and the policy with which he is 
most identified is his determined endeavour 
to humble the House of Austria. What is 
known as the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) 
was a bitter contest between Romanism and 
Protestantism in Germany. Richelieu took 
the Protestants’ side 19 pursuance of his set 
policy. He died six months before the King, 
whose death took place on the thirty-third 
anniversary of his accession, May 14th, 1643. 

The reign of Louis XIV., beginning in his 
fifth year, lasted for seventy-two years. As 
his father’s reign was controlled by Richelieu 
so the early part of that of Louis XIV. was 
under Cardinal Mazarin. The long reign 
has three distinct divisions. The beginning 
was troubled with the miserable civil war of 
the Fronde. The middle was full of glory ; 
the King was successful in war, adding 
largely to his territory on the last at the 
expense of Germany ; he surrounded himself 
with illustrious men, and covered France 
with handsome buildings. The end was 
darkened with troubles. The victories of 
the Duke of Marlborough did much to 
crumble to pieces the power and prestige 
which Louis had gained by his previous 
successes. It was a time when absolutism 
carried all before it; but a heritage of evil 
was being stored up for those who came 
after. 

Lous XV., great-grandson of his prede- 
cessor, was but six years old at his succession. 
The Regent Orleans, so long as he lived, 
ruled him wisely, but died in 1723. Fora 
while Louis was greatly loved by his people; 
but his life became scandalously corrupt and 
self-indulgent, the nation was ill-governed 
and oppressed, the finances again became 
embarrassed. He died in 1774,and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Louis XVI., the 
best-intentioned of men, the most unfortunate 
of kings. He was not yet twenty years old; 
his beautiful wife, Marie Antoinette, was in 
her nineteenth year. She had been married 
before she was fifteen. 


THE BASTILLE AND THE ABSOLUTE 
s MONARCHY. 

We have given the above sketch, because 
the attack on the Bastille, which we have to 
relate, was really an attack on the principles 
of absolutism, of which the Bastille was held 
to be a standing symbol. Wehaveseen how 
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it was turned into a prison in its early days, 
though not intended for that purpose. To 
this purpose, however, it was now constantly 
put. Several victims of Louis XI. were 
thrown into it: the Bishop of Verdun and 
Duke of Alencon died there; the Count of 
St. Paul, and Jacques d’Armagnac, Duke of 


writing against the Government. In 1664, 
there were thirteen, mostly confined for 
Jansenism. But let us set down some of 
the charges from the list as it lies before 
us :—“For writing a work, ‘Une Histoire 
Amoureuse’ ;” “for poisoning ;” “for selling 
poisons ;” “for sacrilege ;” ‘for pretending 
to foretell events ;” “for having assisted 
persons to go clandestinely to America ;” 








GEARED OO OTTD, 





“for intriguing with the Spanish ambas- 
sador ;” “for intrigues with the Pnnce of 
Orange ;” “for matters touching religion” 
(many); (a priest) ‘for marrying Protestants ;” 
“for pretending to make love potions ;” 
“‘for saying that the King (Louis XIV.) 
oppressed his subjects and only thought of 





Nemours, were shut up until they were taken | amusing himself with his old woman 
out to the (Madame 
Place de ae je Main- 
Greve to | tenon), that 
execution. ee be = 8§=would 
In succeed- wee, soon be a 
ing reigns e#| king of beg- 
many illus- @ cars, that 
trious pri- it his officers 
soners were |i were  star- 
shut up [Bi ving, and 
within the that he had 
fortress; the }1uined the 
Dauphin, kingdom by 
who _after- driving 
wards be- |g away the 
came Louis jr; Hugue- 
XII, and no 3” “for 
the great 4 i 1sres pect 
Co ; d é Tis: ieee to K a g 
among eres) George in 
them. It not men- 
was the tioning him 
cruel ‘and in his Al- 
crafty Lous manack as 
XI.who first King of 
made it Great Bni- 
serve exclu- tain;” (Vol- 
sively as a taire) “for 
State pris } writing 
son. eee! against the 

It is not, hem Regent ;”* 
however, * for selling 
until 1663 a print re- 
that we presenting 
have any the _roast- 
complete mm il ing of a 
and regular | eal: a pope larded 
register of |TUIMR Gees with Jes- 
the prison- ts op te } uits;” “for 
ers in the | es selling 
Bastille | drugs, pre- 
Fifty-fou tending 
persons | they would 
were con- | produce the 
fined there = a as ree Ree ee ee appea ramce 
that year, To THe BASTILLE of youth ;” 
mostly for “for teach- 


ing persons to counterfeit convulsions.” 








* He was confined here for a year, and composed 
most of his Henreade dunng thé time. On being 
hberated he was presented to the Regent, who asked 
him if he had any request to make. ‘‘ Monseigneur,” 
was the reply, ‘‘I shall take it very kind if His 
Majesty will charge timself with feeding me. But 
I earnestly trust he will not again do so with lodging 
me.” 
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These are but specimens; they indicate pro- 
bably that some deserved" imprisonment, and 
others not, which is really all that one can say 
‘yom the items themselves. 

The plan of imprisoning in the Bastille 
usually was to issue a warrant called /ettre de 
cachet, te. sealed letter, which empowered 
police officers to seize a man wherever they 
found him, — 
and atonce Wim ee eee 
carry him @ as 
off to the 
prison. 

Many who 
had been jj 
prisoners 1n | 
the Bastille im 
wrote their im 
experiences @ 
of it; buti 
the writer 
whose work ji 
contributed {f 
most of all 
to its de- 
struction 
was Simon 
Linguet, 
concerning 
whose _his- 
tory a few 
words are 
needed. He 
was boin 
at Rheims 
July 14th 
(the date is jj 
remar kabl2 
when con- | 
nected with. } 
the event} 
which hef 
contrib uted 
so much to | 
bring about iim 
that day 
fifty-three |Zatias 
years),1736. ig 
His father 
was a pro- i 
fessor in a & 
college, who | 
was driven § 
into exile 
and poverty 
for his Jansenist opinions. The youth, having 
found opportunity of studying in Panis, led a 
somewhat roving and unsettled life, travelling 
through many countries and making good use 
of his eyes, and finally settled down to litera- 
ture as a profession. The catalogue of his works 
fills many pages, but the chief of them, “Politi- 
cal,Civil,and Literary Annals of the Eighteenth 
Century,” formed by far the most important. 
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They were begun in 1777, and fill nineteen 
volumes, and were written from a point of 
view altogether hostile to the French form of 
government, very «nergetic and powerful in 
style, bitter, trenchant, and not unfrequently 
spiteful, ‘He burns, but he throws light,” 
said Voltaire tersely, after reading one of his 


volumes. The volumes were written some in 


England, 
some in 
Switzer- 
land, some 
in Brussels. 
Accoiding 
to his own 
account he 
desired to 
come to 
Paris while 
the publica- 
Mm tion was 
ry \\ going on, 
Vow and wrote 

Fi to the mini- 
‘ sterVergen- 


=< Serr nmin 


So Ee eee eee, 3 Be a 


Mi 
; Ines, asking 
“i! for a safe- 

"conduct. 
b | li) The Muin- 

Pyjister pro- 
1 Y itrarsed that 
he should 
not be mo- 
"I;| tested; he 
i came, and 
Wii was arres- 
cd in the 
street and 
thrown into 
#51 the Bastille, 
ore 27th, 
1780. Theie 
he remain- 
eduntil 
May 19th, 
1782, when, 
having first 
‘| been com- 
pelled to 
; swear that 
he would 
“never re- 
veal, either 
directly or 


indirectly 
what he had seen or what he had suf- 


fered,” he was allowed to go into exile to 
Rethel Thence he escaped to London, 
where he wrote his “ Memoirs of the Bastille,” 
declaiing that he did not consider an enforced 
oath binding. From this time he continued 
to write, pamphlets and historical essays 
chiefly. He had, however, fallen into neglect 
until the break-out of the Revolution and the 
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destruction of the Bastille,-as we have said, 
in consequence to a great degree of his 
revelations. Then he went to France again, 
and betook himself to agriculture. But his 
sour and suspicious characteristics seemed 
to have grown with his years, as every page 
of his latter life indicates. In the Reign of 
Terror he was seized and guillotined, June 
27th, 1794. 

In these Memoirs he declares that pre- 
vious inmates have given such rose-coloured 
descriptions of their treatment that “one 
would think that Tartarus after all was a 
sort of Champs Elysées,” And he goes on to 
draw a terrible picture of the misery which 
he underwent himself,—for twelve months 
knowing absolutely nothing of what was 
going on outside, subjected to cold and pni- 
vation, above all to solitude and silence, and 
he ends his work by a passionate appeal to 
Louis XVI. Recounting what that king 
has done to ameliorate the condition of pri- 
soners and of the poor generally, he exclaims, 
“In God’s name give to all Europe the 
spectacle of a miracle which you are able to 
work. Speak! At your voice the walls of 
this modern Jericho will be seen to crumble, 
a thousand times more deserving than the 
ancient Jericho of the hghtning of heaven 
and the anathemas of men. The reward of 
this noble work will be the glory of your 
reign, a redoubling of the love of the people 
for your person and your house, the blessing 
of t € age which is now, and of all ages to 
come. 


AN ESCAPE FROM THE BASTILLE. 


Many are the tales of misery and some- 
times of romance which are connected with 
this gloomy prison. Out of them all we 
select the story of Henry Masére de la Tude. 
He was born in 1725, the son of a French 
marquis, and on arriving at manhood entered 
the army. It happened however to bea time 
of peace, he had no occupation, and in an 
evil hour for himself he came to Paris. In 
1749, hearing on all sides the hatred with 
which Madame de es apetbed the mistress 
of the dissolute Louis XV., was regarded, the 
shameful project occurred to him of gaining 
her favour by pretending to discover a plot 
against her life. Thescheme was so shallow 
as to be at once detected, and the schemer 
was sent to the Bastille. He was treated 
kindly, however, by the lieutenant of police, 
M. Berryer, but after a while was transferred 
to the prison of Vincennes. Here he was 
very miserable for a while, but by wonderful 
assurance and coolness he managed to 
escape, after nine months detention. 

One hardly knows whether to call his next 
act chivalry or folly. From his hiding-place 
in Paris he addressed a letter to the courtesan. 
“1 judged,” he says, “of Madame de Pompa- 


dour by myself, and idly fancied I might 
pique her into generosity by avowing the 

lace of my retreat, and throwing myself on 
her clemency for pardon of the past.” But 
she was as revengeful as she was dissolute. 
He was seized, and (so he says) was promised 
mercy if he would explain how he contrived to 
escape from Vincennes. He told, and was 
immediately sent back to the Bastille, and 
no longer allowed any of the mitigations he 
had received before. After six months of 
this, half-maddened by the incarceration 
which was made infinitely worse by his fiery 
and restless temperament, ‘he revenged him- 
self by wnting a satire on Pompadour. It 
was conveyed to her, and her rage was almost 
maniacal. She swore that nothing should 
ever induce her to relent towards him. 

Berryer, however, who evidently felt a 
great interest and pity for him, allowed him 
to have a companion, one Alégre, who had 
also incurred Pompadour’s wrath, though in 
a nobler manner, for he had written her a 
letter of remonstrance. To this young man 
La Tude imparted a scheme of escape! 
They would climb their chimney, descend 
from the top into the fosse, and climb the 
wall on the other side. But whata scheme! 
The chimney, full all the way up of bars and 
gratings, rose to the height of the topmost 
tower, whence the descent into the fosse was 
a sheer two hundred feet. Where was the 
material to be found for the rope ladder for 
such a descent, or for the wood for the ascent 
from the ditch? And how conceal their 
preparations, watched every hour of the day 
and night? No wonder that to Alégre the 
whole idea seemed madness. 

‘“‘As for 1opes,” said La Tude one day 
when his companion had expressed his sense 
of the impossibility of escape, “my trunk 
contains a thousand feet at least. Don’t you 
know that it is stuffed full of linen,—shirts, 
towels, stockings, night-caps, and I don’t 
know what besides?” His companion was 
so far moved by such enthusiasm that he 
began actually to have hopes. 

The first object was to find a hiding-place 
for their tools, if they could contrive to get 
any. La Tude knew that there must be a 
prisoner in the cell beneath him, though he 
could not hear him move. He guessed there- 
fore that there must be some interval between 
the two rooms. To ascertain this he bade 
Alégre, whilst going to chapel, to draw out 
some trifle from his pocket along with his hand- 
kerchief and let it roll down the stairs. Whilst 
he should send the turnkey to recover it, 
La Tude was to take a hasty glance into the 
Yower room. The plan succeeded; the 
glance was taken. Tude saw by the 
height within, compared with the number of 
steps outside, that there must be a vacant 
space of some five feet. They set to work 
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then; sharpened the iron clamps of their 
table on the stones of the hearth, wrenched 
up a square of the tiled floor, and formed a 
hollow of four feet between the two stories. 
Here was their secret cupboard then. There 
they ripped up shirts, unravelling them thread 
by thread. Thus slowly they began their lad- 
der. Then it cost them six months hard Jabour 
to remove the bars of the chimney. These 
bars were fixed in cement so hard that there 
was no way of softening it but by squirting 
water from their mouths into holes previously 
bored. ‘‘ We never left off a single mght 
but with bloody hands,” he says. Then 
further, when a bar was wrenched out, it had 
to be Age in its socket for the time, lest 
it should be detected. 

For the wooden ladder they sawed the 
wood delivered to them for firing, which was 
in billets of from eighteen to twenty inches. 
But there were parts of this work for which 
acan was indispensable. They made one 
out of an old candlestick with the help of the 
steel of the tinder-box. They made a single 
rail, boring holes through it, into which the 
ee were to be mortised, each part to be 
tied in its place. Of course it was necessary 
to hide this, and therefore as fast as one part 
was completed, it was numbered and stowed 
away. They knew that they could put it 
all together in a night when they needed it. 

So passed eighteen months ; weary work 
song ts but sustained and cheered by inex- 
tinguishable hope. On the 28th of February, 
1756, the attempt was begun. With terrible 
anxiety and cat-like stillness La Tude as- 
cended the chimney with such labour that 
both arms and legs ran down with blood. 
As soon as he reached the top he let down 
a ball of twine, to which Alégre tied the 
portmanteau containing their effects, and 
it was drawn up, Alégre following it. They 
Stood at length on the top of the tower; 
so far, so good. Then the rope was tied 
securely to a cannon, and La Tude began 
his penlous descent, swaying and fluttering 
in the air at every movement that he made, 
and knowing that there was but this thin rope 
between him and death. He descended in 
safety, then held the rope steady for his 
companion. Another danger passed ! 

Crossing the ditch in the fosse they sud- 
denly heard the sentry pass. Nothing was 
possible but to hold their heads under water 
until he was gone by. The pavement outside 
was swarming with sentries. There was no 
possibility evading these; nothing re- 
mained but to dig through the wall between 
the two fosses. It took them nine hours, 
standing in water above their waists. And 
this on a winter’s night! At length it was 
done. As the clock struck five they were in 
the Street St. Atoine, and both alike knelt 
down in the street and thanked God. 
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_ He reached Amsterdam, was there recog- 
nized, and, to the disgrace of the Dutch 
government, was handed over to Pompadour’s 
insatiable vengeance, and once more lodged 
in his gloomy prison. His enemy died, and 
after thirty-five years’ confinement he re- 
gained his freedom. His words of con- 
clusion are most touching from their very 
simplicity. ‘We arrived at home. I sawa 
neat though plain apartment, where every- 
thing told that I had been long expected. I. 
looked round on all with the interest, almost 
with the curiosity of childhood; the most 
trifling object gave me enjoyment : all was 
food for happiness. I was restored to free 
intercourse with my fellow-creatures.” 

He was present atthe capture ofthe Bastille, 
and saw on that eventful day the implements 
of his wonderful escape, which had been pre- 
served as curiosities in the fortress. He 
lived on till 1804. 


A PoET’s INDIGNANT DENUNCIATION. 


The effect of the work of Linguet was 
almost as powerful for the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the Bastille as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was for the abolition of slavery. Cowper 
had evidently read it when he wrote these 
lines,— 


‘Ye horiid towers, the abode of broken hearts, 
Ye dungeons and ye cages of despa Ne 


There's not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen, 
* % * * ‘ * * : 

Here dwell the most forlorn of human kind, 
Immured, though unaccused, condemned untried 
Cruelly spared, and hopeless of escape. 

Here, like the visionary emblem scen 

By him of Babylon, hfe stands a stump 

And, filleted about with hoops of brass, 

Stull lives, though all its pleasant boughs are lone 
To count the hour-bell and expect no change, 
And ever as the sullen sound 1s heard, 

Still to reflect that though a joyless note 

To him whose movements all have one dull pace, 
Ten thousand rovers in the world at large 
Account it music,—that 1t summons some 

To theatre or jocund feast or ball ; 

The weaned hireling finds 1t a release 

From labour , and the lover, who has chid 

Its long delay, feels every welcome stroke 

Upon his heart-strings, trembling with delight. 
To fly for retuge from distracting thought 

To such amusements as Ingenious woe 
Contrives, hard shifting and without her tools— 
To read engraven on the moulden walls, 

In staggering types, his predecessor's tale, 

A sad memorial, and subjoin his own ; 

To turn purveyor to an overgorged 

And bloated spider, till the pampered pest 

Is made familiar, watches his approach, 

Comes at his call, and serves him for a friend ; 
To wear out time in numbering to and fro 

The studs that thick emboss his tron door, 

Then downward and then upward, then aslanf, 
And then alternate, with a sickly hope 

By dint of change to give his tasteless task 
Some relish, till the sum exactly found 
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In all directions, he begins again. 

h comfortless existence { hemmed around 
With woes, which who that suffers would not kneel 
And beg for exile, or the pangs of death ? 
That man should thus encroach on fellow-man, 
Abridge him of his just and native nghts, 
Eradicate him, tear him from his hold 
Upon the endearments of domestic life 
And soul, nip his fruitfulness and usc, 

And doom him for perhaps a heedless word 
To batrenness, and solitude and tears, 
Moves indignation, makes the name of lung 
(Of king whom such prerogative can please) 
As dreadful as the Mamchean God, 

Adored through fear, strong only to destroy. * 


THE BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION. 


We have now to trace out, as succinctly as 
we can, the causes which brought on the 
tremendous revolution, the effects of which 
remain to this day,—a revolution, indeed, 
which afiected the political condition of 
every country in Europe, and of which 
almost the first result in France was the 
destruction of the Bastille. 

The causes may be classed under thiee 
heads :— 

1. The circumstances of the monarchy. 

2. The ideas which had taken possession 
of the popular mind. 

3. The character of the monarch. 

We have already scen how France had 
emerged out of barbarism and become the 
most polished nation in the world, and the 
oldest monarchy in Europe. The monarch 
was held to be subject to law, as Bossuet 
declared when preaching before Louis XIV. 
The nobility was a hereditary class devoted 
to the service of the State. The clergy had 
become rich through the bequests of the 

10us, and its ranks were open to all classes 
The commons, or “‘ Third Estate,” who made 
up the body of the nation, comprised bur- 

esses, artizans, peasants. Many of them 

ad become proprietors, and were very 
jealous of their privileges, electing their | 
municipal officeis, and controlling the affairs 
of their parishes. 

Inall this there were the elements of govern- 
ment altogether admirable, but abuses had 
come in which needed 1eform. Thus the 
clergy, though in theory equal, had come to 
be divided into classes,—members of the 
nobility and men born of the commonalty, 
and the rich prizes of the Church too much 
fell to the former. The nobility were many 
of them given to dwelling in Paris, instead of 
on their estates, leading a frivolous life in- 
stead of fulfilling the theory of the constitu- 
tion, that they should be as fathers of their 
neighbours. 

Much indeed which is brought against the 
“old regime” is meiely imaginary. Thus 
men talk of serfage, whereas it had ceased 
ever since the 12th century. The right of 
pr.mogeniture was a custom confined to the 


nobility ; it was abolished at the Revolution, 
not for love of natural right, but as a politic 
measure. There are stories about the 
peasantry having to pass the night in beating 
the ponds to prevent the frogs Fon croaking 
and disturbing the landlord’s sleep. It isa 
fiction out of some romance depicting a 
wretched hypochondriac, like Fairlie in the 
“ Woman in White.” The more any reader 
chooses to examine into the facts of society 
in France before the Revolution, the more he 
will be convinced that there was need for 
reform, and that there was also every reason to 
deprecate the destruction of a system of which 
the fundamental principles were sound,— 
principles which had through the progress of 
centuries combined to place France among 
the first of the nations. 

For administrative purposes France was 
divided into thirty-eight Provinces, some ad- 
ministered by officers of state in the name of 
the central power, others governed by local 
parliaments of the three Estates freely elected 
inthe Province The former of these two 
classes had been greatly injured by the sel- 
fishness of the stewards,who had sought to ex- 
tend their own authority at the expense of the 
local liberties. This led to serious mischiefs. 

But—and here we touch the real causes of 
the evil days which came—the 18th century 
was an cpoch of moral evil. The nobility 
who, as we have said, had done much to for- 
feit then legitimate influence by living away 
from their country seats, had become liber- 
tine and free-thinking. The infidel writings 
of Voltaire and Rousseau had been received 
with the welcome accorded by men whose 
caieless living incited them to hope that a 
godless creed was true ; the clergy had gone 
with the multitude into a hfe of careless ease 
and sloth ; legions of pamphlets embodying 
the ideas of the infidel encyclopzedists fami- 
liarized the people with the idea that all that 
was old was false, and ready to be swept 
away. The character and work of Christ, the 
Sacraments and the Scriptures, were treated 
as if they were on the same footing with the 
myths and corruptions of the Middle Ages. 

The catastrophe which ended the reign of 
Louis XVI. almost blinds us to the first 
fifteen ycais of his reign. They formed an 
epoch of great national prosperity ; agricul- 
ture had been blessed with ten uninterrupted 
years of good harvests, industry had been 
developed, and commerce was extending 
itself abroad. Mulitary glory, too, had not 
been wanting, though for this the King had no 
taste. It must be confessed that the war 
which the French people undertook against 
England in this reign was an unrighteous 
war, and brought a heavy penalty. When 
the American colonies revolted from England, 
the French nation took part with them, partly 
out of spite and a desire of revenge for past 
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wounds, partly with the belief that Arestige | birth, and asserted her sovereignty at home, 


nught be won by taking part with the win- 
ning side. But its effect was disastrous to 
the monarchy, both because the expense em- 
barrased the national finances, and also 
because the French soldiery returned home 
enamoured of the spirit of democracy and 
kindled with enthusiasm for successful re- 
bellion. 

Thus the finances fell into confusion ; and 
this was aggravated by the incapacity of 
several ministers, chiefly Calonne, a showy, 
reckless man, who dazzled everybody’s eyes 
with his dexterity, but who went on the sys- 
tem of ruinous loans ; “ trying to put fire out 
by throwing oil upon it,” says Carlyle. The 
King was economical in disposition, and took 
pleasurc in eee sacrifices and reforms in 
his household. Not only he, but the wisest 
and truest men in France, believed that after 
the reforms which seemed feasible, —the read- 
justment of taxation, the abolition of certain 
privileges, and a better discipline among the 
clergy,—a happy time would be seen, and the 
nation would continue in the traditions of 
nobleness which it could boast of for ages 
past. The summons of the States-General, 
therefore, filled all hearts with hope. Few 
were able to see that the new system of things 
would be not one of Arznciples, but of zdeas. 
And these ideas would have met with the 
usual fate of unpractical dreams but for the 
character of the King. 

Louis XVI., king at the age of twenty, was 
a prince of irreproachable morals, with a deep 
sense of duty, loving peace and always 
anxious for the good of his people, well in- 
structed, economical and yet generous, and 
of a good-heartedness which too often became 
weakness. So distrustful of himself was he 
as to shrink from his own good resolutions. 
Unprincipled men, bent on forcing on an 
upset of government, took advantage of his 
fatal weakness, and so he whom they nick- 
named “ Tyrant” lacked courage to be king. 
Long before the troubles began he had shown 
all the world this infirmity of purpose, starting 
one project after another only to abandon 
and reverse them. And by sucha course he 
encouraged his enemies and shocked his 
frends until, when his monarchy at length 
had fallen, he was sent a prisoner to the 
Temple. Then his nobler character exhibited 
itself, He set himself steadfastly to face the 
dread realities of the future and to die as be- 
came a Christian. 

His wife, Marie Antoinette of Austria, 
had a firmer character, which excited enmity 
against her at Court. She had made no 
secret of her disgust at the roudés and courte- 
Sans of the Court of Louis XV., and they 
hated her with a hatred that pursued her to 
death. Her mother, Maria Theresa, had 
held firmly the power which was hers by 
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Marie Antoinette perhaps believed it her 
duty to follow her example, forgetting that 
in France she was a foreigner, from the very 
nature of the case regarded by suspicious 
eyes as not loving the honour of France. 
This hapless woman, destined to drink to 
the very dregs the cup of bitterness and 
agony, to pass from the condition of the 
most flattered of queens to the most wretched 
of vives and mothers, was far from being 
the strong woman which she has sometimes 
been represented. She was truly believed to 
have great influence with the King; but she 
knew how to win by her grace and loveli- 
ness. Beautiful, flattered queen of eighteen, 
loving amusement and hating formality, 
endowed with a sensitive and tender spirit, 
she sought outlets of affection, and suffered 
herself to be too readily betrayed into confi- 
dences which compromised her, and were 
turned against her. Devoted to her friends, 
she let no obstacle stand in the way of serv- 
ing them, and knew not the dangers which 
le at the door of royalty, worse tham any 
others because they are the most exclusive. 
Counselled by unwise friends, who under- 
stood neither men nor the course of events, 
she gave herself up, when the Revolution 
began, to regrets for the overthrow of her 
husband’s power, and for the loss of the 
friends who were now removed from her. 
Like her husband, she became the prey of 
cruel unceitainties, but they took a different 
line from his. For whereas he could not 
make up his mind whether he ought to be a 
constitutional king or not, she dd know 
that she did not wish him to be. She hesi- 
tated as to the means to be used, but never 
as to her intentions: she had no system of 
action arranged, and was only firm in her 
repugnances and dislikes. She could not 
tolerate those nobles who embraced the 
popular side, and therefore, in her eyes, had 
destroyed their caste. This explains much 
of her action in sometimes throwing herself 
during the Revolution on the side of violent 
leaders rather than making terms with mode- 
rate men. At the last moment she refused 
an offer which might have saved her, of a 
hiding-place at Rouen, because it was made 
by a noble who had joined the Commons 
against the Court. Her personal character 
stands unassailable, though the freedom and 
vivacity natural at her age exposed her to 
shameful calummies; the cruel slanderers 
who called her husband tyrant called her 
harlot. 

Of the sixty-two Munisters two require 
special mention, Turgot and Necker. The 
former was a clever financier who had dimi- 
nished the National Debt by 112,000,000 fr. 
(£4,480,000). Necker had created provincial 
assemblies for the redistribution of taxes, 
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Both unhappily craved after popularity ; 
they enfeebled the royal authority, and 
i “* A king less good, 
ministers more efficient, and there would 
have been no revolution,” said the celebrated 
Mayor of Paris, Bailly. 
he Court was greatly divided: the King’s 
eldest brother, the Count of Provence (after- 
wards Louis XVIII.), was somewhat in 
favour of the new ideas; the younger, Count 
of Artois (Charles X.), was opposed to them. 
The Duke of Orleans, a cousin of the King, 
three or four times removed, for he was de- 
scended from a brother of Louis XIV., made 
himself a patron of the most advanced revo- 
lutionists. He hated the Queen for despising 
his evil life. 

The financialembarrassments of the country 
still increasing in spite of the reforms of 
Turgot and Necker, and all endeavours to 
redistribute taxation by other means having 
failed, the King was persuaded into convok- 
ing the States-General, after an interval of 
one hundred and seventy-five years. On 
previous occasions it had been the custom for 
each order, Nobility, Clergy, Third Estate, to 
send three hundred members each. This 
custom was now departed from, and the Third 
Estate was called upon to send up six 
hundred 1epresentatives,— a number, there- 
fore, equa) to both the others together. This 
was not done without angry protests against 
such an innovation. But another question 
had been mooted, Were they all to meet in 
ane room or in separate rooms; to vote far 
téte or par ordre, as the phrase was? The 
question was shelved for a while ; “it would 
be time to settle that when they met.” This 
proved a fatal omission. 

As the day drew on, all license was allowed 
to the Press. Writers were even invited to 
throw any light on the subject by free dis- 
cussion. At the same time were opened the 
first Ciuwés, an English importation, destined 
to play a fatal part in the Revolution. In 
the last three months of 1788, two thousand 
five hundred BS ea erieh were issued. ’ The 
most celebrated was that of the Abbé Sieyés, 
“What is the Third Estate ?—Everything. 
What has it been hitherto ?—Nothing. What 
does it wish to be ?—Something.” 

The day of opening arrived at length. 
The visitor to Versailles who arrives from 
Paris by the “Left Branch” railway will 
alight near the Church of St. Louis. This 
was the first rendezvous on the morning of 
May 4th,1789. They walked thence in proces- 
sion along what is now the Rue Satory, across 
the Place d’Armes to the Church of Nétre 
Dame, where there was high mass, and the 
Bishop of Orleans preached a sermon. It is 
said that whenever he mentioned the word 
“liberty” the members cheered loudly. 


Readers of Carlyle’s History will not forget | 


his marvellous description of that great scene, 
destined to change the whole history of 
Europe. He imagines himself looking out 
of an upper window upon the procession as 
it goes by, noticing “that large ugly man 
with thick matted black locks,” Mirabeau ; 
that insignificant looking man with sea-green 
complexion and spectacles on, tossing his 
nose in the air, “ Robespierre, a poor lawyer 
of Arras;” “an ugly, muddy-faced, dirty 
horseleech, not a member but a spectator, 
sprawling up ungainly to look over the 
people’s heads,” Marat. 

Everything seemed to go wrong from the 
first. The King was cheered as he passed 
along in the procession ; the Queen was re- 
ceived with disdainful silence, if not with 
muttered words of hatred towards “the 
Austrianess.” And she showed by her sad, 
proud looks how deeply she felt it, and how 
she struggled to return contempt for con- 
tempt. After the service at Nétre Dame the 
first meeting was held in the Salle de Menus- 
Plaisirs in the Palace of Versailles, the 
King making a loving and wise speech. 

But immediately afterwards the great 
struggle began. The nobility and many of 
the clergy were bent on the meeting in 
separate chambers. The Third Estate was 
equally determined the other way. After an 
interval of passive resistance on both sides, 
the Third Estatesuddenly declared themselves 
the National Assembly; and in a tennis-court 
hard by, they met on the 2oth of June, under 
the presidency of Mayor Bailly, and took a 
solemn oath that they would never separate 
till they had made a new constitution for 
France. I have just returned from the room 
as I write. On the spot where Bailly stood 
is an empty pedestal. It is about to receive 
a statue of him. An inscription on the wall 
has the words of theoath. This is the famous 
Tennis-Court Oath. The original document 
is in the Archives Nationales, with all the 
signatures. Robespierre’s struck me as the 
prettiest and gentlest hand there. 

The King and his friends struggled for a 
short time to resist the carrying out of this 
oath, but in vain. When he showed himself 
inclined to yield, his ministers told him it 
would be fatal to the monarchy, and exhorted 
him to use force to compel them to constitu- 
tional obedience. He refused. He “would 
have no fighting.” It was his misfortune 
always to fight, and to refrain, at the wrong 
times. He sent his orders to the nobles tc 
join the National Assembly. One noble 
broke his sword over his knee: “Since the 
King does not wish to be a king, he needs 
no sword to defend him,” he said. 

This was the first move towards revolution. 


To Arms! 
Meanwhile the excitement in Paris was in- 
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tense. Multitudes crowded the streets day 
by day to hear what was passing at Versailles 
and to read the placards which succeede 
one another without ceasing on the walls. 
But on the 12th of July a climax was reached 
in consequence of its becoming known, first 
that an army of forty thousand men were being 
concentrated in Paris under Marshal Broglie, 
and secondly that Necker, the Prime Minister, 
who was believed to be on the side of re- 
form, had been dismissed by the King and 
ordered to leave France. His busts were 
bought from the shops, enveloped in crape, 
and carried in procession through the streets. 
The Palais-Royal, the residence of the King’s 
bitter enemy, the Duke of Orleans, was at 
this time the rendezvous of agitators and 
political disputants. On the evening of Sun- 
day, July 12th, while an excited crowd was 
gathered in the gardens, a young man named 
Camille Desmoulins, afterwards to become 
one of the leaders of the Revolution, suddenly 
sprang upon a table, his hair flying in the 
wind, and cried: “ My friends, our lives are not 
safe, they are sending armies to murder us, 
if we do not defend ourselves. To arms!” 
The cry was taken up in wild excitement, 
and the night that followed was such as Paris 
had never known before. The mutitudes 
rushed to the Hotel de Ville demanding 
arms, and a charge made upon them by a 
German regiment, under the Prince of Lam- 
besc, inflamed their indignation into madness. 
An assembly was established at the Hotel 
de Ville to direct the movements of the 
insurgents; a “ National Guard” was en- 
rolled. Camille, 1n calling them to arms, 
lucked a bunch of leaves from a tree which 
e bade them wear as a cockade, where- 
upon there was such a rush for leaves that 
whole trees were stripped bare. But in 
a few hours there was an outcry that green 
was the colour of the Count of Artois, the 
King’s unpopular brother; whereupon it was 
agreed to take the old Paris colours of red 
and blue, and to base these on a ground of 
constitutional white. This was the famous 
tricolor, which remains the _ republican 
badge to this day. All Monday men were 
hard at work hammering pikes, and women 
making tricolor cockades ; all shops, except 
food and wine shops, were close shut, while 
the tocsin rang out fiercely from all steeples, 
and everywhere the cry went forth for fire- 
arms. Three hundred and sixty firelocks, the 
equipment of the city watch, were found in 
the Town Hall. In the King’s repository, 
called Garde Meuble, two silver-mounted 
cannon were found, a present to Louis XIV. 
from the King of Siam ; they were dragged 
out and trailed through the streets. Flesselles, 
Provost of the Merchants, was called upon to 
give up what arms Le had, and promised to 
send for some from Charleville, but declared 





he had none by him. His promise was not 
kept, but instead he was detected in the act 
of sending away five thousand pounds of gun- 
powder in a Seine boat. On the morning of 
the 14th a body of the new guard, acting on 
information which they had received, hastened 
to the Hotel of the Invalides and seized thirty 
thousand muskets and twenty pieces of 
cannon. 


TO THE BASTILLE! 


The seizure of the firearms had been made 
early. At 11 o’clock the cry arose, “To the 
Bastille!” 

The Bastille was execrated. The sombre 
prison, it was true, had never shown itself 
an enemy of the Parisian populace. It was 
mostly a prison for great persons. But in 
its frowning blackness it was taken as a 
symbol of the overshadowing absolutism of 
monarchs which was now held to be the one 
thing deserving hate. The Faubourg St. 
Antoine had “ Bastille” both on the brain 
and the heart; from its towers the cannon 
might be turned upon every street in that 
quarter. Its strategic power was great, but 
its moral influence appeared now infinitely 
greater. It was the concretion of the royal 
prerogative, and so long as it stood there it 
seemed, 1n the fierce eyes of the revolutionists, 
to declare that prerogative enormous, mas- 
sive, unshaken, founded on a rock. To 
destroy another monument would be noth- 
ing, to destroy this would be hke crushing 
absolute power in France. 

The first drawbridge presented no diffi- 
culty. A few determined men at once rushed 
to the chains and broke them, The crowd 
burst into the outer court, men, women, and 
children, the latter busy picking up bullets. 
De Launay had some “ammunition,” eighteen 
cannons apparently good for nothing, a dozen 
old muskets, and for men, thirty-two Swiss 
and eighty-two invalids. The governor, how- 
ever, endeavoured to treat with the insur- 
gents: “What do you want?” “We want 
to come in.” “Get an order from the Town 
Hall,” said he. During the parley, some of 
the besiegers rushed at the second draw- 
bridge, and were received with a discharge 
from one of the old cannons, the only one 
fired during the day. This terrified them, 
and they fell back and occupied themselves 
with burning the buildings around. A girl, 
who was seized in the belief that she was 
De Launay’s daughter, was on the point of 
being burnt alive, but was rescued by an 
heroic soldier who rushed upon her and con- 
veyed her to a place of safety. 


TAKEN. 
It was nearly mid-day when the attack 
began ; at three in the afternoon no progress 
had been made. But the arrival of three 
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hundred Gardes Francaise with some can- 
nons gave fresh hopes. But these hopes, 
too, were somewhat dashed when it was 
found that the bullets fired went over the 
fortress and hit people on the other side. 
One piece burst under their bad manage- 
ment of it. 

De Launay, it is said, had received this 
letter from Flesselles, ‘Hold out while I 
amuse the Parisians with cockades.” But the 
fierce clamour all around him, the apparent 
hopelessness of succour, the failure of the 
little ammunition that he had had, caused 
him to despair. He resolved to blow up the 
fortress. An invalid struck from his hand 
the torch with which he was approaching 
the powder magazine. A white handkerchief 
was waved through a window; then a letter 
was passed through: an adventurous be- 
sieger walked across a plank and received 
it, It said, “We have twenty thousand 
pounds “of powder; we will blow up the 
fortress and the whole quarter if you do not 
accept our capitulation.” “ Lower your draw- 
bridge and you shall have no hurt,” was the 
answer. It was lowered. The crowd rushed 
in and filled the courts. The Bastille was 
taken. Those who promised safety to the 
garrison had no powe: to give it, even if 
they had the will. 


THE SEQUEL. 


The newly-appointed committee were sit- 
ting at the Hotel de Ville at half-past five 
that afternoon, 1n a state of the utmost anxiety, 
when a new and prolonged murmur was 
heard swelling out into a roar. An excited 
multitude rushed in with shouts of victory,— 
“The Bastille is taken!” Two ghastly 
objects they bore with them,—the head 
of De Launay and a severed hand. The 
bodies to which they belonged were hanging 
in the Place de Gréve. The hand was that 
of the invalid Béquart who had saved thou- 
sands of lives by preventing De Launay from 
blowing up the fortress. Then the savage 
crowd turned upon Provost Flesselles. “You 
have deceived us,” they shouted. He at- 
tempted to defend himself, but turned pale 
with terror as he watched their blood-thirst 
countenances, and at length exclaimed, 
“Since I am suspected I will withdraw.” 
““ No, no, you must come to the Palais Royal 
to be tried.” He thereupon went down to ac- 
company them. The crowd closed upon 
him ; but on the Quai Pelletier an unknown 
hand laid him low with a bullet. 

And what of Louis XVI.? He seems not 
to have comprehended at all the gravity of the 
circumstances which surrounded him. His 
journal is gels in the Archives 
Nationales. e will give a few extracts 
from it without comment :— 


“1789.—July 1st, Wednesday. Nothing. 
Deputation of the States. 

“July 2nd, Thursday. Rode on horseback 
to the Maine Gate to hunt deer at Port 
Royal. Took one. 

“July 3rd, Friday. Nothing. 

“July 4th, Saturday. Hunt roebuck at 


Butard. Took one and shot twenty-nine 
head. 

“July sth, Sunday. Vespers and Benedic- 
tion. 


“July 6th, Monday. Nothing. 

“July 7th, Tuesday. Hunt at Port Royal. 
Took two. 

“July 8th, Wednesday. Nothing. 

“July gth, Thursday. Nothing. Deputa- 
tion of States. 

“July roth, Friday. Nothing. Answer 
to deputation of States. 

“July ith, Saturday. Departure of M. 
Necker. 

“July rath, Sunday. Vespers and Benedic- 
tion. Departure of MM. de Montmorin, 
Saint-Priest, and Luzerne. 

“ July 13th, Monday. Nothing. 

“July 14th, Tuesday. Nothing.” 

He had written this last entry, when late at 
night he was aroused from his bed by the 
Duke of Rochefoucald-Liancourt, who came 
to announce to him that the Bastille had 
fallen. ‘‘ Why, this 1s a revolt,” said the poor 
man. “Sire,” was the answer, “it is a 
revolution.” 

How he took counsel with his queen and 
his brother which came to nought; how he 
hesitated and doubted whether to employ 
force, and resolved to go to Paris and declare 
himself satisfied, and then in terror planned 
to 1egain his independence of action—all 
this belongs to another chapter of history. It 
only remains to add that seven prisoners only 
were found in the fortress. One was a lunatic, 
who was transferred to the asylum at Charen- 
ton ; four were notorious forgers ; the other 
was a young man of good family who had 
been shut up at the request of his father for 
dissipated life. 

For two years the great fortress was left 
dismantled, then by an order of the Assembly 
it was destroyed. In secret places manu- 
scripts were brought to light, bitterly lament- 
ing the helpless position of the writers, one 
of them furnishing some details, to which 
Dickens added many imaginary ones in his 
well-known narrative of Alexander Manette, 
in his “ Tale of I'wo Cities.” The materials 
were in great part used to build the Carrousel 
Bridge. A model of the fortress, as it was, 
made from one of the stones, is at the en- 
trance of the 4rchives Nationales. There is 
a similar one inthe museum at Amiens, and 
another in the museum of the Porte de Hal 
at Brussels. 

W. B. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE LEAGUE OF THE GuEUA 


“LONG LIVE THE BEGGARS!” 


THE STORY OF THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


** Heaven is above all, yet There sits a Judge 
Whom no hing can corrupt '!"—SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, 


A Great Inheritance andan Unworthy Heir—Charles V,, his Work and his Abdication—The Great Inheritance of Philip II. 


~—-Power and Importance of Spain in the 16th Century—The Netherlands, and how Charles and Philip ruled 
There—The Harshness of Charles V in the Netherlands tempered by Policy—The Great Cities—Ghent and 1ts 
Power—‘ Roland ” the Bell of Ghent—Character of Philip II —His System of Rule by Terror and Coercton—The 
Inquisition , Its Establishment in Spain, and Development under Philip IT —Wilham of Orange Nassau, the Libera- 
tor of his Country—Lamorel, Count Egmont—Margaret of Parma, the Regent of Flanders— Cardinal Granvella and 
his Influence—How Wilham of Orange incurred the Hatred of Philp II —Discontent in the Netherlands —The 
Compromise and Its Obyect—How the Great Petition was D phir hae to Margaret of Parma—‘‘ Long Live the 
Beggars! Vivents les Gueux '”—The Protestant Preachers and the Image Breakers— King Philip and his Councillors 


—Alva—The Storm bursts forth at Last. 





A GREAT INHERITANCE AND AN UN- 
WORTHY HEIR. 

N the history of the world there occur 

moments in which the destiny of king- 

ma doms and principalities seems to 

waver in the balance—moments fraught with 


tremendous issues for the weal or woe of 
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millions of people, and with the fate of gene- 
rations yet unborn—-in which are to be decided 
the great and momentous questions of liberty 
or slavery, happiness or misery, strife or 
peace, with the blessings of religious free- 
dom or the horrors of fanatical persecution, 
Such a moment occurred in the year 1555, 
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and again in the following year. For it was 
at the first of these epochs that the splendid 
inheritance of the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Naples, and of the New World was surren- 
dered by the pal aed Charles V. to his son 
Philip; while at the second the government 
of the Austrian States, with the management 
of the affairs of Germany, was transferred b 
the same potentate to his brother Ferdinand. 
Never were two men of more entirely dif- 
ferent character invested with immense 
caarogn fa and never in the world’s history 
was it shown how greatly the disposition and 
the actions of a ruler may influence the destiny 
of nations. With the rule of Ferdinand, who 
was raised at the same time to the dignity of 
Emperor of Germany, a dignity he managed 
to make hereditary in the Austrian House, 
began an era of splendid prosperity and 
development for‘'Germany. From the acces- 
sion of the gloomy tyrant and fanatic Philip 
II, dates the ruin and desolation of the 
Spanish monarchy ; and it was in his reign, 
moreover, that the spectacle was exhibited of 
a nation fighting desperately and with ultimate 
success for its religious and civil liberties, 
against such tremendous odds that no issue 
seemed possible but utter and inevitable 
defeat. It is with the events that led to this 
struggle, second to none in history in the 
exciting features of the contest and in the 
mighty interests involved, that we have now 
to do. 


CHARLES V.; HIS WORK AND HIS 
ABDICATION. 


The moralist who in search of a proof that 
“the glories of our birth and state are 
shadows, not substantial things,” could find 
no more telling illustration than that fur- 
nished in the career of the Emperor Charles 
V. That monarch had succeeded to an in- 
heritance more vast than mortal men had 

ossessed since the corpse of Charlemagne 

ad been laid to rest in the great church of 
Aachen more than eight centuries before. 
Spain and Austria and the Netherlands, the 
ene Americas and the Indies, acknow- 
edged his sway. During more than five-and- 
thirty years he toiled with patient energy to 
achieve a great purpose, unity of belief and 
uniformity of practice in the Western Church; 
only to acknowledge at last that the spirit of 
the time was too strong for him; and that he 
had failed in his long battle to maintain 
medizval tyranny over the human intellect. 
The Reformation was too strong for him; and 
in granting the religious Peace of Augsburg, 
at the Diet of the Empire, on the 26th of 
September, 1555, he acknowledged himself 
beaten. The great contest of his life had 
brought him only defeat. No wonder, there- 
fore, that his spirit sank under the bitter 
feeling of satiety, and he felt that he had 


been “walking in a vain shadow,” and dis- 
quieting himself only to find failure and dis- 
appointment. “Nine expeditions into Ger- 
many, six to Spain, seven to Italy, four to 
France, ten to the Netherlands, two to Eng- 
land, as many to Africa, and eleven vo 

by sea,” were among the labours of his life 
enumerated by the Emperor, as—prematurely 
decrepid and white-haired, for he was only 
fifty-five years of age—leaning on his crutch, 
with feeble and indistinct utterance, he gave 
the reasons that induced him to abdicate his 
throne and to invest with his dignities his 
well-beloved son Philip, there present, whose 
vigorous youth would be able far better than 
his own enfeebled age to support the burden 
of royalty. For himself, inasmuch as his 
broken health no longer permitted him to 
work for the good of his subjects, it-was his 
intention to devote what remained of his life 
in this world to meditation and prayer and 
to pious preparation for the next. 

It was a touching scene; nor were there 
wanting any elements of earthly grandeur to 
give it i1mpressiveness and solemnity. For 
in that great hall at Brussels were assembled 
the knights of the great order of the Golden 
Fleece, the great Counsellors of the Empire, 
the representatives of the various provihces, 
and many men whose names had alread 
been or were destined to be written in inef- 
faceable characters on the annals of their 
country and their time. There was Philip, 
the inheritor of the magnificent empire, thus 
put into possession in his predecessor's life- 
time—small of stature, icy and proud in 
demeanour, hardly melted by the sight of 
the feeble, tearful old man whom the posses- 
sion of half the world had failed to render 
happy ; there was the young Prince William 
of Orange, handsome and of lofty height, 
upon whose shoulder the venerable Emperor 
leaned with familiar affection; there was 
Duke Alva, his stern, cruel features impas- 
sable and scornful as ever; there were 
Counts Egmont and Horn, great Flemish 
nobles, wealthy, popular, and potent for good 
or evil; there was Queen Mary of Hun- 
gary, come to lay down a regency of a quar- 
ter of a century in the Netherlands at the 
feet of the fortunate heir. The assembl 
was worthy of the great occasion, wit 
“princes to behold the swelling scene.” 
Never since Diocletian withdrew from the 
cares and turmoil of the Roman imperator- 
ship, and choosing the better part laid down 
that “glistening grief,” the sovereign rule of 
Rome, had such an empire been voluntarily 
laid down by the possessor. “ Other princes 
consider themselves happy” said the feeble 
Emperor, “ in endowing their children with 
the crown that death demands them to resign. 
I wish to enjoy this pleasure for myself; I 
wish to see you live and rule. Few will fol- 
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low my example ; few h&¥Ve preceded me in 
it ; but my deed will be praiseworthy, if your 
future life warrants my confidence. If you 
never depart from the wisdom you have 
hitherto displayed ; if you remain firm and 
unchangeable in the purity of the faith, which 
is the firmest pillar of your throne.” 

And then the Emperor laid his hand in 
blessing on the head of him to whose hands 
such tremendous power and such mighty 
interests were entrusted, and the pageant 
was at an end for that time. A few days 
later Philip, in the presence of an equally 
splendid and august assembly, took the oath, 
by which he pledged himself to maintain the 
hberties, rights, and immunities of the various 
clasSes of his subjects in the Low Countries, 
and to practise towards them that which it 
behoves a good and just lord and prince to 
do. How he kept that oath, history has 
abundantly set forth. 


THE INHERITANCE OF PHILIP II.; POWER 
OF SPAIN. 


It was noticed that the form in which the 
oath was set up was far more stringent than 
that exacted from Charles V., and from his 
predecessors in the suzerainty of Flanders, 
the Dukes of Burgundy. In this stringency 
has been found an evidence of the sus- 
picion which was even then entertained of 
the disposition of Philip, and of his tendency 
towards tyrannical rule. Such suspicions, if 
they existed, were abundantly verified by the 
subsequent conduct of the ruler. Philip was 
a gloomy tyrant, whose religion was bigotry 
and superstition, and who turned all the 
powers of a mind versed in all the subtleties 
of statecraft towards the task of stifling 
every spark of civil and religious hberty 
throughout his wide dominions. Rather to 
descend from his throne than to rule over 
those whom he designated as heretics; to 
fight religious inquiry with the hangman’s 
cord, the faggot, and the stake; to see in 
every expression of free opinion and every 
tendency towards independent action a 
dangerous treason that must be put down 
by condign punishment,— such were the 
principles from which, during his long and 
bitter reign, he never deviated ; and thus it 
was that from his time may be dated that 
decline of Spain, almost unexampled in its 
rapidity and completeness in the history of 
nations, which converted the mighty country 
that had been the terror of Europe in the 
sixteenth century into the carcase round 
which the eagles were gathered together at 
the end of the seventeenth. 

In extent, revenue, and power, the vast 
su ab to which Philip was made ruler was 
undoubtedly the chief and foremost of its 
time, His father had indeed thought fit to 
dissever the German dominions from the vast 





inheritance, and to leave them to his brother 
Ferdinand, painfully conscious by his own 
experience that Spanish and German nation- 
alities could no more unite than fire and 
water ; but at one time during the period of 
his greatest power, Philip’s empire included, 
in Europe, Spain, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, Franche Comté, Roussillon, the Mi- 
lanese, and the two Sicilies; while in the 
gorgeous East rich settlements on the coasts 
of India, the Spice Islands and the Philip- 
pines, owned his sway and poured wealth 
into his coffers; and Mexico and Peru, with 
the rich islands of the Caribbean Sea, in- 
creased his revenues, until they are calcu- 
lated to have reached nearly ten times the 
revenuc of England under Elizabeth. More- 
over, he held for a time the dominion at 
once of the land and of the sea, and in that 
particular it has been rightly said that his 
power was gieater than that of Napoleon. 
Lord Macaulay aptly quotes the words of the 
wise Burleigh, spoken concerning Philip to 
the English Parliament: “The King of 
Spain, since he hath usurped upon the king- 
dom of Portugal, hath thereby grown mighty 
by gaining the East Indies; so as, how great 
soever he was before, he is now thereby 
manifestly more great .. . heisnow become 
as a frontier enemy to all the west of England, 
as well as all the south parts, as Sussex, 
Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight.” And 
this was spoken some years after the great 
disaster of Philip’s reign, the overthrow of 
“that great fleet invincible,” which bore in 
vain the richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest 
hearts of Spain, against the indomitable sea- 
dogs of England. And yet, when this man 
died, Spain’s power was gone; and the 
disease of bad government and despotic 
cruelty was eating into her vitals. 


THE NETHERLANDS, AND HOW CHARLES V. 
AND PHILIP II. RULED THERE. 


At the present day it is difficult to realise 
in the quiet, sedate Belgian towns, such as 
Ghent and Bruges and Louvain, and even 
in iron-working Liége itself, the idea that 
some centuries ago these were among the 
very wealthiest and most stirring communi- 
ties in Europe; pre-eminent alike in the 
extent and importance of their commerce, 
the variety and ingenuity of their manifold 
industries, and the constitutional advantages 
enjoyed by their citizens. It is natural that 
regions deriving their prosperity and position 
from trade should incline towards free in- 
stitutions. When Napoleon sneered at the 
English as “une nation boutiquiére,” a 
nation of shopkeepers, the sarcasm was 
directed quite as much against the common- 
sense of a community that refused to acknow- 
ledge the advantages of a military dictator- 
ship, and insisted on managing its own affairs, 
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as against the commercial spirit he affected 
to despise. Where a great field is open to 
private enterprise, the citizen, the merchant, 
and manufacturer naturally og Hehe political 
power; and thus it was that Flanders was 
almost republican in system and in sen- 
timent during an age of feudal tyranny. 
“Already in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries,” says a writer, “Friesland was a 
republic except in name; Holland, Brabant, 
Flanders, had acquired a large share of 
self-govern- 
ment” When 
the provinces 
were obliged to 
acknowledge a 
general miaste! 
in the person of 
the uke of 
Burgundy, and 
Duke Philip the 
Good founded 
the order of the 
Golden Fleece, 
at that time the 
pioudest in 
Europe, he § 
found every- § 
where a consti ff 
tution in full @ 
working — order, | 
and citizens 
ready to defend 
their free insti- fil 
tutions to the ii 
Jast extremity ; 
and none of the 
Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, not even 
the spleneticand 
furious Charles 
the Bold him- 
self, attempted 
the task of over- 
throwing the 
fieedom of the 
provinces, or in- 
terfeung with 
their laws. 

The great 
wealth of the 
Netherlands 
also, that pro- 
vided the princes of the Burgundian House 
with the chief part of their magnificent 
revenues, formed a reason for respecting their 
institutions which did not existin the case of 
such poor communities as, for instance, Swit- 
zerland ; to offend a nation who could put 
armies in the field for them, and furnish 
them with the means of keeping up splendid 
courts, was manifestly opposed to the first 
principles of policy. Accordingly the Nether- 
ends continued to increase in wealth, con- 
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sequence, and in a spirit of independence 
that amounted at times even to turbulence, 
until through the marriage of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, the daughter and heiress of Charles 
the Bold, with the Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria (afterwards the Emperor Maximilian 
1.), they came under a new dominion, and in 
due course passed under the sway of Charles, 
First of Spain and Fifth of Germany, the 
grandson of Maximilian and Mary, and of 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile. 
Here was a 
complete 
change of the 
political situa- 
tion. Charles 
was not, hke 
the Burgundian 
dukes, depen- 
dent upon Flan- 
| ders for his re- 
venues; he 
could bring a 
‘oreign _— force 
; Intothecountry, 
wees 1D Case of ne- 
awe cessity, to put 
re - down = discon- 
| tent and enforce 

Aa, [despotic enact- 
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| Flanders’ with 
iSpain. No 
| wonder, there- 
| fore, that the 
N ether landers 
| looked with ex- 
|} treme distrust 
jand jealousy 
| upon the foreign 
[ee power to which 
Mee they had be- 
scome = subject, 
and were more 
than ever tena- 
cious of their 
t hiberties; or that 
m Charles should 
j endeavour to 
make his power 
felt by curtailing 
those liberties 
in various particulars. The antagonism of 
race had also a powerful influence in prevent- 
ing a good understanding between Spain and 
the Netherlands. Grotius remarks on the im- 
possibility of the unnatural union of two 
such opposite nations turning out well. The 
Netherlanders could live on an admirable 
footing with the nations around them, who 
were of kindred race with themselves and 
had advanced to greatness by the same 
roads. But Spaniards and Netherlanders 
50c 
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were in most things entirely different. The 
martial ardour and warlike proclivities of the 
Spaniards had been kept, alive by campaigns 
in Italy and in Africa. Considerations of 
profit and home prosperity had inclined the 
Netherlander to peace, while he was exceed- 
ingly tenacious in defending what he had 
gained. The Spaniards are portrayed by 
Grotius as an exceedingly laborious people, 
dauntless in danger, keen alike in the pursuit 
of wealth and of fame, proud to a degree that 
inspired them with a contempt for foreigners, 
piously inclined, and mindful of benefits re- 
ceived ; but on the other hand, revengeful, 
and so devoid of self-restraint in the hour of 
victory, as to lose all considerations of con- 
science and honour 1n dealing with the van- 
quished. All this 1s opposite to the character 
of the Netherlander, who is cunning but not 
vindictive, and who, stationed in the midst 
between France and Germany, exhibits, in 
a mitigated degree, the weaknesses and 
strength of both. Respect towards their 
rulers is a sentiment they have in common ; 
with this difference that the Netherlander 
places the laws above the king. It was a 
difficult task for the ruler of these two nations, 
so different from each other, to so divide his 
care and his favours between them, that a 
preference shown towards the Castilians 
should not offend the Netherlanders, while 
the equality granted to the latter should not 
outrage Castilian pride. 


THE HARSHNESS OF CHARLES V. IN THE 
NETHERLANDS TEMPERED BY POLICY. 


Under the rule of Charles V., the Nether- 
lands soon found that from being a nation 
they had become a province, and were looked 
upon by their ruler as a means of carrying 
out his ambitious views, and a storehouse of 
men and arms, to be used 1n his warlike ex- 
arabe and in enterprises that frequently 

rought loss rather than profit to the inhabi- 
tants ofthe Low Countries. The nobles and 
citizens stood aghast at the innovations made 
by the Emperor, and at his haughty way of 
disregarding their privileges and immunities. 
Thus the Tribunal at Mechlin, formerly an 
independent court, was subordinated to a 
royal council established by Charles at 
Brussels,—a council which was a mere mouth- 
piece of the monarch’s will. Spaniards were 
introduced into every department of State 
business, and invested with the most 1m- 
portant offices. Contributions were demanded 
to defray the expenses of the ruler’s foreign 
wars, and in many cases the States were 
obliged to put on an appearance of voluntary 
acquiescence to escape the coercion that 
would have followed a refusal. Worse than 
all, as inflicting a deeper wound upon the 
national pride of the Netherlands, foreign 
troops were quartered in the Flemish towns, 
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and soldiers were recruited from among them 
for foreign wars. 


‘* And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with 

terror smote, 

And again the loud alarum sounded from the 
tocsin's throat, 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o'er lagoon and 
dike of sand, 

Tam Roland, I am Roland, there 1s victory in the 
land.” 


For the great and populous city of Ghent, 
whose walls measured ning mules in circunt, 
and whose complement of fighting men old 
Fioissart already estimated ateighty thousand, 
—Ghent, that has been rightly described as 
“rather a commonwealth than a city,” in an 
evil hour rose up in insurrection against the 
poweiful Emperor. The great bell “ Roland,” 
the palladium and emblem of the city’s 
liberties, called the burghers to aims, and 
Charles at once repaired with an army to 
Ghent, and inflicted such a chastisement 
on the rebels as struck terror through the 
whole of the Netherlands. A tremendous 
confiscation, in which even the bell Roland 
was included, taught the citizens that the 
day of their freedom was past; and that, 
though the Emperor might at times 
graciously please to wear the velvet glove, 
the iron hand was ever present. <A hundred 
and thirty persons implicated in the rising 
had to beg their lives, and express their 
deepest contrition for their misdeeds, 1n the 
shirt of penitence, with halters round their 
necks. Nineteen of the ringleaders were 
beheaded ; and Charles only granted pardon 
to the city on the intervention of the Queen 
Regent, who begged him of his imperial 
clemency to show favour to the city that 
had witnessed his birth. 

But, though sufficiently inclined to tyran- 
nise over the Netherlands, Chailes was a 
politic, if not a just, ruler. He understood 
that in commerce lay the true strength of his 
kingdom, and that for commercial supremacy 
a certain amount at least of municipal free- 
dom 1s indispensable. Accordingly it was 
not his design entirely to humiliate the 
Netherlands, and to deprive that valuable 
part of his dominions of all political signi- 
ficance. Moreover there was much in the 
moral character of the Netherlanders, with 
their bluff, hearty manners, their magnificent 
banquets,-—for he was a gluttonous man, even 
to the days of his monastic retirement at 
St. Yuste,—and in their outspoken pride of 
wealth and trade, that attracted him, and 
proved a welcome relief from the sedate 
gravity ofthe Spaniards. His frequent visits 
to the Low Countries, and the favour he 
extended to some of their chief men, attest 
this. Moreover he understood and spoke 
their language, and was fond of holding lon 
conversations with them, in which he coul 
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infuse a certain grace and condescension; 
and familiar intercourse with monarchs often 
goes far towards pacifying rebellious minds. 
Thus he retained a certain personal popularity 
in spite of the weight with which his exactions, 
his agents, and his recruiting continually 
burdened the land. 


CHARACTER OF PHILIP II. 


In appearance and manners Philip was 
very different from his father. He was a 
Spaniard of the goldest and gravest type, 
impassive and ceremonious in manner, un- 
sympathetic, untouched by the joys and 
sorrows of men, whom he was accustomed 
to regard as tools wherewith to work out his 
schemes. He spoke only Spanish, would 
have none but Spaniards about his person. 
A pull of the monks, he was perfect in the 
art of concealing the workings of his mind 
under an ap pentanee of stony indifference. 
It is told that when his father summoned 
him from Spain to Brussels in his youth, to 
show him to the nation whom he was one 
day to rule, neither the shouts of the populace 
nor the gorgeous magnificence of his recep- 
tion could bring a smile to the youth’s 

loomy face; and that the first impression 

e made upon the Flemings was the con- 
viction that they would find in him a tyrant 
whose schemes it would behove them to 
thwart by every means in their power. 

The seventeen provinces that made up 
Philip’s possessions in the Netherlands were 
in the most flourishing condition when they 
came into his hands. Prosperity and plenty 
were everywhere apparent; the numerous 
great and important towns had never been 
so wealthy. ‘No people on earth,” says 
Schiller, in his ‘ History of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands,” “could have been more easily 
ruled by a sensible prince, and none could 
have been found more difficult to rule by a 
juggler or a tyrant.” If Philip could have 
made up his mind to allow even a qualified 
freedom to his Flemish subjects, he might 
have gained the good-will of the nobles, whose 
pride was flattered at the idea of serving a 
mighty prince, and whose influence would 
have ane far to reconcile the country in 
general to his rule ; but it was the peculiarit 
of his character that nothing would satisfy 
him short of the slavish submission of the 
serf or the unquestioning obedience of the 
esuit to his superior. Terror was the means 

y which he chose to rule; and his mind, 
busy and indefatigable in the working out of 
details, bad neither the elevation nor the 
breadth to work out a statesmanlike scheme 
of rule, or to read the signs of the times. 


THE INQUISITION; ITS DEVELOPMENT 
UNDER PHILIP. 


Among the difficulties experienced by 





Charles V. in the government of the Nether- 
lands, and, indeed, of his vast dominions 
generally, one of the chief arose out of that 
greatest of the movements in his century, 
the Reformation. Charles from the first took 
up a position of uncompromising antagonism ° 
against the Reformation; for not without 
reason he saw an analogy between an aspira- 
tion for religious and a striving for political 
liberty ; and looked upon Protestantism as 
certain to interfere with his scheme of 
universal government. Accordingly he 
stood up with all his strength against Luther 
and the other reformers, and against the 
princes who, like Frederick of Saxony, 
adopted the new doctrines. His opposition 
had at least as much a political as a religious 
character ; and indeed the extravagances of 
the fanatical leaders, the Bockholts and the 
Munzers, the atrocities of the Anabaptists at 
Munster, and the crimes of the revolted 
peasants, who tried to affiliate their rising to 
the cause of the Reformation, might well 
warrant distrust and suspicion in the brain 
of a cautious and jealous ruler hke Charles. 

In the Low Countries, too, the Reformed 
doctiines had established themselves with 
astonishing rapidity among a quick-witted 
and argumentative people, accustomed to 
freedom of speech, and eager to discuss a 
question that affected them so nearly. So 
much alarmed had Charles been by the 
movement, that he introduced, to combat it, 
the most terrible weapon ever employed by 
a government,—a weapon doubly dreaded 
from the secrecy with which its deadly 
wounds were inflicted,—the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. 

Under every form the Inquisition has been 
a foul blot on the civilisation of Europe, and 
a reproach to every Christian government 
that could establish, and every Christian 
community that could endure it’; but in Spain it 
has always been invested with a darker horror 
of wickedness. The Spanish Inquisition 
introduced by Ferdinand of Aragon, with 
Torquemada for its high priest, far surpassed 
in its fiendish cruelty, in the ingenuity and 
duration of the tortures inflicted on its 
victims, and the utter abnegation of humanity 
in its every proceeding, that older institu- 
tion of the “Holy Office,” of which it was 
the logical sequel and outcome. The object 
of the Inquisition in Spain was in the first 
instance to root out the remains of the Ma- 
hometan religion, which had become part 
and parcel of the life of those Moorish in- 
habitants of southern Spain, whose coun 
had been conquered by the armies of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and many of whom sought 
by a nominal conversion to Christianity to 
escape the hard fate of exile, while in secret 
they remained attached to the faith of their 
forefathers, and practised its rites. After- 
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wards, under the auspices of the monks, the { placed by reason, justice, or humanity on 
system was elaborated with a completeness | their proceedings. Not a single one among 
of fiendish cruelty hardly credible. No rank | those forms of ordinary judicial proceeding 
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was ‘exempt from the overwhelming power | upheld by the general consent of humanity 
of the familiars of the holy office; no place | in the interest of accused persons was 
was safe from their intrusion; no check was | allowed to come between the prisoner and 
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the Inquisition, Once entangled in the 
meshes of its horrible nct, escape was im- 
possible. The unhappy prisoner was first 
kept for forty-eight hours in a solitary 
dungeon, without food. Then he was brought 
before the tribunal; but a definite charge 
was seldom made against him. He was 
told to remember in what way he had 
- offended, and was exhorted to accuse him- 
self, and made to believe that in free con- 
fession lay the only means for pardon and 
reconcihation with the Church. No limit 
was placed on the amount or the frequency 
of the torture employed to extort admissions ; 
whatever was extorted fiom bodily anguish 
was used for procuring condemnation ; and 
denial was looked upon as evidence of 
hardened contumacy, in itself a sufficient 
warrant for condemnation. The Axfso-da- 
/¢, or act of faith, as the public ceremonial 
at the execution of a number of con- 
demned prisoners of the Inquisition was 
called, was invested with all the pomp and 
circumstance of a public holiday. The vic- 
tims condemned to die were clad in long 
yellow gabardines, on which figures of imps 
and demons were painted in black; on their 


heads ey wore conical mitres or hats_ 
ec 


similarly orated. Those who confessed 
and abjured their heresy were strangled 
before the flames consumed their bodies; 
those who persisted were burnt alive. Any 
look of pity or manifestation of sympathy 
for a heretic was sufficient to bring a man 
under suspicion ; and to fall under suspicion 
was enough to consign any one to a dun- 
geon. Even kings and queens, the virtuous 
sabella of Castille herselt not éxcepted, were 
resent. At these executions the Grand 
nquisitor sat on a higher chair than that 
occupied by the monarch himself, who on 
these occasions, with bared head, acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Church; and 
the solemnity of the occasion was considered 
as enhanced whete a large number of 
victims were delivered over at one and the 
same time to the secular arm. For the 
Church, too mercatul herself to inflict punish- 
ment of death on the victim, gave him up to 
the executioner, with recommendation that 
he should be dealt with tenderly, and without 
effusion of blood. 

The Inquisition had been partially intro- 
duced into the Netherlands by Charles V. in 
1522; but it was more open in its action, 
more lke a regular court, and was not pre- 
sided over by Dominicans—nor did it act in 
. secret. It was reserved for Philip to esta- 
blish an atrocious tnbunal, in the Spanish 
form, in the fair country of the Flemings ; 
and this would in itselt be a sufficient reason 
for the revolt which convulsed the land some 
years later. 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE, EGMONT, MARGARET 
OF PARMA, AND CARDINAL GRANVELLA. 


That the establishment of such a horrible 
tribunal as the Inquisition should be the 
occasion of widespread anger and disaffection 
can be well imagined; and to this other 
grievances were added. The quartering of 
Spanish troops in the Netherlands, intro- 
duced by Charles V., had often been ener- 
geticaliy protested against. During the wars 
of the German Emperor there seemed some 
necessity for the burden; now, however, in 
time of peace, “these troops were looked upon 
as the terrible preparations for oppression, 
and as the instruments of a hated hierarchy.” 
There was a general and clamorous demand 
for their departure. Philip, without exactly 
refusing the request, contrived to keep them 
in the country; and, at length, when the 
Estates protested more energetically than 
before against the retention of these troops, 
as seeming to imply that they, the inhabitants, 
were not competent to defend their own 
country for the King, Philip angrily exclaimed 
that he was a foreigner, and asked whether 
he ought not on that account to be expected 
to quit Flanders without delay? And with 
these words he descended from his throne, 
and quitted the council-hall in high dis- 
pleasure. 

The various subjects of annoyance which 
the imperious King continually found in the 
independent spirit of the Netherlanders made 
him anxious to quit a country so uncongenial 
to his temperament, and where he was so 
often reminded of a public spirit he was 
determined to crush. But it was necessary 
to appoint a regent for the Netherlands, an 
office second to none in importance during 
the absence of the monarch. It had been 
provisionally administered by Duke Philibert 
of Savoy ; but as the recently concluded peace 
of Chateau Cambrésis had restored that prince 
to his dominions, the duty of appointing a 
successor urgently presented itself. 

Of those who were entitled to aspire to this 
high office, the first in rank and in merit was 
William, Prince of Orange Nassau. This 
remarkable man, who afterwards earned the 
proud title of pater atrie, belonged to one 
of the most illustrious of the German houses, 
and one that in the 13th century had given 
a ruler to the Empire in the person of Adol- 
aye of Nassau, who met his death in the 

attle of Gollheim, 1n 1298, fighting valiantly 
against Albert of Austria, the son of Rodolph 
ot Hapsburg. He was brought up at the 
Court of Charles V., with whom he was an 
especial favourite, and who, it is told, per- 
mitted him alone to be present when the 
Emperor gave audience to foreign ambas- 
sadors; which is taken as a proof that already 
at that time he had earned ty his discretion 
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the honourable title of “te Silent,” by which | as the natural leader of the Flemings, if it 


he was afterwards distinguished. His father, 
the Count of Nassau, was a Lutheran. The 
Emperor, nevertheless, caused the young 
prince to be brought up in the Catholic 
religion, which, mn later years, Wilham ex- 
changed for the Calvinistic form of Pro- 
testantism. When Charles abdicated his 
throne, Wilham was three-and-twenty years 
old. The Emperor had twice distinguished 
him by proofs of his especial regard-—once, 
when he gave him the honourable office of 
carrying the Imperial crown to Charles’s 
brother and successor, Ferdinand; and again, 
when he bestowed on the Prince of Orange 
the command of the Imperial troops in Flan- 
ders on the retirement of Philibert of Savoy. 
He was enormously wealthy, and exercised 
a great and noble hospitality. 

The second, who had a right by his position 
and services to aspire to the great office of 
Regent of the Netherlands, was Lamoral, 
Count of Egmont and Prince of Gavre. He 
was a descendant of the Counts of Gueldres, 
and, like William of Orange, had been dis- 
tinguished by the favour of Charles V., who 
made him a knight of the great Order of the 
Golden Fleece. The two victories at Grave- 
lines and St. Quentin had gained him an 
almost exaggerated fame, and made him 
enormously popular among his countrymen. 
He was looked upon as the man who had, 
by his courage and conduct, procured for 
them the blessings of peace. The Nether- 
landers were proud of him, as the greatest 
of their countrymen. The Count himself, a 
man of kindly feelings, and with his heart 
expanded by the sunshine of prosperity, in- 
creased the favourable impression among his 
countrymen by the engaging freedom of his 
manners and address, and by the genial plea- 
sure he evidently took in the expressions of 
good-will with which he was grected whenever 
he appeared in public. While the acute in- 
tellect of the Prince of Orange looked “ quite 
through the deeds of men,” and could esti- 
mate actions and motives at their true value, 
the sunny optimism of Egmont refused to 
believe in the existence of duplicity and cun- 
ning, which were entirely foreign to his own 
nature; and thus not unfrequently was led 
into error by the kindiness of his disposition. 

The claims of the two great nobles to the 
regency were equally balanced, and Philip 
passed both of them by. He distrusted and 
detested the Prince of Orange, and was con- 
scious that he himself was thoroughly under- 
stood by that astute prince, and, consequently, 
he would not advance the Prince of Orange. 
Egmont, on the other hand, was far too 

pujar with his own countrymen to render 

im a fit servant of Philip as ruler of the 
Netherlands; while his descent from the 
Counts of Gueldres seemed to point him out 





should at any time occur to them to stand 
up for their independence against the son of 
the man who had introduced the Inquisition 
among them and had taxed them iHegally 
and an appearance of impartiality was given 
by the fact that the King passed over them 
both, as if he did not wish to favour one of 
these distinguished men at the expense of 
the other. The truth was, their popularity 
was an invincible obstacle with each of them. 

The person whom the King chose as regent, 
to the exclusion alike of Orange and Egmont, 
was a relative of his own, the Duchess Mar- 
garet of Parma. Margaret was an illegitimate 
daughter of the Emperor Charles V., who 
gave her a royal education, and already in 
her fourth year caused her to be betrothed 
to a Duke of Ferrara. This engagement 
was afterwards cancelled, and after the return 
of the Emperor from Africa, Margaret was 
married to Alexander of Medicis, whom she 
lost a year later; and again Margaret’s hand 
was given away by her Imperial father, this 
time to Alexander Farnese, who received as 
the dowry of his wife the duchies of Parma 
and Piacenza. Margaret was a woman of 
masculine appearance and manners. She 
spoke and moved like a man, and wasa great 
huntiess, like her ancestress, Mary of Bur- 
gundy. Her masculine appearance was in- 
creased by the moustachio that adorned her 
upper lip. In religion she was a bigoted 
Komanist. 


How WILLIAM OF ORANGE INCURRED 
THE HAIRED OF PHILIP II. 


It 1s supposed that Philip considered the 
innovations he purposed introducing in Flan- 
de1s would be more easily accepted at the 
hands of a woman, and that this had deter- 
mined his choice. He veiled his hatred 
against the nobles, and especially against 
the Prince of Orange and Egmont, by the 
bestowal of important offices upon them, and 
by offering to each in turn the command of 
the Spanish troops who were to be left in 
the provinces. Ata solemn assembly of the 
nobles and estates of the realm at Brussels, 
he recommended to the loyal consideration 
of his loving subjects the sister whom he left 
with them as regent, recapitulated the benefits 
he claimed to have conferied upon the State, 
promised to send his son Carlos if he him- 
self should be unable to return, and took leave 
of the country he was never to behold again. 
On one occasion only his anger and spite 
against the Prince of Orange burst forth 
through the artificial veil of diss:mulation. 
When he was about to embark at Flushing, 
the Prince of Orange was present, with many 
other nobles, to bid him farewell. The King 
took William bitterly to task for the discon- 
tents that had been manifested in the pro- 
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vinces. The Prince reid Sesblare & replied that 
nothing had been done except y the autho- 
rity of the Estates. “No, no!” exclaimed 
Philip, his anger for once blazing out, as he 
cist the Prince's wrist and shook it vio- 
lently ; “not the Estates, but you—you— 
you!” In astonishnient at this outbreak, 
the Prince turned away, and wished the King 
a pleasant voyage, without accompanying him 
on board his ship. 

A deep-seated distrust of all men was a 
part of the system of Philip II. ; but if there 
was one man whom he looked upon with 
something like confidence it was Antony 
Peranot, Bishop of Arras, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin and Metropolitan of the 
Netherlands, better known and universally 
hated in Flanders under the name of Cardinal 
Granvella, He was a man of remarkable 
talents and deep and wide erudition, inde- 
fatigable in the discharge of State business, 
carrying out the smallest details with labo- 
rious conscientiousness. He thoroughly un- 
derstood his master, and would frequently 
pt into definite shape a thought but half 
ormed in the sluggish mind of Philip, to 
whom he would transfer the credit of the 
invention, illustrating the old proverb, ‘‘ The 
page slew the boar, the king took the gloire.” 

e really led Philip, in the only way in which 
that gloomy and superstitious tyrant could 
be led, by concealing his ees and affecting 
to depreciate his own skill. Philip had espe- 
cially recommended Granvella to his sister 
the Regent, impressing on Margaret that she 
should make use of the advice and experience 
of this astute and reliable counsellor on all 
occasions of difficulty. 


DISCONTENT IN THE NETHERLANDS; THE 
COMPROMISE AND ITS OBJECT. 


The projects of the King at Madrid were 
soon apparent in the actions of his minister. 
During the years that immediately followed 
Philip’s departure from the Netherlands, the 
chief efforts of the Regent, seconded, or rather 
divided, by Granvella, tended to the setting 
up of an episcopal tyranny in the provinces, 
and to the carrying out of the edicts against 
the heretics with increased severity by the 

ncy of the Inquisition. Gradually a 

mour of discontent and opposition arose, 
which swelled into an universal roar of execra- 
tion against Granvella, who, as primate in 
Flanders, actively carried out the new system, 
which redounded greatly to his profit ; for 
among the new bishoprics that were created, 
six, namely, Antwerp, Bois-le-duc, Ghent, 
Bruges, Ypern, and Ruremonde, were imme- 
diately subordinate to the archbishopric of 
Mechlin. In the State Council the voice of 
Granvella prevailed against the opinion of all 
the rest ; and even the Regent herself had to 
defer to his opinions Worse than all] was 


the fact that these new bishoprics were asso- 
ciated with the spreading and strengthening 
of the Inquisition ; for to each of them two 
saa pee were attached, while the Cardinal 
had the title of Grand Inquisitor. Granvella 
himself at last recognized his position as 
untenable in the face of the urgent petitions 
addressed to Philip for his removal; and at 
length, after he had earnestly himself solicited 
his recall, and the three great nobles, William 
of Orange, Stadtholder of Holland, Lamoral, 
Count Egmont, Stadtholder of Flanders, and 
the wealthy and influential Count Horn, re- 
fused to appear at the council-board, Philip 
reluctantly called away his subservient agent, 
and Granvella quitted the Netherlands, leav- 
ing behind him the curses of millions, and 
the reputation of a persecutor and a traitor 
to the country. Even the Duchess Margaret 
disliked him intensely, and felt a relief at his 
departure. 

But “the evil that men do lives after them.” 
Granvella was gone from Flanders, but his 
system remained; and the King was deter- 
mined at all cost to establish religious uni- 
formity in the Netherlands. On his return 
to Spain from the Netherlands he had bound 
himself by an oath to extirpate heresy through- 
out his dominions: the dungeon, the rack, 
and the faggot had been unsparingly employed 
in carrying fulfilment of this oath; and Philip 
would hear of no mitigation of the penalties 
against religious offenders. Egmont, as a 
man whose loyalty and patriotism were alike 
well known, was deputed, in 1565, to lay the 
state of affairs before the King; but he could 
get no satisfaction at Madrid, the King dis- 
missing him with that famous declaration, 
that rather than rule over heretics he would 
not rule at all. He would rather lose every 
foot of his territories, and die a thousand 
deaths, than sanction the slightest change in 
matters of religion. 

Such an answer could not fail to inflame 
popular feeling, and create disgust and anger 
among the higher classes. The Prince of 
Orange showed his sense of Philip’s conduct 
and of the cruelties and injustice practised 
upon the people by abjuring the Roman 
Catholic faith, in which he had been brought 
up, for that of his ancestors. The nobles 
for the most part belonged to the old religion; 
but they were as antagonistic to the Inqui- 
sition as the Protestants themselves, seein 
in it the future ruin and desolation of their 
country. Accordingly some four hundred of 
them came together and signed a document 
called the Compromise; wherein they pledged 
themselves to stand by one another in resist- 
ance against the Inquisition, and religious 
persecution generally. This step, in which 
tyranny saw nothing less than a conspiracy 
to subvert all authority, they followed yup by 
a petition for the abolition of the laws against 
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PROCESSION OF NoBLES TO MARGARET OF PARMA. 
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heretics, and the suspension of the prose- | their chiefs, obtained from them a second 
cutions undertaken by the Inquisition. oath, that they would stand by one another, 

On the 4th of April, 1566, the members of | if necessary, with arms in their hands. At 
the league who had signed the Compromise | the same time their zeal and indignation were 
met in the Kinlemburg House, the palace of | inflamed by the exhibition of a letter from 
Count Egmont; and here Brederode, one of ' Spain, which set forth “how” a certain Pro- 
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testant, whom they all knew and respected, 
had been burnt alive there by a slow fire. 
It was determined to present the petition to 
the Regent Margaret next day. 


How THE GREAT PETITION WAS PRE- 
SENTED TO MARGARET OF PARMA. 


On the morrow, accordingly, the 5th of 
April, a company of nearly four hundred men, 
among them many nobles and persons of 
high position, and with the Count of Nassau 
and Brederode at their head, marched in 
procession, four and four, through the streets 
of Brussels to the palace, while all the city 
: looked on in breathless expectation. The 
Regent Margaret, not a little distu: bed to find 
so many of the foremost men in the country 
among the throng of petitioners, received 
them surrounded by her counsellors, and by 
the Kmghts of the Golden Fleece. Brederode 
addressed her in the most respectful terms, 
assuring her that the petition, of whose 1m- 
portance the numerous assembly was a suffi- 
cient guarantee, contained nothing that was 
incompatible with the good of the country 
or the dignity of the King. The chief object 
of the petition was to beg that a comp-tent 
person might be despatched to Madrid to 
entreat the monarch to rescind the objection- 
able edicts, and stop the progress of the 
Inquisition ; for their continuance could not 
fail to produce the worst consequences to the 
Netherlands. Margaret gave them hopes 
that the prayer of their petition would be 
granted, and promised to give them their 
answer on the morrow. 

The next day, accordingly, they came in 
yet stronger numbers to receive the reply, 
which was to the effect that though the 
granting of their petition went beyond the 
powers with which the Regent was entrusted, 
one of the nobles should be despatched to 
Spain to lay their case before the King, 
backed with all the influence of the Regent ; 
and that meanwhile directions should be 
issued to the inquisitors to fulfil their office 
in as moderate a manner as possible; while, 
on her part, she expected that the League 
would show a similar moderation, and under- 
take nothing against the dignity or authority 
ofthe monarch. This was quite as much as 
the petitioners expected to achieve for the 
time, and accordingly they withdrew not ill- 
pleased. 


“LonG LIVE THE BEGGARS! VIVENT 


LES GUEUX!” 


It happened that Brederode that night 
entertained at a banquet the majority of those 
who had taken part in the procession. The 
events of the day were talked over, and the 
courage of the guests, who were present to 
the number of some three hundred, rose as 
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the wine mounted to their brains. Then it 
happened how one of the guests told how he 
had noticed that Margaret of Patma had 
changed colour when the petition was pre- 
sented, whereupon one of the Council, Count 
Rarlaimont, had said to her she was not to 
be frightened at a lot of beggars (gueuz). 
The designation had a certain grim humour 
in it; for, as Schiller says, “in truth the 
majority of them had been reduced by bad 
economy in a manner that only two well 
justified the word.” The idea of adopting 
the epithet as a name for the Leagye at once 
struck a number of the company, and there 
arose a shout of “ Long live the Beggars !” 
which was repeated again and again, amid 
a tumult of applause. What had been first 
started as a jest was adopted in earnest. 

Brederode presently appeared with a wallet’ 
such as the mendicant friars and pilgrims 
were accustomed to wear. With this strange 
insignia suspended round his neck, he drank 
to the company, having exchanged “ his 
figured goblet for a dish of wood,” thanking 
them for joining the union, and vowing that 
he was ready to risk his lffe and everything 
that he had fo1 each one among them. The. 
cup was then passed to each one in turn, and 
each man took the same oath as he drained 
it., Wallets were then passed round, and the 
guests hung them up behind their chairs, as 
distinguishing marks of the fraternity of the 
Beggars. 

The shouting and tumult of these proceed- 
ings had attracted the attention of William 
of Orange and of the Counts Egmont and 
Horn, who happened to he passing the door, 
and wondered what made Brederode’s guests 
so noisy. They stepped into the house, and 
were received with acclamations; and the 
host would take no demial but they must 
stay and take a glass with their friends, 
This they did amid the frantic applause of 
the guests, who looked upon the proceeding 
as a formal joining of the League by these 
three illustrious visitors. “ We only drank 
a single small glass,” said Egmont afterwards 
inhisdefence, when arraigned for high treason, 
‘and they shouted ‘ Long live the King, and 
long live the Beggars!’ I heard the expres- 
sion for the first time, and certainly it dis- 
pleased me; but the times were so evil, that 
one had to take part in many things against 
one’s inclination, and I thought I was doing 
a harmless thing.” And now the festivity 
grew fast and furious; the spirits of the 
company were raised to the highest point of 
triumphant joviality in the pleasure of gain- 
ing three such recruits to their cause; they 
drank and shouted with redoubled vigour, 
and many were intoxicated, not entirely by 
joy, on the occasion. Never was a national 
league of vital importance more whimsically 
inaugurated. 
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How THE GREAT CONSPIRACY WENT ON. 


The zeal of the newly-established league 
did not evaporate with the fumes of the fes- 
_tive wine. What had been resolved upon 
in the joyous tumult of a banquet was de- 
liberately carried out when reflection came. 
The members of the new fraternity chose a 
dress, of an ashen grey colovr, such as was 
worn by mendicant friars and penitents, 
and in this garb they clothed their servants 
and families ; and whenever the grey gowns 
appeared in the streets of Brussels, some 
wearers, moreover, displaying in their hats or 
at their girdles wooden cups, dishes, and 
similar insignia of the begyar’s trade, the 
fraternity increased in numbers and import- 
ance. Then it was that a medal was adopted, 
a gold or silver coin, displaying on one side 
the effigy of Philip II., with the legend, 
“Faithful to the King,” and on the othera 
pair of folded hands supporting a wallet, 
with the words, “To the beggar’s staff.” In 
time, the name “ Gueux” was adopted by all 
who, in the Netherlands, separated them- 
selves from the Papacy, and ultimately took 
up arms against the hing. 

After a closing interview with Margarct of 
Parma, in which the Regent eahorted the chiefs 
of the confederation to behave peaceably and 
moderately, and above all to abstain from all 
innovation, and from increasing the numbers 
of their union, until the King’s answer should 
arrive from Madrid, Brederode, Kuilemberg, 
and Bergen, the three chiefs, quitted Brussels 
at the head of a cavalcade of moie than five 
hundred horsemen. But they had no inten- 
tion of limiting their activity; on the con- 
trary, they wished to extend the confederation 
of the Gueux as widely as possible. Brede- 
rode rere to Antwerp, where he ap- 
peared at the window of a tavern with a 
brimming wine-glass in his hand, and told 
the expectant crowd that he had come, with 
peril of his life and property, to relieve them 
from the burden of the Inquisition. Mean- 
while Margaret of Parma, with the help of 
her councillors, drew up a document which 
halted half-way between the demands of the 
malcontents and the edicts of the King, and 
which was known by the name of the Mode- 
ration. To this document she cleverly ob- 
tained the consent of the various towns and 
districts separately, thus giving them no op- 
portunity for common discussion or remon- 
Strance. But there was reason to blieve 
that the nation would not be content with 
this “ Moderation,” even if it were confirmed 
by the King; for the document had been 
drawn up without consultation with the 
Estates ; and this had been made a great 
point. It was also decided, against the advice 
of the Prince of Orange, to keep the docu- 
ment secret until the King’s sanction had been 
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obtained. The document itself was of a most 
unsatisfactory nature, for it did not include 
the abolition of a single important griev- 
ance, and at a later period was nick-named 
by the angry people the “ Murderation.” 

Wilham, Prince of Orange, and the Counts 
Egmont and Horn had hitherto maintained 
a position midway between the malcontents 
and the party of the government. They now 
determined to withdraw from public affairs 
altogether, having no hope that a favourable 
answer would be received from Madrid, and 
conscious that thei counsels were systemati- 
cally opposed and overruled. Margaret of 
Parma protested vehemently against this pro- 
ceeding, representing to the Prince of Orange 
especially that as the heads of the conspiracy 
of the Gueux, Prince Lows of Nassau and 
Brederode, were respectively his brother and 
his friend, if William suddenly forsook the 
councils of his king, 1t would be universally 
held that he favoured the conspirators. For 
a time the Piince of O1ange and Count 
Egmont wete persuaded by the Regent to 
remain; but Horn ietired to one of his 
estates, declaring he would serve emperors 
and kings no mote. 

The party of the Gueux, meanwhile, in- 
creascd 1apidly in numbers and impoitance. 
In the provinces they were looked upon as 
the friends and suppoite:s of the popular 
cause, and in various towns merchants and 
citizens of note openly declared themsclves of 
their party, and wore their insignia. All who 
were discontented, all who conceived them- 
selves injured by the tyranny and injustice ot 
the government, all who looked to see the ex- 
isting state of things overthrown, gathered 
round them. “To be pointed out as a valu- 
able recruit to the confederacy,” says Schiller, 
“flattered the vain man; the opportunity of 
mingling unobserved and unpunished in the 
great crowd, lured the coward.” And now 
there came flocking into the Netherlands a 
crowd of German Protestants and French 
Huguenots, bent on proselytizing, for which 
they saw a favourable opportunity. Calvin- 
ists, Lutherans, and Anabaptists vied with 
each other in the endeavour to win souls, 
the three sects having little in common ex- 
cept a bitter and inextinguishable hatred 
against the Roman Church and the Inqu- 
sition, and against the Spanish Government 
as its tool. Expecting that the “ Moderation” 
would be accepted at Madrid, the Regent 
had given directions to the magistrates of 
various districts that the Inquisition should 
proceed with caution and moderation. This 
recommendation had been understood in so 
wide a sense that for a time the operations 
of that tribunal were almost suspended. 
Emboldened by this, the Protestants, who 
until then had been fain to meet for worship 
by night and in secret places, came together 
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openly in crowds to listen to the fiery exhor- : anxious, and with words of warning on his 


tations of favourite preachers ; and a magis- 
trate who rashly endeavoured to arrest one 
of these preachers who was addressing an 
open-air meeting of some thousands, was so 
furiously attacked by the populace with sticks 
and stones that he barely escaped with his 
i Hermann Stricker, a quondam monk 
who had escaped from his convent, and 
Peter Dathan, a monk who had abyured his 
belief, were the most popular and influential 
among the preachers ; and Ambrosius Ville, 
a French Calvinist, excited the Protestants 
of Tournay. 

The boldness of the preachers and of the 
audiences increased with the sympathy they 
found. Besides Tournay, Valenciennes, and 
Antwerp distinguished themselves by the 
audacity with which they defied the laws 
against heresy. They soon got so far as to 
establish camps by making an enclosure of 
carts and waggons, within which their ser- 
vices were held, guarded by armed men; 
and in many cases these meetings were 
defaced by the wildest extravagance. The 
Romish Church and its ccremonies, the doc- 
trine of purgatory and the vanious dogmas 
were turned into ridicule, and made the 
subjects of coarse wit and buffoonery, the 
hearers expressing their approval by clap- 
ping of hands, as at a dramatic show. The 
wonted impunity increased the boldness of 
the sectaries; and after a short time they 
actually made a practice of conveying their 
preachers home in triumph, with a mounted 
neacie in open and contemptuous defiance of 
the law. 


THE STORM BURSTS FORTH AT LAST. 


The confederacy of the Gueux was mean- 
while becoming stronger and stronger. The 
lower class of people became more and more 
turbulent, and in Antwerp the disturbance 
reached such a pitch that some of the great 
merchants meditated quitting the town alto- 
gether, fearful of being plundered bythe unruly 
mob. Urgent messages were sent to Mar- 
garet of Parma, begging her by her personal 
presence to restore order in the distracted 
city, or at least to send the Prince of Orange, 
the only man of sufficient weight to control 
the jarring factions. Though it went against 
her inclination to entrust Antwerp to William, 
the Regent felt bound to comply with the 
latter of these requests, and the Prince was 
welcomed in Antwerp with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. The whole city seemed to have turned 
out to meet him. Again the cry, “Long live 
the Gueux !” was raised with joyful shouts 
in honour of the Prince. “Look at him,” 
cried others, “he it is who brings us hberty.” 
“ He is everything to us !” cried others ; and 
thus, amid a jubilant clamour of young and 
old, the Prince rode into the city, grave and 


lips to the excited populace, whom he adjured 
to be careful what they did lest they should 
one day repent it. Brederode meanwhile had 
taken advantage of the Regent’s request that 
he would aid her in maintaining ce to 
issue a general summons of the whole league 
of the Gueux, in the town of St. Truyea, 
whither Brederode and Ludwig of Nassau 
had betaken themselves, at the head of two 
thousand men, with the intention of obtain- 
ing new concessions from Margaret, who 
negotiated with them through the Prince of 
Orange and Count Egmont, and who bitterly 
complained of this display of force as un- 
necessary, and calculated to produce distur- 
bances. The Gueux, on the other hand, 
defended the step they had taken by de- 
clang that while they thanked the Regent 
for all she had done for them, they feared 
her commands for moderation were but ill 
carnied out, so long as they saw their fellow- 
countrymen dragged to prison and to death 
on account of their religion. They declared 
themselves loyal to the King; but at the 
same time they let it be plainly seen that 
they intended to stand together for their 
own defence, and were as inimical as ever 
to the Inquisition. 

Meanwhile, in Spain, the envoys who had 
been sent to procure the consent of the King 
and Government to the Moderation, were able 
to effect nothing. The Council summoned to 
deliberate on the matter, among whom was 
the Duke of Alva, the most suspicious and 
unscrupulous of bigots, could see nothing in 
the demands of the Gueux but an organized 
attempt to create a rebellion, and a deter- 
mination to overthrow all authority, and to 
obtain what they declared the King could 
not grant,—complete freedom of religious 
belief. The advice of the Council to the 
King was that His Majesty should refuse to 
grant the Moderation in the form demanded, 
but should grant some smaller concessions, 
while a partial amnesty might be given for 
past offences; and, on the other hand, all 
public preaching, all confederations, meet- 
ings, leagues, should be forbidden under the 
heaviest penalties ; and that meanwhile the 
Regent should avail herself of the garrisons 
in the different towns, and, if necessary, raise 
fresh troops to combat any attempt at insu- 
bordination. The advice of the Council was 
taken. Philip made some trifling and value- 
less concessions that he might at any time 
revoke, but certainly promised some modi- 
fication in the action of the Inquisition. The 
boon, such as it was, came too late, for the 
question had now assumed a new aspect. 


KING PHILIP AND HIS COUNCILLORS ; 
ALVA. 


The storm of popular fury that had been 
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long gathering had at dength burst violently 
f in various towns in the Netherlands. 
The anger of the populace showed itself first 
in expressions of contempt directed against 
the monks and their teachings, and against 
the worship of mages and of sacred symbols, 
from the host downwards. Suddenly in all 
Flanders and Brabant, in all the chief cities 
such as Brussels, Antwerp, Ypern, etc., the 
rage of the people vented itself upon images, 
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escape; in many places the roads were 
strewn with the fragments of broken sculp- 
ture and of objects used in the church 
services. Nor did the convents escape 
uninjured; and various valuable libraries 
also became the prey of the fanatic mobs, 
and were committed to the flames. 

Margaret of Parma found herself com- 
pelled, in the extremity to which herauthority 
was brought by these disturbances, to 
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church ornaments, and consecrated vessels 
and implements. Crowds of people belong- 
ing to the lowest classes ranged through the 
towns, breaking in pieces and destroying 
furniture, decorations, and pictures and 
images. It was on the 14th of August, 1566, 
that this carnival of sacrilege began; and 
within three days more than four hundred 
churches and chapels had been plundered 
and desecrated. Even the crucifixes and 
images of saints by the wayside did not 
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negotiate with the league of the Gueux ; and 
again the Prince of Orange and the Counts 
Egmont and Horn were chosen to act 
between the contracting parties. The Regent 
pledged her word that no member of the 
League should be in any way called to account 
for the petition presented to the King, in 
return for this promise of indemnity, which 
was formally signed and sealed by Margaret, 
the League promised to give every assistance 
towards putting down the sacrilegious icono- 
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clasts and restoring tranquillity through- 
out the provinces. Margaret felt deeply 
humiliated at being thus obliged to treat 
with men whom she looked ee as the op- 
ponents and enemies of the King’s authority; 
and inher letters to Philip excused herself by 
declaring that she Had been little better than 
a prisoner in the capital where she nominally 
ruled. She was especially bitter agains‘ 
William of Orange, and her complaints were 
not likely to be passed unheeded by the vin- 
dictive tyrant to whom they were addressed. 
For the time, however, the danger was suc- 
cessfully encountered. The Prince of Orange 
did good service in putting down the niotous 
and sacrilegious despoilers of the churches. 
Some of the ringleaders were hanged, and 
various punishments inflicted on others, pro- 
duced a salutary feeling of terror, and put 
an end to the work of plunder and destruction. 
Margaret of Parma, too, showed cunsiderable 
skill and policy in mingling severity towards 
the most ruthless offenders with conciliation 
anc compromise where these means could 
answet her purpose. Troops were obtained; 
and with forces hastily raised the rebellious 
town of Valenciennes, and somewhat late: 
Antwerp itself, was reduced to obedience, and 
it seemed as if peace and tranquillity woyld 
succeed to the troubles that had so long 
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shaken the Netherlands. All depended on 
the course that should be decided on in 
Madrid. 

In the Spanish capital, grave deliberations 
had been held on the state of thi in the 
Netherlands. In the royal council, several 
were for a policy of strict justice, and for the 
removal of grievances, for this would deprive 
those who persisted in their opposition of all 
claim to support and sympathy. But the 
opposing faction, headed by the Duke of 
Alva, declared that the King would be show- 
ing culpable weakness by such a course; 
that it behoved him first to vindicate .his 
authority, by the unsparing punishment of 
all who had opposed him, and that afterwards 
there would be time enough to think of the 
rediess of grievances. This advice was too 
congenial to the despotic temper of Philip to 
be reyected , andin an evil hour for himself 
the Kingdespatched Alva to enforce obedience 
with fire and sword ; and the splendid and 
wealthy provinces, with their turbulent but 
warm-hearted and affectionate inhabitants, 
were at length goaded by the insolence of 
tyranny and oppression into desperate revolt, 

The events of that revolt, its vicissitudes 
and ultimate success, must be le ie 
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THE CONSPIRATORS AT WORK. 


GUY FAWKES: 


THE STORY OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


‘* Remember, remember, the Fifth of November, 
The Gunpowder Treason and Plot ” 


° A Scene in the Tower—Guy Fawkes—His Examination and Hearng—The King’s Questions—English Catholics— 
Origin of the Plot—The Family of Fawkes—Meeting in St_Clement’s Danes—Vinegar House— he Mine—The 
Conspirators—Frank Tresham—The Warning—Check by the King—Checkmate—The Springing of the Mine—Arrest 
of Guy Fawkes—Run to Earth—The Executions—Search for the Priests—End of the Jesuits—Garnet’s last Efforts— 
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IN THE TOWER OF LONDON. Tower. But their visit was not unexpected 
mT noon, upon a certain early day in | by the Lieutenant of that frowning pile. Sir 
7 November 1605, the inhabitants of | William Waad was awaiting them; he met 
the city of London were surprised to | them as the arrived, and these great person- 
see some of the highest nobility of | ages passed through to his house directl 
the land hurrying with anxicus mien to the | across the Green. They met in a small 
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apartment, now covered with inscriptions 
= “plated” with records,—The Powder 
lot ! 


This room is a small one, and the window 
looks upon the Thames. The ent is 
constructed curiously upon tke wall; and 
around it are (or were) certain inscriptions 
in Latin~one a prayer for “ James the Great, 
King of Great Britain, his Queen and 
children, and for their protection.” Other 
records are inscribed upon the wall, for this 
little chamber is the Powder Plot Room, and 
the great men have hurried from Whitehall 
to the Tower to examine a prisoner captured: 
in Parliament Place upon the previous 
evening. 

The prisoner was Guido Fawkes, his inter- 
rogators the Secretary of State, the Lord 
High Admiral, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and the Lord Privy Seal,—offices 
holden by men whose names carried with 
them all the weight of the English nation, 
viz., Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, Charles Howard, 
Earl of Nottingham, Charles Blount, Earl of 
Devon, and Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton. These noblemen had been instructed 
to question the man, who had given his 
name as John Johnson, and his master’s as 
Thomas Percy, but whose identity had been 
discovered from a letter found upon the 
prisoner, written by Anne Vaux, of Har- 
rowden, daughter of Lord Vaux, and whilom 
of White Webbs, in Enfield Chase, where 
English Jesuits and English ladies lived 
under assumed names, and in questionable 
relationship. 

Sir William Waad was despatched to bring 
in the prisoner; and in a few moments he 
entered the room and confronted his accusers 
boldly,—as boldly as he had joked the night 
before when caught all grimy and black 
from coal and dust in Parliament Place. 
This was the man whose name has been 
handed down to execration by generations 
as Guy Fawkes. It 1s with this man and his 
associates, his aiders and abettors, that we 
have now to do. 


Guy FAWKES EXAMINED. 


The prisoner entered calmly, and seemed 
not alarmed nor dismayed at the reception 
he had met with, or the fate that impended. 
He waited boldly and defiantly before the 
Commissioners. He had played for life or 
death, and lost the stakes. He was an 
upright, well-bearing soldier, bronzed and 
sandy of hue, with grey hair; his appearance 
—notwithstanding the circumstances in which 
he was placed—being that of a man of no 
low lineage. Even Cecil testified to his 

ing. “He is no more dismayed,” said 
he, “than if he were taken for a poor robbery 
upon the highway. 

The King had set down certain questions, 


and given certain instructions concerning 
the examination of the prisoner. “The 
entler tortures are to be first used unto 
im,” writes the King, “ef sic per gradus ad 
ima tendatur, and so God speed you in your 
good work,” The good work was not long 
in beginning, and a number of questions 
were put to Fawkes. The King’s exami- 
nation -was as follows, as written by James 
himself :— 


(1) Quhat he is, for I can neuer yett heare 
of any man that knowis him? 

(2) Quhaire he uas borne? 

(3) Quhat uaire his parents’ names ? 

(4) Quhat aage he is of ? 

“(5) Quhaire he hath liued? 

(6) How he hath hued, and by quhat 
trade of lyfe? 

“(7) How he ressaued those woundes in 
his breste? 

“(8) If he was euer in seruice with any 
other before Percie, and quhat they uaire, 
and hou lng? 

“‘(g) Hou came he in Percie’s seruice, by 
quhat meanes, and at quhat tyme? 

“(10) Quhat tyme was this house hyred 
by his maister ? 

‘“*(11) And hou soone aftir the possessing 
of it did he begin his deuiullishe prepara- 
tions ? 

“(12) Quhen and quhaire lernid he to 
speake frenshe? 

(13) Quhat gentlewoman’s lettir it uas 
that uas found upon him ? 

“‘(14) And quairfore doth she giue him an 
other name in it than he giues to himself? 

“‘(15) If he was ever a Papiste, and if so 
quho brocht him up in it ?” 


Then follows a long list of other questions 
which the King wished to have put to Guy 
Fawkes. 

The prisoner answered them all in the 
way that suited him best. A great many of 
his answers were untrue, and others only 
partially true. Some few were answered 
truly. But the Commission and the King 
were not satisfied; and Sir Edward Coke 
came down, and soon put Fawkes out of 
countenance. The rack was hinted at, and 
then Fawkes, *hough steadily refusing to 
bear witness against xis accomplices, told 
the truth concerning himself, He confessed 
his birth, parentage, and cccupation, of 
which more hereafter. 

When he was told that his friends had es- 
caped, and that the very fact of their attempted 
flight condemned them, Fawkes said it would 
be superfluous for him to declare them. But 
next day we find Sir William Waad, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, writing to Lord 
Salisbury as follows :— 

“This morning, when Johnson was ready 
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(who hath taken such rest this night as a 
man void of all trouble of mind), I repaired 
unto him, and told him if he held his resolu- 
tion of mind to be so silent, he must think 
that the resolution in the State was as con- 
stant to proceed with him with that severity 
which was meet in a case of that conse- 

uence; and for my own part 1 promised 
that I would never give him over until I had 
gotten the inward secrets of his thoughts, 
and all his complices, and therefore I wished 
him to prepare himself. He confessed he 
had made both a solemn vow and oath, and 
received the Sacrament on it, not to disclose 
it, nor to discover any of his friends. He 
knew not what torture might do, but other- 
wise he was resolved to keep his vow.” 

It was evident from this letter* that Sir 
William Waad was under the impression that 
Fawkes would betray all he knew; but next 
morning the prisoner was as stubborn as 
ever, and would say nothing. There are 
sensational and romantic accounts of the 
tortures to which Fawkes was afterwards 
subjected; but though it is probable he was 
racked to make him divulge the names of 
his accomplices, we do not find any authority 
for the statement that he was hung up by 
his thumb, put upon the “hot-stone,” or 
imprisoned for a night in the horrible pit, 
the dungeon amongst the rats, which may 
or may not have been a form of torture 
applied to refractory prisoners. He probably 
made acquaintance with the “ Scavenger’s 
Daughter” and the “Little Ease,” if the 
rack failed to extract his information. 

However, the torture succeeded, and Guido 
Fawkes made full confession; but he stipu- 
lated that it must not be in writing. ‘“ From 
the Tower of London, the 9th of November, 
1605,” Sir William Waad wrote to the Earl of 
Salisbury, signifying that the prisoner (“my 

risoner” the Lieutenant calls him) had 
‘faithfully promised me by narration to dis- 
cover to your Lordship only all the secrets 
of his heart, but not to be set down in 
writing.” So the Earl came quickly to the 
Tower, and in the little “Powder Plot” 
chamber he obtained a full and complete 
ee? | of the Gunpowder Treason from the 
lips of one of the chief conspirators. 

The words were copied, and subsequently 
offered to Fawkes to sign. We have now 
the proof that the man had been tortured. 
He made an attempt to sign his name; but 
ere he could complete the signature the pen 
fell from his nerveless hand, having traced 
ney oe Christian name, GUIDO. 

is first narrative, dated the 8th of No- 
vember, was added to; and when his accom- 
plices were arrested, the whole tale of the 
memorable Gunpowder Plot was written. 








* MSS, British Museum. 


There is one narrative in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, dated 1678, to which we are in- 
debted for some of the circumstances herein 
set forth. This, with other papers, have been 
consulted, and now we will piece together the 
various histories of the Treason. 


THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS. 

The Gunpowder Treason has been ascribed 
to the Roman Catholics as a body, but that 
statement is not wholly true. No doubt the 
idea of the plot was first communicated to 
Catesby by a pupil of Owen the Jesuit, 
named Morgan, but the conspirators were 
originally of the Protestant faith. If we 
examine the records we shall find they were 
perverts or converts to the Romish Church, 
and receiving httle or no support from the 
Pope or the high Catholic authorities or 
from the secular priests. The Jesuits were 
scarcely in favour of it; but there can, onthe 
other hand, be no doubt that the English 
Catholic families had been freated with great 
severity by Elizabeth. Their houses were 
searched, and many indignities were put upon 
them and their families. The Jesuits were 
driven from house to house, and concealed in 
secret passages and behind the open chim- 
neys, and these proceedings enraged them. 

The Jesuits had been banished by Eliza- 
beth ; and the penalty for entering England 
was death; and it was also proclaimed that 
all pe1sons harbouring priests were guilty of 
a “capital felony.” So all the English 
Catholics were more or less affected ; and it 
appears that the families and houses or 
the conspirators of the “Popish Plot” had 
all suffered directly or indirectly from the 
strict Acts of Elizabeth’s reign. Even those 
who had entertained her right royally were 
not exempted, and some families were ruined 
by the payment of fines. 

But the priests were actually driven about 
in real terror of their lives. The many nar- 
ratives and romances of the period do not 
exaggerate the shifts and disguises to which 
the Jesuits had recourse to avoid discovery 
and death. There are some old mansions 
now extant, and there were many more then, 
which were full of hiding-places; and when 
the hunted ecclesiastics were warned from 
one by the faithful spy, they hurried to an- 
other, like rabbits from hole to hole before the 
dogs. At Enfield, at Henley, at Erith, near 
Woolwich, were houses which sheltered these 
priests; and ‘‘ White Webbs,” in Enfield 
Chase, 1s a celebrated instance. 

James being of Romish descent, the Eng- 
lish Catholics entertained great hopes that 
he would favour them on his accession ; but 
he disappointed them, although after his 
proclamation he had made some advances 
towards concilating them, and removed 
ther “recusancy” fines, and made some 
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high and lucrative appointments from their 


y. 

But scarcely had he ascended the throne 
than ge changed his opinions, and the 
Catholics who had been led to expect 
toleration were hardened into treason by the 
enactments and the increased severity of the 
penal laws directed against them. Any pro- 
mises that James had made were now thrown 
© the winds, and the English Catholics re- 
opened negotiations with the court of Spain 
for placing a Catholic sovereign upon the 
English throne, and for the embarkation of 
a Spanish army for the purpose. But the 
idea fell through, and the discontented and 
harassed Catholics had to strike out in 
other directions. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PLOT. 


At the close of the year 1601, Thomas 
Winter, a younger brother of Robert Win- 
ter, of Huddington, in Worcestershire, was 
sent over into Spain by the Jesuits Garnet 
and Tesmond to treat with the King respect- 
ing the levy of an army to espouse the 
Catholic cause in England. Thomas Winter 
was a pretty shrewd fellow; he had already 
seen considerable service, and was afterwards 
employed by Lord Monteagle as secretary, or 
in some such capacity. He was a Roman 
Catholic at that time, and related to Catesby 
and Tresham. He had been variously em- 
ployed in intrigues, and delighted in them. 

Such a mission was very acceptable, and 
the promise of an army was given. But the 
death of Elizabeth in 1603 put a stop to the 
negotiation. Wright was at once despatched 
to Spain, and on his way Christopher met 
Guy Fawkes, who had been sent by Father 
Owen from Brussels on the same errand. 
Fawkes was no stranger to Wright, and 
when these worthies had been rebuffed 
by the a eee monarch, who was treating 
ie the King of England, they returned to- 

ether. 
. But while Fawkes and Christopher Wnght 
were travelling and plotting abroad, a much 
more serious project had been set on foot at 
home. Catesby, a man of very considerable 
geen and influence, was the son of Sir Wil- 
iam Catesby, a convert of the Romish Church, 
and a man possessed of large estates in 
Warwickshire and Northamptonshire. To 
Robert Catesby, his son, the idea of gun- 
powder seems first to have occurred as an 
useful a, in destroying the obnoxious 
James. By gunpowder they could at one 
fell stroke demolish James and his associates. 
Gunpowder had killed Darnley his father ; 
was it not quite in the fitness of things that 
aria should destroy the son as easily? 

he precedent was a good one from the con- 
spirators’ point of view. 

With soldiers such as they were, to men 
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so well accustomed to the use of powder, 
and mining, entrenching tools and sub- 
terranean engineering, the most powerful 
and secret agent was gunpowder. They 
were familiar with it, and trusted to its 
qualities as a sure and swift destroyer which 
would “ leave not a wrack behind.” Whether 
Catesby was the actual originator of the idea 
is not material. He communicated it to 
Winter, and boldly stated his intention to 
blow up Parliament with gunpowder, for “in 
that place” (Parliament) “ they have done us 
all the mischief.” 

The man named by Catesby as the per- 
son best calculated to assist them in their 
design was Guy Fawkes ; and Winter crossed 
to the Netherlands and brought him back to 
England “as a fit and resolute man for the 
execution of the enterprise” As we shall 
have to mention Guido or Guy Fawkes very 
often, we must give some particulars con- 
cerning him. for these we are mainly in- 
debted to a-small volume entitled, “ The 
Fawkes of York.” 


THE FAMILY OF FAWKES, 

When interrogated after his apprehension, 
Guy Fawkes said he had been born in York. 
He was the son of Edward Fawkes, a notary 
of York, and the second of four children. 
He was born on 16th April, 1570. His 
father died when the children were still young, 
but ‘‘Guye” was educated at York school, 
which was under Church patronage, and we 
might conclude that the parents were of the 
Protestant faith, even if existing evidence 
did not prove such to be the case. 

Somehow the young Guye displeased his 
wealthy uncle; and when he died he left 
little to his nephew; “ my golde ring, and my 
bedde, and one payre of shetes,” seem to be 
all that Thomas Fawkes bequeathed to the 
lad, though his sisters were well provided for. 
Mrs. Fawkes had marred a second time, 
and Guye was living with his stepfather at 
Scotton,where he no doubt became acquainted 
with Percy and the Wrights his relatives. 

These young men were all very religious; 
and they being rigid Catholics it is no wonder 
that Fawkes went over to their faith. Green- 
way the Jesuit describes Fawkes as a man 
of great piety, of exemplary temperance, os 
a mild and cheerful demeanour, an enemy of 
broils and disputes, a faithful friend, and 
remarkable for religious observances. Such 
a character is not at all what we are accus- 
tomed to attribute to Guy or Guye Fawkes. 

The future conspirator and would-beregicide 
had a little property left him by his father; 
but he seems to have left England in 1593, 
after disposing of his land. He enlisted as 
a soldier of fortune (z.¢. without it) in the 
Low Countries, and soon obtained a com- 
mand. As already stated, he accompanied 
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Winter to Madrid in 1601; and in 1603 he 
went with Wright to Philip of Spain. In April 
1604, he was serving with the Archduke’s 
army in the Netherlands, and was brought 
to England by Thomas Winter, according to 
Robert Cateshy’s desire. ‘ 
At this time Fawkes was “about forty-six 
of age, though from the whiteness of 
fis head he appeared to be older; his figure 
was tall and handsome, his eyes large and 
lively, and the expression of his countenance 
pleasing though grave; and, notwithstanding 
the boldness of his character, his manners 
were gentle and quiet.” * 


Such was the man who stands forward 
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talking and doing nothing?” he had said. 
But Catesby assured him that this time at 
any rate something was to be attempted, and 
something done ere long, enough even to 
satisfy his homicidal tendencies. However, 
before he entered into particulars, he desired 
those present to take an oath not to div 

the secret. This oath was administered 


Gerard, a Jesuit, and was as follows:—  * 


‘*You shall swear by the Blessed Trinity, and by 
the Sacrament which you now purpose to receive, 
never to disclose directly nor indirectly, by werd or 
circumstance, the matter which shall be proposed to 
you to be kept secret, nor desist from the execution 
thereof until the rest shall give you leave.” 


mere neem nme oe e 
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Conspiratrors House AT LAMBETH. 


most prominently from his fellow-conspirators 
in the Gunpowder Plot. 


THE MEETING AT ST. CLEMENT'S. 


Percy had volunteered to assassinate the 
King, but Catesby was too wary to accept 
this too zealous assistance. “That would 
be too dear a purchase when his own life 
would be hazarded in it.” So a meeting was 
arranged in a small house in Butchers Row, 
St. Clement’s Danes, between Catesby, Percy, 
Kit Wright, Thomas Winter, and Guy Fawkes, 
in May 1604. 

Thomas Percy appears to have been im- 
patient for action. 





* Greenway MSS 


“ Are we always to be 
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This oath was taken, and the Sacrament 
was then administered to those present; but 
it does not appear that the secret of the plot 
was ever imparted to Gerard the Jesuit. 

Catesby then made a clean breast of the 
project, and explained that when Parliament 
next assembled they would all have their 
revenge. He explained his design to strike 
one fatal blow at the Parliament, and destroy 
the King and his family; “for so long as 
there were these branches of the Royal 
Family remaining, to what purpose would 
it be to make away [with] the King?” The 
others all concurred; the blow was to be 
struck at the Houses of Parliament; and the 
means being already decided on, the way 
alone remained to be considered. 
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‘Lhe conspirators then left the house, which 
had been taken by Catesby for a Mr. “John- 
son.” This Johnson was none other than 
Guy Fawkes, who had assumed that name 
when he quitted the Netherlands. He gave 
out that he was Percy’s servant. The upper 
chamber was the one in which the Sacrament 
was administered before an extemporized 
altar. The room underneath was the one in 
ei the actual disclosure of the secret was 

e. 

All was now ready. But how should they 

roceed? How could they drive a mine? 

hey must get possession of some tenement 
close by. Catesby had a house in Lambeth, 
nearly dd pened the Parliament House. If 
they could only get possession of some place 
to which they could at once convey the pow- 
der, and where they could work unperceived, 
they felt assured of success. Such a tene- 
ment they found in Vinegar House. 


“VINEGAR HOUSE,” 


This “‘ small stone tenement” was situated 
in Parliament Place, and was a portion of the 
House of Lords. Underneath Catesby had 
found there were vaults in which the powder 
could be stored. But how was the house to 
be obtained? Percy undertook to get it; and 
this is the way he proceeded to carry out his 

rt. 

PeThe house was held by a person named 
Ferris or Ferress, who had been living in 
Warwickshire, and as a neighbour of Cates- 
by was known to Bates, his serving-man. 
This Ferris was under-tenant to Whinneard, 
or Whinyard, the keeper of the wardrobe, at 
whose disposal the house was during the 
intervals between the prorogation and assem- 
bling of Parliament. There was some diffi- 
culty attending the povesion, The tenant 
was out of town, and Mrs. Whinyard did not 
like to proceed in the matter without her 
husband’s consent. But Percy having been 
formerly about the Court, and not being sus- 
pected, managed by promises and money to 
overcome the dame’s scruples. She gave up 
the keys. The house was taken in Percy’s 
name, and Fawkes, as his servant, by the 
name of Johnson, was to remain in posses- 
sion. Ferris secured twenty pounds for his 
under-lease, and a certain payment every 
quarter was agreed upon. 

Thus the first step was successful, and as in 
other and less treasonable matters, “ce n'est 

ue le premier pas gui coute.” Vinegar 
ouse was occupied, and a small place next 
door, inhabited by “Gibbins, the porter,” 
was to be at Percy’s disposal. No suspicion 
was aroused as Percy, being connected with 
the Earl of Northumberland, was enabled to 
declare his comings and goings were all on 
his business, and were known and approved 
by him, 


So far so good, and all promised well. But 
there was one great difficulty, How were the 
to convey the powder into the vaults? 
great quantity had been storea at Catesby’s 
house in Lambeth, on the opposite side of the 
river, and that was in the care of a house- 
keeper. She must be got rid of. Accord- 
ingly a creature named Kay or Keyes was 
chosen to look after the magazine. Here 
a number of planks and combustibles were 
concealed, and subsequently transported 
across the river in the night. No one took 
any particular notice of the conspirators, and 
the operations were concluded in safety. 

A very small space separated them from 
the vaults under the Houses of Parliament, 
and preparations were made to begin the 
mine. But many weeks had elapsed, and 
sometimes the rumour that the house was 
required for the Crown threw the conspirators 
in confusionand alarm. During the intervals 
the fell purpose of the band was whetted by 
the treatment experienced in the provinces 
by the priests and Jesuits, who were con- 
demned and executed, and Mr. Pound, who 
ventured to address a protest to the Crown 
on the subject, was put in the pillory and 
nearly deprived of his ears. Priest-hunting 
became quite a pastime, a kind of sport where 
the game was human, and this recreation was 
greatly enjoyed by certain officials. 

In the midst of the conspirators’ prepara- 
tions news came that this government house 
was required for the purposes of a Committee, 
There was no time to remove the powder and 
faggots, the only thing was to leave them 
covered up and trust that the committee 
would not think of descending into the cellar, 
So there day after day the Commission as- 
sembled until their labours were finished, the 
members little dreaming that they were sit- 
ting daily over a mine which might at any 
moment have blown them into eternity. 


THE MINE. 


As soon as the Commissioners had finished 
their sittings, the real excavation commenced. 
Armed and fully equipped, the workers 
crossed stealthily to the house in Parliament 
Place one dark December night, and the re- 
maining arms and implements were con- 
veyed to their destination. As soon as they 
arrived, Garnet knelt down and offered prayer 
for the success of the undertaking. hen 
this “pious” duty had been performed, the 

arty descended to the cellar and there placed 
the barrels of pores in as dry a corner as 
they could find. They were then covered 
over with wood and coals so that in the event 
of any sudden investig ation the barrels might 
remain undiscovered. 

All day the windows were kept closed, and 
no one went out. The conspirators had pro- 


| vided themselves with hard-boiled eggs, dried 
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meats, and “baked pies,” so that there was 
no necessity for them to leave the house to 

ure food. They were at one time 
alarmed by an intrusive lad who came over 
the wall, and this incident, absurd and trivial 
as it was, riage terrified them. At night 
the rest of the working party arrived, and 
then the mine was commenced in earnest, 
Christopher Wright being admitted to the 
confederacy. There were seven emploved in 
the digging and mining; Fawkes stood 
sentinel generally, and they all worked with 
determination untul Christmas Eve, discussing 
their plans when they rested from their 
labours at intervals. 

This mining was no child’s play. Fawkes 
and Keyes both threw all their strength into 
the task but made little impression upon the 
scarce yielding stones and mortar. With 
immense labour one stone was loosened, and 
then another. The rubbish when removed 
was buried in the garden at the dead of 
night; but the necessary secrecy, and the fear 
of being heard at work, caused them much 
annoyance and greatly impeded their pro- 
gress. Notwithstanding that the proceedings 
had been opened with prayer and the wall 
sprinkled with holy water, the obdurate 
stone, as hard as many a human heart, did 
not yield to the prayers and solicitations of 
the Church, as represented by Garnet. 

For three days and nights the men laboured 
to make the excavation, and at the expira- 
tion of that time they had dug out a hole 
sufficient to admit one of their number. 
They worked in relays, Fawkes keeping 
watch when his turn for rest came, and by 
these means some progress was made. The 
gravel was buried as soon as excavated. 

One night when they were working as 
usual, a most mysterious sound was heard. 
Fawkes is said to have been working at the 
time; and when it became evident that the 
sound was not an echo, he leaped from the 
hole, and throwing down the pick, declared 
he could do no more. At the same time he 
held up his hand for silence. 

Nobody spoke, all listened intensely. 
Suddenly the tone of a bell, clear and solemn, 
was heard proceeding apparently from with- 
in the wall. Its weird tones struck the con- 
Spirators with a superstitious awe. They 
looked at each other—they were all speech- 
less for a moment. 
¥ “Try holy water,” said Catesby to Garnet ; 

if pa be evil spirits that will quell them.” 

The holy water was brought, and the wall 
and flooring of the vault were sprinkled. The 
Sound ceased, but was again heard. A sub- 
Sequent and copious application of holy water, 
however, quite quenched it. At any rate it 
was not heard again for some time. 

But more serious difficulties awaited them. 
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bell they worked continually nearer and 
nearer to the river. At length the water 
percolated the soil, and masses fell in, fol- 
lowed by the water. When they were all 
considering what this portended, a loud 
rushing noise was heard, and even as they 
listened, the roaring and falling as of stones 
forced itself upon their ears. Garnet im- 
plored the protection of the saints, and a 
general feeling of dismay and a conviction 
of failure came upon the party. Heaven 
evidently disapproved of their enterprise, 
and even while they were conversing the 
terrible roaring came again. 

They were all greatly alarmed at the con- 
tinued noise, and looked upon it as a device 
of the Evil One. But Fawkes, who went out 
to reconnoitre, made inquiry, and observed 
that the alarm had proceeded from the vaults 
overhead (immediately underneath the House 
of Parliament and the throne), where a sale 
of coals was proceeding. Here was indeed 
an opportunity not to be neglected. What 
was the use of their driving a shaft three yards 
long through a wall and floor to find only a 
vault which could be had for purchase? 

Great joy was manifested at the turn things 
were taking. Parhament had been prorogued 
from the 7th of February, when it had been 
appointed to assemble, until the 3rd of Octo- 
ber; and the conspirators had therefore 
ample time to mature their plans, and when 
they had gotten possession of the vaults now 
vacated, they had only to wait events. 

Butjyhow was the vault to be obtained? B 
universal consent the arrangement was left 
to Percy. Bright, the late occupier, had 
disposed of his lease to a person named 
Skinner, and with this worthy, or rather with 
Mrs. Whinyard, Percy had to make his bar- 
gain. In these transactions on behalf of his 
companions and himself, Percy appears to 
have appealed to the ladies, and as he bore 
the character of a gallant in former days, 
probably he understood the fair sex better 
than the rest. 

So this scion of the House of Northumber- 
land and a pensioner of the King went to 
Mistress Whinyard, and induced her by 
liberal offers of money to influence Mrs. 
Skinner of King Street to part with thé 
lease. She persuaded her husband to do as 
Mrs. Whinyard requested, and so the vaults 
were leased for one year to Percy. This 
accomplished, the conspirators believed them- 
selves specially favoured by Heaven. 

While things were thus being got into 
train, several discussions had taken place 
respecting their respective friends in the 
Houses of Parliament. Was it right that 
acquaintances should be destroyed with the 
strangers and the hated King? There were 
many in the House of Lords who were 


Though they could not entirely silence the | staunch Catholics, and to blow them up 
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would be inconvenient if not wrong. But no 
decision was arrived at on this point, and the 

tion remained in abeyance in con- 
sequence of the difference of opinion that 


The fate of the Royal Family was then dis- 
cussed. There was no doubt concerning the 
fate of the King and Prince Henry, who would 
be in the House, but Charles they thought 
would be absent, “for he was but four years 
old.” qa undertook to take charge of the 
royal child, and agreed to wait at the cham- 
ber door until the blow had fallen, and then 
convey him away. The Lady Elizabeth, who 
was with Lord and Lady Harrington in War- 

» Wickshire, was to be seized by the adherents 
' of the conspirators, who were to organize an 
ostensible “hunting match ” for that purpose. 
Thus all being prepared,—the powder and 
faggots and wood having been carried into 
the vaults underneath the House, which were 
hnd spacious,—the conspirators departed 

on their several ways to avoid suspicion. 
The combustibles were covered with coal 


and stones, and then the cellars were locked 
sap, and the plotters left London till the 
_ gesembliing of Parliament should again 
_ summon them to town. 


THE CONSPIRATORS. 


We have already given some particulars 
concerning Catesby, Fawkes, and Winter. 
We may supplement our brief account of 
them with a few remarks concerning the 
other chief plotters, as we trace their move- 
=p until they again returned to Parliament 
Place. 

The conspirators had all got themselves 
out of the way as quickly as possible. 
Fawkes went abroad to Sir William Stanley 
and Hugh Owen, carrying with him letters 
from Garnet to Baldwin the Jesuit in 
Flanders. Sir William Stanley was not then 
in the Low Countries, he had gone to Spain ; 
but when Fawkes communicated his news to 
Father Owen that dignitary was greatl 
pleased, and offered to make things smoot 
with the Pope. 

Catesby rode home with John Wright. 
The latter was of Yorkshire family, but lived 
“in Lincolnshire at that time. He, Winter, 
and Catesby had been friends for many 
years, and he was also related by marriage 
ta Thomas Percy, for Wright’s sister had 
married that reckless So well and 
intimately was he known by Catesby that he 
was uaded to leave his own residence 
and take the old manor-house at Lapworth, 
in Warwickshire, and thither he, with Winter 
and Catesby, rode when they left London as 
aforesaid. The two latter proceeded on to 


Oxford. 
At Oxford they enlisted Winter’s brother 
Robert, and one John Grant, whom they 


had appointed to meet them there. Grant 
was a Worcestershire squire, and had a nice 
place at Norbrook ; he assented to the plot, 
and was sworn in But Robert Winter ob- 
jected and declined. He was at length per- 
suaded, however, and Bates, Catesby’s body- 
servant, was also included. were now 
nine in all: Catesby, Percy, two Winters, 
John and Christopher bes (both ruined 
men), Kay, Bates, and Guido Fawkes. But 
these were not sufficient, neither were the 
means at their disposal enough to carry them 
through, and raise adherents. To effect their 
object they bropores to communicate the 
plot to anyone likely to join in it, if the 
disclosure were made in the presence of one 
already in the secret. Catesby made provi- 
sion of horses and arms and ammunition, and 
when he found money getting low he made 
an appointment to meet Percy at Bath, where 
the latter was undergoing a course of the 
waters. These worthies talked over their 
plans respecting the disposal of the royal 
children ; and it was also decided that cer- 
tain Catholic gentlemen should be invited to 
join the plot. These were Sir Everard 
Digby, Ambrose Rookwood, and Francis 
Tresham, a relative of Catesby, and brother- 
in-law of Lord Monteagle, who had married 
Tresham’s sister. 

Sir Everard Digby was a very wealthy 
man, possessed of large estates. He was 
very enthusiastic, and a great friend of Robert 
Catesby. Ambrose Rookwood, of Coldham 
Hall, in Suffolk, was the head of a very 
ancient family. One great advantage he 
 gepiaiety in the eyes of the conspirators, he 
nad a magnificent stud of horses, which would 
be very useful to them as mounts for their 
men, or as relays if pursuit were made. 
Rookwood required some persuasion to unite 
with the fanatics, but he yielded to Catesby’s 
arguments and powers of guidance. He 
accordingly removed his family to Clapton, 
near Stratford, in order that he- might be 
near his leading spirit. Notwithstanding 
that he, like many others, had suffered fines 
and persecutions, he had ample means. 

Francis Tresham was the third addition to 
theparty. His father, Sir Thomas Tresham, 
had been severely punished under the penal 
laws of Elizabeth, and the Star Chamber 
had held him in its grip. He said he had 
undergone twenty years of restless adversity 
and deep disgrace only for testimony of his 
conscience. Francis Tresham had been 
mixed up with the revolt of the Ear] of Essex, 
and narrowly escaped with his head. A 
heavy bribe to, and all the influence that 
could be brought to bear upon, a “very 

t lady,” were the means whereby Sir 
Thomas released his son. 

Tresham’s personal character is not a high 

one. He engaged in many plots, but never 
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commanded or enjoyed the confidence of his 
fellow-conspirators. In the case under con- 
sideration Catesby repented of his confidence 
with Tresham very quickly, and became a 
to alarm and misgiving in consequence. 
ut about this time the intelligence that 
Parliament had been again prorogued gave 
rise to some anxiety in their minds. So 
anxious were they, that Winter, who was one 
of the household of Lord Monteagle, made an 
endeavour to ascertain whether any suspicion 
existed in the minds of the Lords commis- 
sioned to prorogue Parliament. But no 
anxiety was evident; all was reported well. 
Money was promised by Tresham ; but when 
Catesby studied him more closely he repented 
that he had ever entrusted the secret to such 
a vacillating character. Sir Everard Digby 
advanced fifteen hundred and Tresham con- 
tributed two thousand pounds. 

The conspirators agreed to assemble in 
London at the end of October, and when a 
rumour arose that Prince Henry would very 
likely be absent from the ceremony, a plan 
was devised to carry him off. The old diffi- 
culty again also arose about the destruction 
of t atholic Lords, and Catesby appears 
to have had some scruples on the subject 
which he communicated to Garnet, but the 
Jesuit over-ruled the plotter’s objections. 

Still others were anxious. Tresham wanted 
to save Lords Monteagle and Stourton, his 
brothers-in-law ; Kay objected to blowing up 
Lord Mordaunt; and Fawkes had friends in 
the House. Percy, too, advanced his claim ; 
but Catesby, now reassured, sneered at these 
suggestions and combated hisfriends warmly ; 
he declared he had himself already endea- 
voured to dissuade some, and did not think 
others named would attend at all at the 
opening of Parliament. But it was resolved 
that indirectly their relations should be dis- 
suaded, in general terms if practicable. 

This arrangement did not suit Tresham at 
all. He determined to warn Lord Monteagle, 
and the manner in which he set about it will 
now be related. 


THE WARNING. 


As October drew towards its close some of 
the conspirators met and had frequent con- 
sultations at White Webbs. he final 
arrangements for the firing of the mine were 
made. Guy Fawkes undertook to do this 
with a slow match, and a boat had been 
hired to lie in wait close by to carry him to 
a ship which Tresham’s money had procured. 
It was here that Tresham appeared and 
demanded security for his relative Lord 
Monteagle. 

Catesby hesitated ; and Tresham said that 
they had better defer the execution of their 
design till Parliament had ended their 
labours. He declared he could not furnish 


the money required, and thought the interval 
should be passed in Flanders. But the 
seniors would not alter one iota in their 
plans. Fawkes and Catesby had made all 
the arrangements, and were not men to 
swerve from their determination. 

There can be little doubt that many people 
were warned of the impending blow to be 
struck at the Parliament, theugh in such a 
way that no real clue was obtained by them. 
But the Government, or rather Cecil, was 
perfectly well aware of all the circumstances, 
and we may conclude that Tresham was also 
cognisant of the knowledge possessed by the 
Secretary of State. 

Tuesday, November the 5th, was the day 
upon which Parliament had been summoned 
to meet, and all the conspirators—except 
Percy, who was in the country ; and Catesby, 
who remained at White Webbs—were in 
London. Fawkes was at Butcher’s Row, 
biding his time with grim determination. 
The others were in lodgings in various parts 
—at Lambeth, at Clerkenwell, or in St. Giles’ 
Fields, waiting for the signal. 

Lord Monteagle was at Southwark, but 
upon the afternoon of Saturday, October the 
26th, he, without apparent reason, suddenly 
determined to ride up to Hoxton, where he had 
a residence as well as his house in Montague 
Close, where Winter was also domesticated. 
He did not often go out to Hoxton, but that 
evening he took with him an attendant 
named Ward, a friend of Winter, who was 
cognisant of the plot. With him Lord 
Monteagle sat down to supper, and nothing 
worthy of comment occurred until the meal 
was nearly over. 

As Monteagle was finishing his supper, 
a page arrived and desired to see his lord- 
ship immediately. He was admitted, and 
handed his master a note which he declared 
had been given to him in a most mysterious 
manner. 

“* As I was coming by the lane just now,” 
he said, “a man muffled in a cloak came 
suddenly forth, and demanding if I were one 
of your lordship’s servants, handed me this 
letter, enjoining me as I valued my existence 
to deliver it to your lordship without delay.” 

Lord Monteagle took little notice of the 
epistle. His assumed indifference might 
have imposed upon his servants, but he was 
evidently conscious of the contents. Toss- 
ing the note to Ward, he desired him to read 
it aloud. The letter had neither date nor 
signature, and was written ina feigned hand, 
as follows :*— 

“ My lord, out of the love I bear to some 
of your friends I have a care for your preser- 
vation, therefore I would advise you as you 





* A fac-simile of the letter 1s now before the 
writer. 
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tender your life, to devise some excuse to 
shift from your attepdance at this Parlia- 
ment, for God and man have concurred to 
punish the wickedness of this time. Think 
not slightingly of this advice, but retire into 
the country, where you may expect the event 
in safety ; for though there be no appearance 
of any stir, they will receive a terrible blow 
this Parliament, and yet they shall not know 
who hurts them. This counsel is not to be 
contemned. It may do you good, and can 
do you no harm, for the danger 1s past as 
soon as you have burnt the letter. God, I 
hope, will give you grace to make good use 
of it, to whose holy protection I commend 
ou. 

; “A singular letter!” exclaimed Mont- 
eagle, when he had heard it. He then pre- 
tended to take counsel from his attendants, 
most of whom had heard it read. The 
mystery that surrounded the affair was not 
lessened when Monteagle called for his horse 
and rode into Lendon, going direct to 
Whitehall with the mystenous document in 
his pocket. 

It is a disputed point as to who wrote the 
letter, and the authorship of this celebrated 
epistle has been attributed to many men— 
even to women ; but all probability points to 
Tresham himself as the dictator, if not the 
actual penman, of the warning note. But at 
any rate Monteagle, who was on good terms 
with all the Court, proceeded immediately to 
the Secretary of State. 


CHECK. 


It was past two o’clock at night when the 
apparently alarmed and anxious peer dis- 
mounted at Whitehall Yard and desired to 
see Cecil in his private chamber, if the 
Secretary of State had not retired to rest. 
Salisbury had not retired ; quite the con- 
trary, he had a small reception in his 
apartments. By the most curious coinci- 
dence in the world, several noble and 
Catholic lords had been supping with Cecil, 
and they had not yet left him. This was 
extremely fortunate ; and as the attendants 
were not aware that the whole thing had 
been planned and rehearsed beforehand, they 
looked upon it with awe and fearful appre- 
hension. 

The Earl of Salisbury pretended to be 
greatly alarmed at the intelligence which was 
communicated to the guests, such men as 
Suffolk, Northampton, and Worcester, who 
were discreet members of the Council, and 
could be trusted to keep the secret of the 
affair which had been cleverly brought about 
by Salisbury. The King was at Royston, 
“bunting the fearful hare,” and under these 
circumstances the Friends in Council deter- 
mined to remain silent until their sovereign’s 
return. On Sunday morning the man who 





had read the letter at Lord Monteagle’s house 
went and warned Thomas Wintér that the 
note had been put in the possession of the 
Secretary of State. But the conspirators 
were not alarmed. The Government wére 
proceeding with extreme caution, and work- 
ing up fora dramatic finish to the farce of 
the Gunpowder Plot. Salisbury could at any 
moment have put his hand upon the men, 
but he preferred to make a sensation, and so 
he bided his time. 

Ward, Monteagle’s attendant, probably 
urged by his master, went to Winter early 
upon Sunday and begged him to warn 
Catesby and fly the country. Winter, be it 
remembered, was at Montague Close, which 
was Monteagle’s residence in Southwark, 
and he left it to see Wright and Oldcorne, 
and tell them the news. They all hurried 
down to Enfield Chase, and found Catesby 
at White Webbs. He was almost upset by 
the intelligence, but endeavoured to put a 
bold face upon the circumstances, though full 
of the most intense anxiety. 

The advice so honestly sent by Monteagle 
was not acted upon. Catesby professed to, 
if he did not, believe in the success of his 
schemes. He could scarcely constrain him- 
self to realize the fact that his pet project, 
the great design which had been so carefully 
kept, could have been betrayed, much less 
discovered by such a man as_ Robert 
Cecil, for whose abilities the chief conspi- 
rator professed a supreme contempt. But 
Cecil was an adversary not to be despised. 
He was only playing with Catesby and his 
confederates as a cat plays with a mouse. 
He could at any moment dart at them, 
seize them, destroy them. 

However, Catesby determined to proceed, 
and Guy Fawkes was equally firm in his 
resolve to fire the mine. No stir was 
apparent, though instructions for the search 
of the vaults were being issued to Cecil’s 
most trusty creatures. Fawkes went up to 
Westminster to make an examination of the 
fastenings and marks. He carned out this 
dangerous duty on the Wednesday, and found 
all secure; and upon that day, the 30th of 
October,a meeting was held at White Webbs, 
where Fawkes attended to report that all was 
quiet at Parliament Place, and no signs of 
any disturbance could be perceived. At 
this meeting Catesby and Winter boldly 
charged Tresham with perfidy, and de- 
ag he had betrayed them all to Mont- 
eagle. 

Tresham swore the accusation was base- 
less. ‘‘It 1s false,’ he cried; “I have only 
just been made acquainted with the facts, 
and have come hither to warn you.” 

“Why did you leave us in that secret 
manner?” demanded Catesby, pointedly. 

But Tresham was furnished with answers 
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and excuses of so very plausible a nature, 
and displayed such apparent frankness, the 
excess of which was in itself suspicious, that 
the fears of his comrades were alla 
thdéugh they distrusted him. He was so bold 
and apparently fearless that ap ae 
narrowly—escaped death at Fawkes’ hands. 
After a consultation, pending the result of 
which Tresham must have suffered exquisite 
mental torture, the plotters suffered him to 
ra oh he declaring that the enterprise had 
a i) 


On the next day, Thursday, 31st of Octo- 
ber, James arrived in London from Royston, 
and the mysterious letter was laid before 
him and the Privy Council by Salisbury, who 
called his attention to the words “‘a terrible 
blow,” which the astute statesman emphasized 
so as to give the King the idea of gunpowder 
nia exactly telling him the nature of the 
plot. 

James rose to the bait like any jack; he 
seized the line, and at once took the idea. 
“T should not wonder if these mischievous 
Papists mean to blow us all up with gun- 
powder,” said the sagacious monarch. 

At this remark Salisbury declared that 
“His Majesty must have received an inspi- 
ration from heaven.” Such an idea had never 
occurred to him (Salisbury); and the wily 
minister flattered the monarch to the top of 
his bent. Although all the circumstances 
had been well known to the Council for days, 
the noblemen united in praising the wisdom 
of the King, and the sharpness of the royal 
seg which could scent powder in Parliament 

ace. 

“Where does Your Majesty think gun- 
powder may be hidden?” asked the Secre- 
tary deferentially, as one who addresses a 
superior intellect. 

‘Are there any vaults beneath the House? 
Gude guide us!” ejaculated James, “we 
have walked over the mine!” 

This important clue having been given to 
the men who had given His penetrative 
Majesty the original idea, the delight of the 
Council at the King’s sagacity was almost 
unbounded. James rose in importance, and 
acquiesced in Salisbury’s suggestions (which 
he was about to make himself !) that the 
@énouement should be postponed till the eve 
of the meeting of Parliament. 

The discovery was entirely attributed to 
the King, and Coke, at the trial of the con- 
spirators, held up His Majesty as an example, 
and a medium of divine illumination. So 
James was regarded as the special mouth- 
piece of an offended Deity who inspired him 
to the discovery. 


CHECK MATE. - 


November came, and nothing had occurred 
to alarm the conspirators afresh. Tresham 
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had promised a sum of two hundred pease 
to Catesby to purchase arms, and paid half of 
it to Winter on the Friday; but when the 
remainder was demanded, the vacillating 
conspirator agreed to pay, in the hope that 
Catesby would meanwhile escape with the 
money already received. 

Tresham and Winter met next night in 
Lincoln’s Inn Walk, and thén the former 
disclosed many things indirectly. He de- 
€lared they were all well known, and that 
the plot was an utter failure. It were better 
that the conspirators should fly and take 
their chances abroad. There was a boat in 
the river, let them take his vessel so that 
they only saved themselves ! 

This importunity did not escape the pene- 
trating Catesby. He was now assured that 
Tresham was in communication with the 
Secretary of State, and knew what steps 
were to be taken, and yet he determined to 
remain and see what the next day would 
bring forth. Fawkes, with the stern deter- 
mination of his character, made up his mind 
to remain in Parliament Place, and if need 
be, to die at his voluntarily assumed post of 
danger. 

On Sunday morning, November 3rd, Ward, 
Lord Monteagle’s attendant, again called 
upon Winter, and gave him very serious in- 
telligence ; the King had seen the mysterious 
letter, and had penetrated its meaning ap- 
eh ( but the result of his cogitations 

ad only been communicated to the Privy 
Council. The man also added that search 
was to be made beneath the vaults of the 
Houses of Parliament, particularly in the 
cellar underneath the throne, and if any- 
thing were there hidden it would be surely 
discovered ! 

This was plain enough, and one would 
have thought that the conspirators would 
have profited by the intelligence and the 
hints thus vouchsafed to them. But nothing 
appeared to move Catesby. Incapable of 
fear, he either scorned the danger or did 
not credit its existence. Although Winter 
hurried away to White Webbs with the news, 
Catesby would not stir, Let them search! 
They would find nothing if only Guy Fawkes 
were there to put them off the scent. Unfor- 
tunately for himself Catesby didnot understand 
that the net had been woven around him 
by a hand more cunning than his own, and 
that the meshes could be drawn at any 
moment. 

Percy, too, who came up, was in favour of 
waiting one day more, the last day of doubt 
and bitterness, to lead up to so many more 
of danger and distress. Fawkes was still at 
Vinegar House ; nothingcould havehappened. 
No search had been made by the Court, and 
the “I told you so” feeling was uppermost 
in the mind of Catesby. In thirty hours all 
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would be over—the King dead and the con- 
spirators triumphant. .And Fawkes, too, 
resolute as ever, kept watch and ward in the 
vault, provided with a time-piece, which, set 
truly, would tell him when to fire the mine. 
The Wrights and Catesby rode away to join 
Sir Everard Digby at Dunchurch ; Winter 
remained with Monteagle; Percy dined at 
Sion House with his august relative; Rook- 
wood had his relays ready—five horses 
saddled, and equal to any emergency. And 
so on that Monday afternoon the conspi- 
rators separated, to await the springing of 
the mine on the morrow, in doubt and in 
fear. 


THE MINE IS SPRUNG. 


And the mine was ready; not only the 
gunpowder and the faggots in the vaults, but 
the mine A ive by Salisbury, and towards 
which he hha been leading the blinded con- 
spirators. His time had come! 

Monday afternoon, November 4th, 1605, 
saw the conspirators dispersed to wait the 
fatal 5th; and in the course of the day, while 
it was hs hight, Suffolk, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, whose duty it was to see all the arrange- 
ments for the meeting of Parliament properly 
carried out, came, accompanied by Lord 
Monteagle, to the House. They examined 
and inspected the chamber, and thence they 
proceeded, “as a matter of form” no doubt, 
to see that all was nght underneath the Par- 
lament House. 

The two noblemen came with a light 
excuse, i es unattended, laughing and talk- 
ing as they proceeded from cellar to vault, 
and to inner vaults, till they reached the 
part immediately beneath the throne. 
Fawkes was present, and the Chamberlain 
carelessly inquired who he was, and his 
business, 

“IT am Mr. Percy’s servant,” replied 
Fawkes, “and am looking after my master’s 
coals;” when Suffolk caused a smile by a 
remark concerning Christmas fires and 
timely preparation. Nothing could be plea- 
santer; there was no suspicion; the merry 
gentlemen saw nothing, suspected nothing, 
brought no guard to effect an arrest, and all 
was well. Fawkes was a judge of faces, and 
watched his visitors narrowly, but no trace 
of fear, no shade of suspicion crossed their 
features, The time was almost come. The 
dreaded search had been made and was over. 

was well ! 

Fawkes could not restrain his impatierce, 
and in his satisfaction at the result he at 
once rode to Isleworth to tell Percy what had 
occurred, and how well their plans had 
succeeded. This so affected Percy that he 
came away from Sion House with Fawkes, 
and accompanied him to London. Fawkes 
bade him farewell in Westminster, and 
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descended to the vault. Percy rode to St. 
Giles’ Fields and told Rookwood and Kay 
that all was well, and the deed would be done 
upon the morrow. 

The hours passed—ten o'clock struck. 
Surely there would be something stirring at 
Westminster if there were any suspicion. 
So excited and restless were the men that 
they left their hiding-place in the darkness 
of the night and hurried down to Westminster 
to see what was going on. Nothing! All 
was quiet and still as the grave in which 
they hoped the King would, in a few hours, 
be lying. Not a sound of preparation broke 
the stillness. The royal residence was 
slumbering; all lights were extinguished; no 
sign of alarm or suspected danger. The 
three conspirators breathed more freely, 
though with quivering lips; and as quietly 
as they had paced the deserted roads, they 
returned again to their lodgings to sleep, and 
then to listen for the terrible explosion which 
ehey hoped, yet feared, would come next 

a 


y. 

While they were sleeping; tossing restlessly 
from side to side with muttered thoughts of 
the expected tragedy escaping in their 
dreams, Guy Fawkes was acting and wide 
awake. He had made all his sinister pre- 

arations—the watch was wound up, the 
anthorn lighted, the train laid. Fully aware 
of the desperate nature of the attempt, 
Fawkes, booted and spurred, was ready for 
flight by land or by water if the boat were at 
the stairs. 

The vault was close and warm even that 
wintry morning, and about two o’clock Fawkes 
left the inner chamber and came into the 
further room. He ascended the stairs to 
pass into Vinegar House, where were the 
porter and Robartes the priest. He came 
slowly forth ; all was quiet. He advanced 
more cautiously, and reached the court, 
when he was suddenly seized and bound. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded 
Sir Thomas Knyvett, a magistrate of West- 
minster. 

“‘ Had you but taken me inside,” was the 
bold reply, “I would have blown you all up 
with the house and myself.” 

Sir Thomas directed the prisoner to be 
searched at once, and found tinder, slow 
match, and some “touch”-wood on his per- 
son ; the lanthorn was lighted in the vault, 
and the top of a barrel of powder was stove 
in; the train was ready,—but Salisbury had 
sprung his mine first. The prisoner was 
taken. and then carried to the King at 
Whiteiall, to be interrogated by His Majesty 
in Council. 

Thus while Catesby and his friends were 
quietly riding to Ashby, their luckless ac- 
complice was cursing his fate on his straw 
pallet in the Tower. 
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RUN TO EARTH. 


Fawkes declined to reveal anything bre 
than what concerned himself. In reply to 
the King, he confessed his object and the 
means he had taken to attain it. When asked 
how he had the heart to destroy the Sovereign 
and his children, the bold man replied 
that “ Dangerous diseases required desperate 
remedies,” and told the Scottish courtiers he 
wanted to have “blown them all back to 
Scotland!” Such hardihood appeared in- 
credible to the King,and Fawkes was quickly 
removed to the Tower. 

Early in the morning of the 5th of Novem- 
ber, a report ran like wildfire through the 
city that a man had been arrested in the 
vault beneath the Parliament House, with a 
dark lantern. The gunpowder which had 
been discovered put aside all doubt as to 
his object, and public indignation was aroused 
with public curiosity. The rumour reached 
#t. Giles’s Fields and its occupants, who were 
greatly stirred, and the three conspirators 

urried away to find that all was known, and 
that flight was only possible. 

Percy and Wright immediately fled; the 
former, who had made his arrangements, now 
found the benefit of his foresight, and the 
journeyed to Fenny Stratford unharmed, 
while Cecil’s messengers were seeking them 
in other roads. Here they met the others, 
who were also flying for their lives ; Catesby 
and John Wright having only heard the news 
from Rookwood, who had come fast with his 
relays. The friends then proceeded through 
Dunstable, and thence to Towcester, and 
to Ashby St. Leger, where Lady Catesby 
resided. 

It was six o'clock in the evening when the 
dusty and travel-stained troop entered the 
house where many members of the great 
“hunting party” which had been convened 
had already assembled atsupper, The new- 
comers did not take long to acquaint them 
of the failure of the enterprise, which their 
condition and presence so fully endorsed. 
“To horse!” was still the cry, and accom- 
goastie by many members of the party, the 
lg rode to Dunchurch to Sir Everard 

igby. 

But cool air and cooler reflection rapidly 
thinned the ranks of the adherents. All was 
lost; there was no hope for those who resisted ; 
and in the darkness many a horseman drew 
rein and turned aside for home to wait events. 
Kay had long ago quitted his friends and 
made for his home, where he was afterwards 
captured. 

Arrived at Dunchurch, the dread news was 
received in silence, and a deep gloom fell 
upon those assembled there. The result was 
that many fell away notwithstanding the 
determination of Catesby; and on the morrow 


a small but desperate band continued their 
headlong flight to Leamington Priors, where 
they rested and attempted to recruit their 
band, but without success, Men looked upon 
them with suspicion, and resented the manner 
in which they sought to appropriate arms 
and steeds. Thus they raised up opposition 
instead of making friends. 

They proceeded across Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire, and made for the residence 
of Stephen Littleton at Holbeach, after en- 
listing a few adherents at Norbrook where 
Grant resided. As they proceeded they 
called upon the country people to take up 
arms and join them, but not one man did so. 
Whatever idea the people had respecting a 
change of ruler, the condition of the con- 
spirators was not one to inspire much confi- 
dence in any one just then. 

Sir Richard Walsh was by this time upon 
their track; and without attempting further 
flight the conspirators and their adherents 
awaited the arrival of the troops at Holbeach, 
determined to defendit. But Littleton left his 
house, and during the night many servants 
stole away also. On the morrow, after much 
consultation, Sir Everard Digby quitted his 
friends to procure assistance, and Catesby 
made preparations for defence. 

They had been harassed across the Stour 
by the royalist troopers, and the arms and 
ammunition had got wetted. The powder 
was most valuable to them, and Catesby pro- 
ceeded to dry it by the fire, in the hall, on a 

latter. A large bag of gunpowder was also 
eft, at a safe distance as was conjectured, 
while Catesby pursued his dangerous task. 

Percy watched this proceeding, and ex- 
pressed a wish respecting its effects—that the 
powder would prove more destructive than 
the quantity stored beneath the Parliament 
House, and Catesby joked grimly upon the 
subject as he continued his work. The others 
had scarcely quitted the hall when a tremen- 
dous explosion occurred. <A coal had shot 
from the fire, and the powder had exploded, 
though the large bag had been blown bodily 
through the roof uninjured. Four of the men, 
Catesby, Rookwood, Percy, and Grant, were 
hideously wounded and burnt, but staunch to 
the last. 

The attack began in the forenoon, and pro- 
ceeded with spirit. Robert Winter and Bates 
escaped early in the morning. Tom Winter 
was quickly disabled by the assailants. The 
sheriff directed some of his men to fire the 
house, and the rest to attack on the opposite 
side; and thus the fight proceeded. 

“Stand by me, Tom,” cried Catesby, “and 
we'll die together.” As they were standing 
back to back they were shot through, and fell 
side by side. Catesby crawled into the 
vestibule and expired, embracing an image 
of the Virgin. The Wrights were also shot 
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dead; Rookwood and Percy were severely 
wounded. Digby was afterwards captured 
near Dudley, and the others were betrayed 
in their hiding-places. The wounded in the 
house died miserably; and within a week all 
the plotters, except the priests, were dead or 
in the Tower of London, where Guy Fawkes 
had already confessed his crime. 


TORTURE AND CONFESSION. 


The Government made every effort to get 
at the truth by question, rack, and pressure; 
but although much was said, there was a 
great difficulty in sifting the chaff from the 
grain. What was said one day was contra- 
dicted or explained away the next, and every- 
one concerned in the plot seemed quite 
oblivious or incapable of speaking “the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
The determination of the Secretary of State 
had almost given way under the repeated 
disappointments, but through Tresham a 
clue was at length obtained to the priestly 
adherents of the plot. 

Tresham, though he was implicated by the 
tardy confession of Guy Fawkes, was not 
arrested for some ar i after the public an- 
nouncement of the discovery of the plot. 
But at length Master Frank, a past master 
in the art of duplicity and Jesuitical cunning, 
was committed to the Tower, and told all he 
thought it worth while to tell. Monteagle’s 
name was frequently mentioned, but it was 
not the intention of the Secretary of State to 
impeach his colleague. 

rom Tresham and Winter information 
was received concerning Garnet, Gerard, 
and Oldcorne, and more definite action was 
taken when the servant Bates had been per- 
suaded, with more or less force, to reveal all 
he knew. His information was very useful, 
and the priests Garnet and Oldcorne, who 
were at Hendlip, were sought for. Mean- 
tume Tresham was cuddenly taken ill after 
his confession. Romancers tell us that 
Monteagle visited the unhappy man in the 
Tower, and with the connivance of the gaoler, 
poison was administered to “ Cousin Frank,” 
who died from the slow effects. Be that as 
it may, there is no doubt that after his com- 
mittal and confession he was taken ill and 
died in the Tower in great agony. Finding 
the hand of death press closely upon him, 
his wife and confidential servant were sought 
and permitted to visit him. In their presence 
he made and signed a statement contradict- 
ing all he had said about the Jesuit priests. 
Tresham signed this document, and had it 
attested by Vavasour, his servant. Frank 
died that same night, leaving the document, 
which was entirely untrue, and which had 
been wnitten by the servant, to the care of 
his wife for the information of the Council. 


THE EXECUTIONS; SEARCH FOR THE 
JESUITS. 


On the 15th of January, 1606, a proclama- 
tion was issued against the English Jesuits, 
and pending their arrest the trial of the sur- 
viving lay members of the Gunpowder Plot 
had been postponed. But on the 27th of 
January, the Spaniards having declined to 
deliver up those Jesuits in their dominions 
who had been implicated, the conspirators 
were arraigned. Their trial did not last long, 
nor was any mercy shown them. On the 
30th of January, Sir Everard Digby, Robert 
Winter, Grant, and Thomas Bates, were 
hanged at Paul’s Cross. Guy Fawkes, Kay, 
Rookwood, and Thomas Winter were pangee> 
drawn, and quartered in Palace Yard, West- 
minster. But forthe presence of a strong 
armed force the conspirators would have 
been dragged from the ignominious hurdles 
and torn to pieces by the crowd. 

Digby was the first to suffer, and kneeling 
down he desired the prayers of all good 
Catholics. “Then none will pray for you,” 
remarked an individual in the crowd as the 
young man was launched into eternity. 
Robert Winter came next, and he ascended 
the blood-stained scaffold. The executioner’s 
assistants had already dismembered his late 
associate, but Winter remained firm and 
died defiantly. Grant and Bates were soon 
despatched ; but the crowning tragedy was 
enacted in Old Palace Yard on the 31st of 
January. 

Every available position which commanded 
a view of the scaffold was occupied. The 
Abbey roof was crowded with spectators, the 
pinnacles and buttresses black with clinging 
figures. Thomas Winter was the first to 
ascend the scaffold and die firmly. Rook- 
wood and Kay came next. The latter 
threw himself off with such violence that the 
rope broke, and he was despatched like a 
dog. Guy Fawkes, the stern soldier, was 
the last of all. 

As this brave but misguided man ascended 
the steps of the scaffold his firm foot slipped 
upon the bloody surface, and had he not 
been supported he must have fallen. He 
ascended deliberately and then turning to 
the multitude, said: “I ask forgiveness of 
the King and the State for my criminal inten- 
tion, and trust that my death will wash out 
my offence.” He then ascended the drop, 
and ere his heart had ceased to beat, his 
quivering frame was cut down and hacked 
to pieces by the savage knives of the execu- 
tioners. 

While the conspirators were being led to 
execution, the search for Garnet and Oldcorne 
had been busy and unremitting. The other 
Jesuits had escaped, and the pair might 
easily have got away in safety. But they 
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preferred to play the old game of hide-and- 
seek, and at Hendlip Hall they found an 
asylum. Like many other old mansions, 
Mr. Abingdon’s house was a perfect “rabbit 
warren” of passages and hiding-places. 
Secret stairs and panels, holes and corners, 
abounded. Wide chimneys with duplicate 
flues, and cunning recesses for priest or 
plotter were in many rooms, while hollow 
walls and fissured wainscots were general. 
To such a house the Jesuits were glad to 
retreat and hide. 

But Sir Henry Bromley had orders to 
track them out, and to Hendlip came he in 
due course and suddenly, to search the 
house. He surrounded it closely and then 
proceeded to examine the interior. From 
room to room he sounded the walls, and 
discovered many a secret passage and 
hidden panel. easurements were made 
inside and out; and so suddenly had Bromley 
come upon the Hall that no provisions had 
been stored in the recesses for the priests. 
But no success at first attended the Knight’s 
efforts. Day after day passed and no real 
discovery was made, though all evidence 
tended to confirm suspicion that the men 
were there. 

At last one night, towards the witching 
hour, two ghostl apures appeared to the 
guard in the hall of the mansion. These 
were the priests’ servants, Owen and Cham- 
bers, who had had no food for two or three 
days. Gaunt, grimy, and hollow-eyed, they 
tottered along, and surrendered themselves 
to Bromley’s men, but would confess nothing 
—not whence they came nor who they were. 

Mr. Abingdon and his wife were at once 
put under arrest by Sir Henry Bromley, and 
every exertion was made to ascertain the 
hiding-place of the priests, for no doubt 
existed in Bromley’s mind now. They were 
sought for, but unsuccessfully, and at last 
even Sir Henry lost patience and issued 
orders for retiring. 

But soon afterwards, acting on informa- 
tion of a condemned prisoner, Garnet and 
Oldcorne were found in the recess of a 
chimney, cramped and starving. They were 
carefully tended—as fowls are fed for killing 
—and brought to London and the Tower. 


THE JESUITS’ END. 


On the 13th of February the Jesuit priests 
were confronted by the Council at White- 
hall, and Garnet was received with all the 
“treacherouscourtesy” hehadalready enjoyed 
as he was being conducted to London. A 
good impression was left upon the priest’s 
mind, though he was closely question His 
cell at the Tower was changed for a better, 
and, as he subsequently said in a letter to Ann 
Vaux, whose reputation he had so seriously 
compromised, “I am allowed every meal a 
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good draught of excellent, claret wine, and I 
am liberal with myself and neighbours for 
good respects, to allow also out of my own 
purse some sack, and this is the greatest 
charge I shall be at.” 

But before long this interesting correspon- 
dence cametoanend. Cecil questioned and 
received many damaging answers from the 
Jesuit leader, and before very long Mistress 
Vaux was herself committed to the Tower as 
a participator in the Gunpowder Treason. 

By this time nearly all the English Jesuits 
had been arrested and put in the Tower; and 
the kind Lieutenant was so obliging as to put 
Garnet and Oldcorne into adjacent rooms, and 
caused a communicatiqn to be shown to them 
by means of which they could quietly con- 
verse when the warders were out of the way. 

This was an opportunity not to be neglected. 
The Jesuits held many interesting conversa- 
tions through the panel, curiously oblivious of 
the danger they incurred. The craft of Cecil 
does not appear to have been suspected by 
either, but spies were so placed that the 
dialogue was heard and transmitted to the 
Secretary of State. These conversations 
tended to clear up much that had been before 
obscure. Ann Vaux was closely questioned, 
but nothing against the Jesuits could be ob- 
tained from her. The queer, if not unusual, 
relationships lately existent at White Webbs, 
and the meetings of the plotters there, were 
disclosed by the dame; and then Cecil sent for 
the priests, and told them he was well aware 
of their conversation through the panels. 

This was too much for Oldcorne ; he con- 
fessed his share in the dialogue, and added 
various other words which proved very in- 
jurious to him and his associates. Garnet. 
on the contrary, firmly denied the facts unt! 
threatened with torture, when he confessed, 
and was ordered for trial in March 1606, 

When Garnet had confessed it was of no 
use to keep Oldcorne any longer in prison. 
He was therefore sent to Worcester with Mr. 
Abingdon of Hendlip to be tried before a 
special Commissioner. Mr. Abingdon was 
pardoned, and yet Lord Monteagle, with the 
priest Oldcorne and others, were executed. 
Gerard had escaped. 

A volume might be written concerning 
Garnet’s latter days, his correspondence with 
Ann Vaux, whose character he defended at 
the last, and his interviews with Cecil. By 
degrees, as we have seen, enough was found 
to criminate him, and by means of spies and 
such devices, proof was adduced against all 
the priests. Neary Garnet was then con- 
demned and executed. So the active principle 
of the terrible plot died out, and there remain 


; but a reproach and a by-word and a doggerel 


rhyme, to bring prominently before us the 
great “Gunpowder Treason, which should 
never be forgot.” H. F. 
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Tae SPANISH ARMADA ATTACKED BY THE ENGLISH FLEET, 
(From the Ancient Tapestry in the House of Lords, destroyed in the Fire at the Houses of Parhament 1 1834.) 


HAND IN HAND FOR ENGLAND, 


THE STORY OF THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 





A Night of Suspense—England’s Hour of Trial—The Growth of the Bitter Feelings between England and Spain—The Policy 
of the Vatican ingeing the King of Spain’s Beard ”"— Drake's Peapeauens at Cadiz and Corunna—Playing at 
Peace-making—Hand in Hand for England—The Spanish Scheme—The First Day's Fighting—Lhe Fight off Port- 
land, Plucking the Feathers of the Spaniards one by one—Correspondence between Medina Sidonia and Parma— 
The FireShips—The Action off Gravelines—The Flight through the Straits—Home round the Orkneys |—The 


Western Storms—The Return to Spain. 





A NIGHT OF SUSPENSE. excitedly,—“ My Lord, the Spaniards are 

PARA HE long, hot summer day was draw- | upon us! I saw the Armada this morning 
I: ing to a close, and the level beams | off the Cornish coast, and I have cracked 
of the setting sun were lighting up | on all sail to let your Lordship know in time.” 
with resplendent beauty the dancing Instantly there arose shouts for the ships’ 
waters of Plymouth Sound, when suddenly a | boats, and some of the captains hurried away 
small armed vessel, with all sails set, ran | to the water; signs of excitement and haste 
smartly in from the Channel, before the wind. | began to manifest themselves on every side ; 
A few minutes miore, and down rattled her | but there was one there, holding a large ball 
canvas, the anchor was thrown out, and the | in his hand, who coolly checked the excite- 
vessel’s head swung round. Another minute | ment of his colleagues, and insisted that the 
passed and her captain sprang ashore, and | match should be played out. “ There is time 
quickly made his way to the bowling-green | to beat both you and the Spamards too,” he 
on the Hoe, where a group of officers and | said. A hearty laugh was the response, and 
S€a-captains were engaged in the old English | then Drake (for the last speaker was that 
game of bowls. famous captain) and his friends played out 
Seeking out one of the officers who from | their game as coolly as though the invading 
his ap vearance seemed to be a person of | Spanish ships were thousands of miles away. 
some distinction, and who, in fact, was none But while they were concluding their game, 
other than Lord Howard of Effingham, High | the news of the Spaniards’ arrival had spread 
Admiral of England, thenew-comer exclaimed | far and wide. Fire-signals, ready to btirst 
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forth into lurid fame, had been preparéél on 
every eminence, and one by one the hill tops 
blazed forth into beacons of warning, sym- 
bolical, indeed, of the sturdy English spirit 
which leapt forth $o meet the invader. In 
every southern tie ga ships and boats were 
on the watch, and in every shire and city, 
horses and men were waiting ready to fight 
for hearth and home. 

A great camp had been formed at Tilbury 
to guard London, and from every side troops 
were pouring into swell the numbers already 
gathered there. Thus, when the warning 
eae shone out, it found England well pre- 

ar 


* Meantime Drake and his companions on 
the Hoe finished their game and went on 
board their vessels. The wind was dead 
against them, therefore they were obliged 
to warp the ships laboriously out of harbour ; 
they stood westward under easy sail, waiting 
forthe Spaniards to appear. But though the 
wind was in the Spaniards’ favour, the vessels 
of the Armada were so huge and unwieldy 
that they made but little progress, and it was 
not until the night of suspense had passed, 
and the July sunlight of the next morning 
glinted on the glad waters of the Channel, 
that the huge fleet hovein sight. It appeared 
like a crescent seven miles wide, and the 
vast vessels seemed more like floating castles 
than ships of war. First of all, two white 
wings were visible, clearly defined against the 
western sky ; then by degrees, as the day wore 
on, others loomed above the line of the sea, un- 
til the broad crescent was complete; and as the 
high hulls appeared, the keen-eyed watchers 
could count at least one hundred and fifty 
invading vessels. On they swept, those 
magnificent ships, slowly and proudly, and 
perchance they did not see those few light 
vessels, closely hugging the shore, which 
were lying in wait for them, and ready to 
pounce upon them at the first opportunity, 
even as the lithe-limbed tiger springs upon 
his prey. So passed Saturday the 2oth of 
July, 1588, and another night drew on. 


ENGLAND’S HoOuR OF TRIAL. 


The news of the presence of the Spanish 
ships in the English Channel was now 
known over the greater part of the island. 
The blaze of many beacons and the tidings 
taken by mounted messengers had told most 
op pen that their country’s hour of trial 
had come. We can well imagine the feelings 
of many a family, at that time hidden in the 
depths of the country. They had seen the 
warning fires flash along the lonely hills 
for many a mile, and mayhap the father, 
,husband, or son had gone days before to 
‘join the masses of troops then being mar- 
shalled throughout theland. But the summer 
sun’ would rise and set many times before 
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these poor people would know more of the 
stirring events then happening round their 
coasts. Through the long, hot days they 


; would sit and think of those who were gone, 


te ne eS mee ee, 


and wonder what had befallen them ; whether 
the Spaniards were. victorious, and “ Good 
Queen Bess” was to yield her power to the 
hated Philip, and they themselves were to 
bow their necks to the conqueror’s yoke 
and suffer all the horrors of a vanquished 
people; whether these fields, which now 
waved white with harvest, were to feed the 
haughty Spaniards ; and their lands, which 
now smiled with the rich beauty of summer, 
were to be stained with bloodshed and burn- 
ing ;—all these things doubtless passed 
through the minds of those who, silent and 
inactive, had to pass those sunlit summer 
days in the agonies of suspense, not knowing 
from hour to hour what might, or had already 
happened for their country’s weal or woe. 

It was the crucial moment of a long period 
of suspense. For eighteen months it had 
been known that Philip of Spain was pre- 
paring an immense army and fleet to 
invade England, and for some years the 
bitter feelings between the two countries had 
been increasing until at last they had broken 
forth into open war. 

It is not difficult to account for these bitter 
feelings. Ever since the day when Queen 
Mary had caused absolute panic in the 
country by reason of her marriage to Philip 
of Spain, and he with her had endeavoured 
to re-establish the Pope’s supremacy in Eng- 
land and to consolidate his own hold on the 
island, a hatred against Spain as the chief 
aggressive power in the world, and the 
principal persecutor of Protestants, had been 
steadily growing. Englishmen of all parties 
were agreed that no foreign despot, whether 
he were Pope or prince, should tax or toll in 
their dominions, and in the Spanish marriage 
and the Spanish policy Englishmen saw not 
only the overthrow of the Protestant religion 
and the opening up of fearful persecution 
(fears which had been onlytoo surely realized), 
but also the loss of their lands and posses- 
sions. That England should become a mere 
appanage or province of Spain was not to 
be thought of; and though at the death of 
Mary Tudor this disaster had not happened, 
and so far Philip’s plans had not been 
accomplished, yet the fear that he was bent 
upon this scheme naturally excited the feel- 
ings of Englishmen against him. Moreover, 
the calamitous French war, into which Philip 
had forced England for his own benefit, did 
not tend to soothe the hatred; for it had 

tly reduced the resources of the country. 

ut up to the present time the Spanish king 
had been able to accomplish a part of his 
designs. He had kept England and France 
at enmity with each other. France was his 
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t rival on the Continent, and most of all he 
feared that France arid England should be- 
come united against him, and his way to his 
dominion in the Netherlands be thus barred. 

When, therefore, at the death of Mary, he 
lost the crown of England, sheer necessity of 
keeping intact his vast possessions led to his 
wish to still keep England under his thumb. 
He therefore proposed himself to Elizabeth 
as her husband, but the young Queen—re- 
solved on no account to repeat her half- 
sister’s mistakes—courteously refused his 
offer. But still the politic Philp resolved 
to keep England to his side, and to reduce 
her to his will by seeming kindness ; and the 
apparent alliance between the two countries 
might have continued, and the final collision 
averted, but for the interference of the Pope. 
When he heard that Elizabeth had succeeded 
to the throne of England, his rage knew no 

‘bounds, for between the Queen and the 
Vatican lay the fatal dispute of her own 
illegitimacy. That she, whom the solemn 
judgment of the Holy See had asserted to 
have no legal claim, should succeed to the 
throne of England without consulting the 
Pope’s views on the subject was not to be 
borne, and he summoned her instantly to 
submit her claims to his jurisdiction. But 
if Elizabeth had been prepared to submit to 
so arrogant a proposal, which she certainly 
was not, she well knew the English people 
would never yield to it; and from the moment 
of receiving that message the hope of the 
English Romanists that Elizabeth would 
prove herself a true daughter of the Romish 
Church was irretrievably lost. She decidedly 
and definitely refused to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope. And from that hour 
he and his successors were her dire enemies ; 
especially so after it was known that she had 
given her subjects a measure of religious 
toleration, and had revived the Reformed 
Prayer Book. Therefore he never ceased 
to urge upon Philip the necessity of purging 
England of her heresy with the sword. 

Philip, however, waited the course of 
€vents, and endeavoured to mitigate the 
wrath of Rome, although he was in truth 
much vexed at the course events were taking 
in England. He might well be vexed, for 
these events threatened the entire subversion 
of his most cherished schemes, although at 
that time we can hardly imagine that he 
foresaw all the mighty consequences that 
would spring therefrom. But this was one 
of the most critical periods of the history of 
Europe. Everywhere the new religion was 
Struggling against the might and bigotry of 
the old; and at this most critical period 
England ranged herself in the Protestant 
ranks. In a few years Elizabeth became the 

most  sightiee Protestant sovereign in Europe, 
and the aid she and her subjects gave to tte 


Netiférlands enabled them eventually tothrow 
off the galling yokeof Philipand establish their 
civil and religious freedom. The English 
Queen’s support of the Huguenots enabled 
Henri IV. to save Frenck Protestantism by 
the Edict of Nantes, and it gave free play to 
that sturdy English spirit which was to break 
the power of Spain and establish Britain as 
Mistress of the Sea. 


THE INCREASE OF BITTER FEELINGS 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SPAIN. 


As England and England’s Queen became 
more decidedly Protestant, and Philip saw 
the realization of his schemes recede farther 
and farther from his view, his anger greatly 
increased. In fact, when he heard of Eliza- 
beth’s support of the Huguenots, he flew intoa 
violent passion, for he feared, and not with- 
out reason, that it would give an impulse to 
“heresy” in his dominions in the Nether- 
lands. These were among his richest pos- 
sessions, and the fabncs of Flanders at 
that day were justly esteemed throughout 
Europe. But the Flemings and Dutch 
already resented his rule, and claimed to 
worship God in their own way, nor could 
their Protestantism be purged out with fire 
and sword. And when at last it came to 
open war between them and their Spanish 
tyrants, Elizabeth sent over the Earl of Lei- 
cester and a body of troops to assist them 
in their efforts to establish a Protestant re- 
public. This was a well weighed political 
scheme, and executed simply to keep “war 
out of our own gate;” for while engaged in 
suppressing the “heresy” and revolts in 
Flanders, 1t was thought the Pope and Philip, 
having enough to do in Europe, would be 
prevented from the invasion of England. 

The great policy which ran through all the 
tortuous acts and diplomacies of the early 

art of Elizabeth’s reign was to keep Eng- 
and from war and out of foreign complication. 
To keep England out of Philip’s schemes, and 
yet to prevent an open war with him, to 
gabe the Pope from having authority in 

er realm,—these were Elizabeth’s plans, and 
steadily and unfalteringly she pursued them. 
For Elizabeth loved England, and her whole 
heart and mind were bent on developing the 
resources of the country and fostering the 
national spirit. ‘‘ Nothing, no worldly thing 
under the sun, are so dear to me as the love 
and goodwill of my subjects.” These were 
the words she spoke to her first parliament 
and she certainly had the love and goodwill 
of her people. She laughed to scorn the 
Bulls of Deposition which the Pope launched 
at her devoted head, and secure in the 
affections of her people she could view with- 
out alarm the turmoils and strife around her. 

The policy of the Vatican remained un- 
chang: Pope succeeded Pope, but there 
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was still the same fiery zeal to reduce the 
whole world to own their sway. They were 
determined to depose Elizabeth, and re- 
establish their supremacy in England ; and 
it was money of the Pope®t treasury that finally 
helped to furnish Philip's great Armada. It 
seemed as if nothing would reduce this little 
‘stubborn western island. Jesuit priests had 
been sent over in great numbers to stir up 
Romanist revolts and indoctrinate the 
people in the teachings of the Vatican, and 
conspiracies were formed to place the Ro- 
manist Mary Stuart on the throne. Bulls of 
Deposition were issued, but all to no purpose. 

y means of the Test Act the popish pro- 
pagandists were debarred from taking any 

ce; and an Act was passed whereby they 
were commanded to leave the realm within 
forty days on pain of being treated as traitors. 
Had it not been that the Pope so much in- 
sisted on Elizabeth’s deposition by reason of 
the illegality of her mother’s marriage, it may 
have been that the Queen at this time would 
not have been so determined to thwart the 
Papacy. But to acknowledge this was of 
course just the one thing that Elizabeth 
would not do, and her subjects supported 
her loyally and chivalrously, until at last 
it became clear to the Pope that only by 
force of arms could he regain his power over 
his lost domain ; and the greatest pressure 
was now put upon Philip to bring back the 
heretics with fire and sword into the fold of 
the true Church. 

And now Philip himself began to show 
signs of yielding to the Holy See, for he be- 
gan to fear the growing power of England, 
and longed to crush her spirit of naval daring. 
He arta the whole of the newly dis- 
covered Western World as his property, and 
be resented the incursions thither by Drake, 
Hawkins, Frobisher, and other English 
rovers. He would not allow them even to 
trade with those rich shores, and laid an em- 
bargo on English vessels and property 
throughout the extent of his wide dominions. 
In reply to this decree Elizabeth gave her 
sailors permission to make war on Spanish 
ships and seize their merchandize; and she 
and her subjects treated with undisguised 
gt the Papal decree which gave the 
New World absolutely to Spain. 

The daring English adventurers of those 
days were quite as willing to trade as to fight, 
and the blind bigotry of Philip which refused 
to allow any heretic to traffic on his domains, 
and determined him to keep the whole of the 
wealth of Peru and Mexico for himself, only 
stirred their religious and patriotic zeal to a 
still a ere pitch. The consequence was that 
English ships encountered Spanish galleons 
long before the Armada sailed up the English 
Channel. The Puritanism of the sea-rovers 


was added to their hatred of Spain. They 


thought they did God service in slaughtering 
the Spaniards who burned Protestants and 
tortured them in the vile Inquisition; and 
it was religious fanaticism, as well as national 
ride and naval daring, which ur on 
rake to those deeds of daring which made 
his name the terror of the Spanish main. 

But his successes stirred Philip's anger 
to the utmost, and at last the Spanish king 
resolved to conquer the obstinate island for the 
Vatican, and at the same time crush out all 
oppose to his selfish schemesin the Eastand 

est Indies. His recent conquest of Portugal 
had completely changed his position and 
strengthened his power, for not only the king- 
dom itself, but all her recently acquired calo- 
nies in the East and Western World now 
acknowledged his sway. The magnificent 
victory, also, which his fleet had gained at 
Lepanto over the Turks had greatly exalted 
the repute of his arms, and at this period 
there seemed to be only one nation who dared 
to defy his mandates and resist his authority. 
This was that turbulent England, which had 
helped, and still continued to help, his re- 
volted subyects in Flanders ; which sent ships 
to his farthest dominions and maintained 
their right to trade and conquer as well as he; 
and which, more than all, insulted him per- 
sonally by ridiculing him (as the hated hus- 
band of their former queen) in their stage 
plays and masquerades. If the growing 
power of England were destroyed, the Dutch 
must submit; France would be unable to 
oppose him, and universal dominion appeared 
to be the natural consequence of a subjuga- 
tion of this obstinate island. 

Further, the execution of Mary Stuart 
roused the papal passion to its fiercest fury,and 
also gave some pretence to Philip’s claims, 
inasmuch as she bequeathed to him, as being 
the nearest heir by blood of the Romish faith, 
her rights to the English crown, which the 
Pope had always supported, and which were 
by no means inconsiderable according to the 
then received opinions. Philip therefore 
counted upon the support of the English 
Romanists who had hitherto maintained the 
pretensions of Mary Stuart; and he was 
assured by the Jesuit emissaries already in 
the island that three-fourths of the English 
nation were Romanists, and at the command 
of the Pope they would surely rise against 
their heretic Queen. 

But in this view, as the event proved, they 
were utterly mistaken ; and it was a Romanist, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, who was ap- 
pointed High Admiral of the fleet. They did 
not know the temper of the English people 
any more than they knew the strength and 
sternness of the power that was rising 1n 
the foggy little northern island. 

These, then, were the causes which led to 
Philip’s invasion of England and the pre- 
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tion of the celebrated Armada. B 
crushing England Philip could alone crus 
the revolt in the Netherlands, for she had 
supported the insurrection both with money 
and men; he was determined to maintain 
his supremacy of the seas, which England 
alone seriously threatened; he wished to 
bring back again the heretical island into 
the fold of the Church by force of arms, 
while last but not least he desired to enforce 
what he called his personal mght to the 
throne and the rights bequeathed by Mary 
Stuart. Pope Sixtus V. renewed the Bull 
of Deposition, and‘denounced Elizabeth as 
a murderous heretic whose destruction was 
the bounden duty of all true sons of the 
Church. He also bound himself to con- 
tribute a million of scudi to the expenses 
of the war. The army of the Armada was 
thus a great triumph of Jesuit intrigue. 


“SINGEING THE KING OF SPAIN’S BEARD.” 


As early as the year 1584 the first ves- 
sels of the great Armada—a Spanish word 
signifying a fleet of armed ships—began to 
gather in the Tagus. Philip knew he had 
engaged in a task of no ordinary magnitude, 
and he was resolved to be fully prepared 
For a long time his preparations were secret, 
but Drake and his companions were every- 
where, and news of it eventually leaked out. 

Furnished by the Queen with six ships of 
war, and assisted by twenty-six privateers 
supplied by the merchants of London, the 
dauntless adventurer left Plymouth Sound 
in April 1587, and sailed straight for Caduz, 
bent on destroying as many as possible of 
the ships which had so long and so labort- 
ously been prepared by the King of Spain. 

He found the mouth of Cadiz harbour to 
be narrow, and heavy batteries flanked it 
on both sides. To run into it seemed like 
putting one’s head into a lion’s mouth ; but 
although Admiral Burroughs refused to allow 
the ship over which he had control to join in 
so hazardous an undertaking, Drake deter- 
mined to make the daring attempt. 

On the morning of the 19th of April, there- 
fore, the wind being fair and the tide at the 
flood, Drake gave the word, and into the 
harbour flew his twenty-nine ships as fast as 
sails and tide could carry them. The bat- 
teries opened a feeble fire, but only one shot 
took effect, and on dashed the ships. They 
fell first on a large galleon, and concentrating 
their fire upon her, riddled her with shot so 
completely that she speedily sank. Then on 
to the others,—large store-ships most of them, 
Containing food and stores for the Armada,— 
burning and destroying everything they could 
touch. The crews fled in dismay or made 
but a feeble resistance, and in one day all 
the harbourful of preparations of many months 
were destroyed or captured. 


Riding out to sea next day with the tide, 
Drake shaped his course for Cape St. Vin- 
cent, plundering and burning all the Spanish 
store-ships and galleons he could find. All 
these vessels were «loaded with arms and 
provisions for the Armada, and Drake de- 
stroyed them without mercy. United to his 
patriotism, which caused him to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country and, if possible, 
prevent the Armada from ever sailing at all 
towards England, ‘was his opinion that he 
was doing God’s service; thus we find him 
writing, “When men thoroughly believed 
that what they were doing was in defence of 
their religion and country, a merciful God 
for Christ’s sake would give victory, nor 
would Satan and his ministers prevail against 
them.” 

Arrived off Cape St. Vincent, Drake 
dropped anchor, there to await the coming 
of some Spanish ships of war from the Medi- 
terranean, which he had heard were on their 
way to join the Armada. While waiting, 
Drake sent his boats ashore, stormed the 
forts of Faro, and thus had a safe anchorage 
and also access (for a time) to the mainland 
for fresh water and provisions. But whether, 
thus early, the Spamards were so afraid of 
Drake that the ships would not venture near 
him if they could help it, certain it is the 
contingent for which he waited came not, 
and Drake was reluctantly compelled to 
leave the forts he had so valiantly taken and 
move again to the north. For he had set 
his heart upon accomplishing the most daring 
deed of all; he had determined to venture 
into the Tagus itself, where the Armada was 
lying at anchor, and destroy it in its very 
home. This would be to strike at the very 
heart of Philip’s enterprise, and prevent for 
some time, if not entirely, the despatch of an 
Armada. Hitherto what he had done had 
been (to use his own expressive phrase) but 
“ sengeing the King of Spain’s beard,” and he 
wished to strike at his heart, and kill his 
enterprise once for all. 

Time being precious, therefore—for he 
knew that to be successful his action must 
be swift and sudden—he set sail from Faro 
for the Lisbon estuary. He did not under- 
rate the magnitude of the danger, for he 
knew that in the Tagus the Spaniards were 
in overwhelming force, but the mouth of the 
river was wide, and he well knew that his 
lightly-built frigates could easily outsail and 
fly round the ponderous war-castles of the 
Spamards. His design, therefore, was to 
repeat the tactics which had been so suc- 
cessful at Cadiz,—to sail in suddenly on a 
flood tide, take the Spaniards entirely by 
surprise, riddle the closely-packed, unpre- 
pared, and half-manned ships with bullets or 
set them on fire, when, being thick together, 


' he could leave the flames to do their destruc- 
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tive work while he retreated triumphantly on 
the ebb-tide. 

These were his plans, and there seems 
little doubt but that if he could have had his 
way he would have so effectually disposed of 
the Armada that the Spanish expedition 
would never have sailed; but as he was near- 
ing the Tagus he was overtaken by orders 
from Elizabeth forbidding him to do anything 
of the kind, and, in fact, that although he 
might watch the preparations, he must 
moderate his efforts against the King of 
Spain, for there was every prospect of a peace 
being patched up. 

That negotiations for peace were going on 
was certain, but it was such a peace that 
Elizabeth could not accept without national 
dishonour. 

The bold captain, therefore, was obliged to 
forego his most cherished design; but he 
hung about the Spanish shores, steadily de- 
stroying everything he could lay his hands 
upon. He made a descent on the harbour 
of Corunna, and repeated here the successful 
raid of Cadiz. In fact, in about two months’ 
time he had destroyed about half the Armada 
and a great quantity of the stores accumu- 
lated for the equipment of the ships. 

This splendid service accomplished, he set 
sail for the Azores in the hope of finding some 
treasure-ships returning from the Indies with 
which to pay his men ; for the supplies from 
home were so scanty that the wages and 
most of the rations of his sailors had to be 
provided out of what they could get. Drake 
was again successful in his quest, for he had 
not set sail many days from the shores of 
Spain when he fell in with a richly freighted 
carrack, which so satisfied his sailors that they 
counted their services well paid ; thus having 
done all they could for that time they returned 
home, oe well assured that no Armada 
could set sail from Spain that summer. 


PLAYING AT PEACEMAKING. 


Notwithstanding all the efforts of her 
ministers, Elizabeth was still bent on making 
peace, although it was clear to all that Philip 
was simply endeavouring to gain time. The 
Prince of Parma, the most able commander 
of that day, and captain-general of the 
Spanish forces, had gathered in the Nether- 
lands about fifty thousand of the finest troops 
Europe could furnish,—not only from Spain 
herself, but from the countries and provinces 
which owed Philip allegiance or were his 
allies. Thus, four thousand'men were drafted 
from Philip’s kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
three thousand from Germany and Austria, 
and four thousand from northern and central 
Italy, besides the flower of the splendid 
troops from Arragon and Castille. Immense 
flat-bottomed boats had been made and were 
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floating off the coast of Holland to convey 
this superb army, with all its gun-carriages 
and siege-machines, over the narrow seas to 
the eastern coast of Kent ; but Parma, like a 
wise general, would not trust his heavily laden 
transports to the tender mercies of Drake 
and his colleagues unless the Armada was 
there to protect them. But for the time 
being the Armada could not sail, so the Prince 
of Parma was obliged to wait; and thus 
the winter of 1587 closed in, the provinces 
of Spain resounding with preparations for 
the crusade against the “obstinate” little 
island, Uaslaloe pean that negotiations for 
peace were still going forward. 

Into the details of these negotiations we 
need not enter, nor into the vexed question of 
what may have been the Queen’s motive. Pro- 
bably in her secret heart she may have feared 
the issue, and thought that peace at any price 
might be better than the loss of her crown, 
and that England, whose welfare she was 
passionately determined to promote, should 
pass under the heel of the conqueror. One 
object of those negotiations seems to have 
been to obtain the aid of France, both sides 
manceuvring to obtain this aid. In the end 
Philip gained the assistance of Guise, if 
assistance it might be called, or what was as 
much to his purpose, he prevented the King 
from assisting Elizabeth, for the fanatical 
Romanists of Paris raised barricades in the 
streets, vanquished the royal troops, and the 
King, Henry of Navarre,—who was well 
affected towards the Protestants,—found him- 
self a prisoner in the hands of their leader, 
the Duke of Guise. 

England, therefore, now stood alone; she 
was face-to-face with her foe. At last all 
Elizabeth’s diplomacy was pushed aside, and 
Philip, who had so long waited for a favour- 
able, opportunity, found the moment for which 
he had manceuvred. 

It seemed incredible that this little island 
could successfully defy the mightiest power 
in the world—for such Spain was at that time. 
Since the days of the Cesars, no such mighty 
power had existed, and backed as she was by 
the Pope and the fanaticism of the Roman- 
ists, she was regarded as invincible. All 
Europe looked on with excited interest, for 
it was felt that a crisis in the world’s history 
had come. Andeven so it was, for, humanly 
speaking, had Spain been successful, Europe 
might have been crushed for another century 
under a grinding tyranny, and the Reforma- 
tion, with all the freedom and progress and 
enlightenment it was bringing in its train, 
might have been swept away. 


HAND IN HAND FOR ENGLAND. 


There was one ally, however, which failed 
Philip. He had been led to believe by his 
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emissaries that his invasion would be sup- | Plymouth, Southampton, and other’ great 


lemented by a rising of the Romanists in 
England itself, who would hasten to his stan- 
dard at the first note of war. But such was 
not the case. At this great crisis, patriotism 
was stronger than priestism, and all sects 
forgot their differences and quickly rallied 
round their Queen. Puritan and Episcopalian, 
Protestant and Romanist, all joined as it were 
HAND IN HAND FOR ENGLAND: and if 
Parma should ever get so far as to land on the 
Kentish coast he would find a hundred thou- 
sand well-trained and stubborn Englishmen 
ready to dispute every inch of ground. There 
may have been a few traitors in the country, 
but they were harmless amid the universal 
enthusiasm. 

Letters from the sovereign were sent to the 
lords-lieutenant of the various counties, 
commanding them to urge upon the gentle- 
men under them to provide and call together 
as many footmen and horsemen as possible, 
fully furnished for war; similar letters were 
also sent to the great towns and to each of 
the nobility. The result of these efforts was 
that the whole country soon rang with the din 
of arms. Everywhere bands of soldiers were 
being trained and exercised. At the great 
camp at Tilbury, the Queen rode through 
the ranks, encouraging the levies by her 
spirited words. 

It has been often said that Elizabeth 
showed her greatest wisdom in knowing how 
to summon the best men to her councils, and 
never perhaps did this fact reveal itself more 
fully than in the government she now con- 
voked to her aid,— the best and wisest men in 
the realm,—among whom were Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Walter Knolles, and others well 
trained in war. Some were for concentrating 
their whole energies upon an army that should 
oppose the landing of the enemy; others, 
among whom was Sir Walter Raleigh, were 
for putting out a fleet, and encountering the 
Spaniards in the Channel, to prevent them 
from landing at all ; and happily these wiser 
counsels prevailed. Inhis “ Historie of the 
World,” he makes this notable remark which, 
doubtless, embodies theadvicehegavetoEliza- 
beth’s council : “‘ Surely I hold that the best 
way is to keep our enemies from treading on 
our ground, wherein if we fail, then must we 
seek to make them wish they had stayed at 
theirown home. ... But .. . asto whether 
England without the help of her fieet be able 
to debar an enemy from landing, I hold that 
it is unable to do so, and therefore, I think it 
most dangerous to make the adventure.” 

Raleigh got his way, and England deter- 
mined to fight her foe first at sea and, if 
possibl>, debar him from landing, by means 
of her tleet. At that time the ships of Her 
Majcstys navy numbered only 29 or 30 
vesse's ; but the citizens of London, Bristol, 
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ports exhibited as great zeal in furnishing 
ships as the gentry of the midland counties 
displayed in mustering soldiers, so thaf in 
a short time the number was raised to 80. 
The number of sailors to man these vessels 
(including volunteers) was about 9,000 ; but 
England’s national treasury was at that time 
SO poor, or, as some writers assert, the Queen 
was so parsimonious, that the armament 
was but very badly provisioned. while of gun- 
powder and shot the store was still more 
limited. Lord Howard of Effingham was 
appointed High Admiral, and the redoubtable 
Sir Francis Drake was the second in com- 
mand. All the old “sea-dogs,” Hawkins, 
Frobisher, and others, whose names were the 
terror of Spanish treasure-ships, were there 
also, and invincible as the Armada was held 
to be, and splendidly equipped as the immense 
fleet certainly was, there were those on board 
who knew that a hard fight was before them to 
reduce these English rovers of the sea. 


THE ARMADA SETS SAIL. 


While Philip had been playing at peace he 
had been steadily adding ship to ship and 
regiment to regiment. The ravages com- 
mitted by Drake had been speedily repaired, 
for the fanatical enthusiasm of the people was 
enormous. The “holy war” against England 
was preached from a thousand pulpits, and 
Spaniards came forth in thousands to strike 
a blow for the Holy Catholic Church. Their 
enterprise was blessed by the Pope, and 
undertaken to execute his wishes. Elizabeth 
of England was a wicked woman, an usurping 
heretic, who flouted the decrees of the Vicar 
of Christ, kept their King from his own, and 
aided his rebellious subjects. She had turned 
England into a hot-bed of heretics, and had 
persecuted their co-religionists; 1t was the 
bounden duty therefore of every Romanist to 
aid in expelling her from her throne. 

The “ crusaders” were embarked in 149 or 
150 vast vessels, 65 of which were immense 
galleons, built very high of well-seasoned 
wood. The timbers were four or five feet 
thick to resist the shot, and well-pitched 
cables were wound round the masts to 
strengthen them lkewise against the fire of 
their enemies. Next to these came 8 large 
galleys, or galleasses, bristling with cannon, 
loaded with soldiers, and each rowed by the 
sinewy arms of 300 slaves who had been 
dragged by the all-conquering Spaniard 
from the sunny shores of Algiers and the 
Bosphorus. These vessels were held to be 
very dangerous, as they were supposed to be 
superior to all chances of wind and tide, and 
could be rowed anywhere at any moment. 
Fifty-six well-armed merchant vessels and 
20 caravels or pinnaces propelled with oars 
and attached to the larger vessels com- 
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pleted the armament. The number of sailors 
to man this large fleet was computed to be 
eight thousand, the soldiers twenty thousand, 
and the slaves two thousand. There were 
nearly three thousand pieces of cannon, the 
greater number of which were able to dis- 
charge much heavier shot than those on 
board the English vessels. It had been 
intended that the expedition should be com- 
manded by the Marquis of Santa Cruz, 
who was undoubtedly the ablest sailor that 
Philip had. But he died suddenly in January, 
and Philip then gave the chief command to 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a court favourite, 
who knew but little of the sea. He was sup- 
pore however, by all the ablest captains in 
ain. 

PThe instructions given to this fleet were 
that the ships were to sail for England direct, 
gain command of the Channel, and assist and 
cover the crossing of Parma’s immense army 
from the Netherlands. On the 20th of May, 
1588, the magnificent armament, designated 
by the Spaniards the “Invincible Armada,” 
and believed by nearly the whole of Europe 
to be so, set sail from the Tagus. But the 
hills of Spain had not faded from the sailors’ 
sight before a heavy storm struck the ponder- 
ous high-built vessels and damaged many of 
them so severely that the whole expedition 
had to return to the nearest ports to refit. 
Orders had been given, that if scattered the 
ships were to collect in the Bay of Ferrol. In 
the course of some days this was done, but it 
was the 12th of July before the Armada was 
again completely ready for sea. On the 
morning of that day, with the brilliant sun 
shining on their red-crossed sails and flaunt- 
ing flags, the great ships slowly stood out for 
the northern seas,—the largest, most magni- 
ficent, and heavily-armed fleet that the world 
then had ever seen. 





THE PREPARATIONS OF THE ENGLISH. 


The English ships had not been idle while 
the Armada had been refitting. The Queen, 
anxious to save money, hearing that the 
Spaniards had put into port, sent orders to 
disband some part of the English fleet; but 
Lord Howard, judging that the danger had 
not yet passed, dared to disobey his royal 
mistress, and sailed off towards Spain, 
hoping to discover the real design of the 
enemy, and, if possible, attack him on his 
own shores. ¢ may well be sure Drake 
seconded his chief in this bold policy, and 
accordingly, early in June, Howard sailed 
towards Corunna, but when near this port 
the north wind changed, and, fearing lest the 
Spaniards should pass him unobserved and 
enter the Channel, which was now unguarded, 
Lord Howard put back and cruised some 
time at the entrance. The Armada still fail- 
ing to appear and rations running short,— 
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indeed they appear to have been short all the 
time,—Howard returned to Plymouth, to 
await further news. 

Fishing boats, privateers, and other vessels 
were cruising about on the look-out for the 
Armada, and on the morning of the 2oth, 
eight days after leaving Ferrol Bay, a small 
paves was observed by the Spaniards 

anging about quite close to them and coolly 
counting their numbers. Chase was given, 
but Captain Fleming,—for such was the name 
of the captain of the little vessel,—havi 
seen enough for his purpose, shook aut al 
his sails, and scudding swiftly before the 
wind soon left his ponderous pursuers far 
behind. Not long afterwards he landed at 
Plymouth, as we have seen, and gave the 
important news to the English Admiral and 
his captains. 

After warping out his vessels, Lord How- 
ard slowly cruised about outside Plymouth 
Sound waiting for the Spaniards to appear. 
He had not even the whole of his scanty fleet 
with him, for part of it, under Lord Henry 
Seymour, was employed, with a few Dutch 
vessels, in blockading the ports of Flanders, 
and preventing the Prince of Parma from 
endeavouring to cross. 

The Spanish scheme was to avoid an 
action in the Channel, and steering straight 
for Calais roads, scatter the ships waiting 
there, and join the Prince of Parma’s army, 
which, under cover of the Armada, was to 
land at once at Margate. Such was their 
scheme; but they had reckoned without their 
host. If, contrary to Philip’s orders, they had 
attempted to take the English fleet by sur- 
prise or land on the Devonshire shore, they 
speedily found they could not have done so, 
at least without opposition ; for when they 
arrived off’the Devonshire coast, they saw 
by the pale light of the summer moon, much 
to their astonishment, that the English fleet 
was cruising about outside the Sound quite 
on the alert and prepared to oppose them. 

Another surprise was waiting for the 
Spaniards, when in the dawn of the next 
morning they saw that the English ships had 
skilfully slipped to windward of them, and 
were so well handled and so well-built that 
they could sail at least two feet for their one, 
and could glide round them so quickly and 
easilythat by the time their guns were pointed, 
behold ! the vessel aimed at had shot away 
out of reach. The huge, high-built galleons, 
upon which the Spaniards prided themselves 
so much, were unmanageable as huge punts 
piled with hay, while the well-built English 
frigates were like the modern steam-launches, 
or high-mettled, well-managed horses when 
compared to them. 

The preparation of the Queen’s ships had 
been entrusted by her to Sir John Hawkins, 
and he had certainly sent them to sea in a 
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splendid manner, notwithstanding her parsi- 

Her wisdom i the appointment of 
Hawkins for this duty was another instance 
of her choosing the right man for the right 


mony. 


THE First Day’s FIGHTING. 


post, and notwithstanding the storms which | crush them at once by sheer force of superior 
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the ships encountered on their voyage to 
Corunna, they were in a perfect state on their 
return. It was not so with the Spaniards, 
for after leaving Ferro) Bay the storms 


they had inet with had wrecked four of their 
number 
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numbers; but the English squadron sailed so 
quickly that the Duke found it impossible to 
come upto them. The English ships seemed 
able to fight or not fight as they chose. 

The battle began by a bold little pin- 
nace named Zhe Disdazn, commanded by 





When Medina Sidonia saw the English fleet 
near him he attempted to close with them and 
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Jonas Bradbury, sailing quickly up to one of 
the lagging Spanish galleons, and pouring a 
scathing broadside into her at close quarters. 
Then four of the English ships sailed behind 
the entire rear line of the Spaniards, pouring 
full broadsides into each galleon as they 
passed, then bearing round and returning and 
repeating the same operation. 

The Spaniards were considerably surprised 
at this course of action. These smart English 
ships could sail, manceuvre, and fire their 
cannon much faster than they could, and 
each English ship seemed to discharge four 
broadsides to the Spaniards’ one. Moreover, 
as the Armada had allowed the English to slip 
behind them, Lord Howard had the wind 
in his favour, while the heavy and ponderous 
galleons lay almost like huge logs on the 
water. All the English ships were now 
engaged, sailing quickly by the big ships, and 
pouring in a broadside as they passed; and 
by the time the Spaniards were ready for 
them they were off to another vessel. When 
the Armada did fire, the shot frequently went 
hissing over the English vessels, and splash- 
ing into the sea beyond, wrought no damage. 
But the English broadsides crashed into the 
huge galleons near the water-line, ripping 
through the thick timbers and scattering 
death and destruction in the crowded lower 
decks; for many wounds were inflicted by the 
splintered wood. The rigging also was much 
damaged, and in some of the largest ships 
spars were carried away, and the masts were 
seriously weakened by being shot through. 

As the evening drew on, the wind and 
sea rose high, clouds rolled up from the 
south-west and west, and all things promised 
what sailors call a dirty night. Medina 
Sidonia, finding he could do these sharp- 
sailing English but little hurt as the weather 
then was, gave orders for the Armada to sail 
on towatds Calais. The English followed, 
and took every o 2 ripest of harassing 
their large and unwieldy enemy. The tactics 
of the Spaniards rendered this task com- 
paratively easy, for they sailed close together 
in one large mass, which seriously impeded 
their movements. As dusk drew on, a large 
galleon, bearing the flag of Don Pedro de 
Valdez, one of the ablest officers in the fleet 
collided with another galleon, and sustained 
severe injury. The bowsprit broke, and also 
the foremast, which had probably been much 
weakened by the English shot, and both 
Bune st the vessel’s side, a mass of wreckage 
which seriously delayed the vessel’s progress. 
Two galleys were sent to take her in tow, and 
row her along, but the sea ran so high that 
the ropes panic and she became an easy 
conquest, for the Spaniards, terrified at the 
name of Drake, yielded at once when the 
English commander boarded her. She proved 


to a rich prize, containing many casks of | 


gold pieces and some tons of gunpowder, 
which were speedilytransferred tothe English 
ships to be used against the Spaniards next 


ay. 

But the misforginés to the Armada on the 
first day of fighting had not ended with the 
wreck of Don Pedro’s vessel. An explosion, 
either accidental or taus€d wilfirlly by one of 
the men who had quarrelling, blew up 
the deck of one of the largest. and strongest 
vessels, which bore the flag of “Oquendo, a 
daring and able officer. The ship was so 
strongly built that she still floated, but many 
of the men were killed, while the others were 
taken off into the nearest Spanish vessels. 
This wreck also afforded a rich prize next 
day to the enterprising English, who found 
much money and also some unexploded 
barrels of powder in the hold. Thus, tossed 
by the tempest and battered by the enemy’s 
bullets, ended the first day’s “triumph” of 
the Invincible Armada ! 


THE FIGHT OFF PORTLAND; PLUCKING 
THE FEATHERS OF THE SPANIARDS ONE 
BY ONE. 


The next day, July 22nd, dawned calm and 
still. As the rosy light stole over the still 
heaving waters the two fleets were discovered 
lying off Portland, about four mules apart. 

he wind was so gentle and so much in 
favour of the Armada that the English could 
do little or nothing, and Medina Sidonia de- 
termined to rest his crews after the turmoil 
of yesterday. But next day the wind had 
increased still in the Spaniards’ favour, and 
they therefore bore down on the English, 
who flew off to sea. Medina Sidonia, think- 
ing they were afraid of him, pursued them 
as fast as the wind and the sinewy arms of 
his slaves could force his ponderous vessels 
through the water. But the English were 
not afraid. Their plan was to draw off the 
galleys and galleons one by one and encounter 
them, if possible, singly, or only two or three 
at atime. To use their own phrase, they 
determined to “pluck the feathers of the 
Spaniard one by one.” This had been the 
explanation of their conduct hitherto, and 
was the policy they determined to still 
pursue. It proved to be successful to-day 
also, Some of the galleons outsailed the 
others, and when the wind changed, as it 
frequently does in the Channel in the after- 
noon, Lord Howard turned and attacked the 
one nearest him. She defended herself with 
great bravery, but the English sailed so 
quickly that the Spaniards could not close 
with them. At last, when the English 
powder and shot failed, Lord Howard was 
obliged to sheer off for more, and the main 
body of the Armada thought he had been 
worsted in the fight. 

The next day was calm, and through the 
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shimmering summer haze the Needles stood 
out calm and still in distant view. Fight 
as the English would; the Armada was 
slowly sailing up, Channel. The galleys 
now endeavoured to’ row close to the 
English ships, but they do not seem to 
have accomplishell their purpose or to have 
done much damage, .Lord Howard was 
wajting for supplies, and this day, the 24th 
of the month, was mostly a day of rest. 

But that night a breeze sprang up, and 
sloops bearing ammunition came to the 
Enghsh ships, as also did a great number of 
small private vessels, owned and chartered by 
the gentlemen of the southern counties, and 
all anxious to share the danger and glory of 
defending their coasts. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
too, had joined Howard and Drake. ‘And 
now,” says the old historian Stow, “the 
English navy being well increased, gave 
charge and chase upon the enemy, squadron 
after squadron seconding each other like 
swift horsemen that could nimbly come and 
go and fetch the wind with most advantage.” 
Another contemporary writer, Sir Henry 
Wotton, says that the battle off Portland was 
like “‘a morrice-dance upon the waters,” so 
light and quick were the movements of the 
English ships compared to the slow and un- 
wieldy motions of the Spanish galleons. 

This was the day when Medina Sidonia 
was destined to learn that the English were 
by no means afraid of him, and that the 
failure of their powder and shot had been 
their principal reason for sheering off before. 
The battle this day seems to have been opened 
by Hawkins placing men in boats to row his 
ship—the Victory—alongside a large galleon 
which had been so disabled in the fight of the 
23rd that it was unmanageable. Medina 
Sidonia seeing this, sent three galleys, rowed 
against the wind by slaves, to rescue her. But 
Hawkins had taken possession of the galleon, 
and four English ships—the Zon, the Eliza- 
beth Fonas, the Bear, and the Triumph— 
quickly beat up to the rescue, and gave the 
galleys broadside after broadside with such 
rapidity that it was not long before the blood 
of the Spaniards flowed out of the scupper- 
holes like water. The round shot crashed 
through the much-vaunted thick sides of 
their ships, and the splintered wood flying 
like new missiles among the crowds of slaves 
and soldiers did fearful damage. The rescu- 
Ing galleys had quite enough todo to defend 
themselves, and seem to have given no more 
thought to rescuing the galléon. 

But the fight had now become general, 
and the close order of the Armada having 
become broken, Lord Howard, in the Aré 
Raleigh, supported by his best ships, went 
Straight to the centre of the Spanish squadron, 
where was Medina Sidonia himself, in the 
huge sea-castle, San Martin. In every case 





the tactics of the English were the same. 
They would sail close in under the great 
galleons and pour in broadside after broad- 
side with terrible effect into their high-built 
sides, and then while the slow vessels were 
veering round to attack, or the Spaniards 
were endeavouring to grapple, they would 
dart away and fire another broadside into 
another vessel. Like will-o’-the-wisps the 
Enghsh ships darted hither and thither 
spouting fire and flame, death and destruc- 
tion, wherever they went. Yet by no manner 
of means could the Spaniards put their hands. 
on them. When the Spaniards fired, the 
shot, for the most part being delivered from 
such high decks, and by reason of the bad 
aim, flew wide and wild over the English 
ships or through the rigging, and splashed 
harmlessly into the sea beyond. Once, when 
the bold Spanish commander, Oquendo, ran 
right across the bows of the Ark Raleigh and 
damaged her somewhat severely by the col- 
lision so that her rudder was lost, and for the 
time being she became unmanageable, a 
number of galleons, wishing to make sure of 
this their one poor chance of success, endea- 
voured to close round her at once like wasps 
on a ripe plum, but quick, almost as lightning, 
Howard had out his boats, took his ship in 
tow, and pulled her head round; the wind 
swelled her sails, and she slipped out of the 
hands of the Spaniards as easily and grace- 
fully as a bird! 

Such smartness and energy as the English 
everywhere displayed dismayed the Spaniards 
almost as much as the terrible torrents of 
shot which so frequently crashed through 
their ships’ sides and smashed them to 
splinters. "Tween decks, on many of these 
tall sea-castles, the carnage was something 
fearful. Thousands of soldiers were con- 
gregated here, together with many slaves. 
They had thought that four feet of timber 
would be ample security ; but the English 
round shot went ripping through the oaken 
planks, and the splinters flying in all direc- 
tions proved almost as destructive among the 
crowded ranks as the shell fire of modern days. 

As the sun passed the zenith, and the long, 
hot summer afternoon wore on, the English 
ammunition gave out once more, the ships 
sheered off one by one, and the battle gradu- 
ally died away. But the havoc among the 
Spaniards had been enormous. Rigging and 
masts, boats and bulwarks, sides and steering 
gear, had all suffered, and the placid surface of 
the summer sea was strewn with splintered 
fragmentsfor manyamile. Even the Admirals 
ship, the Sav Afartin, had had its main mast 
shot away, and the weak and inexperienced 
commander, Medina Sidonia, was only kept 
from striking his flag by the fiery ardour of 
Oquendo and the bravery of Recalde. Had 
the English been well supplied with ammu- 
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nition there seems but little doubt but they 
would have continued their tactics until they 
had smashed the whole of the “ Invincible” 
Armada to splinters, or forced the ships one 
by one to strike their flags. But the Queen’s 
poverty or parsimony was such that they were 
continually running short of all supplies. 
Even when a prize was taken, the conquerors 
were obliged to carefully register all the 
powder and provisions obtained before they 
could use them. Thus the next day, instead 
of completing the rout, Lord Howard was 
obliged to hasten to Dover for fresh supplies. 

On the following day, Saturday, 27t july, 
the opportunity was gone, for the week of 
light wind and sunshine came to an end, and 
the rough seas of the Channel prevented any 
concerted attack. Medina Sidonia, bent on 
carrying out his instructions and effecting a 
junction with the Prince of Parma, beat 
further up Channel, but at length was obliged 
to anchor in Calais Roads for fear of running 
on the Goodwins or some of the innumerable 
shoals of the narrow seas. All Saturday 
night and Sunday he lay there, sending off 
messenger after messenger to Parma praying 
him to send him some light vessels in which 
to attack the English, and also some skilful 
pilots to steer him through the straits. 

But these were just the two things Parma 
could not do. Hedid not or he could not at 
first even reply, so closely was he block- 
aded by Lord Seymour; so here was the 
splendid spectacle for all Europe to witness, 
of two great armies having boasted loudly 
and long of their determination to beard the 
English lion in his den, and having got near 
enough to do so, yet both afraid to take the 
final step and meet him face-to-face and 
touch his teeth. Truly the Spanish com- 
mander seemed to fear the narrow seas, with 
that terrible English fleet bebind, as if they 
were indeed as dangerous as the mouth of a 
raging lion. 

e wrote again and again to Parma, ask- 
ing for ship-loads of powder and shot, and 
also for gun-boats, which could move quickly 
and keep the terrible English at bay. 

Parma’s answer, when it did come, was that 
he could not and should not stir until the 
Armada had cleared the Channel and dis- 
persed the English fleet. To embark his 
immense army in transports unprotected by 
big ships would be certain destruction. The 
magnificent Armada was sent to help and 

rotect Parma, and Parma could not protect 
it. Once set on English shores then he would 
know what to do, and would strike sess 
and well, but he could do nothing until then. 
This seems to have been the substance of 
Parma’s answer put into the plain English of 
to-day, and without doubt he was right to a 
great extent. His was an army for fighting 
on land, and he had no armed boats to pro- 





tect the numerous transports for conveying 
that army. The English fleet could almost 
blow them out of the water without coming 
to close quarters. Philip had anticipated 
that without doubt the Armada could dispose 
of the English fleet in one decisive sea-fight, 
and that Parma should cross under the pro- 
tection of the Armada. But there was the 
despised English fleet watching the Armada 
just out of cannon shot and only waiting op- 
portunity to destroy it piecemeal. 


THE FIRE-SHIPS. 


This waiting, however, did not suit the Eng- 
lish at all. Their supplies were still very short, 
and some of the ships appear to have had— 
even with the supplies from Dover—only suf- 
ficient for one day’s fighting and one day’s 
food. At that time they did not know 
Medina Sidonia’s fears, nor the extent of 
damage they had done him. They only 
knew he was in communication with Parma, 
and that he had anchored close on shoal 
water near the French coast, where they 
could not attack with any chance of success. 

As the Sunday afternoon wore away, 
Medina Sidonia seems to have sent another 
message to Parma, saying that he must cross 
at once, and that he would endeavour to keep 
the English engaged. To this Parma replied 
that he would be ready during the week, and 
that his army should embark on the Friday 
following. But he again insisted on the fact 
that the Armada must do all the sea fighting, 
and must protect his troops while crossing. 

But while these messages were passing, 
while the sun of the Sabbath afternoon sank to 
a ony sunset, and all England was praying 
in her churches with greater fervour than ever 
before, “ Save us and deliver us, we humbly 
beseech Thee, from the hands of our 
enemies,” the English captains had held a 
hurried and anxious consultation in the cabin 
of the Ark Rale:gh, Lord Howard's flag-ship. 
The fate of Engiand seemed almost settled. 
Although they had done their utmost the 
immense numbers of the Spaniards had en- 
abled them tohold out, and they were anchored 
in communication with Parma, and that prince, 
if energetic, could land some, if not all, his 
troops. What was to be done? 

Presently the captains left their Admiral’s 
cabin with bnghter faces. A bold step had 
been decided on,—a step which, according to 
Camden, was commanded by Ehzabeth her- 
self; but remembering how she loved 
flattery, we may perhaps be pardoned for 
inclining to the belief that the design really 
originated with the daring Drake than with 
her, although contemporaries wishing to gain 
her favour might give her the credit of it. 

In the fancied temporary security of that 
evening the Spaniards went to sleep. No 
English could surely attack them that night. 
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But while most of them were in their first slum- 
ber, and the watch on deck had been almost 
lulled to unconscious repose by the wash of 
the waves against their ships’ sides, suddenly 
in the darkness of the cloudy night bright 
flashes of light shot upward from some 
small ships that had crept unseen into their 
midst, and béfore any one could tell what 
was the matter, the Armada was lit up by the 
burning blaze of several fire-ships, and dense 
volumes of suffocating smoke rolled around. 
The tireless English had taken eight of the 
most worthless of their attendant vessels, and 
smearing the rigging and decks plentifully 
with pitch, and putting aboard sulphur and 
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small quantities of gunpowder, had towed 
them under cover of the might near to the 
Armada, and then setting fire to them with 
Slow matches, had set them drifting with the 
tide nght into the centre of the Spanish ships. 

The result was successful even beyond the 
hopes of the English, The Spaniards were 
thrown into a fearful panic, and fearing that 
floating mines were upon them, they cut their 
cables and put out to sea. If the Spanish 
commander had been equaltohis post he might 
perhaps have quelled the panic by getting out 
boats quickly, rowing to the fre-ships, and 
tugging them clear; but anxious to prevent 
disaster he hastened out to sea and ordered his 





Lue Firg-SHips SENT AMONG THE SPANISH VESSELS. 


fleet to follow him. When he reached the 
clear water of the Channel, and in the dim- 
ness and dusk saw the huge forms of his gal- 
leons looming around him, he congratulated 
himself on having skilfully checked the evil 
design of the enemy—when, in fact, he had 
done just exactly what they wanted him to 
do. At daybreak he discovered that many of 
his ships had drifted off towards Flanders, 
that the largest of the galleys was aground 
on Calais bar, and that others were collecting 
off Gravelines. 

The energetic English commander sent off 
boat-loads of sailors at the earliest dawn to 
attack the stranded galley, and ere long, the 
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English were swarming over her bulwarks. 
It was a fierce fight, for the Spaniards de- 
fended themselves with the bravery of despair ; 
but the victory was with the English, although 
they lost many men. The Spaniards lost four 
hundred men. 


THE ACTION OFF GRAVELINES. 


During this tme Medina Sidonia, with the 
ships which had remained near him, en- 
deavoured to take up his position again in 
Calais harbour; he also signalled for his 
other vessels to follow his example. But 
Drake had made up his mind that the 
Spamards should never drop anchor again 
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in their former place of security, and, more- 
over, he was determined that they should be 
driven through the straits into the wild North 
Sea. Drake and Fenner thereforecommenced 
the fight in the early morning by sailing close 
in to the galleons, and between them and 
the French shore ; while Hawkins, Frobisher, 
Howard, and others soon cameup; and follow- 
ing the tactics which had answered so well 
on the preceding days, the English ships 
coming to windward of the Spaniards, sailed 
smartly in under the high-decked galleons 
and pouring in a continuous torrent of shot, 
swiftly passed away out of danger as necessity 
arose. 

The “Invincible” Armada, huddled close 
together, sailed slowly up Channel to the fatal 
straits, smartly followed by the English, who, 
reserving their fire till they could get quite 
near, sent crashing broadsides one after the 
other into the unwieldy castles, which, 
hemmed in on every side, and unable to 
grapple with their swiftly darting enemy, 
were forced slowly but surely to the surf- 
beaten shoals of the Flemish coast. All 
through that long summer day, from the 
time when the early morning dawn glinted on 
the Channel waves, to the evening hour when 
long lines of red light from the sinking sun 
streaked the wreck-laden sea—all day long 
did the rain of round shot continue, until 
every charge of saad was gone, every 
ball sent on its deadly errand, and every 
seaman weary with the hard and incessant 
toil. The carnage among the Spaniards 
had been fearful. Riddled with shot, masts 
in splinters, sails in rags, and guns dis- 
mounted, half the seamen killed, and drift- 
ing on an unknown and inhospitable shore, 
the Armada was indeed in a pitiable plight. It 
is computed by the Spaniards themselves that 
they lost not less than four thousand men that 
day, besides the number of wounded. The 
crowded galleons became slaughter-houses, 
and blood poured out from many a scupper- 
hole like bilge-water. In many cases the 
vessels were only kept afloat by plates of 
iron nailed over the shot holes, and the 
principal occupation of many a man that 
day was thus to stop the leaks of his ship. 

As it was, three of the huge galleons went 
down before the day was done, and three 
others, totally unmanageable, drifted help- 
lessly on Ostend, where two fell afterwards 
into English hands, and the men of the 
other finally were able to join Parma. But 
as the sun finally sank, and the grey twilight 
crept over the water, another terrible misfor- 
tune befell: the Santa Maria, one of the 
rh eee | ema left afloat, went down with 
all s. 


During the evening and night of this 
terrible day—the 29th—Medina Sidonia col- 
lected his ships, and crowding on all the sail 





their shattered masts could carry, stood out 
for the Northern Sea. The English, not 
knowing how severely their enemies were 
injured, and thinking that, as Howard said, 
“they were still wonderful great and strong,” 
resolved still to give chase and do what more 
damage they could. 

But the Spaniards thought no more of 
fighting. Their proud spirit was completely 
broken, and they only thought of saving 
themselves. A few officers were still unsub- 
dued, but the men were completely panic- 
Stricken. 

“What are we to do, Sefior Oquendo? we 
are lost—utterly lost!” exclaimed Sidonia in 
despair to his bravest officer. 

“Lost!” exclaimed Oquendo in scornful 
anger. ‘* Not so, your Excellency ? order up 
fresh gunpowder.” 

But at the council of war held in Sidonia’s 
cabin it was resolved to retreat to Spain by 
the one unopposed course,—up the North 
Sea, round the Orkneys, and home by way of 
the west of Ireland. And although the wind 
swung round to the east, and consequently 
in their favour for taking up again their safe 
and sure anchorage in Calais harbour, yet 
the timorous counsels prevailed, and the 
“Invincible” Armada set sail for the cir- 
cuitous retreat. As the Spaniards slowly 
beat northwards, they refitted their vessels as 
best they might, and all the men were put on 
short rations of water, so that the casks might 
last out until they saw again the blue hills 
and fair shores of Spain. 

But it was few of them that ever saw 
their native land again. A fierce south- 
west wind blew up, and the sea was soon in 
a raging fury. The sailors had ‘hard work tc 
keep their shaken and shattered ships afloat 
in such a tempestuous sea; and when the 
straining seams of one poor wounded vessel 
after another gave way, and she became 
water-logged and dropped behind, the others, 
still in woeful fear of the ternble English 
ek, pressed on and left the laggards to 
sink. 

The English ships still continued to follow 
the fleeing Armada, although they were but 
poorly supplied with provisions. They pur- 
sued the Spaniards as far as Dunbar, and 
then finding that the enemy passed by the 
Firth of Forth, and that there seemed to be 
no chance whatever of their putting into any 
Scotch port, Lord Howard was reluctantly 
compelled to return for more supplies. 

It was a bitter, bitter disappointment to 
see the Armada once again elude his grasp. 
Once more, and for the third and last time, 
the Armada escaped, simply because the 
English ships were so ill suppiied. At the 
time of returning they had but three days’ 
rations on board. Howard beat back to the 
Thames, the vessels so admirably fitted out 
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and equipped by Sir John Hawkins standing 
the strain splendidly. 


THE FLYING ARMADA. 


But it was far otherwise with the miserable 
Armada. Out of the hundred and fifty proud 
vessels which had sailed so majestically out of 
Ferrol Bay in the glad sunlight of the summer 
morning, thirty already were gone (some 
accounts state forty), and of the one hundred 
and twenty remaining, many were so shattered 
that it seemed hardly possible for them to 
weather another gale. So many men were 
wounded that each ship seemed like a hospi- 
tal, and every day the sad ceremony took 
place of sinking the dead in the shotted 
hammock shroud. 

As they passed round the coast of Cromarty 
and came to the north of Scotland, a great 
storm burst upon them, and the huge gal- 
leons rolled so much in the wild sea that no 
boat could be lowered. Sail after sail was 
split to tatters by the furious wind; masts 
weakened by the shot fell with a crash, and 
hanging overboard cumbered the vessels and 
made them still more unmanageable. The 
ships became scattered; next morning they 
had lost sight of each other. This was on 
the 2oth of August, and it was three days 
before they became in some measure reunited. 

Their position was indeed miserable ; ina 
wild and unknown sea, their vessels battered 
by shot and tossed by the fierce wind, anchors 
lost, hulls riddled with holes, masts and 
rigging gone, and crews decimated by war 
and sickness, their misery was extreme. 

They nowmade for the coasts of Connaught 
and Kerry, hoping to find some kind friends 
among the Romanists of the west of Ireland. 
But wild western storms came on again, and 
they were exposed to the full fury of the At- 
lantic. Fora dozen days they were driven 
about hither and thither, able only to com- 
municate by signals, and each one sailing by 
itself. Deluged with rain and battered by 
the tremendous billows and fierce winds, one 
after the other gave up, and, with rudder torn 
away, either sunk in the raging sea or drifted 
to the rock-bound shore where the surf cease- 
lessly breaks on a wild beach ; and those of 
the men who escaped the perils of shipwreck 
were massacred by the wild Irish peasantry 
for the sake of plunder, or executed by order 
of the English governors of Limerick and 
Tralee, who feared a Spanish-Irish nsing in 
the west, and but imperfectly knew of the 
defeat of the Armada in the Channel 

Ship after ship touched at several Irish 
ports and seaside villages begging for water. 
Hh oi of wine, rich silver plate, casks of 
golden doubloons were offered for a little 
water, but everywhere refused. The fear of 

¢ English prevailed, and no Irish mayor 
or sheriff dared to run the risk of the gallows. 
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Of the scores of Spaniards that were flung 
ashore when the ships were wrecked, all were 
murdered or died in prison except one, a 
nobleman, whose friends were expected to 
pay a rich ransom for him. 

The rocks of the Orkney Isles, of the Faroes, 
of Arran, of Mull, of the whole of that ter- 
rible shore which breaks the fury of the 
Atlantic on the west of Ireland, and of the 
dreaded Blaskets were strewn that stormy 
autumn with a rich sea-wrack which the 
savage wreckers of those wild days seldom 
found: chests of Spanish doubloons, the 
gold and silver plate of haughty Dons, casks 
of wine, heavy cannon, and timber enough to 
build a respectable fleet,—all were cast here 
ashore. And more dismal wreckage besides, 
for on the shore near Sligo more than eleven 
hundred corpses were counted in one day as 
the dead cast up by the sea; while between 
Giant’s Causeway and the Blaskets over 
eight thousand are computed to have per- 
ished ; about eleven hundred were officially 
executed as the Queen’s enemies, while over 
three thousand fell before the swords of the 
Irish wreckers. 


THE RETURN HOME. 


Early in October, fifty-three shattered 
ships, with ragged sails, torn rigging, and 
leaking sides, half-manned by a few toil-worn, 
diseased, exhausted seamen, crawled one by 
one into Santander, Corunna, and other 
Spanish ports, the miserable remnant of that 
splendid fleet which a few months before had 
set forth so proudly from the Tagus. Ninety- 
eight large vessels had perished, either by 
the shot of the enemy or the fury of the waves, 
while upwards of fourteen thousand men had 
fallen in action with the English fleet or had 
died from sickness or from shipwreck. 

The defeat was a terrible blow to Spain. 
It was a national disaster; nearly every 
family was in mourning, and the signs of 
personal sorrow appeared on every face. An 
universal cry of bitter grief went up from the 
land. The Duke of Medina Sidonia im- 
mediately on his landing retired to his house 
in the depths of the country, and refused to 
see any one; his heart was sick with the 
humiliation of defeat and dishonour. 

And the sorrow was the greater inas- 
much as it was reaction from the joy felt at 
the first news of triumphant victory. For in 
those July days it was industriously spread 
abroad that the dreaded Drake had been 
beaten, that he was a prisoner, that the Eng- 
lish ships had been all destroyed, that the 
Armada was in Portsmouth and Parma in 
London. All kinds of reports filled the air, 
but everybody agreed that the turbulent 
English, the “ hens of heretics ” were beaten 
at last. Buta few more days and the notes 
of joy and triumph were turned to weeping 
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and wailing. The news came (of course ex- 
aggerated) of the action off Portland, of the 
midnight affair with the fire-ships, of the 
disaster at Gravelines, and of the flight through 
the Straits. 

Then came days and weeks of prolonged 
uncertainty, filled with the agony of suspense ; 
then came home the shattered remnant with 
the sick seamen, of whom many died after 
landing ; and then the mourning for those 
who never would return. The priests and 
strong supporters of the Pope explained the 
wrath of heaven by saying that the earthly 
designs of Philip to annex England to his 
crown had spoiled the spirituality of the 
enterprise ; and that if he had been content 
to win the heretic island for the Pope alone, 
without doubt he would have succeeded. 
Others maintained that Drake and Howard 
and Frobisher were devils incarnate, and 
that mortal man could not stand against 
them ; while there were those again who 
blamed Medina Sidonia and Parma. “Who 
could stand against such storms?” 
Philip when he received the news. “I sent 
my ships against men, not against the wild 
seas.” All kinds of mendacious stories were 
circulated throughout Europe to cover the 
Spaniards’ defeat; and concerning these 
Strypetells us that Sir Francis Drake wrote ,— 
“They were not ashamed to publish in 
sundry languages in print great victories in 
words which they pretended to have obtained 
against this realm, and spread the same in a 
most false sort over parts of France, 
Italy, and elsewhere ; when, shortly after- 
wards, it was happily manifested in eve 
deed to all nations, how their navy, whic 
they termed invincible, . . . were by thirty 
of Her Majesty’s own ships of war, and 
a few of our own merchants, by the wise, 
valiant, and advantageous conduct of the 


Lord Charles Howard, High Admiral of ' 


England, beaten and shuffled together even 
from the Lizard in Cornwall, first to Portland, 
where they shamefully left Don Pedro de 
Valdez with his mighty ship ; from Portland 
to Calais, when they lost Hugh de Moncado, 
with the galley of which he was captain ; 
and from Calais, driven with squibs from 
their anchor, were chased out of the sight of 
England, round about Scotland and Ireland. 
Where, for’ the sympathy of their religion, 
hoping to find succour and assistance, a 
great part of them were crushed against the 
rocks, and those others that landed, being 
very many in number, were, notwithstanding, 
broken, slain, and taken. . . . With all their 
great and terrible ostentation, they did not 
in all their sailing round about England so 
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much as sink or take one ship, bark, 
pinnace, or cockboat of ours, or even so 
much as burn one sheep-cote on this land.” 

Like the Spanish soldiers who returned 
home to die, many of the brave English 
seamen also died of disease and setni-starva- 
tion when the excitement of the defence was 
over. Hundreds of poor fellows were taken 
ashore and died in the streets of Margate 
and other places on the coast. Drake and 
Howard and other officers opened their 
purses freely to supply their needs, for not 
medicine, good food, or wages would Eliza- 
beth supply. 

Only about fifty Englishmen were killed 
in action with the Spaniards, but they died 
by hundreds a few days after on the shores 
of the island they had so bravely saved. 

It is sad to read these details, and learn 
that the lustre of the great victory was 
thus marred by the needless death of the 
brave men who won it. But the work 
accomplished by those half-starved and 
ragged seamen lived after them. Their 
victory was one of the most momentous the: 
world has ever seen. It broke the power 
of the Romanist despotism over Europe, and 
gave free play to the progressive intelligence 
of Protestantism. Spain, which for so long 
a time had held the greater part of Europe 
in her bigoted and blighting clutch, received 
a blow from which she never afterwards really 
Philip’s next attempt in Ireland 
failed miserably, and Parma was obliged to 
retire discomfited from the Netherlands. 
English ships chased galleon after galleon 
from the ocean, and slowly the great empire 
broke in pieces. And while the naval 
supremacy of Spain declined, that of England 
increased ; she became at once one of the 
powers of the world. 

The statesmen of Europe saw that hence- 
forth the “heretic island” would have to 
be reckoned with. There was no longer a 
fear of her becoming a mere appanage of 
Spain or France. She who had beaten the 
Armada could no longer be hghtly con- 
sidered. Moreover, her trade penetrated 
everywhere, her colonies were planted on 
every soil, and her flag became supreme on 
every sea. Thus to the wise ministers of 
Elizabeth, to Francis Drake and his brave 
colleagues, and to those ragged, half-starved 
seamen who beat the Spaniards and then 
lay down to die, we owe it in some measure 
that our beloved land rose to the proud 
position of a Great Power of the world, the 
Mother of Free Nations, and the Sovereign 
of the Seas. 

F. M. H. 
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SIGNING THE COVENANT 


BIBLE AND SWORD: 


THE STORY OF CLAVERHOUSE AND THE COVENANTERS 


The Mad, Roaring Time—A happy Martyr—Nicodemus—The Cabbage-woman’s Stool—The Covenants of 1638 and 1643 
~-Prince Charles swallows them—Character of Archbishop Sharp ~Ihe Drunken Act—Sandy Peden's Farewell— 
Tricks on the new Curates—The greatest Drunkard of his Age— Lauderdale’s shock Head—The Scots Mile Act— 
A Martial Student of Quevedo—Spotting the Absentees—Four “ Honest Men’—Turner in his N ightgown—Turning a 
Turner—The Fight at Rullion Green—The Lorture of the Boots—Ephraim Macbriar at the Scaffold—-The “ Honest ” 


Hangman of Irvine—The Forty Dumb Dogs—Cruelties of Dalziel--Act against Conventicles—The Highland 
nara es brought down—Appearance of ‘‘ Bloody Clavers"——-Maigus Moor—Defeat of Claverhouse at Drumclog— 
1s 


orse pitchforked—Bothwell Bridge—A dreadful Shipwre k -The Cimeroniins—Given over to Satan—The 
Killin ene Exscuton of Women—The Wigtown Female Mirtyrs—The True Story of John Brown—Graham’s 
own Confession 





THE COMING OF 1HE MERRY MONARCH; | jntoa state of delirious joy by the news of the 
EXECUTION OF JAMES GUTHRIE. arrival of the Merry Monarch in England on 
mL IFF-NECKED Scotland—persist- | the 29th of May, 1660, The roar of cannon 

ing, as Carlyle has expressed it, in | and the blaze of tar barrels echoed and 
her own most hide-bound formula 


gleamed over the country ; everywhere there 
Covenanted Charles Stuart—was thrown | was loud and demonstrative rejoicing ; ladies 
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and gentlemen even indulged in the dance in 
the exuberance of triumph ; and one young 
lord, touched with the fervour of a spinning 
dervish or marabout, was only held back by 
strong arms from tossing his rings, chains, 
jewels, and all that was precious about him 
into the fire. 

But there were some who were still stiff- 
necked enough to dote upon the Covenants 
in that niad, roaring time—so-called Remon- 
Strants or Protesters, extreme Presbytenans, 
who saw nothing worth living for but to stamp 
their “pure and spotless” church polity over 
the whole land—who had a fervid way of 
moving heaven and earth to that end in 
prayers, sermons, petitions, and pamphlets. 
Patrick Gillespie, who held the pen to the 
royal scapegrace in 1650, and Samuel Ruther- 
ford, who had a passion for the tropes and 
figures of the Song of Solomon, and wrote a 
book against tyrants, entitled ‘ Lex Rex,” were 
the burning and shining lhghts of this small 
but loud party. In August a dozen of them 
were seized in Edinburgh, while concocting 
some wholesome advice for the benefit of the 
royal rake about the ceremonies of his chapel, 
and an honest but imprudent reminder of his 
former solemn approval of the Covenants. 
They were shut up in the castle; they were 
threatened with a process of ticason; they 
remained as inflexible as adamant on the 
point that they had a right to petition. 

One of them, the Reverend James Guthrie, 
was specially detested Ly General Middleton, 
the King’s chief Scottish adviser, a fierce 
military upstart who had followed war as 
his trade since boyhood. The untamable 
tongue of the minister of Stirling might do 
a deal of mischief yet, 1f 1t were allowed to 
wag, for he was little ‘more than forty years 
of age. Banishment was the severest penalty 
hitherto imposed on preachers for their 
opinions. But this man had been the author 
of papers full of “damnable and execrable” 
slanders against the Royal Martyr and other 
crowned heads, and had “‘let fly at the King” 
in his sermons ten years before. In February 
he was indicted for treason, fought his own 
battle, and was condemned to death. He 
received the sentence with a hght heart. 
It had long been the wish of his life to die a 
martyr. In the streets of Edinburgh he had 
once had a vision of this blessed consum- 
mation. On the 1st of June, 1661, in the same 
week that saw Argyll’s head fall, he suffered 
martyrdom. He discoursed from the ladder 
for an hour with as much composure as if he 
were only delivciing one of his usual sermons. 
“T take God to record upon my soul I would 
not exchange this scaffold,” he cried, “‘ with 
the palace or mitre of the greatest prelate in 
Britain.” When the napkin was laid upon 
his face, he lifted it and shouted, “ The Cove- 
nants, the Covenants, shall yet be Scotland’s 


rejoicing!” With the words of the aged 
Simeon on his lips he was executed. 
His “dying testimony” was preserved as 
sweet and precious. When his head was cut 
off to be spiked on one of the city gates, the 
body was tenderly dressed in church by a 
number of ladies, who dipped their handker- 
chiefs in the blood and carried them away as 
precious memorials to be held up to heaven 
in their invocations. There was another 
remarkable incident at this strange scene. 
“ There came in a pleasant young gentleman, 
and poured out a bottle of rich ointment on 
the body, which filled the whole church with 
a noble perfume.” Weeks after, it was said, 
drops of blood fell from the withered head 
on the cover of Middleton’s coach, and no 
art of man could wipe them out. 

This infamous execution failed to raise in 
Scotland anything like universal indignation ; 
partly because the Presbyterian camp had 
ong been divided into two parties that were 
ready to fly at each other’s throat, and partly 
because there had arisen a new generation 
which rebelled against thesocial tight-lacing of 
the Commonwealth. But it sounded the key- 
note of the policy of the Stuarts; and we shall 
sce how, step by step, the faithful adherents 
of the Covenants were ‘‘cabined, cribbed, 
confined,” until at last they rose in arms, were 
butchered and banished, gave the Stuarts 
over to Satan, and were shot down remorse- 
lessly by the dragoons of Claverhouse 1n the 
wilds ot Ayr and Galloway. 


JENNY GEDDES; THE COVENANTS. 


Blunder after blunder had been committed 
by the Scottish Solomon and the “Royal 
Martyr” in their attempts at the personal 
government of democratic Scotland. King 
James, once seated on the English throne, 
sought to thrust prelacy upon his _ native 
country, although he had at one time as- 
sured the Presbyterians of Scotland that 
they possessed the purest Church on earth. 
When some distasteful doctrines were about 
to be ratified in the Black Parliament of 1621, 
and the King’s commissioner rose to touch 
the Act with the tip of the sceptre, a vivid 
flash of lightning, then a second and a third, 
gleamed through the window, amid loud 
claps of thunder; a storm of hail and rain 
swept across the northern metropolis, and 
the streets ran like mvers. Many declared 
that the wrath of heaven had descended on 
a deed so impious; other readers of God’s 
judgments hkened the omen to the majestic 
sanctions of Sinai. 

In the time of the first Charles, an old 


| woman in Edinburgh, named Jenny Geddes, 


rose up in church one summer day, and 
hurled her stool at a surpliced dean who was 
about to read Laud’s hturgy, shouting out the 
immortal words, * Villain, dost thou say the 
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mass at my lug?” Tis was not, as Charles 
fondly thought, but the idle and foolish 
word of a scolding virago ; the whizz of that 
cabbage-woman’s chair across the Kirk of St. 
Giles was a symbol and prelude of the wrath 
of Scotland which drove the tyrant from his 
throne. Nobles, gentlemen, ministers, and 
the people erected tables in an Edinburgh 
churchyard (1638), and there, and all over 
the excited country, signed, sometimes with 
their own blood, a document known as the 
National Covenant, abjuring prelacy and 
binding its subscribers to stand up for their 
own religion and Presbyterian government. 
The foolish King marched with an English 
(to them a foreign) army against the cove- 
nanters, the historic name of those who main- 
tained that the sovereign had no right to 
dictate to assemblies on religious matters ; 
but “old crooked” Leslie waited for him at 
Duns Law with the blue banner ; and 1n the 
next year the blue-bonneted “ Jockies” sent 
his niff-raff redcoats flying in a panic at 
Newburn. 

The Solemn League and Covenant (1643) 
was another memorable document. In this 
the parliaments of England and Scotland 
joined hands for the mutual defence of the 
true religion, and for the extirpation of popery 
and prelacy in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. King Charles would not accept it after 
his surrender to the Scottish forces in 1646. 
He was accordingly given over to the tender 
mercies of the English Parliament, and, as 
all the world knows, the “royal martyr,” de- 
nounced by his foes as “tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and public enemy,” was beheaded on 
the 3oth day of January, 1649. 


THE FARCE THAT CLOSED WITH A TRa- 
GEDY; PRINCE CHARLES ACCEPI'S rHE 
COVENANTS. 


The merry monarch, who “never said a 
foolish thing nor ever did a wise one,” acted 
in 1650 one of the most selfish farces on 
record. It 1s ludicrous if we contrast the 
secret grimaces of the young scapegrace with 
the grim countenances and credulous loyalty 
of the Scotsmen who gazed on him, but 
tragic when we view it in the fierce light of 
the coming years and see the faithless de- 
bauchee—a secret papist--thrust episcopacy 
into the pulpits of Scotland, and in clearest 
breach of his vow to the patriots who fought 
and bled for him against Cromwell, suffer 
and prescribe them to be eaten out of house 
and home, fined, plundered, imprisoned, sent 
into slavery, hunted to their holes and shot 
down as vermin. On the 16th day of 
August the clever prince, then twenty years 
of age, was in the tiny city of Dunfermline, 
the ancient residence of many of his pre- 
decessors. Before him was spread out a 
“most remarkable” document, containing 
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things that were “doubtless of hard diges- 
tion.” The lad expresses deep contrition 
before God for his father’s opposition to the 
cause of the Scottish Church and for the 
idolatry of his esteemed mother; declares 
that he had sworn to the Covenants, not 
“upon any sinister and crooked design, for 
attaining his own ends, but so far as human 
weakness will permit, in the truthand sincerity 
of his heart ;” and promises to extirpate po- 
pery, prelacy, and all schisms from every part 
of his dominions. The Rev. Patrick Gillespie 
held out the pen, appealing to him not to 
sign the paper, no not for three kingdoms, 
if he could not do so with his soul and con- 
science. But Charles “could swallow any- 
thing,” as occasion demanded. “ Mr. Gillespie, 
Mr Gillespie, 1 am satisfied, I am satisfied,” he 
exclaimed, and signed the indigestible docu- 
ment. We do not wonder that Charles in later 
days often spoke with bitter jest of his un- 
fortunate Scottish trip, and maintained that 
Presbytery was no religion for a gentleman. 


THE PRIMATE SHARP; THE DRUNKEN 
Act; “AULD SANDY’S” FAREWELL. 


Scotland, Guthrie’s execution showed, was 
not to have the theocracy, the New Jeru- 
salem, of the Protesters. But still most of 
the ministers were not attached to this party ; 
they were “sober” Presbyterians ; and Charles 
assured them in 1660 that the Scottish Church 
would remain as it had been settled by law. 
He kept his word, but 1n a strange way. The 
“terrible parliament” of 1661 acted as if its 
members had just risen from a drunken bout : 
the Covenants were condemned as illegal ; all 
Acts since 1633 were swept away ; the royal 
supremacy in Church and State was declared ; 
the settlement of the Church’s government 
was pronounced an inherent nght of the 
Crown. The Scottish courtiers hastened to 
the scramble in London. In the teeth of the 
covenanting Lauderdale and others, Charles 
declared for prelacy: publicly he branded 
the Presbyterian Church as violent and hos- 
tile to the royal prerogative, out of harmony 
with the Churches of England and Ireland ; 
privately he said it was no religion for a 
gentleman. James Sharp, the man whom the 
Scottish ministers had trusted as their own 
souls to manage their affairs at Court, was 
offered the honour of primate, and dishonour- 
ably accepted it. Scotland was rolled back 
to where she stood 1n 1637. 

“Take it, and the curse of God with it,” 
the gentle Robert Douglas is reported to 
have said as he clapped Sharp’s shoulder 
and shut the door. And the curse did come. 
He shared with Middleton, Lauderdale, Mac- 
kenzie, Dalziel, Lagg, and Clavers, the fierce 
obloquy of the covenanters. He was called 
a monster of hypocrisy, perjury, and vileness. 
He was the murderer of his own child of 
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shame, and had buried the innocent babe 
under the hearthstone. He was a sorcerer ; 
an old woman saw hirs closeted with the Prince 
of Darkness after midnight. Such was the 
mud thrown at him. Yet James Sharp had 
his small virtues. His friend Cromwell had 
called him “Sharp of that Ik.” We have 
admired his Yael penmanship. His early 
letters, too, Have the flavour of a graceful 
piety. The perfume quickly evaporated under 
the sunshine of royal smiles. He was a 
despot’s tool, and, like the proverbial beggar, 
rode at full gallop. Nature had destined 
him for an attorney’s clerk; and in a few 
years some wild Scotsmen stabbed him hor- 
ribly on Magus Moor, after they had prayed 
e and often and had heard the voice of 

The covenants wére burned and caricatured. 
Patronage, which had been abolished in 1649, 


# > was restored. Munisters who had been in- 


stalled since that date by popular election 
were to be presented by the patrons and col- 
lated by the bishops; they were to observe 
‘ the 29th of May as the royal anniversary ; 
they and all persons 1n public trust were to 
sign a declaration azainst the covenants. It 
awas thought that this last would finish the 
career of Lauderdale; Stair boggled at it, 
but the earl laughed, and declared that he 
would sign a cartful of such oaths before he 
would lose his place. Some ministers, like 
Donald Cargill and John Livingstone, who 
preached with Pentecostal fervour and suc- 
cess, would not cclebrate the anniversary 
because they disliked all holy days, and 
would not take the oath of allegiance as it 
was expressed ; they were summoned before 
the Council and banished beyond the Tay or 
into foreign lands The Council—the Star 
Chamber of Scotland—went into the west, 
and learned that the bishops were mere 
ciphers. The “Drunken Act” of Glasgow 
banished all ministers from their houses, 
parishes, and presbyteries who did not re- 
ceive collation by a certain day. 

Three hundred and fifty mimsters refused to 
yield to the mandate of the “ Drunken Coun- 
cil.” The peasants of the west and south, 
clad in black and white plaids and scarlet 
mantles, or in suits of hodden grey, flocked 
in thousands to listen to the farewell sermons 
oftheir devoted pastors. Perhapsthestrangest 
of all these partings was that of “Old Sandy” 
Peden, of Glenluce, the Thomas the Rhymer 
of the Scottish covenanters. He is described 
as of diminutive stature, but with an athletic 
frame and elastic step; long dishevelled hair 
floated on his shoulders from beneath his 
blue bonnet; he had a sallow complexion 
and dark, penetrating eyes. His voice was 
shrill, but he was endowed with a fervid, 
ready, and homely eloquence peculiarly fitted 
to rivet the attention and stir the feelings of 





the Scottish peasant. At his farewell to his 
flock in Galloway, the vast multitude burst 
forth into sob#@and tears. When the long 
service was closed with the benediction, the 
venerable seer descended from the tent with 
the Bible in his hands, while the slow music 
of a psalm rose to heaven in the twilight 
from thousands of lips. The hymn of praise 
ended in a deep silence, amid which the 
solemn multitude beheld their pastor lock 
the door ofthe church, and then knock thrice 
upon it with the back of the pulpit Bible, 
uttering the words, which were deemed pro- 
phetic: “I arrest thee,in my Master’s name, 
that never any enter thee but such as come 
in at the door as I did!” 


THE RISE OF LAUDERDALE. 


The Scottish dilution of episcopacy must 
not be imagined as having any doctrinal or 
ccremonial likeness to that of England. 
There was no surplice, no altar, no liturgy, no 
kneeling at communion, no signing with the 
cross in baptism, the Confession of Faith was 
that of the first reformers ; there were kirk 
sessions, presbyteries, and synods. But the 
spirit of the evil thing was in it. There were 
lay patrons instead of the divine call of 
the people; King Charles had taken the 
supremacy that belonged to King Jesus; 
hierarchy was hierarchy, and led back the 
suspicious Presbyterian eye to the medieval 
iniquities of Rome. 

The recruits who were thrust into the 
churches of the ejected were far from being 
able to fill the shoes of their predecessors. 
Bishop Burnet declared they were the worst 
preachers he ever heard. They were the 
scum of the north,—ignorant, mean, violent ; 
some of them were addicted to swearing, 
drunkenness, and other vices. The people 
treated them with contempt : they received 
them with tears and begged them to be gone ; 
they reasoned andargued with them; they stole 
the clapper of the church bell; they barricaded 
the doors against them; they poured ants 
into their boots on the way to the pulpit. A 
ridiculous tumult at Irongray, near Dumfries, 
where John Welsh, the sturdy great-grandson 
of Knox had ministered, threw the Court into 
such alarm that 1t was rumoured that a huge 
and wild army would soon cross the Border, 
although the simple fact was that a number 
of base women had assembled in the kirk- 
yard and driven off the curate and a band of 
armed soldiers with no othe: weapons than 
the stones of the highway. The Earl of 
Linlithgow was sent down with three hundred 
soldiers to quarter in the parish, and the poor 
inhabitants had to pay for their whistle to 
the tune of half-a-crown a day for each horse- 
man, and a shilling for each foot-soldier. 
But 1t was impossible to gain respect for the 
curates. Boys would pelt them in the pulpit 
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with rotten sticks ang accompany them home 
with cheers, while men plundered their houses 
by night. On one occasigii three men in 
female disguise entered a mifister’s dwelling, 
dragged him out of bed, and robbed his 
trunks. 

Middleton was soon hurled down from the 
giddy height where he had spread out his 
gay plumes, and was succeeded as King’s 
Commissioner bv the young and witty Earl 
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Although he had the saintly Baxter for a 
chaplain, and was deeply read in theology, 
he remained a profligate. He scarcely looked 
a courtier ; he was a huge, uncouth man, with 
a bloated face and wildly flowing red hair. 
He spluttered and slobbered people with 
whom he talked, and was subject to insane 
fits of temper. But he had a coarse and 


ready wit, and could fiddle i a Saul ; he 
once danced in a petticoat before the melan- 
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Jenny GEDDES HURLS THE SrToo. aT THE HEAD OF THE SuURPLICED DEAN. 


of Rothes, the most consummate drunkard 
2 that age of hard drinking. He had the 
ie dana of being able to drink two or three 
ays of his friends dead drunk, and after a 
ima hours’ sleep wake up as fresh as a daisy. 
But the man who stepped into Middleton’s 
place in the Merry Monarch’s counsels was 
the notorious John, Earl (afterwards Duke) 
of Lauderdale. In the words of Hudibras,— 


‘*He had cunnmmg to unravel 
The very mysteries of the devil.” 


choly Charles. For years and years the 
poor covenanters had faith in this Machia- 
velli, even while he ruled them with a rod of 
iron. But Scotland*was capable of breeding 
worse men than him. After him came the 
deluge of blood under Perth and Queensberry. 


ORIGIN OF THE REBELLION. 
Many of the ejected ministers continued 
to preach and administer the sacraments in 
private houses or in the fields, and the people 
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flocked out of their own parishes, sometimes 
to a great distance, to attend the minis- 
trations of the old pastors whom the Acts 
had not expelled. Stricter measures were 
therefore put in force by the Parhament and 
Council in 1663. It was declared sedition 
for nonconformist ministers to exercise their 
calling ; they were ordered to remove with 
their families to a distance of at least 
twenty miles from their former parishes, 
and were forbidden to reside within three 
miles of any royal burgh; and finally the 
people were commanded, under the penalty 
of sedition, not to extend charity to any of 
these ejected ministers. Those who dared 
to regularly disobey these persecuting orders 
by abecating themselves from the parish 
church were fined in a fourth of their revenue 
or possessions. Chiefly at the instigation of 
Sharp, the Court of High Commission was 
established, composed of nine prelates and 
twenty-five nobles; it had the power of 1n- 
flicting any punishment short of death, and 
officers of the army and militia were cm- 
powered to apprehend delinquents and bring 
them before this odious tribunal. 

Had measures such as these, not only 
inconsistent with the simplest principles 
of liberty but proceeding from an_ upstart 
party which had prostituted itself to the 
will of a “divine mght ” despot in the 
face of the history of the Scottish nation, 
been simply druca fulmina, they might have 
been passed by without notice ; but far from 
being a mere dead letter, they were brought 
down upon the shoulders of the people with 
brutal force. Gentlemen of high position 
were suddenly apprehended without any 
specific charge and detained in prison for 
years; lairds and ministers were burdened 
with fines,—sometimes as high as £500 
sterling,—thrown into wretched dungeons, 
and banished into remote towns, or even to 
the Shetland Isles; the miserable gaols 
were crowded with prisoners, some of whom 
petitioned to be shipped offto the Barbadoes ; 
a woman was whipped through the public 
streets; men were banished to Virginia. 
The Commission even condescended to 
scourge some naughty boys, and after brand- 
ing them in the face with a hot iron, sent 
them off to the slavery of the Indies. Masters 
were declared responsible for their servants 
and landlords for their tenants. 

A small military force was dispersed over 
the southern districts, under the direction of 
Sir James Turner, a man who had served 
since boyhood on the battle-field, and was 
“naturally fierce, but quite a madman when 
drunk, and that was very often;” although 
we learn from his Memoirs that he was 
also a student of Tasso and Quevedo, and 
wrote extensively on military and other sub- 
jects. The curate in many of the parishes 
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was accustomed, like a pedagogue, to call 
out the names of his parishioners on Sunday 
after sermon, and hand over the list of 
absentees to the soldiers. In the families 
where they quartercd, the graceless soldiers 
ridiculed that private worship of the house- 
hold which has been so nobly pictured in 
the Cottars Saturday Night; they beat 
and dragged unwilling folks to church and 
prison; they resorted to the neighbourhood 
of the churches of the old ministers, and 
when they heard the music of the last psalm, 
stalked from their cups to the doors of the 
sacred buildings, and ‘spotting ” those who 
were not residents of the parish, fined them 
off-hand, or seized what money they had, 
carrying off Bibles, coats, and plaids from 
the poor men and women who had no money 
to pay the fine of 20d. sterling. When 
neither the widow nor the orphan was spared, 
when starving children saw their bread tossed 
to the dogs, when furniture was sold or burned, 
when the poor were compelled to beg in order 
to pay these exactions, and when at last the 
army was increased to three thousand men 
and placed under the command of the fierce 
soldier Dalziel of Binns, who was believed 
to have acquired in Muscovy the habit of 
1oasting captives, no other course was left 
open for the desperate objects of this abomi- 
nable and petty persecution but—rebellion. 


ROUT OF COVENANTERS AT RULLION 
GREEN. 


One November morning in 1666, as the 
story goes, four ‘‘ honest men,” who had been 
driven from their homes to wander among 
the morasses and mountains, were sitting in 
a village alehouse in one -of the southern 
counties, when they heard that Turner’s 
soldiers were stripping a poor old man pre- 
paratory to roasting him on a red-hot grid- 
iron. Their blood was stirred, and hastening 
to the scene, they disarmed the ruffians. 
Although this was but a simple and sudden 
blow in defence of an outraged man, they 
surmised, and perhaps justly, that their life 
was now imperilled ; and thus the second and 
bolder step was taken of assembling a few 
neighbours, and surprising a dozen other 
soldiers quartered in the district, one of 
whom was unfortunately slain. That story 
may perhaps be true, but it is very doubtful. 
Turner himself, who already had an inkling 
of a widespread insurrection, was alarmed 
by the appearance at the garrison in Dumfries 
Castle of a corporal who had been shot in 
the abdomen because he would not take the 
Covenant, and immediately despatched orders 
to gather in the soldiers who were scattered 
in small parties overthe country. But the order 
was too late ; the Covenanters, aroused by the 
oppression of soldiery, had gathered withintwo 
days into a company of one hundred and fifty 
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horse and foot. Armed with muskets, pistols, 
swords, pikes, scythes, pitch-forks, and stout 
cudgels, they marched towards Dumfries,— 
some twenty miles distant from the village 
alehouse,—and about nine o’clock in the 
morning of the 15th of November, sur- 
rounded the house where Turner lay with 
only a dozen men. He appeared at the 
window in his night-gown, and was ordered 
downstairs if he had any respect for his life. 
In this condition he was led out into the 
street, with swords and pistols ominously 
presented to his breast, but was aiterwards 
taken back to dress himself in more becom- 
ing raiment. With rueful face he saw his 
linen, clothes, papers, arms, and _ horses 
carried off, and, worst of all, the great bags 
of money which he had been at the pains of 
gathering from the stiff-necked “ fanatics.” 
The rebels proceeded to the cross, and with 
ironical loyalty pledged the health of King 
Charles and prosperity to his government. 

Picking up recruits, horses, and arms by 
the way, the rebels marched north-west into 
Ayrshire, through the wild moorland district 
that was 1n a few years to be strewn with the 
corpses of the Cameronians They carted 
Turner and his httle drumme: with them ; 
thev subjected the martial student of (uevedo 
to the grim joke of being lectured for a whole 
night on the ghastly topic of death ; several 
divines tried to convert him, but he declared 
it would be a hard task to “turn a Turner.” 
Striking eastward, they arived at Lanuk 
on the Sabbath evening; and there on 
the next day the whole army held up their 
hands towards heaven, vowing to stand 
up for the Covenants. The army—which 
numbered at least eleven hundred men, al- 
though writers on the covenanting side have 
placed it at thiec thousand—was no weak 
and disorderly rabble, but a host of stalwart 
men, mostly trained to martial exercise, and 
with splendid staying power for marching. 
They were the pick of Scotland, as the High- 
land Jacobites learned at the Revolution, and 
the like of them may be seen at this day in 
Ayr and Galloway,—a big-boned, sincere, 
thoughtful, stubborn set, of which Thomas 
Carlyle of Ecclefechan 1s the nineteenth- 
century representative. Even Turner’s hostile 
eye could not help admiring them. Knowing 
that the royal troops under the Muscovite 
roaster were at their heels, those sturdy cove- 
Nanters marched from Lanark in the mue 
and snow all throuzh a stormy night, passed 
Edinburgh just out of the range of the Castle 
guns, and halted at Colinton, on the heights 
two miles above the city. ‘hey were deeply 
disappointed. The fertile plains of the 
Lothians did not smile upon their cause; 
the gates of the metropolis were closed 
against them. 

On the morning of the 28th November 
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they turned their faces sadly, determinedly, 
southwards, along the base of the Pentland 
Hills. Their leader, Colonel Wallace, halted 
at a spot known as Rullion Green, to meet 
the forces of Dalziel, which had marched 
through a pass of the Pentlands, and now 
appeared on the heights above him. The 
day had been biight and sunny, and twilight 
was approaching. Wallace had only a 
remnant of nine hundred men, badly rationed 
and jaded with long marches, some of them 
armed only with pitchforks and cudgels. 
His hope lay in the descent of night. Two 
charges were made upon his troops by a part 
of the royal forces, and were repulsed; the 
sun had fallen when Dalziel himself ad- 
vanced with his foot, flanked by the cavalry. 
This time the right wing of the rebel host 
was broken, a flank charge was made upon 


| the main body, and the peasants were com- 


pletely routed. In vain they had fought a 
desperate strugcle, in vain were the shouts of 
the ministers, *‘ The God of Jacob, the God 
ofJacob!” More than fifty were slaughtered, 
and as many taken prisoners. Many were 
murdered by the country-people after their 
escape from the battle-field. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF HUGH MACKAIL; 
AN “ HONEST” HANGMAN. 


Not content with hanging numbers in 
Edinbugh, and before their own doors in 
the far-off districts,—on the scarecrow prin- 
ciple,—sticking their heads on the gates of 
ditferent towns, and their hands on those of 
Lanark, Sharp and his coadjutors on the 
Council singled out two of the conspirators 
for torture by the “boots,” a cylindrical in- 
strument between which and the leg wedges 
were driven until the marrow started from the 
bone. This terrible course was not resorted 
to from sheer cruelty; there was a very 
strong suspicion that these paltry rebels had 
great friends behind them. Tyrants are ever 
trembling. It was believed that those cove- 
nanting ministers and peasants were in league 
with Holland for the overthrow of Charles. 

The death of the young minister Mackail 
—he was only twenty-six—has always re- 
mained one of the most prominent and affect- 
ing incidents of the covenanting period. He 
was the prototype of Scott’s “ Ephraim Mac- 
bnar.” ‘Torture and confinement had thrown 
him into a fever, so that he was unable to 
stand when the day of trial came. About a 
week later he was brought up, found guilty 
by the jury of treasonable rebellion, and 
sentenced to be hanged in four days at the 
cross of Edinburgh. Hus petition for a 
reprieve, on the ground that he had deserted 
the rebels “with the first conveniency,” was 
rejected by the Privy Council. At two o'clock 
on the 22nd of December, he and five 
others were carned to the scaffold. At the 
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foot of the yee with a Sree ~~ pleasant 
e harangued the e against 
veheat aboant me the bane of 


that abominable t prelacy, t 
the throne and of the country.” Many wept 
while he sang and prayed. On the top of 
the ladder he sat down, and declared his 


belief that the blood of the victims lay at the 
: door of the prelates rather than of the nobles 
and rulers. He embraced the fatal noose as 
the hangman placed it round his neck. He 
read aloud the glowing picture of heaven in 
the last chapter of the Bible, and spoke of 
the welcome that awaited him among the 
hosts of the New Jerusalem. Even when 
the napkin was put over his face, with a 
theatrical self-consciousness that makes one 
shudder even now, he raised it and expressed 
the hope that the bystanders had seen no 
alteration in his face or manner. 

“ Farewell father and mother,” he cried, 
“friends and relations; farewell the world 
and all delights ! farewell meat and drink ; 
farewell sun, moon, and stars! welcome 
God and Father; welcome sweet Jesus, the 
Mediator of the new covenant; welcome 
Blessed Spirit of grace, and God of all con- 
solation; welcome glory ; welcome eternal 
life ; welcome death !” 

The charm of bravery hke that of the 
young Roscius of the Covenant spread far 
and wide over the land. Stories of the 
time—possibly Sree crated piove that the 
very lowest strata of society were moved as 
they could have been in no other country 
than Scotland, where the passion for religious 
metaphysics and Bible knowledge had become 
an inherited and ineradicable instinct. When 
Charles returned to England, every Scottish 
parish had a minister, every village a school, 
and every family a Bible. It would appear that 
in those days even the men whose business 
it was to perform the duty of Ketch, wielded 
logic-choppers on the knotty questions of 
theology. The hangman of Ayr refused to 
imbrue his hands in the blood of eight men 
who were condemned for “treason.” The 
poor ignorant Highlander from the distant 
wilds of Strathnaver, who acted as hangman 
in the neighbouring town of Irvine, also 

ined the work, was sent to prison, was 
compelled to go to Ayr under a military 
escort, was reasoned with from Scripture by 
a curate whom he looked on as the devil’s 
advocate, was threatened with the “boots,” 
—~he told them to bring the spurs too,—was 
ready to hold out his hands for the contents 
of a cruse of melting lead, stood the wheed- 
ling of Lord Kelly, was offered fifty. dollars 
and liberty to retire to the Highlands, was 
clapped in the stocks, o his breast to 
receive the contents of four muskets, was 
with being rolled up and down in 

a barrel filled with iron spikes ; but all failed, 
and the obdurate hangman was finally ex- 


empted from the task of “taking good men’s 
lives.” The sentence of the commissioners 
had to be carried out. It was accomplished 
by offering his life to one of the condemned 
men, and keeping him drunk until the deed 
was done. 


PERSECUTION AFTER PENTLAND; THE 
Forty DumsB Docs; TERRIBLE ACT 
AGAINST FIELD-PREACHING. 


Ample vengeance was taken on scores of 
those who had joined in the Pentland rising ; 
twenty or thirty landed proprietors and min- 
isters, who fled abroad or wandered through 
the country as pariahs, were condemned in 
their absence to forfeiture of life and fortune ; 
the country curates in the infected districts— 
if we might so term them—of the south and 
west were goaded on by Sharp to spy upon 
their flocks ; and the flocks in return looked 
on their pastors not as shepherds but as 
wolves. Even the most eager advocates in 
modern times of the policy of Sharp, assuming 
the actual existence of a conspiracy in concert 
with the Dutch government, and pointing to 
the bad example of persecution set by the 
covenanters in previous years, admit that the 
severities which followed Rullion Green did 
“little honour either to the clemency or 
the wisdom of His Majesty’s Government.” 
All the instances of horrid cruelty set forth 
by partisans may not be true, and indeed 
are not; still, making full discount, we cannot 
hesitate in charging the Scottish Council with 
the most heinous and reckless prostitution of 
justice,in sending downsuch military monsters 
as Dalziel and Sir William Bannatyne to act 
as agents in the repression or spiteful punish- 
ment of an insurrectionary spint, which as 
yet had uttered not one word of treason 
against Charles, at least had not been proved 
to have done so, but merely declared against 
the method of his administration. On the 
principle that there 1s no smoke where there 
is not fire, we must take for granted that 
beneath the terrible traditions that have de- 
scended to us there are ternble facts. Had 
there been, as there 1s now, a free parliament 
through which the nation could speak with 
one certain and collected voice, those broad- 
shouldered and conscientious men of the 
south and west of Scotland would not have 
dreamed of marching with their pitch-forks 
and cudgels towards Edinburgh; but the 
spirit of toleration was as yet only in its 
birth-throes, and neither party—despot king 
nor despot democrats—stood on the platform 
of social equity. 

Dalziel took up his head-quarters at 
Kilmarnock after the victory of Pentland; 
and another officer of equally savage instincts 
was sent to Galloway with a considerable 
party of soldiers. The former is said to have 
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extorted §0,000 merks from the district of 
his ravages, to have kept suspected persons 
standing continually on their feet, night and 
day, in the “thieves’ hole ;” to have shot 
down a man who refused to inform whom he 
saw at Lanark; and one of his subordinates 
is accused of having seized two men who had 
given a night’s shelter to some of the Pent- 
land rebels, and hanging them by the thumbs 
ona tree. The conduct of Bannatyne and 
his soldiers was marked by equal if not 
greater licentiousness, rapine, and barbarity ; 
they are accused of holding lighted matches 
for hours between the fingers of a woman 
who had assisted her husband to escape in 
female attire, and of practising the savage 
joke of roasting prisoners in front of huge 
bonfires. What amount of truth there 1s in 
these horrid tales it may be impossible now to 
discover ; but certain it is that the system of 
extortion and confiscation carried on under 
the orders of government drove many into 
hiding in dens and caves, deserted coal-pits, 
and holes in the earth, while others fied 
abroad ; and Turner and Bannatyne had to 
be dismissed from their posts for the op- 
pressive use of the power that had been 
nlaced in their hands. After the treaty of 

reda, which concluded a peace between the 
Dutch and British, the army was disbanded 
in Scotland, only two troops of horse and a 
company of foot being retained ; an indem- 
nity was granted to most of the Pentland 
rebels, on condition that they accepted the 
“bond. of peace.” Scores refused, and were 
shipped off to Virginia when caught; but 
when the excitement produced by the at- 
tempt of a lunatic upon the life of Sharp 
had blown over, Lauderdale (the ‘* L” of that 
famous “ cabal” which went in for toleration 
of dissent in England) issued an Indul- 
gence under the royal hand in the summer 
of 1669, permitting the ousted pastors to re- 
turn to their churches and parishes, under 
certain restrictions. Some of the episcopal 
clergy presented an address against this 
assertion of the royal supremacy, and the 
Archbishop of Glasgow was deposed ; while, 
on the other hand, only some forty and odd 
Presbyterians were captured by the bait. 
They were contemptuously called the King’s 
curates, and dumb dogs that could not bark. 
Let us observe that from this time, when 
Sharp had fallen into disgrace for lying, and 
the helm was completely in the hands of 
Lauderdale, the question of episcopacy was 
sunk fhito a secondary place, and the sole and 
single aim of the furious statesman was to 
establish the royal supremacy over the Church 
irrespective of any particular form of 
Church government. 

With this fact before us, we can readily 
understand how in the month of August 1670, 
the famous or infamous Act against con- 





venticles was passed, prohibiting on pain of 
death all assembling 1n the fields for religious 
purposes. His Majesty, “considering that 
these meetings are the rendezvous of rebellion, 
.. . doth therefore statute ... that whoso- 
ever, without license or authority, shall preach 
.». OF pray at any of these meetings in 
the field, or in any house where there be 
more persons than the house contains, so as 
some of them be without doors, or who shall 
convocate any numberof people to these meet- 
ings, shall be punished with death and confis- 
cation ofgoods.” Heavy penalties were inflicted 
on those who attended theseirregular meetings 
in house or field. Ministers were sent to 
‘“‘chant Babel’s captive song” in the strong 
dungeons of the Bass Rock, husbands were 
fined for their wives’ misdoings, lesser men 
were forced as recruits into military service, 
garrisons were stationed in the mansions of 
gentlemen in several counties; but. still 
conventicles increased and multiplied. In 
the three years over which the Act ex- 
tended, the fines of eleven persons in a single 
county for such “atrocious c1imes” as absence 
from church, attending conventicles, and dis- 
orderly baptisms, amounted to more than 
£,30,000 sterling. A second and wider In- 
dulgence was yranted in 1672, and was ac- 
cepted by nearly all the mintsters—Welsh, 
Blackadder, and Cargill being the chief ex- 
ceptions. Under such threats as those of 
death, imprisonment, and caile, conventicles 
were by no means suppressed, even with the 
aid of garrisons and spies. Men now appeared 
in arms to defend themselves against attack 
from the soldiers and militia. When the male 
portion of the covenanting people did not 
dare to be present, their wives flocked in 
multitudes ; and when, at last, “letters of 
intercommunion” were issued against a large 
number of ministers, gentlemen, and ladies, 
by which all who harboured or conversed 
with conventiclers, or furnished them with 
meat, drink, or clothing, were declared guilty 
of the same crime, then, to use the words of 
Bishop Burnet, whose words are scarcely 
those of a friend to the outcasts, “many, 
apprehending a severe persecution, left their 
houses, and went about hike a sort of banditti, 
and fell under a fierce and savage temper.” 
Even ladies of rank were hunted from their 
aay and were compelled to wander in the 
wilds. 


THE HIGHLAND HOST BROUGHT DOWN 
TO SCOURGE THE COVENANTERS, 


Clearly there could be no terms made 
between the despotism of Charles and 
Lauderdale and the many armed bands of 
irreconcilables that wandered over Fife and 
over the south and west of Scotland, and had 
now dared to erect their own preaching 
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houses. Thus it came that on the 24th day 
of January, 1678, a host of warriors had 
assembled in the town of Stirling, under 
orders to march into the districts infected 
with rebellion, with hberty to kill, wound, 
seize, and imprison all who offered resistance. 
It was a combination of the most striking 
nature, fit to awaken tremor even in a large 
and well-trained host of soldiers, not to speak 
of small scattered groups of peaceful peasants. 
Scotland had not witnessed such a sight as 
this since the time when the great Montrose 
raised the roval standard against the blue 
banner of the Covenant ; for here once again 
the ignorant and ferocious inhabitants of the 
glens and mountains were called away from 
their black cattle and their ‘‘creaghs” and 
their own mutual massacres to do military 
service in the Lowlands for a despot Stuart 
There were also a couple of thousand of the 
militia, with several troops of horse, and a 
thousand regulars; but the main body and 
the main menace lay in those six thousand 
bare-legged and stalwart caterans, who were 
trained to and dependent on plunder, trea- 
chery, and blood. There was also a multi- 
tude of stragglers, who were tempted to 
follow the invading host by the vision of rich 
spoil in the towns, villages, and mansions of 
the fertile and industrious Lowlands. The 
hearts of the poor savages must have been 
exalted with hopes of boundless wealth in 
the great me/ée that was to take place beyond 
the Clyde, for there was all the aspect of a 
glorious campaign : there were field-pieces, 
an immense quantity of spades, shovels, and 
mattocks—evidently intended for the siege 
of fortresses glutted with wealth; and there 
were iron fetters and thumb-locks, doubtless 
to secure the captives and carry them off into 
Slavery. If anything that could attach these 
rude barbarians to the Crown andmould them 
into faithful supporters of the doomed despo- 
tism of the Stuarts, 1t was to bring them 
down once in a while from the heath-clad 
hills to fight and feast in the valleys of the 
Sassenach. 

Of course there was required a show of 
law before the savages ‘were sent in to enjoy 
the banquet. The mouths of the holes, were 
in the first instance stopped. Noblemen, and 
landlords were forbidden to leave the kingdom 
without permission of the Council; an Eng- 
lish force was brought to the border, and 
Irish savages—possibly kinsmen of those who 
in Montrose’s time stole the church Bibles 
and the communion cloths—were collected 
at Belfast. All the landlords in the south 
and west, where the covenanting whigs 
flourished, were called upon within a short 
Space of time to sign a bond, under heavy 
penalties, that neither they, nor their wives, 

ims, tenants, cottars, tenants’ ‘wives, 
tenants’ bairns, etc., etc, would in future 
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attend conventicles, or harbour vagrant 
preachers; they were also to surrender their 
arms, Still more severe was the demand that 
landlords and masters should not receive a 
tenant or servant who could not producea 
certificate of having taken the bond of alle- 
giance. The gentlemen everywhere refused 
to yield to so outrageous an order. Lauder- 
dale, sitting at the council board, burst into 
one of hs mad fits, bared his arms above 
the elbow, and “swore by Jehovah he would 
make them enter into those bonds.” 

Little did the Highlanders reck about such 
mysterious trifles, and entering Ayrshire in 
the first week in February, they began to rob 
and ravage with the most complete indiffe- 
rence as to bonds, covenants, and creeds. 
Their one guiding principle was to make 
hay while the sun was shining. An audaci- 
ously eccentric writer declares that they 
exhibited “in a wonderful degree the more 
humane characteristics of these simple moun- 
taineers.” We shall pass by the story of 
disgusting crimes, for those old covenanters 
had a very shocking habit of casting dirt : 
but what of the £134,000 of damage suffered 
in Ayrshire alone during the one single 
month that elapsed before the “simple 
mountaineers” were ordered off from very 
shame by the government? Did they not 
loot the town of Kilmarnock, and repay the 
hospitality of a merchant on whom some of 
them were quartered by breaking his ribs, 
plundering his house gear, carrying off the 
money carefully hoarded up in old stockings, 
and frightening his delicate wife clean out of 
this wicked world? Did not one of them 
strike a minister a fatal blow with the butt- 
end of a musket because the good man re- 
primanded them? Is it not the case that 
far from finding any employment for shovels 
and claymores, they only discovered a people 
too dumbfounded to make any resistance? 
And when the gallant defenders of the supre- 
macy of King Charles over the Scottish 
Church turned their back on the Land of 
Burns, did not they carry off horses, a vast 
quantity of silver plate, whole webs of linen 
and woollen cloth, pots, pans, gridi:ons, and 
bed-clothes? On their departure a force of 
five thousand regular troops was sent to crush 
the “fanatics”; and in this capacity we mect 
the name of Graham of Claverhouse. 


THE VOICE OF GOD; ASSASSINATION OF 
SHARP. 


In the beginning of 1678 a sensation of 
horror passed over Scotland, because Arch- 
bishop Sharp had insisted on the trial and 
death of the lunatic who had fired a pistol at 
him ten years before, and who, in 1674, had 
confessed to the attempt on assurance of 
being given his life. There was a mysterious 
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feeling abroad—one of those deep and sullen 
wishes which men hide away in the corner of 
their heart, and which excited minds at last 
utter as a prophecy—that the “ bloody and 
deceitful man” would pensh in some sudden 
and awful manner. “ He'll get a sudden and 
sharp off-going, and ye will be the first,” said 
a dying minister at the beginning of April 
1679 to a young gentleman, “that will take 
the good news of his death to heaven.” 

At the close of March some women on the 
way to a field-meeting near Lanark had been 
robbed of their plaids and Bibles by a party 
of soldiers, and some men had been taken 

risoners. A party of armed covenanters 
eft the meeting in order to release their 
comrades, and, as was common enough in 
the fierce days of the persecution, a serious 
scuffle ensued, in which the military party 
was severely handled. The Council was 
prompted to a fresh and vigorous spurt of 
oppression ; and among its other applications 
it inflicted a person named Wilham Car- 
michael on the little ‘‘ kingdom ” of Fife, one 
of the chief hot-beds of the “ fanatics,” 1n 
order to hunt the dissenters and intercom- 
muned to the earth. He was a monster of 
whom the world would indeed be well rid 
if the stories of his iniquities might be trusted. 
He beat children so as to make them inform 
against their parents, and for the same pur- 
pose placed hghted matches between the 
fingers of servants. Among his other dis- 
graceful customs was that of citing people 
on baseless charges, knowing that their con- 
science would not permit them to appear at 
such tribunals, and then stripping them of 
their goods because they did not present 
themselves in answer to his summons. A 
number of peasants within his jurisdiction 
had for weeks been accustomed to meet 
together, pray, and take counsel on the sub- 
ject of his enormities. At last God’s spirit 
urged them to go forward. Saturday, the 3rd 
of May, was fixed for dealing with Car- 
michael, and a messenger was despatched 
to secure a preacher for the conventicle they 
resolved to hold on the following day in 
celebration of the deed. Carmichael, how- 
ever, was forewarned of some premeditated 
danger, and the twelve men who were told 
off to strike the blow at the miscreant, having 
made a long and eager search, at last came 
to the pious decision that God had remark- 
ably kept him out of their hands. 
ut there was one man in that little group, 
the fierce Balfour of Burleigh, who was 
unable to beheve that their counsels would 
come tonought. Two years before this time 
the minions of the spy Carstairs had fired 
into his house at Kinloch, while he and a 
little ay aed of friends were at dinner, and 
they had beaten off their stealthy foes. He 
had been denounced as a rebel, and had 


lived in exile ; but on one occasion, when he 
rose from prayer, the voice of heaven had 
called him back to Fife. He now assured 
pe omnaees that there was work for them 
to do, 

While thus they communed, a boy an- 
nounced to them that the archbishop’s coach 
was coming. And there, on Magus Moor, 
before his daughter’s eyes, the arch-enemy 
uf the Covenant was shot and stabbed— 
horribly, too; it took three-quarters of an 
hour to do the deed. The covenanters did not 
lament over his assassination ; they remem- 
bered the exploits of Jael, who hammered a 
nail into the temple of the sleeping Sisera, and 
of Ehud, whose dagger was struck into the 
bowels of the oppressor of Israel, Eglon, King 
of Moab. It has often been noted as re- 
markable that, in spite of the most rigorous 
search, none of the actual participants in 
the work of blood were ever touched by the 
hand of justice. 


SHARP’S LEGAC\ ; THE CAREER OF CLa- 
VERHOUSE; H1S DEFEAT AT DRUMCLOG 


There can be no question that the primate 
who had now fallen in broad daylight on the 
open highway on Magus Moor, near St. 
Andrew’s, was mainly responsible, so far as 
the higher clergy were concerned, for the 
small-minded and malicious cruelty of those 
years of persecution. Just two days before 
his death he had crowned his fifteen years of 
service as the lickspittle of a soulless despo- 
tism by draughting a fresh measure, empower- 
ing not only judges but officers to treat all as 
traitors who appeared at field-meetings. He 
was succeeded in the royal councils by a 
distinguished lawyer and essayist, Sir George 
Mackenzie, of Rosehaugh, the lord-advocate, 
who has been compared to the English 
butcher Jeffreys, but most unjustly so, al- 
though he held very decided opinions against 
the covenanters, and was in the habit of 1n- 
sulting men and women who appeared for 
trial with the Bible 1n their hand. The pro- 
clamation was issued ten days after Sharp’s 
assassination. On the 29th of May, when 
the quiet little burgh of Rutherglen, now 
a thriving suburb of the city of Glasgow, was 
celebrating the restoration of King Charles, 
a band of eighty armed men, under Robert 
Hamilton, a young gentleman of high social 
connection, appeared upon the festive streets, 
extinguished the bonfires as signs of ty- 
ranny, affixed on the market cross an un- 
signed “ Testimony ” against all the “ sinful 
and unlawful Acts emitted and executed, 
published and prosecuted against our cove- 
nanted reformation,” and burned all the Acts 
specified in the body of the document. 

On Saturday night a body of troops marched 
out from Glasgow to inquire the names of 
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the men who had thus openly defied the 
Government. Their commander was John 
Graham, of Claverhouse in Fife, whose deeds 
have given him a higher niche in the hatred 
of the Scottish peasants than even Sharp, 
Lauderdale, Perth, Lagg, Dalziel, or the 
‘6 bloody Mackenzie,” and who is to this day 
remembered and spoken of with horror as 
the “ bloody Clavers.” His skill and bravery 
were worthy of a better cause than that for 
which he fought and died Lowland tradition 
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forgets the brilliant soldier who fell victorious 
at Killiecrankie, and remembers only the 
blood he shed, the good men he and his 
dragoons shot down upon the moors like 
partridges in the weary, lurid, and stormy 
sunset of the Stuart dynasty. In 1677 
he had returned from Holland, after serving 
with some distinction under the Prince of 
Orange, “every inch a scholar and a gentle- 
man,”-——~according to the peculiar judgment 





least the possessor of a soft and handsome 
face, a true, thoroughbred young cavalier of 
thirty-four, with grace and charm to carry off 
the heart and hand of the daughter of a stern 
covenanting earl, much against the wishes of 
the young lady’s pious parent. Through the 
influence of his relative, the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, he was appointed, soon after his return 
to his native country, to the command of one 
of three independent troops of horse that 
had just been raised to crush the “ fanatics; ” 


and in the month of December 1678, he 
started for Dumfries on his first campaign, 
in order to act as a mild substitute for the 
atrocious “ trewsmen ” of the Highland host. 
He brought to the execution of his orders 
the courage, the keen glance, and the organ- 
izing power which gain for an officer the 
deep attachment and confidence of his own 
soldiers, and at the same time the dread and 
the hatred of his foes. Hardly had he en- 


or sentiment of Sir Walter Scott,—and at | tered on his duties when he discovered a 
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building that was constructed like a byre, 
and passed by that name among the peasants, 
but was really a “‘ meeting-house,” numbers 
of which doubtless existed all over the south 
country with like furtive appellations. In 
March 1679 the energetic officer obtained 
the power of the mace as well as of the 
sword, with judicial sway over conventicles 
throughout the counties of Wigtown, Kirk- 
cudbright, and Dumfries. His troops were 
detested, watched, and attacked by the 
“fanatics” whenever a fair chance offered 
itself ; for instance, a band of his soldiers 
were surprised in a barn at Newmilns, in 
Ayrshire, at two o’clock on an April Sunday 
morning, two of them being slain; and quite 
recently, on the 29th of May, the anniversary 
of His Sacred Majesty, a couple of bullets 
found their way from a shoemaker’s window 
to the feet of three of his dragoons who were 
sitting at breakfast in the house of a Falkirk 
bauilie. 

On the following Saturday night, he mai- 
ched to Rutherglen, and sent out parties to 
secure those “rebels” whose names he had 
discovered. At a very early hour in the 
morning he was mounted, and with 180 men 
he made a circuit towards the Ayrshire 
border, 1n the hope of breaking up a great 
conventicle that was to be held that day on 
Loudon Hull, about twelve miles distant from 
Glasgow. The preacher had opened the 
service when the approach of the dragoons 
was intimated. The women and children 
were immediately Gismissed from the scene 
of danger; the armed men, said to have 
numbered three ttmes more than those of 
Claverhouse, moved two miles to the east, to 
the farm of Drumclog, and drew up in line 
of battle. When Graham came within sight 
of his foes, he saw that they held an advan- 
tageous position, with moss and pool in front; 
and he could make out that their four batta- 
lions of foot, armed with fusils and pitchforks, 
and their three squadrons of horse, far out- 
numbered his own force. Had he known 
that in the host in front of him there were 
men whose hands had been imbrued in the 
blood of the primate, or who, at least, looked 
upon the assassination,—the cool and resolute 

ackston of Rathullet, and the fierce, fanati- 
cal Balfour,—his martial ardour would have 
glowed with a double fire. He was now 
about to try the mettle of his dragoons for 
the first time in conflict with a strong body 
of the rebels, and he had long before de- 
termined that his men should fight at any 
odds. After an idle skirmish of two small 
parties, Hamilton decided ona general engage- 
ment. The foot, under Hackston and Wilham 
Cleland (then only eighteen years of age, and 
still known in Scottish annals and literature 
as a poet and as the leader of the Cameron- 
ians who retrieved the disaster of Killie- 
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crankie by a thee rb victory over the red- 
shanks at Dunkeld in 1689); and the horse, 
under Balfour of Burleigh, advanced steadily 
in the face of the foe. A volley from the 
whole body of the dragoons met them when 
they were only ten paces distant, but they 
halted not, and with one rush they broke up 
the royal troop and sent it flying in an instant 
from the field, defeated, thoroughly defeated. 
*‘ Besides that,” wrote Clavers in his despatch, 
when overcome with fatigue and sleepiness 
he reached Glasgow, “ with a pitchfork they 
made such an opening in my horse’s belly 
that his guts hung out half an ell, and yet he 
carried me off half a mile, which so dis- 
couraged our men that they sustained not 
the shock but fell into disorder. Their horse 
took the occasion of this, and pursued us so 
hotly that we got no time to rally. I saved 
the standard, but lost on the place about 
eight or ten men, besides wounded.” There 
Is one circumstance which stains this victory. 
Robert Hamilton, who was a bloody fanatic 
and at heart a coward, finding fault with his 
men for giving any quarter, slew one of the 
: ae brats” on the spot with his own 
and. 


BATTIE OF BOTHWELL BRIDGE; SHIP- 
WRECK OF TWO HUNDRED COVENANTERS. 


When the news of this victory was spread 
over the country, the scattered bands flocked 
in multitudes around the triumphant nucleus, 
and in a few days formed an army, ranging 
from five to ten thousand men, Clavers 
declared that Drumclog was the beginning 
of a rebellion; the old Muscovite Dalziel 
growled at his subordinate for risking a 
conflict at such odds, as he might have 
known that “the ruffle of an inconsiderable 
party of the King’s troops” would raise a 
formidable imsurrection ; the Council was in 
a panic, and the King trembled. It was 
decided that a disinterested person should 
be placed in the command of the royal army, 
and. so the fierce laird of Binns was super- 
seded for the time by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who had assumed the name of Scott 
on his marnage to the young Scotch heiress 
of Buccleuch. He was despatched to the 
north with a small body of cavalry, and on 
the 22nd of June, 1679, this company, with 
the troops of Clavers and others, altogether 
amounting to ten thousand men, was face 
to face at Bothwell Bridge with the five thou- 
sand covenanters under the nominal com- 
mand of Hamilton. It was most unfor- 
tunate for the rebels that they should have 
had such a leader. He was a fierce and 
truculent fanatic, who styled himself “ poor, 
contemned, and every way persecuted, un- 
worthy, unworthy Robin Hamilton,” and his 
piety seems not a little to have resembled 
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that of St. Dominic, as.the great inquisitor 
has been recently depicted by the pen of 
Victor Hugo. A bitter and violent wrangle 
had been carried on between the extreme 
and moderate parties of the army, the former 
represented by Donald Cargill, the other by 
John Welsh, on the question whether the 
Indulgence should be denounced in their 
declarations. Two deputies had been sent 
by the latter to the camp of Monmouth, 
which now lay on the other side of the 
bridge, asking for the free exercise of reli- 
gion, a free parliament, and a free general 
assembly ; but although anxious for peace, 
the Duke could offer no terms but an ab- 
solute capitulation. While still engaged in 
squabbling, the two divisions of the rebel 
force, which seems to have formed no plan 
of conflict, were summoned to the sense of 
a common danger by the news that the 
great army of Monmouth was close at hand. 
Hackston, a converted rake and the ablest 
soldier of the Covenant, marched with three 
hundred men to defend the gate in the centre 
of the bridge, under which the deep current 
of the mnver Clyde swept along rapidly be- 
tween steep banks. There he kept his ground, 
driving back column after column of the royal 
troops, until his small supply of ammunition 
failed, and he was compelled to retire from 
the post he had held with the valour ofa true 
hero, and would have held, perhaps, had 
Hamilton paid a little more attention to him, 
and less to the erection of a huge gibbet, 
around which cartloads of rope were piled 
to celebrate the pmwan of victory. When 
Hackston, after an hour’s determined resist- 
ance, was forced to retire from the bridge, 
he flew from rank to rank of the wretchedly 
confused mass, threatening them, pleading 
with them to stand their ground. Monmouth 
crossed the bridge. There, before him, was 
the hopeless, helpless mass that might have 
caught him as he moved over from the other 
bank if the covenanters had not been fight- 
ing between themselves, like furious dogs, 
over the “‘ bone of contention.” The first dis- 
charge of his cannon swept into the broken 
lines of the disorderly rabble, which had 
“neither the grace to submit, the courage to 
fight, nor the sense to run away.” Mon- 
mouth had issued merciful orders at the 
commencement of the battle; but the dra- 
goons of Claverhouse, smarting under the 
swift and sharp defeat they had suffered at 
Drumclog upon the Ist of June, gave hot 
chase to the panic-stricken fugitives. At 
least four hundred fell in the brief contest 
and the pursuit; but the worst incident of 
the tragedy lay, not on the battle-field, but 
In the wretched fate of many of the twelve 
hundred prisoners. “There cannot be any 
just account given of the number of the slain, 
because they were murdered up and down 


the fields, as the soldiers met them... . 
Twelve hundred surrendered prisoners on the 
Murr, who were not only disarmed, but stripped 
almost naked, and made to lie down flat on 
the ground, and not suffered to change that 
posture. And when one of them but raised 
himself a little, he was shot dead.” 

Two ministers, one of whom underwent tor- 
ture, were exccuted ; five others of the Both- 
well prisoners were hung in chains on Magus 
Moor, as a peace-offer:zng to the pale ghost 
of the murdered piimate, and buried inja 
corn-field hard by. But it must not be 
overlooked that these persons, who by no 
mcans appear’to have been ringleaders, re- 
fused the bond which offered lberty to all 
who promised not to take up arms against 
the throne. The twelve hundred captives, tied 
two and two together, were driven from the 
battle-field to Edinburgh, and huddled up in 
that same churchyard where the Covenant was 
first subscribed, with wild fervour, in 1638. 
There they remained for months, strictly 
guarded by soldiers, under the open and 
often inclement sky of the north by day and 
night Some few escapcd ; some were carried 
off by death ; most of them were finally set 
free. About the middle of November, two 
hundred and fifty-seven of the prisoners, 
many in a wretched state of health, were 
crammed into a ship at Leith, where they 
had scarcely room to turn themselves. They 
were destined for the plantations ; but on the 
1oth of December, during a stormy night, 
when they were fastened down under the 
hatches, the vessel struck upon a rock on 
the Orkney coast, more than two hundred 
of those brave Scottish covenantcrs—the 
most honest and sincere stuff in all this 
human world—finding an end to their theo- 
logical and other troubles beneath the wild 
waves of the North Atlantic. 


THE CAMERONIANS ; TIlE DECLARATIONS. 


After the battle of Bothwell the extreme 
party of the covenanters, under the ministers 
Cargill and Cameron, separated from the 
rest of the Presbyterians. They issued a 
series of ‘‘ testimonies,” beginning with the 
Sanquhar Declaration in June 1680, in which 
they utterly renounced allegiance to Charles 
and his brother: the most famous and 
singular being the Apologetic Declaration, 
issued by James Renwick, their last pastor 
and last martyr, in October 1684, and set up 
on a number of church doors and market 
crosses throughout the country. In this re- 
markable document war was declared against 
the government, its militia, soldiers, spies, 
and other persecuting agents. But perhaps 
the most interesting of all the solemn acts ot 
this new government—for such it claimed to 
be—was that which was carried out at Tor- 
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wood, in Stirlingshire, in 1680, when old 
Cargill. then the only minister that ventured 
to preach in the fields, did “excommunicate, 
cast out of the true Church, and deliver up to 
Satan,” Charles II., James, Duke of York, 
ames, Duke of Monmouth, the Duke of 
thes, Sir George Mackenzie, Dalziel, and 
John, Duke of Lauderdale, the last of these 
undergoing this sentence “for his dreadful blas- 
hemy, especially that word to the prelate of 
Be Andrews, ‘Sit thou at my right hand, 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool ;’ 
his atheistical drolling on the Scriptures of 
God . . . for his gaming on the Lord’s Day, 
and for his usual and ordinary cursing.” 

The story of the persecution from the day 
that Cameron fell at Airdsmoss, in Ayrshire, 
in July 1680, and Hackston was taken 
prisoner, to be led to Edinburgh in ignominy 
and have his hands chopped off by the hang- 
man, tortures which he suffered quite un- 
concernedly, until the soft-voiced Renwick 
died upon the scaffold in 1688, 1s one of sad 
and dreary martyrdom—men and women 
even throwing away their lives without the 
least reluctance ; for after the Apologetic De- 
claration was issued, common soldiers were 
empowered to kill all persons in the fields, 
who, in the presence of two witnesses, refused 
to take an oath against it. 


THE KILLING TIME; THE WIGTOWN 
MARTYRS; THE TRUE SroRY OF JOHN 
BROWN. 


Our limits prevent us from going into 
details of the “ killing ume” in 1684 and 1685, 
when the furnace was heated seven times 
hotter, when the demons who scoured the 
country reckoned every one a fanatic, an 
assassin, and a rebel whom they discovered 
perusing a Bible, running from them, or hesi- 
tating in answering their questions. Writers 
on the covenanting side assert that eighty 
persons were shot down 1n cold blood during 
those two years. ‘“ Farewell,” cried one of 
two poor, humble women who were bullied 
and condemned by the Council, as she stood 
upon the scaffold in Edinburgh Grassmarket, 
in 1681,—“ farewell sweet Bible, in which | 
delighted most, and which has been sweet to 
me since I came to prison.” But worse than 
this infamous Act—worse than all the brand- 
ing on the cheek, cropping of the ears, 
squeezing with the boots and thumbkins, 
was the drowning of an old woman and a 
young gir: on the shore of the Solway Firth, 
on the sith of May, 1685, even after a re- 
spite had been asked for and granted by the 

ouncil, 

It must be noted most distinctly that 
the popular writers on the Covenant have ac- 
cepted stories and traditions which are based 


on facts, but so exaggerated and decorated 
as to represent Clavers and others engaged 
in executing the orders of the Privy Council, 
aitas Star Chamber of Scotland, as the 
greatest fiends that ever dwelt .in human 
flesh. There 1s one story, always quoted as 
the great proof of Graham’s inhumanity, to 
which we must refer in closing—that of John 
Brown, the “ Christian Carrier” of Muirkirk. 
This “ pious, solid Christian” rose early on 
the 1st of May, 1685, and after family worship 
went out to work. He was surrounded by 
Clavers and his horsemen, and led hack to 
his own house. He ‘‘distinctly” answeyed 
some questions that were put. “Goto yur 
prayers,” said Clavers, “for you shall i 
diately die ;” and interrupted him while} 
was soengaged. Brown kissed and ble 

his wife and children. Clavers ordered ¢ 
of his mento shoot. “ What thinkest ¢hou 
of thy husband now, woman?” She réplied, 
“YT ever thought much good of him, and as 
much now as ever’ “It were justice,” he 
answered, ‘‘to lay thee beside him.” When 
Graham had departed, she set the child on 
the ground, gathered up the scattered brains 
of her husband, tied up his head, covered 
his body with her plaid, sat down and wept 
over him. It so happens that a trustworthy 
narrative by Graham himself—in fact the 
military despatch—still exists. From that it 
appears that far from Brown being a man of 
peace, and ready to give “ distinct” answers, 
he declared most emphatically that he had 
no king, had bullets in his house, had been 
engaged in the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
and owned an underground house in a hill— 
which contained swords and pistols, and was 
able to hold a dozen men—where he had 
lurked ever since the engagement just referred 
to. He “suffered very unconcernedly.” 

Stull we have evidence from Clavers’s own 
declaration that fearful hardships were in- 
flicted by h:m in the “killing time.” His 
plan was to establish magazines of corn and 
straw everywhere, so that he could spring in 
a moment with his Whole party upon the in- 
tended victims, to quarter on the rebels and 
eat them up, then to search for them and 
“play them hotly with parties ;” “so that,” 
he says, “there were several taken, many 
fled the country, and all were dung [knocked] 
from their haunts.” Then, he continues, he 
rifled their houses, ruined their goods, and 
imprisoned their servants; so that “ ¢hezr 
wives and children were brought to starving, 
which made them glad to renounce ther 
principles.” It 1s ditticult to say one word, 
except in bitter condemnation, of the man 
who wrote those words; and it would be 
hard indeed to say of him what Sir Walter 
Scott has written, that he was “a scholar 
and a gentleman.” M. M. 
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DOST MAHOMED AND AKBAR KHAN: 


THE STORY OF THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR. 
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An Impressive Warnin _.Cabel and its Rulers—Russian Influence in Persia—General Apprehensions— Dost Makomed, 
han of Cabul—Various Opmions concerning him—Lord Auckland, Governor-General of India , His Policy—The 
Meeting with Shah Sooyah—Rungeet Singh, the Ally of the Engltsh— The Army of the Indus—Shah Soojah restored 

to his Throne—The Entry into Candahar—Mistaken Notions of Shah Soojah’s Popularity— ‘The Advance to Ghuznee 

—Its Fall—Flight of Dost Mahomed—The Great Dourannee Order distributed at Cabul—Gallant Struggles of Dost 
Mahomed—Battle of Purwan Durrah—-Cabul in Insurrection—Dost Mahomed in India—Assassmation of Sir 
Alexander Burnes and his Brother—From Bad to Worse—The English Army beleaguered at Cabul—Consequences 


of the Insurrection—Akbar Khan and his Doings— Murder of Sir 


Macnaghten— Pitiable State of the Army—The 


Retreat from Cabul—The Khyber Pass—Lord Auckland and Lord Elienborough—Kevenge—The Advance into 


Afghanistan—Conclusion 


AN IMPRESSIVE WARNING. 


EFORE the British army crossed 
the Indus, the English name was 
honoured in Afghanistan. Some 
dim traditions of the splendour of 
Mr. Elphinstone’s mission were all that the 
Afghans associated with their thoughts of 
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the English nation ; and now, 1n their place, 
are galling memories of the progress of a 
desolating army. The Afghans are an un- 
forgiving race... . There is scarcely a 
family in the country which has not the 
blood of kindred to revenge upon the ac- 
cursed Feringhees. The door of reconcilia- 
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tion is closed against us ; and if the hostility 
of the Afghans be an element of weakness, 
it is certain that we have contrived to secure 
it.” 

These memorable and prophetic words 
are to be found at the conclusion of Sir John 
Kaye’s admirable pnery of the first war 
waged by the British in Afghanistan. They 
were written more than thirty years ago; 
and subsequent events have fully vindicated 
the writer’s sagacity. No page of the history 
of England in the hie century—not even 
the great Indian Mutiny of 1857 itself—is 
more fraught with solemn warning than the 
story of the operations, diplomatic and war- 
like, of the British in Afghanistan in the first 
years of the reign of Queen Victoria. The 
surrender of Cabul, the utter destruction ofa 
British army in the retreat through the ter- 
rible Khyber Pass, andthe miserable failure 
of the operations that were expected to lead 
to increased power and prosperity, form an 
epoch in our Eastern history which, for 
many reasons, it may not be unprofitable to 
recall. 


CABUL AND ITS RULERS 


The Kingdom of Cabul, in the wild and 
mountainous realm known as Afghanistan, 
is the most important of the divisions of that 
country. It is bounded on the north by the 
Hindoo Koosh range, in some parts rising 
to an altitude of 20,000 feet; on the east 
by the deserts of the Paropamisan chain ; 
on the south by the Afghan kingdom of 
Candahar ; and on the west by the province 
of Peshawur, taken by the Afghans from the 
Sikhs. In ancient times the geographer 
Ptolemy mentioned the city of Cabul under 
the name kubara. Among the four principal 
places of the country (the othe: three being 
Ghuznee, Candaha:, and Herat) it is the 
most important. Afghanistan possesses 
great importance from being the high-road 
from Persia to India. When, in 1747, Nadir 
Shah was murdered, disturbances broke out in 
the country, and Ahmed Shah took advan- 
tage of the confusion to detach Afghanistan 
from the dominion of Persia, and founded 
the Dourannee dynasty. After a warlike 
reign, which extended to the year 1773, he 
was succeeded by his weak and indolent son 
Timour Shah, under whom the seat of 
government was transferred from Candahar 
to Cabul. In 1793 Timour died; and his 
death was the signal for the commencement 
of a struggle between his sons; the second 
of whom, Zemaun, succeeded in establishing 
himself on the throne, after driving his elder 
brother from Candahar, and causing that 
wretched prince to be blinded. His brother 
Mahmoud, too, who resided at Herat, was 
vanquished by Zemaun, and compelled to 
take refuge in Persian territory, where he 





entered into a compact with Tutte Khan, the 
head of the powerful Barukzyes, the two chiefs 
swearing on the Koran an oath of enmity 
against Zemaun. They took possession of 
Candahar; Shah Zemaun, defeated in his 
turn, was blinded and kept for a time in 
captivity. He ultimately found protection 
with the East India Company, on whose 
bounty he lived as a pensioner at Loodianah. 

Mahmoud was not allowed long to enjoy 
his conquered territory in peace. The year 
1801 brought into the field a new claimant 
for sovereignty in the person of a man 
destined to attain a mournful celebrity in 
the history of Afghanistan. This was a still 
younger son of Timour, Shah Soojah, then 
about twenty years of age. He took ad. 
vantage of the unpopularity of Mahmoud 
to attack him. and, though at first repulsed 
by Tutteh Khan, succeeded, in 1803, in de- 
priving Mahmoud of his throne, during the 
absence of the brave chief of the Barukzyes. 
For six years he contrived to maintain a 
doubtful and precarious authority; but in 
1810 was driven from his kingdom by Tettelt 
Khan, and in his turn became a ings 
of the East India Company, while Mahmoud 
once more resumed the sovereignty ; though 
the boundaries of his dominions were conside- 
rably narrowed by the victories of Runjeet 
Singh, who, after taking Attock and Mool- 
tan, conquered Cashmere in the year 181 
Though Tutteh Khan had placed Sha 
Mahmoud on the throne, he was treated with 
great ingratitude, being even deprived of 
sight by a son of Mahmoud at Cardahar, 
in revenge for contemptuous words spoken 
of the i1uler of Cabul. The three brothers 
of Tutteh Khan were stirred up to vengeance 
by this act, and drove Mahmoud away again. 
He ultimately died, im 1829, a fugitive with 
his son Kamran at Herat. 

With him fell the Dourannee empire in 
Afghanistan. The Barukzyes became rulers 
of the whole country, with the exception of 
Herat. Dost Mahomed, the eldest of the 
three brothers, ruled in Cabul. In 1833, 
Shah Soojah made a final attempt to regain 
his throne; but after obtaining some ad- 
vantages, he was completely defeated near 
Candahar by Dost Mahomed; and now, at 
sixty years of age, became permanently a 
pensioner of the East India Company, and, 
apparently, desired no better fate than to 
end his days in peace and affluence, away 
from the ambition and the cares of state. 


THE RUSSIAN SCARE; “ BOKARA” BURNES 
AND HIS MISSION. 

At that time there existed in England a 

profound distrust of Russia, and a very 

ted notion of the might of that 

colossus of the north to injure British in- 

terests in the East. The great storm of 
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1830 that swept awa the restored throne 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons in 
France, and dissolved the forced and un- 
natural union of Belgium and Holland, 
had failed to shake the throne of Russia; 
and that power was generally supposed 
to be intriguing to supplant Great Britain 
in the East, and to shake the foundations of 
her Indian Empire. Dost Mahomed Shah 
and his brothers had risen to power on the 
ruin, of a great family, of which one repre- 
sentative still remained enthroned as the 
Pnnce of Herat. Between the Prince of 
Herat and the Shah of Persia there had 
long been ill feeling, and it would appear 
that the Persian ruler had real and genuine 
cause of quarrel. But in England it was 
thought that Russia was behind the scenes, 
and was the wire-puller in this affair. Thus, 
in 1835, Lord Palmerston, then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, wrote to Mr. Ellice, the 
English ambassador at Teheran, directing 
him to warn the Persiag Government against 
aggressive warfare. Mr. Ellice himself 
appears to have been persuaded of the 
sinister designs of Russia, and that Persia was 
merely a puppet in her hands. In January 
1836, he wrote a letter announcing that 
the Shah had determined to attack Herat; 
and that his success was anxiously looked 
for by Russia, “whose minister did not fail 
to press its execution.” Mr. Ellice added that 
the motive for this could not be mistaken, 
for that Herat, once annexed to Persia, 
might become, according to the commercial 
treaty, the residence of a consular agent, 
who might from thence push his researches 
and communications, avowed and secret, 
throughout Afghanistan. He further de- 
clared that Russian influence would be 
brought to the very threshold of India if 
the Persian monarchy were extended in the 
direction of Hindostan; and that Persia, 
unwilling or unable cordially to ally herself 
with Great Britain, must be considered, not 
as the bulwark of India, but “as the first 
parallel from which the attack could be com- 
menced or threatened.” Thus the Russian 
scare began. 

Rightly or wrongly, it took full possession 
of the official mind that regulated British 
statesmanship in India. The establishment 
of a Russian commercial agent on the fron- 
tiers of Persia, certainly not an unusual pro- 
ceeding considering the extensive trade 
between Russia and Persia, appeared to the 
Foreign Office as the darkest of intngues. 
“The shake of Lord Burleigh’s head,” says 
Dr. Buist of the Bombay Times, in writing 
some years after of these events, “ conveyed 
not half so many meanings, when nodded 
most strongly, according to the directions of 

r. Puff, as did the most meaningless civil 
Speech of the Russian ambassador, inter- 
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preted by the lights of Mr. Ellice and Mr. 
McNeil.” The Russian Government, it must 
be observed, disavowed any but strictly com- 
mercial intentions in this communication 
with Persia, and Count Nesselrode assured 
Lord Palmerston that the best efforts were 
being made for the re-establishment of pacific 
relations between Persia and Herat. 

One of the most promising English officers 
in India in those days was Captain, after- 
wards Sir Alexander, Burnes. He had been 
the leader of an exploring expedition to 
Bokara some years previously, and had pub- 
lished the result of his travels in a once 
popular book, and had acquired the honour- 
able soubriquet of “ Bokara Burnes.” 

Sir Alexander Burnes was now despatched 
on a mission to Cabul; and his personal 
observations quickly convinced him that 
Dost Mahomed Khan, a wary, astute, and 
valorous ruler, valued the friendship of the 
English far above that of the Russians, and 
might be looked upon as a steady, trust- 
worthy, and valuable ally. On the morning 
of the 19th December, 1837, Sir Alexander 
writes to the Government of India: “The 
Ameer came over from the Bala Hissar (the 
citadel of Cabul) with a letter from his son, 
the Governor of Ghuznee, reporting that a 
Russian agent had arrived at that city on 
his way to Cabul. Dost Mahomed Khan 
said that he had come for my counsel on the 
occasion ; that he wished to have nothing to 
do with any other power than the British ; 
that he did not wish to receive any agent 
from any other power whatever, so long as 
he had a hope of sympathy from us; and 
that he would order the Russian agent to be 
turned out, detained on the road, or act in 
any other way that I desired him.” Though 
sufficiently ready to be alarmed by the 
Russian scare, Burnes persevered in regard- 
ing Dost Mahomed as sincere in lus profes- 
sions of loyalty and attachment to England. 

But both in Downing Street and at Simla 
the opinion was very different. It was taken 
for granted that Dost Mahomed must bea 
traitor, and Burnes was expressly and re- 
peatedly admonished to regard him in that 
light, and to place no reliance on his pro- 
mises. Burnes protested strongly against 
this view, urging that though Dost Mahomed 
had received tempting offers from Russia, 
from Bokhara, and from Persia, all bidding 
for his alliance, he had disregarded every 
overture, and continued steady in his deter- 
mination to be loyal to the English. “In 
all that has passed, or is daily transpiring,” 
writes Sir Alexander, “the chief of Cabul 
declares that he refers the sympathy and 
friendly offices of the British to all these 
offers, however alluring they may be, from 
Persia or. from the Emperor; which places 
his good sense in a light more than promi- 
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nent, and, in my humble judgment, proves 
that by an earlier attention to these countries 
we might have escaped the whole of these 
intrigues, and held ‘long since a stable in- 
fluence in Cabul.” Still the authorities 
refused to believe; and, incredible as the 
fact may seem, in their anxiety to impress 
their opinion upon parliament and the coun- 
try, the despatches relating to these affairs 
were aly rsa garbled, only such Span 
of them being made public as tended to sup- 
port the view of the Government ; and when 
afterwards Lord Palmerston was called to 
account for this, he actually defended the 
ler gervet declaring that as the Government 
d determined not to adopt the policy re- 
commended by Burnes, there was no obliga- 
tion to publish the arguments of that unfor- 
tunate officer in their entirety. The grave 
complaint the country had afterwards to 
make regarding these affairs was, that by 
the unscrupulous manipulation of his des- 
patches, the publication of detached sen- 
tences, and the withholding of the context, 
Burnes was made to appear as condemning 
a policy which he warmly advocated. That 
policy was, close alliance with the ruler of 
abul for counteracting adverse influences 
in Afghanistan. In writing to Mr., afterwards 
Sir William, Macnaghten, 1n 1838, he says ° 
“It remains to be considered why we cannot 
act with Dost Mahomed. He 1s a man of 
undoubted ability, and has a high opinion of 
the British nation ; and if half you must do 
for others were done for him, and offers made 
which he could see conduced to his interests, 
he would abandon Russia and Persia to- 
motrow. .. . Government haveadmitted that 
he had at best a choice of difficulties ; and it 
should not be forgotten that we promised 
nothing, and Persia and Russia held out a 
ood deal.” His opinion was that by 
strengthening Dost Mahomed’s hands the 
interests of England in India would be best 
served. 


LORD AUCKLAND’s PoLicy ; THE MEETING 
WITH SHAH SOOJAH. 


' The Governor-General of India at that 
time was Lord Auckland; an amiable and 
well-meaning official, but vacillating and 
» unsteady, and altogether lacking the com- 
: prehensiveness of mind which would have 
enabled a Clive or a Warren Hastings to 
take in the situation at a glance. He re- 
solved to drive Dost Mahomed, whom it was 
convenient to regard as an usurper, from the 
throne of Cabul, and to set up in his stead 
the ros ee Shah Soojah, for whose 
return the Afghans were represented as 
pining, though he had long been forgotten, 
and eyen during his short tenure of power 
long before had never been able to establish 
a real influence over his turbulent subjects. 
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It was announced to Shah Soojah, accord- 
ingly, that he was to be restored to his throne ; 
and Runjeet Singh, the ruler of the Punjaub, 
with whom Dost Mahomed was at war, was 
drawn into the enterprise. Sir William Mac- 
naghten conducted this part of the negotia- 
tion. In a manifesto issued at Simlah on 
the 1st of October, 1838, the Governor- 
General declared that the troops of Dost 
Mahomed had made an unprovoked attack 
upon those of the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, 
the faithful ally of the British ; that intrigues 
were actively prosecuted throughout Afghan- 
istan for the purpose of extending Persian 
authority to the Indus and beyond it; that 
the British missions had been insulted ; that 
Dost Mahomed entertained ambitious schemes 
incompatible with the well-being of the Eng- 
lish in India; that the Barukyze chiefs, from 
their disunion and unpopulanity, were ill fitted 
to be useful allies tothe Bntish Government ; 
that it was necessary the English should have 
upon the western frantier an ally interested 
in resisting aggression and establishing tran- 
quillity ; that accordingly pressing necessity, 
policy, and justice warranted the English in 
espousing the cause of Shah Soojah-ool- 
Moolk, “whose popularity throughout Af- 
ghanistan had been proved to his Lordship 
by the strong and unanimous testimony of 
the best authorities ;” that the position of the 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh, and his unde- 
viating fmnendship towards the British had 
entitled him to be associated in the enter- 
prise, and that accordingly a triplicate treaty 
had been made between Soojah-ool-Moolk, 
the Maharajah, and the British Government, 
to co-operate in the restoration of Soojah-ool- 
Moolk. The Secretary to the Government, 
Sir W. Macnaghten, was to reside at Shah 
Soojah’s court, with Sir Alexander Burnes 
to act under him. 

At the end of November 1838, Runjeet 
Singh, once known as the Lion of the Pun- 
jaub, the conqueror of a great kingdom, but 
now a decrepid, half imbecile little old man, 
met Lord Auckland in solemn durbar at 
Ferozepore, The scene was one of barbaric 
splendour; and some costly presents flattered 

e vanity of the old conqueror. The balance 
of splendour was, however, considered to 
be on the side of the followers of Runjeet 
Singh. Mr. Stoqueler, in his “ Memorials 
of Afghanistan,” has recorded that the 
Sikhs “shone down the English.” “The 
camp of the Maharajah was on the other 
side of the river,” says Sir John Kaye in his 
“ History of the Afghan War,” “and there, 
amidst a scene of Oriental splendour, 
difficult to describe or imagine, the great 
Sikh chieftain received the representative 
of the British nation. The splendid costumes 
of the Sikh sirdars, the gorgeous trappings 
of their horses, the glittering steel casques 
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and corslets of chain armour, the scarlet 
and yellow dresses;‘the tents of crimson 
and gold, made up a show. of Eastern 
m cence equally grand and picturesque. 
As the Maharajah saluted the Governor- 
General, the familiar notes of the National 
Anthem arose from the instruments of a 
Sikh band, and the guns of the Kalsa roared 
forth their expected welcome.” It was quite 
in character with Oriental usage that even 


on such a solemn occasion as this the old 


Maharajah should cause to be exhibited, in 
the durbar tent itself, “an unseemly display 
of dancing girls and the antics of some 
male buffoons.” Old Runjeet Singh’s was 








heard. It was considered as a misfortune, 
however, that Sir Henry Fane, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian army, de- 
clined to command the para and 
resigned his trust into the hands of Sir John 
Keane, who had been in command of the 
Bombay army, and in whom the Bengal 
force had nothing like the confidence they 
felt in the tried capacity and soldierly quali- 
ties of Sir Henry Fane. The route to be 
followed by the force was to the south-west, 
towards the Indus, which was to be crossed 
at Bukkur. Afterwards, turning to the north- 
west, the army was to make for the Bolan 
Pass, through which the road lay to Guettah, 
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a strangely mixed character, compounded of 
some great and heroic qualities, in which he 
could compare even with his predecessor in 
another part of India, Hyder Ah, the “ Tiger 
of Mysore,” intermingled with a strong leaven 
of sensuality and low vice. 


THE ARMY OF THE INDUS: SHAH SOOJAH 
RESTORED TO HIS THRONE. 


The expeditionary force started upon the 
campaign in the highest spirits, and with 
every prospect of success. Indeed, no very 
great resistance was expected, and the old 
expression of “a military promenade to the 
capital,” so often put forward, and so often 
miserably falsified by events, was here also 


and so through the Kojuck to Candahar,— 
a strangely devious route, as the historian 
of the war justly observes, from Ferozepore 
to Candahar; like taking the two sides of 
a triangle instead of the base. It was on 
this occasion that the Ameers of Sindh 
were converted into bitter enemies by the 
peremptory demand made upon them to 
supply the English army with provisions 
as it passed, without demanding their per- 
mission, through their territories. They were 
told that “the Sindhian who hoped to stop 
the approach of the British army might as 
well seek to dam up the Indus at Bukkur.” 
If the object of British statesmanship in India 
at that time had been to arouse hatred and 
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a desire for revenge, the measures taken 
could not have been more eminently calcu- 
lated to accomplish that end. Those who 
knew the character of the Ameers of Sindh 
considered that the Bnitish authorities were 
sowing those “dragons’ teeth” from which, 
at some future time, an evil harvest would 
spring up. 

The army of the Indus marched curiously 
encumbered with zmfedimenta in the shape 
of a very long train of baggage. A force of 
9,500 men marched accompanied by 38,000 
camp-followers and 30,000 camels. This was 
before the days when sturdy Sir Charles 
Napier attered his trenchant ahd sarcastic 
protests against the comforts to which the 

ritish officer of that day thought himself 
entitled in moving through an enemy’s 
country. It is curious to imagine what such 
a commander as Frederick the Great, with 
his alin ideas of simplicity and self- 
denial on a march, would have thought of 
such a procession. But at the outset the 
weather was bright, the roads were good ; 
there was no prospect of any great difficulty 
or privation to be endured before they met 
the enemy, whom they were anxious, as a 
British army always is, to encounter; and 
officers and men were in the highest spirits. 

But soon the hostile feelings of the Ameers 
began to be poate felt in the exceeding 
difficulty of obtaining provisions ; and when 
Sir John Keane, who had come by sea 
with the Bombay contingent, arrived to take 
the command, he had practical proofs of 
the inimical attitude of the native chiefs. 
Macnaghten, the envoy, found the position 
embarrassing, and vehemently urged the 
necessity of pushing forward without a 
moment's loss of time. “We should not, 
I think,” he wrote to the Governor-General, 
*on any account lose the season for advanc- 
Ing upon Candahar. With one European 
regiment, some more artillery, a couple of 
native regiments, and a smal] battering train, 
we might not only occupy Candahar but 
relieve Herat ; and by money, if we have no 
available troops, make Cabul too hot for 
Dost Mahomed.” In another letter he urged 
that delay would altogether imperil the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. But the military and 
political authorities were already at variance, 
and almost in a state of antagonism, with 
divided counsels. 

The march also became more difficult day 
by day, and as the country became more arid 
and inhospitable, the camels began to drop 
dead by scores, and then by hundreds. It 
was a foretaste of what was to happen; and 
it was clear that every impediment was being 
thrown in the way of our troops in collecting 
supplies. But the column pushed on, sorely 
harassed by the Beloochee freebooters, who 
hovered in plundering and murdering bands 
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on the flanks, carrying off cattle and putting 
stragglers to death. And thus, amid a thou- 
sand difficulties, the Bolan Pass was tra- 
versed; and on the 26th of March,Guettah was 
reached, though by this time disease and pri- 
vation (for the troops were now almost upon 
famine allowance) had worked sad havoc 
in their ranks. Sir John Keane, on the 6th of 
April, assumed the personal command of 
the army, and soon after the army marched 
through the Kojuck Pass; and Macnaghten, 
persuaded “that Afghan cupidity could not 
be proof ggainst British gold,” began the 
disastrous policy of buying up the allegiance 
of the chiefs ; a policy to which many subse- 
quent calamities have been ascribed. 

Shah Soojah’s triumphal entry into Can- 
dahar, when that city was at last reached, 
proved a failure. At first curiosity and the 
natural desire of men to see a pageant 
brought together a large crowd; and it is 
reported that the people shouted, ‘“‘ Welcome 
to the son of Timour Shah!” “We look to 
you for protection'” . Candahar 1s rescued 
from the Barukzyes!” ‘“ May your enemies. 
be destroyed!” and thus the signs of ap- 
parent popular enthusiasm were not wanting; 
and Macnaghten, with his sanguine tempera- 
ment, took these shouts as really meaning 
something appreciable, and wrcte a glowing 
report of success to the Government. Still 
he seems to have had his eyes partly opened 
as to the Afghan nature during the long and 
toilsome march. “Of one thing I am cer- 
tain,” he says in the same letter, “that we 
must be prepared t@@ook upon Afghanistan 
for some years as an outwork, yielding no- 
thing, but requiring much expenditure to 
keep it in repair.” On the other hand he 
says: “Dost Mahomed will, I doubt not, 
take himself off like his brothers, though 
not, perhaps, in quite so great a hurry, when 
the intelligence reaches him of the manner 
in which Shah Soojah has been received at 
Candahar.” 

Dost Mahomed was a thoroughly sagacious 
man, and no doubt appreciated the value of 
the shouts raised by the many-headed multi- 
tude. Had he been a reader of European 
literature, he might have remembered the 
bitter words Scott put in the mouth of the 
Scottish king in Zhe Lady of the Lake, 
when the shouts for Douglas fell on his ear, 
and he reflected how— 


‘' The selfsame crowd, with loud acclaims, 
Stramed for its morning note King James; 
The hke applause would Douglas greet 
If he could hurl me from my seat.” 


The truth was, that the people felt not the 
slightest affection or loyalty for Shah Soojah. 
On the 8th of May, all the troops having now 
arrived, there was to be a grand ceremonial 
and review on the plains outside Candahar, 
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a kind of public féte of the restoration. All 
things were duly prépared, and when the 
time came there lacked nothing but the 
guests. The officers and the soldiers were 
there, and the high officials, native and 
British, but the expected crowd of delighted 
and enthusiastic spectators was conspicuous 
by its absence. A place had been set apart 
in the day’s proceedings for “the populace 
restrained by the Shah’s troops,” and this 

art of the programme, as Captain Havelock 
justly remarked, became rather a bitter satire 
—there was nobody for the Shah’s troops to 
restrain. ‘The people of Candahar are said 
to have viewed the whole thing with the 
most mortifying indifference,” wrote the cap- 
tain; “few of them quitted the city to be 
 abgibe in the plains.” The “adoration” 

stowed upon Shah Soojah by his subjects 
;was about on a par with the feeling experi- 
enced by the French in 1814 for Louis XVIII., 
brought back by foreign bayonets to the 
throne from which his brother had been 
driven twenty-two years before. Barely a 
hundred Afghans, it is said, were present as 
spectators. 


THE ADVANCE TO GHUZNEEF; ITS FALL; 
FLIGHT OF Dost MAHOMED. 


It became abundantly clear, even to that 
proverbial blindness which consists in un- 
willingness to recognize distasteful truths, 
that as the British power had seated Soojah 
Dowlah on the throne of Candahar, the 
British power alone kr hee keep him there. 

“The Sirdars of Candaflar had submitted to 
the British armed force, and had becn bribed 
by British gold; had they loyally supported 
Dost Mahomed it might have been fatal for 
our army, struggling famine-stricken through 
the Bolan and Kojyuck Passes. But Dost 
Mahomed had his sons, Akbar Khan, Hyder 
Khan, and Afzul Khan, in whom he trusted 
to stop, or at any rate to retard, the advance 
of his enemies, while he collected his strength 
as best he might. 

After a couple of months spent at Can- 
dahar, the bulk of the British force advanced 
upon Ghuznee. about 230 miles on the road 
to Cabul. Here Afzul Khan was in com- 
mand. The siege train had not yet come 
up. It was determined to take the city by 
blowing up one of the entrances, the Cabul 
gate, with gunpowder, whi¢h was successfully 
accomplished, and the British were quickly 
masters of Ghuznee. On this occasion, the 
fanatics called Ghazees, who fight devoting 
themselves to death to attain the joys of 
Paradise, distinguished themselves by fierce 
resistance; and a party of fifty of them, taken 
prisoners and brought into the presence of 
Shah Soojah, so enraged the old king by their 
hardihood and reproaches that he caused them 
all to be instantly massacred with circum- 
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stances of great cruelty. This made him more 
unpopular than ever, and roused the religious 
fanaticism of the country against him, and, 
as appeared in the sequel, with fatal effect. 
Here Hyder Khan fell as a prisoner into 
the hands of the English. The loss of the 
Afghans at Ghuznee 1s estimated at about 
1000 slain. The casualties on the Enghsh 
side amounted altogether to 191, the number 
of those actually slain being only 17. It was 
remarked that the wounded men recovered 
with most uncommon and gratifying celerity. 
This was attributed to the fact that the supply 
of intoxicating liquors having been exhausted 
some time Before, the force commanded by 
Sir John Keane was a “temperance” army. 
Afzul Khan, the “ fighting” son of Dost Ma- 
homed, fled to Cabul,:eighty miles distant, 
with his force of 5,000 cavalry, when he saw 
the British flag waving on the battlements of 
Ghuznee. 

From Ghuznee the troops proceeded to 
Cabul, from which city Dost Mahomed fled 
at the approach of the victors. The old 
Shah Soojah was installed in the capital, as 
he had been at Candahar, and under very 
similar circumstances. The King entered 
the city with great pomp, escorted by English 
hussars and dragoons, and accompanied by 
Sir Alexander Burnes and a number of 
English officers. But the most favourable 
account of his reception describes it omi- 
nously as “respectful but cold.” The more 
outspoken narratives talk of utter indif- 
ference, and a feeling very like contempt. 
The chiefs did not appear, ‘“‘ There was 
no enthusiasm,” says Dr. Buist, the editor 
of the Bombay Times; “and not even that 
clamorous exultation which a crowded popu- 
lace commonly display on the first fall of one 
who has kept them in order, or in the mani- 
festation of any 1mportant change 1n the order 
of things.” A great durbar was held, at 
which the badges of the Dourannee order 
were conferred on some officers of the army. 
The whole affair appears to have been ludi- 
crous in its failure as a spectacle,— the old 
King seated in a camp-chair, in a ruinous 
and neglected garden, with two old fat 
eunuchs behind him, each holding a dish 
in his hand, and the English officers march- 
ing gravely up to “‘ this extraordinary dumb 
show.” 

Dr. Kennedy relates how “ Sir John Keane 
stepped before the said camp-chair with the 
King 1n it, and gravely dropped on his knees 
before the Dourannee Emperor, whereupon 
Shah Soojzh, with great difficulty, stuck 
the decoration of the Dourannee order on the 
Commander-in-Chief’s coat ; and then,” says 
the narrator, “ Sir John, standing before the 
Emperor, delivered himself of a speech, in 
which there was a great deal about ‘hurling 
a usurper from the throne, at which my 
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cousin Toby might, perhaps, have whistled 
his ‘ liflibullero.’” 

Soon afterwards the Bombay and the 
Bengal armies separated, and returned to 
India through the tremendous passes which 
were soon to have a sinister fame by the 
disasters they were destined to witness. The 
usual “general order” was issued, thanking 
the troops for their gallantry and endurance 
during the Afghan campaign. Lord Auck- 
Jand, the Governor-General, was advanced a 
step in the peerage ; Macnaghten, who really 
seems to have believed that the Dourannee 
kingdom was firmly established, received a 
baronetage, and other rewards were distri- 
buted, 

Even men who knew the East well, and 
had experience of the Indian and Afghan 
character, were unaccountably deceived in 
their estimate of the situation, and of the 
completeness of the work that had been 
achieved. Lord Macaulay, in his masterly 
essay on Malcolm’s “ Life of Clive,” pub- 
lished just at that time, speaks of the storming 
of Ghuznee as the closing act of a series of 
triumphs of which the defence of Arcot by 
the undaunted young captain, almost a cen- 
tury before, had been the first; and speaks 
in terms of exultation of the prowess and 
brilliant success of the conquering nation 
who had seated their vassal on the throne of 
Candahar. There was no misgiving as to 
the stability of that throne—no apprehension 
a at tremendous reverses that were soon to 
0 Ow. 


GALLANT STRUGGLES OF DOST MAHOMED; 
PURWAN DURRAH; CABUL IN INSUR- 
RECTION. 


Dost Mahomed did not tamely submit to 
the transfer of his dominions to an enemy. 
He made a good fight for his throne, even 
after Shah Soojah had been established at 
Cabul, and won the respect and admiration 
of his enemies by his gallantry and skill. 
After a time he proceeded to Bokhara, where 
the King, who had promised him assistance, 
treacherously took him prisoner, with several 
of his sons. In August 1840, he escaped, 
and was soon at the head of a formidable 
force. On the 2nd of November, 1840, was 
fought the battle of Purwan Durrah. Here 
Dost Mahomed gained a victory; and the 
British officers found to their mortification 
that, either from cowardice or disaffection, 
the native troops, commencing with the 2nd 
Bengal Light Cavalry, refused to advance 
against the enemy. hen Captains Fraser 
and Ponsonby ordered them to draw and 
charge, they first hesitated, then wavered, 
and ultimately turned and fled before a body 
of Afghans not superior to themselves in 
number. 
enemy alone; some being cut down, and 
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others, among whom was Captain Fraser, 
contriving to escape, desperately wounded, 
to the British lines. Dost Mahomed him- 
self led on his men, crying aloud: “In the 
name of God and the Prophet, fight and 
drive the Feringhee Caffirs from the land, 
or I am gone!” The successful charge made 
by the Afghans gave them the right to claim 
the victory. The battle had been most 
mortifying to the English, from the bad 
behaviour of the Sepoy soldiers, now mani- 
fested for the first time in the war. The 
regiment whose 11] conduct had been most 
glaring was degraded and disbanded. On 
the other hand, the gallant manner in which 
Fraser, Ponsonby, and other officers, though 
desperately wounded, had fought their way 
through the enemy, excited the highest ad- 
miration. During the night the enemy re- 
treated from the held. 

But the wily old ruler saw that, in spite 
of a temporary success, he would not be able 
to maintain himself against the hostility of 
the British, more espetially as the Sikhs had 
consented to open their country for the march 
of large reinforcements of troops from India 
into Afghanistan. He seems to have resolved 
to trust to time and the dislike of the Afghans 
to Shah Soojah, and meanwhile to put him- 
self into the hands of the British, from whom 
he anticipated honourable treatment,—a ya 
in which he was not disappointed. On the 
evening of the battle he quitted the field on 
horseback, and rode off direct for Cabul, 
where he arrived on ,the following evening, 
having performed a journey of sixty miles in 
less than twenty-four hours. Sir W. Mac- 
naghten was returning from his customary 
ride in the outskirts of Cabul, on the evening 
of the 3rd of November, when, to his great 
surprise, a horseman rode up to him and 
informed him that Dost Mahomed had 
arrived, and begged his protection. The 
ex-Shah thereupon appeared, alighted from 
his horse, and presented his sword, which 
was immediately returned to him. He was 
treated with every respect, and at once wrote 
to his sons, informing them of the step he 
had taken, and requesting them to join him, 
which thy all did with the exception of Akbar 
Khan. Being joined by his whole family, he 
was sent to India ; and being permitted to 
visit Calcutta, was received with distinction 
by Lord Auckland the Governor-General. 
A pension of £30,000 a year was assigned to 
him, and till the end of 1842 he continued to 
reside in India, watching the course of events, 
but loyally maintaining a position of friend- 
ship to the nation whose pensioner he had 
become. 

Indeed, we are told by Dr. Atkinson that 
in December 1840, while on his way to India, 
Dost Mahomed strongly warned his captors 
of the difficulties they would encounter from 
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the Suddozyes, who had never been accus- 
tomed to obey, and declared that the English 
would find the courtiers about Shah Soojah, 
who had for years been fattening on their 
bounty, the readiest to plot and intrigue 
against them. He declared that they would 
do far better to take the‘ government of the 
kingdom entirely into their own hands, than 
to stand in the anomalous position of pro- 
tectors to Shah Soojah—held responsible 
for and reaping unpopularity by all the bad 
measures, the extortions and mistakes of that 
weak and incapable ruler. 

On the 3rd of November, the anniversary 
of the disastrous battle of Purwan Durrah, 
a formidable insurrection broke out in Cabul. 
A report had spread among various of the 
chiefs that they were to be taken prisoners 
or put to death; and they determined to 
forestall what they believed to be a con- 
spiracy against their lives and liberties. At 
first the commotion in the city was compara- 
tively slight ; and Sir W. Macnaghten, who 
was about to quite Cabul and return to 
Bombay, leaving Sir Alexander Burnes as 
his successor at the Shah’s court, quite failed 
to appreciate the real gravity of affairs. 
Against Burnes the Afghans were especially 
bitter, for they believed that, after professing 
friendship for Dost Mahomed, he had been 
guilty of treachery in abandoning the cause 
of that ruler to support Shah Soojah. The 
accusation was groundless, but seemed to be 
based on reasonable deductions from appear- 
ances. They could not know how entirely 
against the advice and opinion of Burnes 
had been the policy adopted by the British 
Government. 

Sir Alexander Burnes dwelt in the city ; 
and in his house on that morning were his 
brother, Lieutenant Charles Burnes, and his 
military secretary, Lieutenant Broadfoot, a 
brother of a gallant officer who had fallen a 
year before at Purwan Durrah. Early in 
the morning, Sir Alexander received warning 
through a friendly native that there was a 
plot for a rising in the city, and for his 
assassination ; and he was earnestly recom- 
mended to quit his house and proceed to 
the cantonments outside the city, where the 
troops were quartered. He refused to believe 
the report, confident in the fnendly feeling 
of the Afghans towards him, as he had ever 
been their friend, and had always endea- 
voured to advance their interests. But pre- 
sently a raging mob assembled round his 
house, some thirsting for blood, and others 
for plunder. He then sent two messengers 
to the cantonments to demand a force for 
his protection. Only one of these messen- 
gers returned, covered with wounds ; the 
other was murdered by the mob. 

From a gallery or balcony of his house, 
Burnes harangued the raging assailants, 


reminding them that he was their old friend, 
and promising that, if they would disperse 
quietly, the grievances of the chiefs and 
people should be rigidly inquired into. It - 
was utterly in vain; Lieutenant Broadfoot 
was laid low by a shot from the crowd, who 
now yelled for the lives of the British officers. 
Lieutenant Burnes and a party of chuprassies 
now fired upon the mob; but this, instead of 
intimidating the assailants, only roused them 
to wilder fury. In his extremity the unfor- 
tunate resident made an appeal to the avarice 
of his assailants, promising them large sums 
if they would spare his life and his brother’s. 
The reply was a repeated summons that they 
should come down to the garden. A Mus- 
sulman solemnly pledged himself to convey 
Burnes and his brother safely to one of the 
forts, and Sir Alexander, partly disguised in 
some articles of native attire hastily assumed, 
descended to the garden. Whereupon his 
treacherous conductor immediately cried 
out. “This is Secan der Burnes!” Where- 
upon the savage assaxants fell upon him, and 
killed him with many wounds; Lieutenant 
Burnes was despatched at the same time. 


FRoM BAD TO WORSE; THE CONSE- 
QUENCES OF THE INSURRECTION. 

It 1s the opinion of the survivors of that 
lamentable day that a vigorous demonstration 
of the six thousand troops encamped within 
a couple of mules of the city would have 
strangled the outbreak in its birth ; and, in- 
deed, at the outset it was a mere rising of the 
mob, the discontented chiefs holding aloof 
out of fear of the large force so near them, 
whom they expected promptly to avenge the 
murder of the English officers. The savage 
crowd, having tasted blood, proceeded to 
fresh outrages. The treasury of Captain 
Johnson, the paymaster, was attacked and 
plundered of £17,000 ; all the property of that 
officer was carried off or destroyed, and his 
servants were massacred, and also the guard 
who kept watch over the plundered treasury, 
and stuck to their duty with rare fidelity until 
overpowered and slain. The mob then 
rushed through the city, plundering shops 
and attacking the houses of British officers, 
where they slew women and _ children, 
and the whole town was a scene of murder 
and rapine. Meanwhile the wretched old 
king, the “beloved of the people,” sat trem- 
bling in the Balla Hissar, the citadel of 
Cabul. He indeed made one effort by send- 
ing out some Hindustani troops into the 
streets to quell the tumult; but they did 
little, and soon retired discomfited; and 
after losing, it 1s said, two hundred of their 
men, were obliged to fall back in confusion 
through the narrow streets upon the Balla 
Hissar ; the arrival of a body of infantry and 
artillery from the British cantonments, under 
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Brigadier Shelton, the second in command, 
first enabling them té save their field-pieces 
from capture. 
General Elphinstone, the chief in command, 
on that day, of the force surrounding Cabul, 
was In Many respects a good and tried officer, 
but now enfeebled by age and by utterly 
broken health, and oppressed by indecision, 
he allowed the time when a few hundred men 
could have easily suppressed the revolt to go 
by ; the fatal inactivity being increased by 
the disunion which unhappily existed between 
himself and Brigadier Shelton, the second in 
command. Nothing more was done. “Gen- 
eral Elphinstone,” says Sir John Kaye, in 
narrating these events, “had been talking 
about to-morrow when he should have been 
acting to-day ;” and he tells us how the in- 
surgents were strengthened by the indecision 
of the authorities, and by the inactivity of 
the army that should have put them down. 
The unhappy want of co-operation between 
the first and second in command, Elphin- 
stone and Shelton, continued with ruinous 
effects. In their respective handwriting we 
have the complaints of Elphinstone of con- 
tumaciousnes and insubordination on the 
part of Shelton, who on his side bitterly com- 
plains that the carping spirit of his chef 
thwarted every disposition he made for the 
general good. While acknowledging that 
both were brave men, and in spite of the 
drawbacks of physical infirmity and dogma- 
tical perverseness respectively, might in any 
other situation have done efficient service, 
Sir John emphatically declares these two 
commanders to have been ‘“‘ miserably out of 
place in the cantonments of Cabul.” Sir 
William Macnaghten, too, though a con- 
scientious, and in many respects an able, 
official, lacked the firmness required by the 
crisis ; and so in those days of danger and 
humihation things went from bad to worse. 
As for Shah Soojah, that unhappy ruler 
remained shut up, virtually a prisoner, in the 
Balla Hissar, in a miserable state of terror 
and deyection. He was never again to have 
even the semblance of authority, but was 
destined during the short remainder of his 
existence to remain, what indeed he had 
always been, a mere puppet king. 
_ The Afghans quickly marked the irresolu- 
tion and the divided counsels of those against 
whom they had risen in rebellion, and be- 
came proportionately bold. They attacked 
the British cantonments, and gained such 
Successes that our army, cut off from the 
forts where the provisions were stored, were 
menaced with the horrors of famine. In an 
action on the Beh-meim hills, on the 13th of 
November, Brigadier Shelton gained a last 
fleeting success. Lieutenant Eyre, whose 
Chronicle of the events that followed has 
been acknowledged as thoroughly accurate 
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and faithful, says, after recording the doubt- 
ful triumph : “ Henceforward it becomes my 
weary task to relate a catalogue of errors, 
disasters, and difficulties, which, following 
close upon each other, disgusted our officers, 
disheartened our soldiers, and finally sunk us 
all into irretrievable ruin, as though heaven 
itself, by a combination of evil circumstances, 
for its own inscrutable purposes, had planned 
our downfall.” 

The great hope of the army was in the 
expected arrival of the brigade of Sir Robert 
Sale, a gallant and experienced officer, whose 
name has become famous no less by his own 
achievements than by the devotion and hero- 
ism of the high-souled lady, his wife, whose 
“Journal” furnishes a spirited and authentic 
account of some of the darkest passages of 
those troublous days. But the expected 
succour did not come, and Macnaghten, in 
an urgent letter, written only two days after 
the Beh-meim action, describes the position 
of the army as very grave, and urges the 
immediate despatch of help as necessary to 
avert complete destruction. 


AKBAR KHAN AND HIS DOINGS; FATE OF 
SIR WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN. 


More and more critical did the condition 
of the beleagured British force become in 
the weary weeks that closed the year 1841. 
The Afghans attacked again and again, and 
with undoubted success, and after a time the 
humiliating fact became only too apparent 
that our soldiers had become demoralised, 
and would no longer look the enemy in the 
face. Negotiations of a description very alien 
from the English character were entered into 
at this time. Among the unholy policy de- 
nounced by Sir John Kaye there is no doubt 
that there was included a scheme for the 
assassination of some of the insurgent chiefs, 
and that the proposals, though unknown to 
Sir William Macnaghten, were made in his 
name. Such proceedings could not fail to 
embitter the feeling of hatred in the country 
against the English. 

There were three courses from which the 
hard-pressed army, whose position in canton- 
ments was rapidly becoming untenable, 
might choose. The first, which was strongly 
recommended by brave Eldred Pottinger, 
who had already distinguished himself by 
the defence of Herat, was to advance boldly, 
and occupy ,the Balla Hissar at all hazards ; 
but this course was vigorously opposed by 
Brigadier Shelton, who did not consider the 
advantage to be gained equivalent to the 
risk. The second was to abandon the bag- 
gage and all useless encumbrances, and force 
a passage towards the frontier, in spite of all 
resistance; but this was also overruled. 
The third course, the one least hkely to 
recommend itself to British soldiers and 
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statesmen, was the one finally adopted ; it 
was to negotiate with the enemy for a safe 
retreat. 

By this time Akbar Khan, the fiercest, the 
most ambitious, and certainly the ablest of 
the sons of Dost Mahomed, had appeared 
before Cabul. Already there had been ne- 
gotiations for peace between the Afghans 
and the English; but the Afghan ambassa- 
dors had insolently demanded nothing less 
than unconditional submission from the 
British ; that they should surrender at dis- 
cretion, giving themselves up, with all their 
arms, ammunition, and treasure, as prisoners 
of war. These terms had been at once re- 
jected by Macnaghten. 

But when Akbar Khan arrived, and was 
received with noisy demonstrations of delight 
by the Afghans, negotiations were resumed ; 
and a treaty was drafted, of which the chief 
stipulations were, that the British should 
evacuate Afghanistan, to which country Dost 
Mahomed Khan and his family were to be 
sent back; that Shah Soojah should quit 
Cabul and be allowed to go to India or 
elsewhere at his pleasure ; and as hostages 
for the fulfilment of the treaty certain British 
officers should remain at Cabul. 

This was avery different treaty from those 
a British envoy had been accustomed to 
sign, and it is not to be wondered at that 
Sir William Macnaghten, sorely harassed 
with doubts and misgivings, sought to delay 
its fulfilment, in the faint hope that some- 
thing might occur to procure for him more 
favourable conditions. And while the con- 
clusion of matters was thus delayed, Akbar 
Khan suddenly proposed an accommodation 
on an entirely new basis. His proposal, 
which was indeed in the nature of a con- 
spiracy, involved nothing less than the 
“throwing over” of the chiefs with whom 
he professed to act, or rather, he proposed 
that he and his followers should unite with 
the British against those chiefs, to maintain 
Shah Soojah on the throne, Akbar Khan 
himself governing as Wuzeer. The English 
would thus be relieved from the humilation 
of being compelled to leave the country; for 
they might remain till the spring, and their 
nominee would still continue on the throne 
of Cabul. He further stipulated for a large 
sum of money for himself in recompense for 
the service he was doing to the British. 
Poor Sir William, sorely harassed and half 
heart-broken at the idea of a compulsory 
and shameful retreat, was tempted by the 
ifisidious offer, and eagerly clutched at the 
prospect’ of escape from humilation. He 
closed with the proposal at once, and desired 
the reluctant General Elphinstone, who was 
startled at the ominous word “ plot,’ and 
asked how the chiefs weie to be disposed 
of, to be prepared to support him with 
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troops. Macaulay, in speaking of Clive, 
says how that gifted but unscrupulous man 
was accustomed to look upon Indian politics 
as a game at which nothing was unfair; how 
directly he was matched against an Indian 
intnguer, he became himself an Indian in- 
triguer, and descended without shame “to 
falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to the sub- 
stitution of documents, and to the counter- 
feiting of hands.” Something of this reckless 
spirit seems to have come upon Macnaghten 
on this occasion. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances, and with his faculties unclouded by 
overwhelming misfortune, he would certainly 
not have listened to such a proposal as that 
of Akbar Khan. 

But he was falling into a trap, set and 
baited for him by Akbar. It was that 
treacherous chief’s intention to get the per- 
son of the Bntish envoy into his power. 
Accordingly a conference was arranged, to 
which Macnaghten came, accompanied by 
three British officers Akbar Khan arrived, 
surrounded by a great retinue of followers 
and friends ; and the Afghans, many of them 
fanatic Ghazees, came pressing round in a 
hostile and ominous manner. The _ pro- 
ceedings had hardly begun, when suddenly 
the arms of each of the Englishmen were 
seized from behind, and they were made 
prisoners. Akbar Khan himself endeavoured 
to secure the envoy, who struggled violently, 
with surprise and horror 1n his countenance. 
It appears that the chiefs were suspicious of 
Akbar Khan, and apprehensive that he would 
make a bargain for himself by sacrificing 
their interests, and that Akbar wished to 
dispel their suspicion and prove his sincerity 
to them by handing over to them the person 
of the English envoy. When the envoy was 
being seized by Akbar he struggled violently. 
That fierce chief, who was subject to ungovern- 
able fits of passion, lost all control over him- 
self,in the fear of losing his prisoner, and 
in a sudden impulse of rage, fired a pistol, 
which was one of a pair presented to him by 
Macnaghten a few days before. Thereupon 
the fanatic Ghazees cut the body to frag- 
ments. Thus perished one of the kindest 
and most loyal-hearted of men, betrayed by 
momentary weakness into a position unworthy 
of his high character, and treacherously be- 
trayed by the man he had trusted. Two of 
the three officers who accompanied him were 
carried away as prisoners; the third was 
slain. 

Akbar Khan always put forth the above 
explanation of his conduct, asserting that the 
capture of the envoy was absolutely necessary 
for the re-establishment of his own credit 
with the suspicious chiefs. It is but a lame 
defence ; at best it only substitutes treachery 
for premeditated murder, and reduces the 
slaying of Macnaghten to manslaughter. 
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ree 
THE RETREAT FROM CABUL ; MASSACRE 
AND RUIN. 


In the cantonments there was consternation 
and dismay at the terrible news that Mac- 
naghten had been massacred and his com- 
panions taken prisoners, and that the mangled 
body of the envoy had been publicly paraded 
through the streets of Cabul, and the hfeless 
head stuck up to public view. What should 
the army do? To hold the position seemed 
impossible ; to break through the investing 
hordes of Afghans and secure a retreat ap- 
peared equally so. Major Eldred Pottinger, 
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Hissar, and holding out to the last, but had 
been overruled by Shelton, poor General 
Elphinstone being too ill and depressed to 
give a decided opinion either way. He was 
overruled; and by means of the captured 
officers, whose lives had been saved at con- 
siderable difficulty and nsk by Akbar Khan 
from the enraged fanatics, a negotiation was 
opened for the evacuation of Afghanistan by 
the Bnitish force. It was agreed that, with 
the exception of six field-pieces, all the British 
guns were to be given up, with all the treasure 
and property in the hands of the English ; 
that a large sum should be paid to the Afghan 
chiefs for the safe-conduct of the English on 
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whose heroic conduct at Herat entitled his 
opinion to every consideration, was for at- 
tempting the latter course, beating off the 
enemy as long as possible, and dying sword 
In hand, if better might not be. But less 
heroic counsels prevailed, and it was resolved 
to treat with the trumphant Afghans, and 
with their chief who had imbrued his hands 
in the blood of a British envoy. Seldom has 
oe aor been ioe eke to such humi- 
lation as in this unha negotiation with 
Akbar Khan. sas 

_ It was at a council held on Christmas Day 
in the cantonments that Pottinger had pro- 
posed his scheme of occupying the Bala 
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their march; that the departure of the English 
should take place at once ; and that in addi- 
tion to Lieutenants Airey and Conolly, who 
were already in the hands of the Afghans, 
four other officers should be placed in the 
hands of Akbar Khan as a guarantee that 
the articles would be duly carried out. “There 
1s nothing more painful in all this painful 
history,” says Sir John Kaye, “ than the pro- 
gress of the negotiations which resulted in 
the accomplishment of this treaty... . It is 
so rare a thing for Englishmen to throw them- 
selves upon the clemency and forbearance of 
an insolent foe, that when we see our officers 
imploring the Afghan chiefs ‘not to overpower 
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the weak with suffering, we contemplate the 
sad picture of our humiliation with as much 
astonishment and shame.” Indeed, the 
Ghazees were enjoying the very intoxication 
| Of triumph; and in those dark days that 


eded the evacuation of the cantonments, 
th d to hover round the English lines, 
ins g the officers and soldiers, who, burn- 
ing tdéchastise them, were not allowed to fire 


a shot, and plundering and carrying off the 
stores of corn and the cattle that had been 
purchased with much trouble and expense by 
the commissariat for provisioning the army 
on its retreat. 

It was at the beginning of January 1842 
that the fatal retreat from Cabul began. The 
army numbered about four thousand fighting 
men, and these were encumbered, unfortu- 
nately, with twelve thousand camp followers, 

d with women and children, including the 
widow of the murdered Sir William Mac- 
naghten, some officers’ wives with their chil- 
dren, and the heroic Lady Sale, whose husband, 
General Sir Robert Sale, was holding the 
fortress of Jellalabad, upon which the retreat- 
ing army was marching. In the wretched 
arrangement with Akbar Khan, it had been 
stipulated that the British garrison should 
leave Jcllalabad, and proceed towards India 
before the arrival of the force from Cabul ; 
but General Sale and Captain Macgregor the 
political agent, having good information that 
the Afghans intended to massacre his force 
on their retreat, with admirable judgment 
refused to move from the stiong position he 
felt himself capable of defending ; and when 
Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, a chief who had been 
appointed governor of Jellalabad, presented 
a letter from General Elphinstone and Major 
Pottinger, requesting that the fort should be 
evacuated, Macgregor and Sale declined to 
move until they should receive security for 
their safe march to Peshawur. They took 
the course Elphinstone and Shelton should 
have taken at the beginning. 

It was in the depth of the bitter Afghan 
winter, and the route of the army lay through 
the tremendous pass of Khoord Cabul. The 
cold was intense, and the snow lay deep on 
the ground, when on the 6th of January the 
troops moved out of their cantonments. 
Newab Zemaun Khan, the Abdiel of the 
Afghan chiefs, “among the faithless faithful 
only found,” had warned Pottinger that it 
would be highly dangerous for the British 
force to march without the strong escort 
that had been promised, and that was 
necessary to defend the retreating troops 
from the fanaticism of the Ghazees and the 
rapacity of plundering Afghan bandits. But 
it was too late to remonstrate on the absence 
of the escort, The one thing to be done was 
to get away as fast as posh, and to endea- 
vour to preserve something like order. 
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In both these respects there was failure. 
Delay occurred in starting, and the enormous 
number of camp-followers were soon mixed 
up with the soldiers, to the utter destruction 
of all efficiency and discipline. The plunder- 
ing natives and the fierce Ghazees soon began 
their attacks. “ Darting in among the bag- 
gage they cut down the helpless camp-fol- 
lowers,” says Sir John Kaye, “and carried 
off whatever they could seize. The snow 
was soon plastered with blood .. . there 
was an enormous mass of struggling “life, 
from which arose shouts and yells and oaths, 
an, indescribable uproar of discordant sounds; 
the bellowings of the camels, the curses of 
the camel drivers, the lamentations of the 
Hindoostanees, the shrieks of women, and 
the cries of children, and the savage yells 
of the Ghazees rising in barbarous triumph 
above them all.” Thus the retreat was begun ; 
and on the very first day, within a few miles 
of the starting-point, numbers were already 
lying down to die in the snow, —women and 
children, and even “sepoys, numbed and 
smitten to death by the terrible cold. The 
chief features of Napoleon’s retreat from 
Russia were here reproduced—the bitter frost, 
the want of provisions, the continual attacks 
of arclentless enemy. “ It was no longer a 
retreating army,” says Sir John Kaye, “it 
was a rabble in chaotic flight.” The one 
chance of escape for the fighting men of the 
army now lay in pushing forward through 
the pass at their best speed, shaking off the 
camp-followers, who rttarded their progress. 
But fe again there was difference of opinion 
between Gencral Elphinstone and Brigadier 
Shelton, andinvaluabletime was lost. Another 
night was passed by the despairing, perishing 
army on the snow before they entered the 
Khoord Cabul Pass. In two days they had 
only traversed ten miles of the way, when on 
the second night they halted, “a great con- 
geries of men, women, and children, horses, 
ponies, and camels, wallowing in the snow. 
There was no shelter, no firewood, no food. 
The sepoys burnt their caps and accoutre- 
ments to obtain a little temporary warmth. 
.... The sun rose upon many stiffened 
corpses.” And meanwhile the enemy were 
blocking up the further end of the pass. 

Akbar Khan now appeared with some six 
hundred horsemen, declaring that he had 
come to protect the English retreat, and at 
the same time to demand additional hostages 
for the evacuation of Jellalabad by General 
Sale. He professed himself anxious for the 
lives of the British, but unable to restrain 
the hostility and fanaticism of the Ghazees. 
There was nothing to be done but to comply 
with his demand, and three officers placed 
themselves in his hands as hostages. The 
struggling, panic-stricken mass now rolled 
into the stupendous defile of Koord Cabul,— 
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a dark, narrow pass five miles long, shut in 
by precipitous walls of rock that render it 
dark and gloomy even at noonday. Here 
was perpetrated a fearful massacre, in which 
three thousand men are said to have fallen, 
shot down by the enemy or despatched by 
the cruel Afghan knives. When the pass 
was cleared, another halt was ordered by 
General Elphinstone, Akbar Khan having 
promised provisions, fuel, and protection to 
the retreating force. The native troops now 
begin to desert to the enemy, and large 
numbers went over to save their lives. 

And now Akbar Khan made a new pro- 
position. It was that the English ladies 
should be placed under his charge, he en- 
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army melted away beneath the attacks of the 
Afghans, Akbar Khan and his men hover- 
ing on the flanks, watching the butchery and 
doing nothing to prevent it. Day by day 
heaps of stiffened corpses showed where the 
pitiless foes had lain in wait to deal destruc- 
tion upon the fugitives ; and at last came the 
climax of the miserable calamity. The Jug- 
dulluck Pass, through which the survivors 
would have to make their way, was barri- 
caded by the enemy, and “the Cabul force 
ceased to be.” A few managed to clear the 
barricades, but only to be cut down by the 
natives. At last the garrison of Jellalabad 
saw a solitary horseman, pale, faint, and 
almost ready to fall to the ground from the 
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gaging to convey them safely to Peshawur. 
It was the best thing to be done under the 
circumstances—indeed, the only chance of 
Saving the lives of the unfortunate ladies ; 
‘and so Lady Macnaghten, Lady Sale, and 
the other widows and wives of the Cabul 
force became the “guests” of the son of Dost 
Mahomed Khan. Of their subsequent for- 
tunes, the hardships they endured, and their 
ultimate preservation, we read in the admi- 
rable ‘‘Journal” of Lady Sale. The married 
Officers accompanied their families; and on 
the roth of January the remnant of what had 
ge spies gp ga Pigs Sabre er agen 

€ hope of reaching the haven of refuge 
Jellalabad. . = 


The effort was vain. Day by day the 
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wietched pony that carried him, slowly making 
his way to the walls. It was Dr. Brydon, 
the sole survivor of the force of more than 
sixteen thousand men who had quitted Cabul 
only a few days before. 


RETRIBUTION AND VENGEANCE; CON- 
CLUSION. 


Undaunted, General Sale had now occa- 
sion to congratulate himself on his refusal to 
evacuate Jellalabad. Had he issued forth 
from that stronghold, England would have 
had to lament the loss of two armies instead 
of one. As it was, he had reasonable hope 
of holding out until Pollock, who was march- 
ing to his aid, should arrive; while brave 
General Nott was upholding the honour of 
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‘England at Candahar. Akbar Khan ad- 
vanced against Jellalabad ; whereupon the 
English came out to attack him, and inflicted 
upon him a complete defeat ; utterly disper- 
sing the army he had brought against 
them. 

This success of the British marked the 
turning of the tide. Presently Pollock, having 
fought his way through the Kyber Pass, 
g teached Jellalabad; and Nott was ready at 
Candahar to co-operate with the two other 
generals. Lord Auckland, the Governor- 
General, had returned to England, and was 
succeeded by Lord Ellenborough, a man of 
acknowledged ability, though even then he 
had acquired the reputation of a tendency 
to indulge in “ brave words,” of a showy and 
theatrical] character, not sufficiently followed 
up by corresponding deeds. On this occa- 
sion, however, stimulated it is said by an 
unmistakable expression of public feeling, 
he concurred in the idea of inflicting chas- 
tisement on the Afghans for the shame and 
humiliation brought on our troops by their 
treachery. 

Thus, in the summer of 1842, a brilliant 
series of successes effaced the stain of the 
defeat and disaster with which the year had 
begun. On the 15th of September Pollock 
entered Cabul, and as a punishment for that 
city’s treachery, the great bazaar was de- 
stroyed. The ladies who had become the 
“guests” of Akbar Khan, and who had 
suffered much hardship and privation, were 

iven up; and it was like a piece of poetical 
justice that the task of effecting their libera- 
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tion should have been entrusted to and com- 
pleted by General Sale 

The return to Cabul and the destruction ot 
the bazaar where poor Sir Wilham Macnagh- 
ten’s corpse had been exposed to the insults 
of the populace was a just and necessary 
vindication of British honour ; but Lord Ellen- 
borough incurred no hittle ridicule by a 
“coup de théatre,” at which Mahometans 
and Hindoos alike laughed. He caused the 
gates of the temple of Somnauth to be carried 
off from Afghanistan to India, while aspom- 
pous proclamation set forth how the despoiled 
tomb of Sultan Mahmoud looked upon the 
ruins of Ghuznee, and how the insult of eight 
hundred years was at last avenged. The 
gates were not genuine relics, and the whole 
affair excited ridicule alike in England and 
in the East. 

Having vindicated the prestige of England, 
the Government took the very sensible step 
of leaving Afghanustan to itself. Shah Soojah 
had been murdered some time before, having 
gained nothing by tie help of his allies but 
the uncertain tenure of a menaced throne 
during a few unquiet months, and for this 
the unfortunate old man had given up the 
security and affluence he enjoyed in India. 
Dost Mahomed Khan, released from his 
honourable captivity, was restored to the 
throne of which he should never have been 
deprived. Never was there a more striking 
example of the folly of hasty intervention in 
the quarrels of others than was afforded by 
the events of the firs, Afghan war. ay 

. D. 


